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Reign of the British West India Islands, and prohibiting them 
Cleorgr III. carrying on the fishery at Newfoundland. The rei 
* ' *<~~^ alleged for this proceeding were in substance the same with 
those for the others ; and indeed both parties had now so 
much exhausted their arguments, that very little new mat- 
ter remained for either. Every step taken by ministry, and 
every proposal made by them, however, produced a violent 
debate ; and though they constantly gained the victory, it 
was not without the mortification of hearing their princi- 
ples and conduct reprobated in the most opprobrious man- 
ner. In the present instance the bill was carried by a very 
large majority : but a petition against it was quickly pre- 
sented by the London merchants concerned in the Ameri- 
can trade, setting forth the danger which would accrue to 
the fisheries of Great Britain from such a prohibition. From 
the evidence prod need in support of this petition, it appear- 
ed that, ten years before, the American fisheries had been 
in such a flourishing state, that the four provinces of New 
England alone employed nearly forty-six thousand tons of 
shipping and six thousand seamen ; and that the produce 
of the fisheries in the foreign markets had amounted, in the 
year 1764, to upwards of L.320,000. Since that time, how- 
ever, they had greatly increased ; and what rendered them 
particularly valuable was, that all the materials used in them, 
excepting only the timber for building the vessels, and 
the salt for curing the fish, were purchased in Britain, and 
the net proceeds of the trade were also remitted thither. 
Some other considerations were likewise urged as reasons 
against this bill, particularly the commercial concerns of 
Kew England with the city of London, to which alone the 
colony stood indebted in nearly a million sterling, and the 
bad consequences of it to the people of Nantucket, who, 
though inhabiting a barren island off the coast of New 
England, about fifteen miles in length and three in breadth, 
containing six thousand inhabitants, kept one hundred and 
thirty vessels constantly employed in the whale fishery, 
which they carried on in the north seas, to the coasts of 
Africa and Brazil, and even as far as the Falkland Islands. 
The case of Nantucket, in fact, was so strong that the ad- 
obliged to relax a little, and, of their 
ded this industrious people the relief 
which they had such just reason to expect. The bill was 
id with great animosity in the House of Peers, and 
• a remarkable protest, in which the measures of 
were spoken of with great severity. 

CHAP. XIIL 

REIGN OF GEORGE III.— AMERICAN WAR. 

Force to be sent to America — Lord North's conciliatory RilL 

Ineffectual endeavours of the West India Planters. — Violence 
of both parties — Resignation of Lord Effingham and others. — 
Conduct of London sad Dublin — Distress of the Country — 
Last petition of Congress rejected — Whigs and Tories — Their 
mutual recriminations — Misfortunes of the Newfoundland Meet. 
— Difficultrof procuring succours- — France and Holland espouse 
the American cause— Hessian auxiliaries— —Supplies for the 
garrison of Boston destroyed or taken — Party animosities. — 
Debates in Parliament.— Military operations — The cause of 
America believed to be desperate — Expense of the war — Sur- 
render of Rurgoync at Saratoga — Conduct of Ministers — The 

French resolve to assist America Treaty between France and 

America — Charges against administration. — Invasion threaten- 
ed by the French — Exploits of D'Kstaign in the West Indies. 
— Kn counter with Admiral Ryroo. — Slate of the Contest in 
America and the West Irulkes-l-Coiidillon of the British Navy. 
— Keppcl's engagement with the French fleet.— Subsequent 
dissensions, and trial of the Admiral — His acquittal. — Board of 
Admiralty attacked — Itesignations of Admirals Keppel, Howe, 
and others— Inquiry concerning the conduct of the American 
-General Burgoyne's affair. — Accession of Spain to the 



nation. — Reduction of seme British settlements in Africa.— Reign of 
Unsuccessful attempts on Jersey — Threatened invasion of Great George 1 1 1. 



I attempts on Jersey 
Britain — Appearance of the combined Heels of France and 
Spain in the Channel — Unpopularity of the American war — 
Ministry become obnoxious to the people. — Schemes of econo- 
my rejected. — Unconstitutional influence of Ministers Mr 

Burke's plan of economy. — Defeat of the Ministry on Mr Dun- 
ning's celebrated motion. Oth April I7'*0 They recover a ma- 
jority in the House — Catholic Relief Rill — Disturbances con- 
nected with it in Scotland — Conduct of the mob in " 



confederacy 

VOL. V. 



for tie 
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—The Protestant Association — Terrible riots in London — 
Lord George Gordon committed to the Tower. — Power of the 
Ministry confirmed — Important debate on the employment of 
military force in cases of disturbance — Operations of the war. 
— Naval successes— Armed neutralitv — Origin of the war with 
Holland — Rattle off the Doggerban'k — Efforts of Britain — 
Events of the year I'fll — Pertinacity of Ministers — King's 
Speech— Debates on the Address— Motions against the Ame- 
rican war— New plan proposed by I>ord North.— Debates 

Army Estimates. — Elevation of I>ord Georgr Gcrmaine to the 
Peerage, and discussion consequent thereon. — Protest— Motions 
for an Address against the American war rejected.— One at 

length carried and presented to the King Motion against tlie 

Ministry, who intimate their intention to resign. — Naval and 
Military operations of 17B2. — Rodney's victory on the I3lh of 

April Results of this glorious achievement. — Spanish 

meet destroyed before Gibraltar, and the siege raised - 
of M Mii-try — Rockingham Administration — Negociations 

Peace — Sudden death of the Marquis of Rockingham He is 

succeeded by Lord Shclburne— Conduct of that Minister— 
Provisional treaty with America. — Peace concluded with France, 

Narrative of less important events. 



The final resolution to reduce the colonies by force 
being now taken, it became necessary to make proper pre- 
parations for the purpose; and in this the conduct of ad- 
ministration was little less censured than in other respects. 
As the opinion that the Americans were naturally timid, 
and incapable of becoming soldiers, prevailed greatly at 
this time, a force of a thousand men was judgedsufficient 
to reduce the province of New England to obedience. The 
project of ministers was vehemently opposed by the mino- 
rity. They insisted that the force was totally inadequate, 
and only calculated to produce expense to no purpose. 
The first impression, they very justly observed, ought, if 
possible, to be decisive ; and in order to render it so, it 
was necessary to send such a fleet and army as might in- 
sure the confidence of the public, and be certainly capa- 
ble of surmounting all obstacles. Many of the friends of 
administration were of the same sentiments ; and the only 
reason' assigned for acting otherwise was founded on a 
hope that the Americans would, upon more mature con- 
sideration, desist from their opposition. That they might 
the more readily be induced to this submission, Lord 
North's conciliatory proposition was formed, by which it 
was enacted, that when the governor, council, and assem- 
bly of any of the colonics, should propose to make a pro- 
vision for the common defence, and when such provision 
should be approved of by the king in parliament, the levy 
ing or imposing of taxes on that colony should then be for 
borne ; those duties excepted which it might be expedien 
to impose for the regulation of commerce, and the net pro- 
duce of which should be carried to the account of the colony 
where it had been raised. But this proposal, though high- 
ly extolled by the friends of administration, was no leas 
reprobated by the minority than the others had been. 
Nevertheless, after a lengthened debate, the question was 
carried in favour of administration by a majority of more 
than three to one. 

A similar fate attended a petition to the throne from 
the island of Jamaica. Instead of relaxing any thing of 
their severity, the ministry now included the southern co- 
lonies in the restrictions imposed on New England. Still, 
•, the petitioners were indefatigable in their cntlca- 
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Reign of vour» to be heard. The West India merchants and plant- inclination to the service. Lord Effingham, who had di»- Deign of 
George nr. crg seconded their lost petition by entering into a length- tinguished himself by hi* opposition to the ministerial mca- c eorg» Hi, 
*~^x'"'~' cned detail of circumstance* relating to the British islands sure*, resigned the command of his regiment rather than v *^v^- / 
in that part of the world. This affair was conducted by fight against the cause which he liad so warmly espoused ; 
Mr Glover, a gentleman celebrated for his literary talents and his example was followed by that of several other 
and commercial knowledge. From his investigations it officers. For this step Lord Effingham received the tlianks 
appeared that, exclusive of the intrinsic worth of the of the cities of London and Dublin, both of which were 
islands themselves, their stock in trade and other property extremely averse to hostilities with America ; and the 
amounted to no less than sixty millions ; that the ex|>orta- former, indeed, could scarcely restrain its* I;' within any 
tion to Britain had of late been near two hundred thousand bounds of moderation. After the skirmish at Lexington, 
hogsheads and puncheons of sugar and rum, amounting the city framed a remonstrance and petition, animadvert- 
to no less than four millions in value ; and that the direct ing severely on the ministry and parliament ; and it was 
revenue arising from this source was seven hundred thou- not without the greatest difficulty that the more moderate 
sand pounds, besides that which accrued from the colla- party procured a counter-petition, couched in less rcprc- 
tcral branches depending upon it. These arguments, how- hensible terras. 

ever, were urged in vain. Conciliator}- proposals were In the mean time serious inconveniences, arising from the 

made by Mr Burke and Mr Hartley, but they were reject- stoppage of trade, began to be felt in different parts of the 

ed by great majorities, and instead of serving the cause nation. The suspension of the sale and purchase of negro 



they were mcunt to promote, had the very opposite effect. 
A dread was entertained of the consequences which might 
ensue from the republican opinions now so prevalent in the 
colonies ; and all partiality towards them was looked upon 
in so criminal a light, that their opponents became deaf, 
on many occasions, to the voice of reason and humanity 
when urged in their behalf. On the other hand, the fa- 
vourers of America, urged on by a furious zeal, if not re- 
sentment, against those whom they looked upon as the 
promoters of arbitrary measures, erred equally in their 
opposition to ministry. And this violence of party spirit 
appeared not only among the people at large, but broke 
forth with the utmost fury in parliament, where the de- 
bates often resembled the railings of Billingsgate more 
than the deliberations of the representative assembly of a 
great and powerful nation. 



West Indies and in North 
against exporting arms and 
npeded the trade of Bristol and Liverpool with 
■quence of which a great number of ships 



America, and the 
gunpowder, had 
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which had formerly sailed from these ports were laid up, 
and nearly three thousand sailors belonging to Liverpool 
were thrown out of employment. These distresses, how- 
ever, made no impression on administration ; who having 
once laid it down as a maxim, that the subjection of Ame- 
rica was the greatest political good that could happen to 
Britain, were, in a conformity with their own principles, 
obliged to consider every disaster that might occur during 
the prosecution of this object as a temporary inconvenience, 
which ought not to be put in comparison with the execu- 
tion of so great and necessary a design. But whatever 
might be the views of administration in this respect, it was 
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In this temper of mind the state of affairs was scarcely far otherwise with the generality of the nation. They felt 
ever truly represented by either party. Government con- severely the present inconveniences; whilst the probable 
tinucd to enact new laws, now in vain, against the Amen- subjugation of America afforded no solid reason to hope 
cans ; whilst their antagonists opposed them in a manner for an equivalent or compensation. It was with the ut- 
so little different from that which has been already related, most satisfaction, therefore, that they received the news 
that any further account of the debates would be equally of Mr Fcnn's arrival in 1775, with another petition from 
tedious and unnecessary. Other petitions were also pre- die congress, to be presented to the king in the first in- 
tented, and treated with neglect. The union of the colo- stance, and then given to the public. But their expecta- 
nists, and their preparations for war, were described by tions were speedily disappointed. The petition was deli- 
the ministerial party as the mere commotions of a head- vcred to Lord Dartmouth on the first of September, and 
strong mob, but represented by the opposition as an as so- in three days afterwards it was stated that no 
ciation of an injured and virtuous people, who were about - 1 
I a mighty empire in the west, whilst Britain was 
to sink into utter disgrace and contempt by their 
In the same way, the event of the skirmish at 
Lexington, where the first blood flowed in the contest, as a formal and deliberate, if not insulting, 
was magnified by the one party into a disgraceful defeat, of all friendly intercourse with the colonies, 
and treated by the other as a trifling affair, to which no The rejection of thispctition served to inflame, more than 
regard whatever ought to be paid, far less any inference ever, the mutual resentment of the adverse parties. The 
drawn as to the fate of the war. The battle of Bunkers' obsolete distinction of Whig and Tory was now revived, 
Hill, and all the transactions of the year 1775, were in like with such animosity, that Britain itself, as well as Amc- 
manncr exaggerated by both parties, though in opposite rica, seemed in danger of becoming the theatre of war and 
directions ; and the consequence of these misrepresents- bloodshed. The Tories were accused of promoting san- 
tions was to fan the flame of mutual resentment. guinary addresses, misinforming the government, and cir- 
Whilst these altercations continued to agitate the minds culating false representations, in order to add fuel to the 
of the superior classes of people in Britain, the middle and flame already kindled, and produce civil war. They were 
lower ranks remained in a kind of indifference, or rather also upbraided with their attachment to the Stuart family ; 
were opposed to the proceedings of ministry. This oppo- their incessant machinations to involve the country in civil 
sition, indeed, had no influence on the councils of the na- war ; the dissension at home and disgrace abroad which 
tion, but in other respects it proved exceedingly trouble- bad invariably attended their councils ; and their indiffe- 
some. The levies were obstructed, and the recruiting ser- rence to the honour and interest of the nation, which, from 
vice was never known to go on so heavily ; numbers of the peace of Utrecht to the present time, they had ever 
that description of persons who usually fill the ranks of the been ready to sacrifice for the advancement of their party, 
army not only refusing the usual offers, but even rcpro- On the other hand, the Tories described the Whigs as the 
bating loudly the cause in which they were solicited to genuine descendants and representatives of the republican 
engage. Several officers of liigh rank also showed a dia- Fncendxane. who, in the but century, hod overturned the 
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as desirous of engrossing all the authority to themselves, 
and of exercising arbitrary power under a mock semblance 
of freedom. The real question however was, whether the 
king and parliament, when united, were to be obeyed or 
resisted. The Tories insisted that they should be obeyed, 
the Whigs that they ought to be resisted ; and hence there 
were two parties in Britain, the one of which was of opi- 
nion that the colonies, owing obedience to Great Britain 
in all cases whatsoever, ought, in case of refusal, to be com- 
pelled to obey ; whilst the other, though it acknowledged 
as a general principle the existence of the same obliga- 
tion, deemed it inexpedient and impolitic to enforce it. 



BRITAIN. 

Reign of constitution and desolated the kingdom ; as pretending, in- Amsterdam in justification of the colonies, whose case was 
George III. deed, to uphold the liberty of Britain, but, under this mask, compared to that of the Netherlands in former time* ; and C 

the colonists were exhorted to persevere in their claima 
against the pretensions of Britain, which was represented 
as insatiably covetous of wealth and power ; as domineer- 
ing and intolerable, especially since her successes in the war 
of 1755 ; and as arrogating if not exorcising an absolute 
sovereignty over the seas. But although these powers thus 
early expressed their hostile disposition towards Britain, 
it was otherwise with the Princes of Hesse and Bruns- 
wick, by whom a considerable number of troops was fur- 
nished ; and, that as many British forces as possible might 
be employed, large draughts were made from the garri- 
sons of Gibraltar and Minorca, which were supplied with 
The violence of these bickerings, however, was somewhat an equal number of men from the electorate of Hanover, 
allayed by serious commercial misfortunes, which occurred The garrison of Boston was liberally furnished with all 
about this time, and added greatly to the difficulties with sorts of necessaries; and although the expenditure already 
which the government had to contend. During the last began to occasion considerable alarm, and to raise a sus- 
session of parliament, it had been affirmed that the bill for picion that even the treasures of Britain would not be able 
depriving the people of New England of the benefits of to defray the charges of the war, yet some countervailing 
the Newfoundland fishery would redound to the interest advantages were derived from this profusion ; for the price 
of Great Britain, by throwing into her hands the profits of every thing was augmented, including that of shipping | 

and although the profits realized by contractors and their 
numerous friends occasioned complaints, great benefit 
to multitudes employed in the various branches 
of the public service. Misfortune, however, seemed to 
attend every scheme in which Britain engaged, although 
in the present case it must, in part at least, be ascribed to 
mismanagement. The sailing of the transports for Bos- 
ton was delayed till the proper season was lost. They rc- 
of prosecuting the employment "on which they had been mained for a long time wind-bound ; and when at length 
sent ; and, on the whole, instead of any increase, the pro- they were enabled to weigh anchor, tbey met with such 
fits of the fishery suffered this year a diminution of near stormy weather that they were tossed about in the Chan- 
1*500,000. Nor was this all. A storm of unprecedented nel till most of the live stock which they had on board 
violence occurred in these latitudes during the fishing sea- perished. Nor did the misfortunes of the convoy end 
son ; the sea rose fully thirty feet above its ordinary level, here. After clearing the coast of England, their progress 
and with such rapidity, that no time was allowed for avoid- was retarded by a continuance of foul weather ; they were 
ing its fury t upwards of seven hundred fishing boats perish- driven by tile periodical winds from the coast of America ; 
ecf ; and several ships foundered, with their whole crews, and while some made for the West Indies, others were 
Nor was the devastation confined to the sea ; for the waters captured by American privateers, and only a very few 
broke in upon the land and occasioned prodigious loss and reached Boston, with their cargoes so much damaged as 
destruction. By these misfortunes, the general stagnation to be of little or no use whatever. 

of commerce, and the little success which had hitherto at- With respect to the parliamentary proceedings of tins 

period little can be said, except that every measure of ad- 
ministration, whether right or wrong, was keenly opposed. 
The emphiyment of foreign troops, and the admitting of 
them into the fortresses ot Gibraltar and Minorca, were se- 
verely censured, as being contrary to the bill of rights. Bui 
the administration contended that this bill only forbade 
the introduction of a foreign military power into the king- 
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ofl»reat Mrttain, by throwing into her hands the prohu 
which were formerly divided with the colonies. But this 
prediction was belied by the event. The number of ships 
fitted out this jrear was scarcely greater than usual, and 



from 



the inhabitants 
• in da 

therefore, 



; so that not only those on board the ships, but 
labitanta on the island of Newfoundland itself, 



in danger of perishing from want. Many of the ships, 
fore, were obliged to go in quest of provisions instead 
osecuting the employment on which they had been 



tended the British arms, tho mercantile portion of the na 



I plunged in 
from all quarter*. 

But ministers had determined on their course ; and the 
only question now considered was, how it might be most 
effectually put in execution. For this purpose, application 
was made to the petty states of Germany, which were wont 

to hire out their forces, and had frequently sent auxiliaries dom during peace, that the times however were not peace- 



to Britain in former cases of exigency. But the scheme was 
fraught with difficulties, owing to the distance of the scene 
of contest, and the danger of mercenaries deserting a cause 
in which they had no manner of concern. The princes were 
also alarmed at the probability of losing for ever so many 
of their subjects ; whilst the latter were not leu startled 
at the prospect of being transported across the ocean into 
a new world, there to be exposed to all the miseries of war, 
with very little hope of ever again beholding their native 
country. Other resources were however devised, such as 
calling in the assistance of the Hessians, and obtaining 
from Holland the body of Scottish troops which had been 
so long in their service. But in these views administra- 
tion were in a great measure disappointed. All the states 
of Europe looked upon Britain with an invidious eye ; par- 
ticularly Holland and France, the two powers who had 
i to hope for advantage from the quarrel In 



able, and that the introduction of the troops was evidently 
with a view to quell a rebellion. The force designed for 
the conquest of America was then declared to be inade- 
quate to the purpose ; but it was replied, on the part of 
ministry, that the design was to conciliate, not to con- 
quer ; that twenty-five thousand men were sufficient to 
strike terror ; and that though this should not instantly 
be produced, conciliatory oners would still be held out 
after every blow that was struck. 

In the mean time the Americans, sensible of the dan- 
gerous situation in which they stood, exerted tltemselves 
to the utmost to dislodge the British troops from Boston, 
which they at length accomplished in March 1776. They 
then proceeded to put their towns in a state of defence, and 
repulsed Sir Peter Parker at Charlestown ; but they did not 
exert themselves with equal spirit in the defence of New 
York, where, besides losing the town, they sustained such a 



a very 



strong party contended warmly for the defeat as seemed to threaten their affairs with total ruin, 
st ; pamphlets were daily published at This in fact was the view taken of their situation by the 
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RHgn of generality of the people in Britain. The successful cam- 
George III. paign of 1776 was looked upon as so decisive, that little 

^^"v*"' room remained for supposing the Americans capable of 
ever retrieving their affairs. Opposition were much em- 
barrassed, being almost reduced to the single argument 
about the interference of foreign powers ; whilst the ob- 
stinacy of the Americans in refusing the offers of Lord 
Howe, even at the moment of their greatest depression, 
seemed a very bad omen. The ministry, however, now 
became so powerful, that whatever they proposed was im- 
mediately carried. The number of seamen for 1777 was 
augmented to forty-five thousand, and upwards of five 
millions were voted for the expense of the navy, and for 
discharging its debt. The expenses of the land service 
amounted to nearly three millions, besides the cxtraor- 
dinaries of the former year, which exceeded one million 
two hundred thousand pounds ; and though this vast pro- 
vision was the subject of great complaint and animadver- 
sion, the power of ministry silenced all opposition. 

But however administration might now triumph, their 
exultation was of short continuance. The misfortune of 
General Burgoyne at Saratoga threw the whole nation 
into a kind of despair, and reduced the ministry to the 
utmost perplexity. The great difficulty now was to con- 
trive means for raising a sufficient number of forces to 
carry on the war ; but from this embarrassment they ex- 
tricated themselves by encouraging levies for government 
service by cities and private persons ; and as the design 
was kept a profound secret before the Christmas recess, 
they were not disturbed by the clamours of opposition. 
The recess was purposely extended in order to give time 
for the scheme to take ofrect ; and before parliament met 
again it was actually accomplished, so that ministers could 
once more face their opponents without any fear. 

Another and more weighty consideration, however, now 
occurred. The European states in general had long be- 
held the grandeur of Britain with an invidious eye. The 
news of the disaster at Saratoga was therefore received by 
them with the same undisguised exultation as the intelli- 
gence of the defeat of Charles XII. at Pultowa was by the 
powers whom he had so long overawed. Of these the 
French, for obvious reasons, were the most active in sup- 
porting the insurgent Americans. Numbers of the young 
nobility were eager to signalize themselves in the Ameri- 
can cause ; and among the rest the Marquis de la Fayette, 
u young nobleman of high rank and fortune, occupied a 
conspicuous place. Impelled by an enthusiastic ardour in 
favour of the American cause, he purchased a vessel, load- 
ed her with military stores, and sailed with several of his 
friends to America, where he offered his services to con- 
gress ; and meeting with a most gracious reception, he was 
invested with a command, in which he lost no opportu- 
nity of distinguishing himself. Besides this nobleman, 
several other officers from France and Germany actually 
entered the American service, and by their military talents 
greatly contributed to the exertions which the colonies 
were afterwards enabled to make. This assistance, how- 
ever, would have been but trifling, had not the French 
court also interested itself in their behalf : and about the 
time when the news of General Burgoync's disaster arriv- 
ed in Britain, a treaty was on foot between the French 
court and the United States of America. Even before 
this time France had shown such a partiality towards the 
Americans, as might plainly have indicated a design of 
ultimately assisting them in their national capacity. The 
encouragement given to the American privateers in all the 
ports of France had produced strong remonstrances on the 
part of Britain ; and an order was at length demanded 
that all these privateers with their prizes should depart 
the kingdom. With this the French court found it necet- 
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sary at that time to comply, lest reprisals should be made Reign of 
by capturing their whole Newfoundland fleet then cngag- G «° r ne III- 
ed in the fishery. But so many delays were occasioned , «"'"Y" W 
on various pretences, that not u single vessel was dismiss- 
ed from any of their ports ; and so far were the French 
court from entertaining any design of this kind, that in 
the month of July 1777 the whole body of merchants 
throughout the kingdom were assured by government that 
they might depend on protection for their trade with Ame- 
rica. Meanwhile the greatest preparations for war were 
made throughout the whole kingdom of France ; and, in 
fact, the most judicious politicians were of opinion that a 
rupture with tliat power would have immediately follow- 
ed the commencement of hostilities with America. But, 
whatever might have been the motives of the British mi- 
nistry, it is certain, that in defiance alike of probability, 
and of the acrimonious censures of opposition, they con- 
tinued to pretend ignorance of any hostile intentions upon 
the part of France, until that country of its own accord 
thought proper to announce them. This uas done by a 
formal notification to the court of Britain in the month of 
March 1778, couched in the most insolent terms. In this 
declaration it was announced, not only that a treaty of 
friendship and commerce had been concluded betwixt 
France and America, but Britain was insulted by being 
told that America was actually in possession of indepen- 
dence, as if the former had already exerted her utmost 
efforts without being able to reduce them. A merit was 
also made of having entered into no commercial stipula- 
tions in favour of France exclusive of Britain. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more offensive than this notification : 
and though it could not decently be said, on the part of 
the French monarch, that he wished for war, yet his paci- 
fic intentions were conveyed in such haughty terms, that 
the whole could only be considered as a declaration of 
that hostility which he pretended a desire to avoid. 

Accordingly both parties now united in opinion that a 
war with France was unavoidable ; but they were not for 
that reason any further advanced towards a reconciliation. 
It must be owned, indeed, that the minority had received 
great provocation. They had from the beginning repro- 
bated the American war, and prognosticated its bad suc- 
cess. In this they had been overruled, and the character 
of the Americans represented in such a manner as almost 
to preclude the notion of their being able to resist. They 
had resisted, however, and by destroying or taking pri- 
soners a whole army, had verified the predictions which 
had so often been treated with ridicule. The same party 
had frequently insisted in the most earnest manner for 
some kind of concession towards America ; but this had 
constantly been refused with an obstinacy equally un- 
paralleled' and inveterate. They now, however, saw the 
very concessions offered to America after the defeat of 
Burgoyne, which, if granted in time, would have prevent- 
ed all the mischief that had happened. Add to this, that 
every inquiry into the measures of government had been 
frustrated ; that a motion on the state of the nation, which 
could not be absolutely rejected, was rendered ineffectual 
by delays and evasion ; and that the country was involved 
in war with a nation well provided for all emergencies, 
whilst we had supinely suffered them to go on without 
making the least effort to put ourselves in a proper state 
of defence. For these reasons opposition insisted that the 
present ministry ought no longer to be intrusted with the 
management of public affairs. An acknowledgment of the 
independence of America was now generally supposed to 
be the only rational step that could be taken, as it might 
at present be done with a good grace, and we should un- 
avoidably be obliged to take it at last whether we would 
or not. 
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Uoiffii of Notwithstanding the Vehemence of these disputes, how- 
(•rorge III. ever, great courage and steadiness were manifested by 
-' the calm and deliberate portion of the nation. The French 

attempted to excite a general panic by threatening an in- 
vasion, which was evidently impracticable, until they had 
first obtained the superiority at sea ; yet as multitudes in 
the country were apt to be terrified by the bare mention 
of a French invasion, orders were issued to call out and 
embody the militia, which was then composed of men in 
every respect as well exercised and disciplined as any re- 
gular troops. It was complained, however, that a French 
squadron of twelve ships of the line hud sailed from Tou- 
lon without any obstruction, under the command of the 
Count d'Estaing. The most grievous apprehensions were 
entertained from the great inferiorit y of Lord Howe's na- 
val force ; a circumstance which might expose his fleet 
to a total defeat, and the whole convoy of transports to 
be taken or destroyed. But whatever might have been 
the probabilities of the case, the fortune or conduct of 
this commander were such, that none of the anticipated 
dangers occurred. Addresses were, however, moved for 
recalling the fleets and armies from America, in order to 
station them in places where they might contribute most 
effectually to the defence of the kingdom ; but this was 
opposed by administration, and even by some of the most 
popular members of opposition, including Lord Chatham 
and the Earl of Shelburne. 

The operations of the French in America, with the vari- 
ous success of the war, will be more fully related under the 
head of United Statfs. It is sufficient here to state that 
D'Estaing having equally failed in his attempt on the Bri- 
tish fleet at New York, and in assisting the allies of France 
in their attempt on Khodc Island, sailed for the West In- 
dies, where he attacked the island of St Lucia ; but meeting 
with a repulse, he proceeded to Grenada, which he reduced, 
while a body of troops dispatched by him also took the 
island of St Vincent. By this time the French admiral 
had been powerfully reinforced, so that his fleet consisted 
of twenty-six sail of the line and twelve frigates, Whilst 
he was employed at Grenada, Admiral Byron, with the 
British squadron, accompanied the homeward-bound West 
India fleet till it was out of danger, and then sailed with a 
body of troops under General Grant for the recovery of St 
Vincent; but before reaching that island, certain intelli- 
gence was received of the descent made on Grenada. By- 
ron then steered directly for that island, where, without he- 
sitation, he encountered the French fleet, notwithstanding 
its great superiority. At this time the French squadron 
amounted to twenty-seven sail of the line and seven fri- 
gates ; whilst that of Britain consisted only of twe nty-one 
lite-of-battle ships and one frigate. The British admirals, 
Byron and Barrington, endeavoured to bring the enemy to 
a close engagement ; but this was as studiously avoided by 
D'Estaing ; and such was the dexterity and circumspection 
with which he acted, that it was only during the transient 
movements occasioned bv the wind and weather that some 
of the British ships could close in with their antagonists. 
But when these occurred, the encounter became so un- 
equal, that the British ships were terribly shattered. For 
tome time Captains Collingwood, Edwards, and Cornwal- 
Iis. stood the fire of the whole French fleet; and Captain 
Fanshaw of the Monmouth, a sixty-four gun ship, smcly 
threw himself in the wav of the enemy's van to stop them. 
Several of the British s'hip* forced their way to the very 
mouth of St George's harbour in Grenada ; but finding it 
in the hands of the French, an end was put to the action ; 
nor did the latter care to renew it, although the British 
ahipa had suffered much from the greatly superior force to 
which they had been exposed. 

D'Estaing having now received fresh 



set sail for the continent of America, after convoying the Reign nf 
homeward-bound fleet of French merchantmen on their George 1 1 1, 
return from the West India islands. He made an attempt v * - "N"^' 
on the town of Savannah, but was repulsed with great loss ; 
and the result was, that the fears which had been excited 
by the superiority of the French in the West Indiun seas 
were effectually dissipated. The islands of Dominica, St 
Vincent, and Grenada, were indeed lost, the fir»t being 
taken by the Marquis de Bouillc, governor of Martinico, 
and the last two by D'Estaing, as already stated ; but these 
successes were balanced by the failure of the French com- 
mander in every other enterprise, by his disaster at the 
Savannah, and by the acquisition of St Lucia, which was 
taken in the year 1778 by Admiral Barrington and Gene- 
rals 1'rcscot and Meadows. In other parts of the West 
Indian seas also the honour of the British r 



effectually supported by the bravery and vigilance of the 
manders on that station. Admiral Hyde Parker, as- 



hy Admiral Kowley, kept the enemy in 
alarm, and intercepted the trade of the French islands in 
such a manner as peatly distressed them. Three large 
frigates dispatched by Count d'Estaing after his failure in 
America were taken, and a great part of a convoy seized 
or destroyed in sight of M. de la Motte- Piquet's squadron 
in the harbour of Fort Hovul at Martinico, the admiral 
himself having narrowly escaped. He had sailed out of 
the harbour in order to favour the escape of the convoy 
already mentioned, and, having partly effected his object, 
withdrew ; but he was so closely pursued, that he had scarce- 
ly time to shelter himself under the batteries on shore. 
These successes, which occurred In the years 1778, 1779, 
and beginning of 1780, kept the event of the war pretty 
much in a slate of equipoise on the western seas and con- 
tinent; but in the meanwhile the most unhappy dissen- 
sions prevailed in every department of the British govern- 
ment in Europe, and threatened to involve the nation iu 
confusion and bloodshed. 

Among other charges brought' by the opposition against 
the ministry, that of neglecting the navy was one of the 
most considerable ; nor indeed does it appear that the 
charge was altogether groundless. Without a fleet, how- 
ever, it was now impossible to ward off the danger of an 
invasion. At this time, indeed, it was in a very weak 
condition ; but the valour and experience of the officers 
seemed in some measure to compensate every deficiency. 
The chief command was conferred on Admiral Keppcl, 
who had served with great reputation during the last war ; 
whilst Admirals Sir Kobcrt Harland and Sir Hugh Pulliaer, 
both officers of undoubted courage and capacity, acted 
under him. On arriving at Portsmouth, towards the end 
of March 1778, Admiral Keppel exerted himself so effec- 
tually, that, exclusive of those ships which it was found 
necessary to dispatch to the coast of North America under 
Admiral Byron, a fleet of twenty sail of the line was got 
in readiness by the beginning of June, and ten more in u 
very forward slate of preparation. At the head of this 
fleet Admiral Keppel sailed from Portsmouth on the 13th 
of June, in order to protect the commercial shipping ex- 
pected from all parts of the world, and at the same lime 
to watch the motions of the French fleet at Brest. 

When the British fleet arrived otT the coast of France, 
two French frigates approached in order to make observa- 
tions. These proved to be the Licome of thirty-two, and 
the Belle Poule of twenty-six gun*. A signal to give chase 
was instantly made, and the Milford frigate having come up 
with the Licome towards the close of the day, requested 
the French captain to heave to under the British admiral's 
The latter refused ; but a ship of the line coming up, 
him to obey. Next morning the Licorne scem- 
to be altering her course, a shot was 
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Reign of fired across her bows as a signal to keep it, upon which 
George III. s hc discharged a broadside and a volley of small arms into 
"-' the America of sixty-four guns which lay close to her, and 
immediately struck. The behaviour of the French captain 
was the more extraordinary, as Lord Longford, the cap- 
tain of the America, was at that instant engaged in ami- 
cable conversation with him ; but though such conduct 
merited severe chastisement, no return was made for this 
most unprovoked and wanton aggression. The Arethusa of 
twenty-six guns, commanded by Captain Marshall, with the 
Alert cutter, was meanwhile in pursuit of the Belle I'oule, 
' o accompanied by a schooner, and the chase 
I till both were out of sight of the Hecu On 
, Captain Marshall informed the French captain 
i to bring him to the admiral, and requested his 
The Frenchman refused to obey, upon which 
the Arethusa fired a shot across the Belle Poule, which 
the latter returned with a discharge of her broadside, and 
the engagement thus commenced continued upwards of 
two hours with the greatest fury. The Belle Poule was 
superior not only in numbers, but also in weight of metal ; 
her guns being all twelve pounders, while those of the 
Arethusa were only six. Hut notwithstanding this infe- 
riority, the latter maintained so desperate a fight, that the 
French frigate sufTered a much greater loss of men than 
the British, having nearly a hundred killed and wounded, 
whilst the Arethusa scarcely lost half that number. Dur- 
• engagement between the two frigates, Captain 
: in die Alert attacked the French schooner, which 
of much the same force, and the contest continued 
two hours with great bravery on both sides, when the latter 
struck to the English cutter. The Arethusa received so 
much damage, that she became almost unmanageable ; and 
although the captain endeavoured to put her in a condi- 
tion to continue the engagement, he was unable to effect 
his object. Being at the same time upon the enemy's coast, 
and close in the shore, the danger of grounding in such a 
situation obliged him to act with the more caution, more 
especially as by this time it was midnight. Meanwhile the 
Belle Poule stood into a small bay surrounded with rocks, 
where she was protected from all attacks ; and as soon as 
it was day-light, a number of boats came out from the 
si i ore, and towed her into a place of safety. Notwithstand- 
ing the evident superiority of force on the side of the 
French, this action was extolled by them as a proof of 
singular bravery, and the account of it received with as 
much triumph as if it had been a victory. 

On the 18th of June, the day following the action with 
the Belle Poule, another frigate fell in with the British 
fleet, and was seized by the admiral's orders, on account 
of the behaviour of the Licomc. The capture of these 
French frigates furnished intelligence which proved of the 
utmost importance, at the same time that it was highly 
alarming. It was ascertained that the fleet at Brest con- 
sisted of thirty-two sail of the line and twelve frigates ; and 
this proved in every respect a most fortunate discovery, 
a* the admiral had under his orders only twenty ships 
of the line and three frigates. As the superiority of the 
enemy was so decided, and as the consequences of a de- 
feat would have been fatal to this country, the admiral 
thought himself bound in prudence to return to Portsmouth 
for reinforcements. He reached Spithead on the 27th of 
June, and remained till the arrival of the ships from the 
Mediterranean and the Spanish and Portuguese trade; 



while the summer fleet from the West Indies brought 
a further supply of seamen, and enabled him to put to sea 
again with an addition of ten ships of the line. Bu 
there was a deficiency of frigates, owing to the great 



In the mean time the preparations at Brest being fully Reign of 
completed, the French fleet put to sea on the 8th of July.G«°rg* WL 
It consisted of thirty-two sail of the line, besides a large 
number of frigates ; and Count d'Orvilliers commanded in 
chief, while the other principal officers were Counts Du- 
chaffault, de Guichen, and de Grassc, M. dc Rochechoart 
and M. dc la Mottc-Piquct. A prince of the blood royal 
had also been sent to serve on board of this fleet ; we mean 
the Duke of Chartres, son and heir to the Duke of Or- 
leans, and first prince of the blood royal of France in 
the collateral line, who commanded one of the divisions 
in the capacity of admiral. On the flth day of July, 
the British fleet sailed out of Portsmouth in three divi- 
sions ; the first commanded by Sir Robert Harland, the 
third by Sir Hugh Palliser, and the centre by Admiral 
Keppel, accompanied by Admiral Campbell, an officer of 
great courage and merit. The French had been inform- 
ed that the British fleet was greatly inferior to their own, 
which was true at the time when they received the in- 
formation ; and being yet unapprised of the reinforcement 
it had received, Count d'Orvilliers sailed at first in quest 
of it, intending to attack it while in the weak condition re- 
presented to him. 

As the British admiral was equally intent on coming to 
action as soon as possible, they were not long before they 
met. The hostile fleets came in sight on the 23d of Julv ; 
but the appearance of the British ships soon convinced t in- 
French admiral of his mistake, and he immediately deter- 
mined to avoid an engagement as anxiously as he had 
formerly sought it ; and in this he was favoured by the 
approach of night. All that could be done by the British, 
therefore, was to form the line of battle, in expectation that 
the enemy would follow the example. During the night the 
wind changed, and the French getting the weather-gage, 
had the choice of coming to action or of declining it en- 
tirely in their own power, whilst the British admiral was de- 
prived of the opportunity of forcing them to engage as he 
had proposed. During the space of four days matters con- 
tinued in this state; the French cautiously avoiding a battle, 
and the British beating up against the wind with a resolu- 
tion to attack them. But notwithstanding all his efforts, the 
British admiral had the mortification to sec his endeavours 
defeated by the vigilance and precaution of the enemy. The 
chase lasted till the 27th of July. But between ten and 
eleven in the morning of that day, an alteration of wind 
and weather occasioned several movements in both fleets, 
which brought them so near each other, that it was no 
longer in the power of the enemy to decline an engage- 
ment. Both fleets were now on the same tack, and had 
they so remained, the British fleet on coming up with the 
French would have had an opportunity of engaging ship 
to ship ; but as this was a mode of combating quite con- 
trary to the wishes of the enemy, their admiral, as soon 
as he found an action likely to ensue, put bis ships on the 
contrary tack, by which means a close action was avoided. 
As soon as the van of the British fleet, consisting of Sir 
Robert Harland's division, came up, they directed their 
fire upon it, though at too great a distance to make any 
impression ; but the fire was not returned by the British 
ships till they came close enough to do execution. In this 
manner the hostile fleets passed close to each other on op- 
posite tacks, keeping up a very heavy and destructive fire. 

The centre division of the British line having passed 
the rearmost ships of the enemy, the first care of the ad- 
miral was to renew the engagement as soon as the ships 
of the different fleets yet in action had got clear of each 
other respectively. Sir Robert Harland, with some ships 



the ships of the line in 



to all others. 



other respectively. Sir Robert Harland, with some ships 
of his division, had already tacked, and stood towards the 
French ; but the remaining part of the fleet had not yet 
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Ut-ign of \ Df( the damages which they had received in the action. 
l "2^"/-His own M P ^ Victory had suffered too much to tack 
1 about instantly; and had he done it he would have thrown 



the ahips astern of him into disorder. As soon as it was 
practicable, however, the Victory wore, and steered again 

rthc enemy before any other ship of the centre divi- 
not above three or four of which were able to follow 
the example. The other ships not having recovered their 
stations near enough to support each other on a renewal of 
the action, in order to collect them more readily for that 
purpose the admiral made the signal for the line of battle 
ahead. It was now three in the afternoon ; but the ships 
of the British fleet had not sufficiently regained their sta- 
tions to engage. The Victory lay nearest the enemy, 
with the four ships above mentioned, and seven more of 
Sir Robert Harland's division. These twelve were the 
only ships in any condition for immediate service ; of the 
others belonging to the centre and to Sir Robert Har- 
land's division, three were a great way astern, and five at 
a considerable distance to leeward, much disabled in their 
rigging. Sir Hugh Palliscr, who commanded the rear di- 
vision during the time of action, in which he had behaved 
with signal bravery, came of course last out of it, and, in 
consequence of the admiral's signal for form Log the line 
of battle ahead, was to have led the van on renewing the 
fight ; but his division was upon the contrary tuck, and was 
entirely out of the line. The French, on the other hand, 
expecting to be directly re-attacked, had closed together 
in tacking, and were now spreading themselves into a line 
of battle. But on discovering the position of the Bri- 
tish ships which had fallen to leeward, they immediately 
stood towards them in order to cut them off. This obliged 
the admiral to wear, and to steer athwart the enemy's 
foremost division, in order to secure them ; directing, at 
the same time. Sir Robert Harland to form his division in 
a line astern, in order to confront the enemy till Sir Hugh 
Falliser should come up, and enable him to act more effec- 
tually. In moving to the protection of the leeward ships 
the admiral was now drawing near the enemy. As Sir 
Hugh Falliser still continued to windward, he made a sig- 
nal for all the ships in that quarter to come into his wake, 
and Sir Hugh repeated this signal ; but it wus unluckily 
mistaken by the ships of his division for an order to come 
into his own wake, which they did accordingly ; and as he 
still remained in his position, they retained theirs of course. 
Sir Robert Harland was now directed to Lake his station 
ahead, and the signal was repeated for Sir Hugh Palli«cr's 
division to come into his wake ; but this signal was not 
complied with, any more than a verbal message to that pur- 
pose, and other subsequent signals for Sir Hugh's division 
coming into its station in the line, before it was too late to 
recommence any operations against the enemy. In the 
night, the French resolved to put it wholly out of the 
power of the British fleet to attack them a second time ; 
and for this purpose three of their swiftest sailing vessels 
were fixed in the stations occupied during the day by the 
three flag ships of the respective divisions, with lights at 
their mast heads, to deceive the British fleet into the be- 
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lief that the French fleet kept its position with an intent to breach between the 
fight next morning. Frotected by this stratagem, the re- of both were so mu 
rounder of the French fleet drew off unperccived during deep concern that 



nation had so Ion 
and glorious victories at sea, that it was supposed alind 
of impossibility for a French and British fleet to encounter 
without the total ruin of the former. The event of the 
last engagement, therefore, became an object of severe 
criticism ; and complaints were made, that, through the 
bad conduct of the blue division, an opportunity had been 
lost of gaining a complete victory over the French fleet. 
These complaints were quickly introduced into the public 
; and were carried on with a warmth and vehe- 
which threw the whole nation into a ferment. The 
of Sir Hugh Palliser, the vice-admiral of the blue, 
were no less violent in the defence of his conduct than hii 
in its condemnation ; whilst those who 
d the cause of the admiral manifested equal deter- 
ition in accusing him of being the real cause of the 
escape of the French fleet, through his disobedience of 
the signals and orders of his commander, and by remain- 
ing at a distance with his division, instead of coming to 
the assistance of the rest of the fleet. An accusation of 
so weighty a nature alarmed Sir Hugh Palliser, who in 
consequence applied to Admiral Keppel for a justification 
of his conduct, and required of him to sign and publish a 
paper relative to the engagement of the 27th of July, 
stating, that he did not intend by his signals on the even- 
ing of that day to renew the battle then, but only to be 
in readiness for the next morning. The admiral rejected 
this demand, on which Sir Hugh Palliscr published, in one 
of the daily papers, a variety of details concerning the en- 
gagement, reflecting severely on the conduct of the ad- 
miral, and prefacing the whole by a letter signed with his 
name. An attack so public, and so detrimental to his 
character, induced Admiral Keppel to declare to the ad- 
miralty, that unless Sir Hugh Palliser explained this mat- 
ter to his satisfaction, he could not, consistently with his 
reputation, ever again act in conjunction with that officer. 

This altercation having occurred before the meeting 
of parliament, was of course noticed when it assembled. 
In the House of Peers an inquiry was demanded into the 
conduct of the commanders of the fleet on the 27th of 
July ; and in the House of Commons it was urged, that as 
Admiral Keppel had expressed a public refusal to serve 
in conjunction with Sir Hugh Palliscr, the cause of such 
a declaration ought to be investigated. Admiral Keppel 
and Sir Hugh Palliser, who were both present in the 
house upon this occasion, spoke severally on the point in 
question ; and after a keen debate, a motion was made for 
an address to the crown to bring Sir Hugh Palliser to a 
trial for his behaviour in the late engagement with the 
French fleet. To this motion Sir Hugh Palliser replied, 
in a speech of great heat and vehemence, that he had al- 
ready demanded and obtained a court-martial on Admiral 
Keppel, whom he now charged with having, through hii 
misconduct, caused the failure of success in that engage- 
ment. This intelligence was received with astonishment 
in the house. It had been, and still continued to be, the 
general desire of individuals of all parties, to heal the 
breach between these officers at a time when the services 
ch needed ; and it was therefore with 



the house learned the determination 

the night, and retired with all speed towards Brest, which which had been taken to bring Admiral Keppel to a 

they entered the following day. Their departure wus not trial. The admiral, however, conducted himself on this 

discovered till break of day; but it was too late to pursue occasion with remarkable temper and coolness. He ao 

them, as they were only discernible from the mast heads quiesced without reluctance in the orders which had been 

of the largest ships in the British fleet. The admiral then given him to prepare for a trial of his conduct ; and he 

made the best of his way to Plymouth, as being the nearest expressed a hope, that, upon inquiry, it would be found to 

port, in order to put his fleet into a proper condition to have b< 
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Reign of the charge* against Admiral Keppel, and appointing a 
George III. triaii wag strongly censured in the house, upon the ground 
" that it was their duty to labour with the utmost earnest- 

ness, and exert their whole official influence, to stifle an 
unhappy disagreement, the consequences of which might 
be highly detrimental to the public service, instead of 
promoting the dispute, by consenting to bring it to a ju- 
dicial and public hearing. On the other hand, it was 
observed, that the admiralty could not, consistently with 
the impartiality which they owed to every officer of the 
navy, refuse to receive all matters of complaint relating 
to subjects in their department ; that they had no right 
to decide on the merits of any case laid before them, but 
were bound to refer it to a court composed of naval 
officers, who were the only proper and competent judges 
in professional matters ; that, in conformity with these 
principles, they left the decision of the present alterca- 
tion to the gentlemen of the navy, whose honour and in- 
tegrity in all instances of this kind had never been culled 
in question, and by whose verdict every officer in that 
branch of the service mutt wish to stand or fall. The ar- 
guments upon this subject being urged with much heat 
and vehemence, generated uncommon animosity, and gave 
rise to a spirit of contention which diffused itself among 
all classes of society. Individuals of every rank and pro- 
fession engaged in it with as much zeal as if they had 
been personally concerned in the issue ; and the dissa- 
tisfaction that prevailed among the upper classes in the 
navy appeared in a memorial presented to the king by 
twelve of the oldest and most distinguished admirals, at 
the head of whom was Lord Hawke, condemning the con- 
duct of Sir Hugh I'alliser without reserve, and censuring 
thai of the admiralty itself, as establishing a precedent 
pregnant with the most ruinous consequences to the naval 
service. The majority of those who subscribed this me- 
morial were not only officers of the highest rank and im- 
portance in the navy, but unconnected with the opposition, 



was again lost by nearly the tame majority as before. Dut Reign of 
however victorious they might be in divisions, the con- George III. 
duct of the admiralty was far from giving general satis- W "V"»'' 
faction. Following the example of Admiral Keppel, Lord 
Howe declared his resolution to relinquish the service 
while it continued under the present system of mana 
ment; and his resignation was followed by that of Sir 1 
bert I briars. I, Sir John Lindsay, and several others; I 
so general had the dislike to the service now become, I 
no fewer than twenty captains of the first distinction pro- 
posed to go in a body to resign their commissions at once ; 
and they were prevented doing so only by the urgent oc- 
casion there was at that time for their service*. 

The same feeling which led to these resignations pro- 
duced a direct attack upon Lord Sandwich, then first 
lord of the admiralty. But though in this as in other 
cases the ministry were victorious, they could not prevent 
an inquiry into the cause of our want of success in the 
American war. litis was insisted upon by Lord Howe and 
General Howe, whose conduct had been so much reflected 
upon, that a vindication became absolutely necessary. The 
inquiry was indeed singularly disagreeable to the admi- 
nistration, and consequently evaded as long as possible. 
From the evidence of Lord Cornwallis and other officer* 
of high rank, however, it appeared that the force* sent to 
America were at no time sufficient to reduce it ; that the. 
Americans were utmost universally unfriendly to the Bri- 
tish cause; and that from the nature of the country, the 
conquest of it would be attended with great difficulties. It 
was also proved, that, from its great strength, the camp 
of the Americans on Long Islitttd could not have been 
attacked with any probability of success, after their defeat 
in 177G, owing to the want of artillery and other neces- 
saries. In every instance, therefore, the general's conduct 
was shown to have been judicious and proper. But these 
facts being directly at variance with the view which the 
ministry wished to countenance, counter-evidence 



and attached by various motives to the court and ministry ; produced, in order to invalidate the testimony of the re- 
90 that their conduct in this instance must have been un- spectable witnesses above mentioned, and Major-general 
influenced by party consideration*. 



No business of consequence was discussed in cither 
house of parliament during the trial, which began upon the 
7th of January 1779, and lasted till the llth of February 
ensuing. After a lengthened and minute investigation, 
the court-martial acquitted Admiral Keppel, in the most 
complete and honourable manner, of all the charges which 
had been brought qgainst him ; he was declared to have 
acted the part of a judicious, brave, and experienced of- 
ficer ; and the accusation was censured in the severest 
manner. Both houses of parliament then voted him their 
thanks for the eminent services he had performed ; the city 
of London conferred on him every mark of honour and 
respect it could bestow ; and the nation re-echoed with his 
praise ; whilst the resentment against his accuser was so 
strong a* to constrain him to retire wholly from public 
life, and to re»ign all his employments. But notwithstand- 
ing the high degree of national favour and esteem in which 
Admiral Keppel stood, he thought it prudent to withdraw 
from a situation in which he found himself not acceptable 
to those in power, and accordingly resigned his command. 

The conduct of those who presided at the admiralty 
board now became an object of severe censure ; and a 
number of fact* were cited to prove, that for many years 
past they had acted in u manner highly reprehensible. 
The debates were uncommonly animated : and a resolution 
for censuring the conduct of the admiralty was lost by 
a majority ot only thirty-four. Administration, however, 
still kept their grou 



Robertson, and Mr Joseph Galloway, 

were examined. According to the 
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nd ; and although a second attempt 
was* made to show that the state of the navv was incom- also cleared up ; several charges against him were 
mensurate with the vast sums bestowed upon it, the poiut ed; and it appeared that the Americans, far from 



Gallowuy especially, the conduct of General Howe had 
not been unexceptionable ; the greater part of the Ame- 
ricans were friendly to the cause of Britain ; the country 
was not so full of obstructions as had been represented; 
the woods and forest* formed no obstruction to the march- 
of urmie* in as many columns as they pleased ; and 
might carry provisions for nineteen day* on their 
backs. Upon such extravagant assertions, proceeding un- 
doubtedly from ignorance, no stress whatever could be 
laid; yet they fully answered the purpose of ministry at 
this time, namely procrastination,' and preventing the dis- 
agreeable truths elicited in the course of the inquiry from 
striking the minds of the public too forcibly. 

The event of this inquiry, however, encouraged General 
Burgoyne to insist for an examination of his conduct, 
which indeed had been so unmercifully censured, that 
even the ministers began to think he had suffered too 
much, and that he ought to be allowed to vindicate him- 
self. He was accordingly permitted to bring witnesses in 
his own behalf, and from the evidence produced, it ap- 
peared that he had acted the part both of a general and 
a soldier; that the attachment of his army to him was so 
great, that no dangers or difficulties could shake it ; and 
that, even when all their patience and courage were found 
to be ineffectual, they were still ready to obey his com- 
mands, and die with arms in their bands. A great num- 
ber of other particulars relating to his expedition were 

refut- 
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Reign of the contemptible enemy they had been called, were intre- 
(irorge III. pjj Rm J resolute antagonist*. 
'~ r ~ After the resignation of Admiral Keppel, the command 

of the Channel fleet was bestowed on Sir Charles Hardy, a 
brave and experienced officer, but now advanced in years, 
having retired from the service with the design of not re- 
turning to it, and being at that time governor of Greenwich 
hospital. The choice of an admiral to command this fleet 
was now of the greatest importance, on account of the 
accession of Spain to the general confederacy which took 
place during the present year. This determination was 
formally intimated by the Spanish minister on the 17th 
of June 1779, and was attended with new but ineffectual 
proposals for an accommodation with America, and the 
removal of the ministry. The imminent danger, however, 
wmcn me nation was now exposed, required vigorous 
exertion ; unci various projects for its internal defence were 
laid before the parliament. The spirit and magnanimity 
displayed on this occasion did the highest honour to the 
national character, and fully justified the opinion enter- 
I of it* valour and resources. All parts of the king- 
I actuated by a desire to concur in every mea- 
for its defence ; large sums were subscrib- 



ed by persons of rank and affluence ; and companies 
raised, and regiments formed, with an alacrity which quickly 



I all apprehensions for the safety of the 
On the other hand, the French, thmking themselves 
secure of victory by the accession of Spain, began to ex- 
tend their schemes of conquest ; and a squadron was fitted 
out under the command of the Marquis ae Vaudreuil, des- 
tined to reinforce the fleet commanded by D'Estaing. But 
before proceeding to its destination, this squadron made 
an attack on the British settlements on the rivers Senegal 
and Gambia, which were easily conquered. On this oc- 
casion the French quitted their own island of Gorec, which 
was soon afterwards taken possession of by Sir Edward 
Hughes, when on his way to the East Indies. But these dis- 
tant conquests being insufficient to produce any serious im- 
pression, it was resolved to strike a blow nearer home, by 
the conquest of Jersey and Guernsey. An attempt was ac- 
cordingly made on these islands, but with so little success 
that not a single man could be disembarked on the spot 
which they intended to conquer. The enterprise, however, 
proved indirectly serviceable to the cause of America. A 
fleet of four hundred merchantmen and transports was at 
this time on the point of sailing for New York, under the 
conduct of Admiral Arbuthnot ; but that officer, informed 
of the attack on Jersey, thought it his duty to go to the as- 
sistance of that island rather than proceed on his voyage ; 
and this delay was followed by another, occasioned by 
bad weather, so that the fleet, which was laden with War- 
like stores and necessaries, did not arrive till the end of 
August, and several important enterprises projected by 
Sir I lenry Clinton were in consequence abandoned. The 
French, however, determined to make a second attempt 
on Jersey ; but their squadron, being attacked bv another 
under Sir James Wallace, was driven on shore in a small 
bay on the roast of Normandy, under cover of a battery, 
and pursued by the British commander, who silenced th'e 



battery, took a thirty-four gun frigate, with two rich prizes, 
and burned two other frigates and several vessels " 
in the at 



Thus disappointed in the attempt on Jersey, the court 
of France next projected an invasion of (treat Britain 
itself : and the preparations for the enterprise, whether 
i or not, were so formidable, as justly to excite a 
erable alarm in this country. Not only were the 
troops in the French service marched down to the 
it* of the British Channel, but transports were provid- 
ed in great numbers, and many general officers prow 
ed; the persons who were to command this important 
vol. v. 



spit* 

the 



pedition were also named by the government. A junction Reign of 
was formed between the French and Spanish fleets, in George III- 
■avnurs of the British to prevent f 



the endeavours of the British to prevent it ; and 
combined fleets made their appearance in the British 
seas with upwards of sixty ships of the line, besides a vast 
number of frigates and other armed vessels. But all this 
formidable preparation ended in the capture of only a single 
ship, the Ardent, of sixty-four guns. The combined fleets 
had passed the British fleet under Sir Charles Hardy in 
the mouth of the Channel without observing him ; and then 
sailing along the coast of England, they came in sight of 
Plymouth, where they captured the Ardent, as already 
mentioned; after which they returned, without making the 
least attempt to effect a landing. The British admiral 
good his entrance into the Channel without opposi- 
on the enemy quitting it, which a strong easterly 
wind obliged them to do; and he endeavoured to entice 
them up the Channel in pursuit of him ; but the great 
sickness and mortality on board their ships obliged them 
to retire, in order, as they alleged, to recruit the health of 
their crews. Thus ended the first, and indeed the greatest 
exploit performed by the combined fleets in the British 
seas. An annual parade of a similar kind was afterwards 
kept up, and as formally opposed on the part of the Bri- 
tish ; but no act of hostility was ever committed by cither 
of the Channel fleets against each other. 

Though the pusillanimity manifested by the combined 
fleets was such that the French themselves were ashamed 
of it, the appearance of them in the Channel furnished 
opposition with abundance of matter for declamation. All 
ranks of men, indeed, now began to be wearied of the 
American war ; and even those who had formerly been the 
most zealous in recommending coercive measures were at 
length convinced of their utter inutility. The calamitous 
effects produced by the continuation of these measures, 
indeed, had by this time rendered the greater part of the 
people exceedingly averse to the war ; and the almost uni- 
versal wish was, that the oppressive burden of the Ame- 
rican contest should be cast off, and the entire national 
strength exerted against those whom we had been accus- 
tomed to consider as our natural enemies. Nevertheless, 
the national spirit continued to be exerted with unabated 
vigour. Large sums, subscribed in the several counties, 
were employed in raising volunteers, and forming them 
into independent companies ; and association* were also 
entered into in the towns, where the inhabitant* bestow- 
ed a considerable portion of their time in training them- 
selves to the use of arms. The East India Company, too, 
forgot their quarrels with ministry, and not only present- 
ed government with a sum sufficient for levying six thou- 
sand seamen, but at it* own cost added three seventy-four 
gun ships to the navy. 

Administration, however, not yet weary of the plans 
which they bad originally adopted, seemed still inclined 
to prosecute schemes of conquest. The virulence of oppo- 
sition continued unabated ; and. what was worse, every part 
of the kingdom seemed to imbibe the sentiments of the mi- 
nority in parliament. Amongst the charges i 
against mmisters was that of misapplying the i 
An hundred thousand men were employed for the i 
defence of the kingdom. The arniv of Great Britain at this 
fell little short of three hundred thousand men ; the 



navy amounted to three hundred sail, including frigates 
and armed vessels ; twenty millions had been expanded on 
the service of the year 177!) ; and yet, with all this force 
and treasure, the utmost boast that ministers could make 
was. th.it the enemy had hitherto been kept at bay. Nor 
were the other charges of a less grave description. Veteran 
officers had been passed over to make room for persons of 
inferior merit ; whilst the discontent* and miserabh 
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Reign of of Ireland, the loss of the West India islands, and other 
disasters, were all put to the account of ministers ; and it 
*~ was alleged that the universal cry of the nation was for 
their dismission. To all this ministry replied by denying 
or attempting to refute every allegation, and at last, after 
several stormy debates, gained their point of an address 
without an amendment, by large majorities in both houses. 

But the enormous expense incurred in carrying on the 
war occasioned such general alarm, that it was no longer 
possible to refuse complying with some scheme of econo- 
my, or at least giving it a patient hearing. The Duke of 
Richmond proposed that I " 



Richmond proposed that the crown should set the example, spective di 
and moved for an address to this purpose ; but the mo- But the 
tion was negatived. The Earl of Shelburne next brought more morti 



worse. The first proposition in Mr Burke's plan was to Reign of 
abolish the office of secretary of state for the colonies ;Cieorgr III. 
and the utmost efforts of administration could preserve ' J i~— " 
this office only by a majority of seven. The board of 
trade, however, was abolished by a majority of nine; but 
this was the only defeat sustained by ministry at present, 
all the rest of the plan being rejected excepting only one 
clause, by which it was enacted that the offices of lieute- 
nant and ensign in the yeomen of the guards should no 
longer be sold, but given to officers in the army and navy 
on half pay, and of fifteen ycurs' standing in their rc- 
of service. 

to sustain a still 



the subject under the consideration of 
having, in a very elaborate speech, 
penses of former times with the present, and shown the 
immense disparity, he moved that the expenditure of the 
vast sums annually sunk in extraordinaries should be 
brought under some control, and that to extend the pub- 
lic expenses beyond the sums granted by parliament, was 
an invasion of its peculiar and exclusive right*. But al- 
though the Earl of Shelbume's motion was rejected, and 
some others of a similar tendency shared the same fate, 
the minds of the people were far from being conciliated 
to the views of ministers. On the contrary, an opinion 
began to prevail that they exercised an unconstitutional 
influence over the representatives of the nation, and that 
as this influence had recently been greatly augmented, 
nothing short of a change in the constitution of parliament 
could remedy the evil complained of. Accordingly, on the 
30th of December 1779, a petition to this effect was framed 
in the city of York, where a number of the most respectable 
people in the county had assembled ; and sixty-one gen- 
tlemen were appointed as a committee for carrying into 
effect the object contemplated by the petitioners. The 
York petition was followed by others of a similar descrip- 
tion from twenty-seven of the principal counties and largest 
towns in England; while severe and even opprobrious lan- 
guage was used in the county meetings respecting both the 
ministry and the parliament. 

The emissaries of America and the other enemies of 
Great Britain are said to have been active in fomenting 
these discords, which at this period rose to a height un- 
known for a century past. But the ministry continued firm, 
and, previous to taking any of the petitions into considera- 
tion, insisted on going through the business of the supplies. 

At length, in the beginning of February 1780, a plan 
was brought forward by Mr Burke, for securing the in- 
dependence of parliament, and introducing economy into 
the various departments of government. He proposed the 
abolition of the offices of treasurer, comptroller, and cof- 
ferer of the household ; of treasurer of the chamber, mas- 
ter of the household, the board of green cloth, and seve- 
ral other places under the steward of the household ; of 
the great and removing wardrobe, the jewel office, the 
robes, board of works, and the civil branch of the board 
of ordnance. Other reformations were also suggested ; 
but though the temper of the times obliged the minister 
to admit the bills, and even to pretend an approbation 
of the plan, he had no serious intention of acquiescing 
in the scheme to its full extent, or indeed in any part, 
if he could possibly help it. When the plan, ' 
came to be considered in detail, he wai 
objections to every part of it. But the 
of the people without doors had now affected many of the 
members of parliament, and caused them to desert their 
old standard. An economical plan proposed in the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Shelburne was rejected by a nar- 
row majority, and in the lower house matters went still 




l defeat than that which they had met with 
in the abolition' of the board of trade. The 6th of April 
being the day appointed for taking into consideration the 
numerous petitions already mentioned, the subject of these 
was introduced by Mr Dunning, in an elaborate speech, 
in which he dwelt on the numerous attempts which had 
been made to introduce reformation and economy into the 
plans of government, and which had been defeated by 
ministerial artifice, or overthrown by mere dint of num- 
bers ; and he concluded by moving the celebrated reso- 
lution, that " the influence of the crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished." After a long 
and stormy debate, this motion was carried; upon which 
Mr Dunning further moved, that the House of Commons 
was as competent to examine into and correct abuses in 
the expenditure of the civil list as in any other branch of 
the public revenue; and this was followed by a third reso- 
lution, moved by Mr Thomas Pitt, that it was the duty of 
the house to provide an immediate and effectual redress 
of the abuses complained of in the petitions. The minis- 
try now interposed with a request that nothing further 
might be done at that sitting; but such was the temper 
of the house, that both these motions were carried with- 
out a division. 

Ministry had never experienced such a complete defeat, 
nor been treated with so much asperity of language. The 
news of the proceedings of the day were received by the 
people at large with as much joy as if a complete victory 
over a foreign enemy had been announced. Opposition, 
however, though masters of the field at present, did not 
imagine that they had obtained any permanent victory, 
and therefore resolved to make the most of the advantages 
they had gained. Accordingly, at the next meeting it 
was moved by Mr Dunning, that to ascertain the inde- 
pendence of parliament, and remove all suspicion of its 
being under undue influence, there should, every session, 
seven days after the meeting of parliament, be laid before 
the house an account of all the sums issued out of the 
civil list, or any other branch of the revenue, since the 
last recess, in favour of any of its members ; and this 
passed with little difficulty. But when he moved that the 
treasurers of the chamber and household, the cofferer, 
comptroller, and master of the household, with the clerks 
of the green cloth, and their deputies, should be excluded 
from having scats in the house, a warm debate ensued, and 
the motion was carried only by a majority of two. This was 
the lost triumph of the popular party; their next motion, 
for the exclusion of revenue officers, being thrown by a ma- 
jority of twenty-seven. A final effort was however 
by Mr Dunning, who proposed an address to the 
against proroguing or dissolving the parliament, until mea- 
had been taken to prevent the improper influence 
of in the petitions ; but on a division the motion 
it by a very considerable majority. Ministry would 
gladly have screened their friends from the vengeance of 
the lateness of the hour, it being then 
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Rrign of to rice, insisted that the house should remain sitting ; and 
Seorge III. thui the deserters from the popular party were condemned 
to hear their conduct set forth in terms such as were never 

to members of the 



isr. 

The last victory of administration c«i 
uruble opinion which the people had 
aiority of their representatives ; and it 




which 



of the 

in the height of the 
conduct of the parliament had cre- 
in the multitude, those discontents broke out which 
so near involving the kingdom in a species of civil 
The hardships under which individuals of the Ro- 
Catholic persuasion laboured in this country had 
lately engaged the consideration of enlightened and libe- 
ral-minded men; whilst the inutility as well as absurdity 
of persecuting people from whom no danger was to be ap- 
prehended, and who were not suspected of disaffection to 
the civil constitution of this country, had induced several 
persons of rank and influence to undertake to procure 
them relief from the disabilities under which they la- 
boured. Meanwhile the calamities of the times had afford- 
ed the Catholics a proper occasion for manifesting their 
attachment to government; and accordingly they present- 
ed a loyal and dutiful address to the king, containing the 
strongest assurances of affection and fidelity to his person 
and civil government. They declared that their exclusion 
from many of the benefits of that constitution had not 
diminished their reverence for it ; that they had patiently 
submitted to such restrictions and discouragements as the 
legislature thought expedient, and had thankfully received 
such relaxation of the rigour of the laws as the mildness 
of an enlightened age and the benignity of the British go- 
vernment had gradually produced ; that they submissively 
waited, without presuming to suggest either time or mea- 
sure, for such other indulgence as the happy causes al- 
luded to could not fail in their own season to effect; that 
their dissent from the legal establishment in matters of 
religion was purely conscientious; that they held no 
opinions adverse to his majesty's government, or repug- 
nant to the duties of good citizens; that they thought it 
their duty to assure his majesty of their unreserved affec- 
tion to his government, of their unalterable attachment 
to the cause and welfare of the country, and their detes- 
tation of the designs and views of any foreign power against 
the dignity of the crown and the safety and tranquillity 
of the people; and that, though they did not 
to point out the particular means by which they 
be allowed to testify their zeal and their wishes to 
the country, they would be perfectly ready, on every 
occasion, to give such proofs of their fidelity, and of the 
purity of their intentions, as his majesty's wisdom and the 
sense of the nation should at any time deem expedient. 
This address was presented to the king on the 1st of May 
177H, and was signed by the Duke of Norfolk, the Hurls 
of Surrey and Shrewsbury, the Lords Stourton, Petre, 
Arundel, Dormer, Teynham, Clifford, and Linton; and 
by a hundred and sixty-three commoners of rank and 
fortune. 

The only obstacle which stood in the way was the diffi- 
culty of overcoming the prejudices of the lower classes, 
who were disposed to disapprove of and condemn any in- 
dulgence shown to those of a persuasion which they had 
been taught to regard with horror and detestation. But 
notwithstanding the prepossessions of the vulgar, it was 
resolved by several individuals of generous and liberal 
sentiments, to espouse their cause as far as it could be 
done consistently with the principles of the constitution 
and the general temper of the times. And the circum- 
stance of their being patronized by some of the principal 
- wa» greatly in their favour; for it 




showed that those who professed to be the most strenuous Reign of 
friends of freedom and the constitution did not imagine Oeorxe III • 
that theae would be endangered by treating the Roman 
lenity than they had hitherto expe- 
' about the middle of May, Sir 
a motion for the repeal of some of 
which the Catholics laboured. 
He grounded his motion on the necessity of vindicating the 
honour and asserting the true principle* of the Protestant 
religion, of which the peculiar merit consisted in an abhor- 
rence of persecution. He represented the address above 
quoted as a convincing proof of the loyal disposition of the 
Roman Catholics, and as an unfeigned testimony of the 
soundness of their political principles ; and, to silence the 
objections of those who might suspect the Catholics of 
duplicity, a test was proposed of so binding and solemn a 
nature, that no authority could annul its efficacy. 

The pains and penalties of the statutes to be repealed 
were laid before the house by Mr Dunning. By these 
statutes it was made felony in a foreign clergyman of the 
Catholic communion, and high treason in one who was a 
native of this kingdom, to teach the doctrines, or peri* orm 
divine service according to the rites, of that church; the 
estates of persons educated abroad in the Catholic persua- 
sion were forfeited to the next Protestant heir ; a son, or 
any other nearest relation, being a Protestant, was em- 
powered to take possession of his own father's, or nearest 
Kinsman's estate, during their lives; and a Roman Ca- 
tholic was disabled from acquiring any legal property hy 
purchase. The mildness of the British government did 
not indeed countenance the enforcement of the severities 
enacted by these statutes ; but still the prospect of gain 
subjected every man of the Roman Catholic persuasion to 
the ill usage of informers ; and on the evidence of such 
miscreants the magistrates were bound, however unwilling, 
to put these cruel laws in execution. 

In consequence of such representations, the motion made 
in favour of the Roman Catholics was received without 
a dissentient voice ; and a bill conformable thereto was 
brought into and passed through both houses. The test 
or oath to be taken by the Catholics was conceived in the 
strongest terms. They were to swear allegiance to the 
king's P Er " >n and family, and to abjure especially the pre- 

III.' '"TheVUrTto deda^e "thw dUb'elief amf d^estatio" 
of the doctrines, that it is lawful to put individuals to death 
on pretence of their being heretics; that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics ; that princes excommunicated by the 
pope and council, or by the see of Rome, or any other au- 
thority, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects or 
by any others ; and that the pope of Rome, or any other 
foreign prelate or sovereign, is entitled to any temporal or 
civil jurisdiction or pre-eminence, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in this kingdom. And they were solemnly to pro- 
fess, that they made the aforesaid declaration* with the 
utmost sincerity, and in the strictest and plainest mean- 
ing of the words and language of the test, without har- 
bouring a secret persuasion that any dispensation from 
Rome, or any other authority, could acquit or absolve 
them from the obligations contracted by tills oath, or de- 
clare it null and void. 

The favour shown to the Roman Catholics in England 
encouraged those of the same persuasion in Scotland to 
hope for a similar relief; and several Scottish gentlemen of 
high rank and character, who had seats in the house, not 
only expressed their warmest wishes for the extension of the 
indulgence to their own country, but declared their inten- 
tion to bring in a bill for the purpose the ensuing session. 
The design was approved of by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland ; and a petition on behalf of the 
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cc prepared, the secret lean of others, who Mill imagined that it was Rrigr, of 
were for a time obscured not inconsistent with good policy to discourage a religion, Georg* 1 1 1. 
ous fanaticism, looming large and from the professors of which so much danger had accrued 

to the constitution of this country in former times, and 
who, though averse to nets of violence, thought it 



«ary to keep alive the antipathy to the ancient faith, and 
rillingnt 



high in the political horizon. A pamphlet appeared, in 
which the doctrines and professors of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion were represented, the former as damnable, 

and the latter as the common foes of mankind and the by no means to show a willingness to grant any further 
disturbers of all states ; and this inflammatory production indulgence than it had hitherto experienced. On these 
being circulated among every class, raised up a great num- grounds they were of opinion, that a suspension of the 
ber of enemies to the intended petition. The opposition laws enacted against it, although tacit and unauthorized, 
was at first chiefly conducted by persons at Edinburgh, was sufficient to remove all complaint* of harshness and 
who assumed the title of The Committee for the Protest- oppression on the part of the Roman Catholics ; and they 
ant Interest, and under that denomination carried on a looked upon the penal statutes as a requisite bar to eon- 
correspondence with all those who coincided in their opi- fine the Catholics within the bounds of due submission to 
nions, being in fact a very large proportion of the common the laws of a Protestant state. 

people in Scotland. This committee, from its residence Hence a society was formed in London, under the de~ 
in the capital of the kingdom, was naturally supposed to signation of the Protestant Association, and Lord George 
consist of persons of weight and influence; and hence it Gordon, who had rendered himself conspicuous in Scotland 
in a manner directed the motions of 
persons of whom it was composed, 
honest though mistaken views. Th 
preservation of the Protestant religic 
their country, which they conceived 
the indulgence shown to individuals of the Roman Cath 
lie persuasion ; and, actuated by these ideas, they exerted 
themselves so effectually, that the principal gentlemen of 
the Catholic persuasion thought it requisite to convey to 
the ministry an intimation of their desire to desist for the 
present from applying for an indulgence similar to that 
which had been extended to their fellow-subjects of the 
same communion in England. They published also in the 
newspapers the representation which they had made to the 
ministry, in hopes of convincing the country that they were 

sincerely disposed to remove any cause of dissatisfaction applause, Lord George next moved that the whole body 
on their own account, and to submit to any inconvenience of the association should meet on the second day of June, 
rather than occasion disturbance, even in the prosecution in St George's Fields, at ten in the morning, to accompany 
of a lawful and praiseworthy object. But matters had DM him to the House of Commons for the presentation of the 
gone too far to be conciliated by any concessions. petition ; which was also absented to unanimously. Lord 

■|y of February 1779, the populace met ac- George then informed the meeting, that if he found him- 



the others. 'live 
towever, acted from 
;y aimed only at the 
n and the liberties of 
to be endangered by 



by his opposition to the repeal, was elected its president; 
and this body now prepared to act in a decisive manner 
against the resolutions of the legislature. 

On the 29th of May 1780 the members of the association 
held a meeting in order to settle as to the manner in which 
they should present a petition to the House of Commons 
against the repeal of the penal statutes ; and on this occa- 
sion a long speech was delivered by the president, who re- 
presented the Roman persuasion as gaining ground rapidly 
in the country, and affirmed that the only method of stop- 
ping its progress, whs to go up with a spirited remonstrance 
to their representatives, and to tell them in plain and re- 
solute terms that they were determined to maintain their 
religious freedom against all enemies, and at whatever 
sacrifice. This harangue being received with the loudest 



On the 2d day i 
cording to appointment, in 
various projects which they had in 



They would not 



began by an attack upon the house inhabited by the Ro- into four divisions, the first, sec 
man Catholic bishop, and others of his persuasion, which of those who belonged to the city, 



twenty thousand persona he 
tof 



they committed to "the flames, together "with the place of wark, and the fourth of the 
worship adjoining to it; and having in the same manner de- and ull 



I were requested, by way of distinction, to i 

I a chapel, they cockades in their hats. 1 hree days previous to the presen- 

proceeded to vent their resentment on several individuals tat ion of the petition, he gave notice of it in the ordinary 

of the same persuasion by burning their effects. The next form to the house, and staled the manner in which it was 

i of their vengeance were those who hod patronised to be presented ; but this was received with as much in- 

man Catholics. They beset the houses of Dr Ro- difference and unconcern as all his former intimations, 
i and Mr Crosby ; but the friends of these eminent On the second day of June, according to appointment, 

persons, on hearing of the intentions of the rioters, came about fifty or sixty thousand persons assembled in St 

to their assistance in such numbers, and so well prepared George s Fields ; and drawing up in four divisions, as had 

to repel force by force, that the populace did not dare to been arranged, proceeded to the parliament house, with 

commit die violence they had premeditated. This spirit- Lord George Gordon at their head. An immense roll of 

ed conduct, which was followed by the adoption of the parchment was carried before them, containing the names 

necessary precautions against their malevolent designs, of those who had signed the petition. On their way to the 

put an end to the attempts of the mob at Edinburgh. But house they behaved with propriety and decency; but im- 

the spirit of dissatisfaction on account of the intended in- mediately on their arrival disturbances commenced. The 

dulgence remained in full force ; and ministry being held rioters began by compelling all the members of both 



out as harbouring a secret determination to undermine 
the Protestant religion, and to introduce popery, were in 
consequence loaded with the most outrageous invective*. 

Matters, however, did not stop here. The same ungo- 
vernable spirit was soon communicated to a part of the 
English nation ; the cry against popery became daily 
louder among the inferior classes; and that inveteracy 
which time appeared to have mitigated began to revive in 
as powerful a degree as if the nation were actually under 

To this i 



houses whom they met to put blue cockades in their hats, 
and call out " No Popery ;" they forced some to take an 
oath that they would vote for the repeal of the popery 
act, as they styled it ; and they treated others with great 
indignity, posting themselves in all the avenues to both 
houses, the door* of which they twice endeavoured to 
break open. But their rage was chiefly directed against 
the members of the House of Lords, several < * 
rowly escaped being murdered. 
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Reign of for leave to bring up the petition, which mi readily grant- 
( """ r K c HI- ed; but when he moved that it should be taken into imrae- 
*«-"v^ diate consideration, hi» proposal was strenuously opposed 
by almost the whole house. Enraged at this opposition, 
he came out several times to the people during the de- 
bate, acquainting them how averse the house appeared 
to grant their petition, and naming particularly those who 



TAIN. 
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through intoxication. It was not until the Beign of 
ic 8th, however, that people began to recover George II I. 



had spoken against it. Several members of the house ex- 
postulated with him in the i 



sat terms on the unjusti- 
iiableness of his conduct ; and one of his relations, Colonel 
Gordon, threatened to run him through the moment any 
of the rioters should force their entrance into the house. 
It was some hours before the house could carry on its de- 
liberations with any regularity, which was not done till 
the members were relieved by the arrival of a party of the 
guards. As soon as order had been restored, the business 
of the petition was resumed, when Lord George Gordon 
told the house that it had been signed by nearly a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand British Protestant subjects, and 
he therefore insisted that the petition should be consider- 
ed without delay. But notwithstanding the dangers with 
which they were menaced, and the proof which the mover 
of the petition had given that no means would be left un- 
employed to compel them to grant it, the Commons con- 
tinued immovable in their determination, and of two hun- 
dred members then present in the house, six only voted 
for taking the petition into immediate consideration. 

In the mean time the mob had dispersed itself into va- 
rious parts of the metropolis, where they demolished two 
Koman Catholic chapels belonging to foreign ministers, 
and openly vented the most terrible menaces against all 
persons of that persuasion. On the 4th of June they as- 
sembled in great numbers in the eastern parts of London, 
and attacked the chapels and houses of the Koman Catho- 
lics in that quarter, stripping them of their contents, which 
they threw into the street, and committed to the flames. 
They renewed their outrages on the following day, destroy- 
ing several Romish chapels, and demolished the house of 
Kir George Savillc, in resentment of hit having brought 
into parliament the bill in favour of the Roman Catholics. 
On the 6th both houses met as usual ; 




preparing to 

the like horrid scenes in other parts of hngland, and 
the mob actually rose in Hull, in Bristol, and in Bath : I 
through the timely interposition of the magistracy, I* 
places were saved from their fury. 

On the subsiding of this violent and unexpected com- 
motion, Ix>rd George Gordon was arrested, and commit- 
ted close prisoner to the Tower after having undergone a 
long examination before the principal lords of the council. 

On the 10th of June both houses met again pursuant 
to adjournment ; and on this occasion a speech was read 
from the throne, acquainting them with the measures 
which had been taken in consequence of the disturbances, 
and assuring them of the readiness of the crown to con- 
cur in any measures that might contribute to the main- 
tenance of the laws and liberties of the people. The 
speech was highly approved ; but the conduct of admini- 
stration was severely censured, and charged with unpar- 
donable neglect for not calling forth the civil power, and 
employing the military in due tune to obviate the mis- 
chiefs v. hieh had been committed. Ministry excused itself, 
however, on the ground of not having sufficient strength 
to answer all the demands of assistance that were made 
during the riots, and the absolute impossibility of sup- 
pressing them till the arrival of troops from the country. 
Hit- various petitions which had been presented for the 
repeal of the act which hud occasioned the riots, were 
now taken into consideration ; but the house continued in 
the same mind as formerly. Nevertheless it was i 
proper to yield somewhat to the prejudices of the prop 
by passing a bill for preventing persons of the popish per- 
suasion from teaching or educating the children of F 



no business could be done, thev adjourned to the 10th. the ministt 
^During this amUhe following days the rioters wereab- alarm and 



of those who had been concerned in the demolition of the 
chapels belonging to foreign ministers having been seized 
and sent to Newgate, the mob collected before that pri- 
son, and demanded their immediate release ; and this be- 
ing refused, they proceeded to throw into the keeper's 
house firebrands and all manner of combustibles, which 
communicating fire to that and other parts of the build- 
ing, the whole of the immense pile was soon in names. 
Amidst this scene of confusion, the prisoners, amounting to 
about three hundred, were all released, including several 
who were under sentence of death. In the same manner 
they set fire to the King's Bench and Fleet pi i sons, and to 
a number of houses belonging to Roman Catholics. The 
terror occasioned by these incendiaries was such that 
most people hung out of their windows pieces of blue silk, 
which was the colour assumed hy the rioters, and chalked 
on their doors and shutters the words " No Popery," by 
way of signifying they were friendly to their cause. 

The night of the 7th of June concluded these horrors. 
Not less than thirty-six different conflagration*, were count- 
ed at the same time. 'I hi- Bank had been threatened, 
and was twice assailed ; but being well guarded, both at- 
tempts failed. In the evening large bodies of troops arrived 
from all parts, happily in time to put a stop to the progress 
f the rioters, ana falling upon them wherever they ap- 



in favour of j 
they were called, for opposing 
of government, was in a great degree suppress- 
ed. The county meetings were also represented as hav- 
ing a tendency, like the Protestant association, to bring 
on insurrections and rebellions ; many began to consider 
all popular meetings as extremely dangerous; and among 
the commercial and ruonied classes, some were so panic- 
struck by the late riots, that all attention to the principles 
of the constitution was overruled by their anxiety about 
the preservation of their property. Had it not been for 
these events, it is |>robable that the spirit of opposition 
which then prevailed in the different counties would have 
compelled administration to make some concessions to the 
people. 

In the suppression of these riots, however, the interfe- 
rence of the military without the command of the civil 
magistrate became a matter of suspicion to the country ; 
and in the House of Lords the Duke of Richmond ex- 
pressed a desire that some of his majesty's ministers 
would rise and give their lordships assurances, that the 
measures taken in order to suppress the riots, which were 
defensible only upon the ground of necessity, would be 
so stated, and that what had been illegally done, on the 
ground of necessity, would be cured by an act of indem- 
nity. Various other observations were thrown out relative 
to the kings prerogative and to military law; 
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Reign of Lord Mansfield observed, that neither the king'* preroga- and the king was 

Gwrge III. tive nor military law had any thing to do with the conduct of ordering the troop* to act disc 

>m0m Y ma S of government in their endeavour* to quell the late out- ahould judge proper, without any 

rage*. All men, of all rank*, description*, and denomina- magistrate, the people could have 

by their oath of allegiance, to inter- their liberties. 



tobei 

he George III- 
authority from the civil 
no possible i 



the statute law of the country, it became felonious in any 
combination of men to persevere in that combination after 
the riot act had been read by a justice of the peace; and 
this being done, they had then, and not till then, a consti- 
tutional reason for their interposition, namely, the privilege 
and duty of hindering the commission of felony whenever 
they had it in their power to do so. 

This extraordinary doctrine was far from being agreeable 
to the nation in general, and was very freely censured in 
publications of all kinds. It was admitted, that if soldier* 
came accidentally as individuals to any place where felonies 
were committing, they might interfere, as well as other* 
of the king's subjects, in the prevention of tlicm. But 
this was a different case from that of bodie* of armed 
troops being sent under officers commissioned by the king, 
and with order* to act against riotous and disorderly pcr- 



sanie time several other vessels were 
squadron commanded by Sir Hyde F 



pose for the prevention of acts of high treason or felony, We now proceed to notice the operations of the war, 
wherever any attempt* to perpetrate such crimes were which, notwithstanding the powerful confederacy against 
made in their presence, and were criminal if they refused Great Britain, were rather in Iter favour than otherwise, 
to do so. In the whole of these proceedings, therefore, The Spaniard* had commenced their military operation* 
the military had not acted in their technical rapacity as with the (iege of Gibraltar, but with very little success; 
military, but had merely exercised their duty as civil and the close of the year 1779, and beginning of 1780, were 
men, which they, in common with other civil men, had productive of considerable naval advantages to Great Bri- 
both a right and an obligation to exercise. When a body tain. On the 18th of December 1779, the fleet under the 
of men were convened, without proceeding to the actual command of Sir Hyde Parker in the West Indie* captur- 
perpetration of treasonable or felonious acts, then the pre- cd nine sail of French merchant ships under the convoy of 
sence of the civil magistrate was necessary before the some ship* of war; and two days afterwards lie detached 
military could interpose at all ; and for this reason, that Hear- Admiral Rowley in pursuit of three large French 
a* no acts of felony were committed, they could have no ship*, which were supposed to form part of M. la Motte- 
plea in their civil character for meddling at all. But by Piquet'* squadron returning from Grenada. About the 

taken by the same 
'arkcr. On the nth 
of January 1780, Sir George Brydges Hodney, who had 
been intrusted with the command of a fleet, one object of 
the destination of which was the relief of Gibraltar, fell in 
with twenty-two sail of Spanish ships, and in a few hour* 
captured the whole fleet. In little more than a week 
afterwards the same fortunate admiral met with still more 
signal success. On the 16th of the month he engaged, 
near Cape St Vincent, a Spanish fleet, consisting of eleven 
sail of the line and two frigates, under the command of Don 
Juan de Langara. The Spaniards made a gallant defence ; 
but four of their largest ship* were taken, and carried into 
Gibraltar. These were, the Phoenix of eighty gun* and 
seven hundred men, on board of which was the Admiral 
Don Juan dc Langara ; the Monarra, of seventy guns and 
without anv authority from the civil magistrate. The six hundred men, Don Antonio Oyarvide commander; 
constitution of England knew no such character at a mer- the IVincessa, of »eventy guns and six hundred men, Don 
soldier, at the sole will of the executive power. Manuel de Leon commander ; and the Diligcntc, of seven- 
were held to their duty by law* which affected ty guns and six hundred men, Don Antonio Abornoz com- 
of the community ; and no soldier, as such, mandcr. Two other seventy gun ships were also taken ; 
could be employed in the service of the constitution with- but one of them was driven on »hore on the breaker* 
out a particular act of parliament in his favour. The idea and lost, and the other was likewise driven on shore, but 
that a military man was convertible into a soldier or a ci- afterwards recovered. Four chip* of the line and the two 
tiren, as royalty might move its sceptre, wa* a novelty got frigates escaped ; but two of the former were much da- 
up for the present occasion.. .Mercenary armies were un- maged in the action, during which one ship, the San Do- 
deratood to consist of men who had either detached them- mingo, of seventy guns and six hundred men, wo* blown 
selves or been forced from civil societies ; and on these up. The five men of war taken were remarkably tine ships, 
suppositions laws were made regarding their liberties and and being afterwards completely refitted and manned, 
lives, such as no members of civil society could submit to. were put into the English line of battle. The Spanith ad- 
Soldiers were only tolerated by annua' bills, and under miral and his officers applied to Sir George Hodney to ob- 
repeated pretences ; and the very idea of blending them tain the liberty of returning to Spain upon their parole of 
with the common subjects of the state, and giving person* honour ; but thi* he declined for some time, having received 
of their description a right of judging on it* most import- information that a great number of British seamen, who 
ant occurrences, would nave filled our ancestors with hor- ought to have been released, were then prisoners in Spain, 
ror. The laws tolerated an army for certain periods, and However, having afterwards received a*surance* that these 
under certain restrictions; but there was no existing law captive* would be immediately set at liberty, he released 
which admitted the interference of the military in any of the Spanish admiral and officers upon their parole ; and the 
the operations of civil government. It was acknowledged prisoners in general were treated with u generosity and 
that the late atrocious riots had rendered on cxtraordma- 
excrtion of power absolutely necessary ; but it was at 
same time contended, that the interposition of the 
army in those outrages, without any authority from the 
civil magistrate, was an act of prerogative unconstitutional 
and illegal, although perfectly seasonable and beneficial. 
The public safety and benefit might sometime* excuse 
exertions of power, which would be injurious and tyran- 
nical on ordinary occasions ; but the utmost care ought to 
be taken that such extraordinary exertions should not be 



ry ex 
the i 



humanity which made a great impression upon the court 
of Madrid and the Spanish nation. 

When Admiral Hodney had supplied the garrison of 
Gibraltar with provisions, ammunition, and money, he 
proce e ded on hi* voyage to the West Indies ; having sent 
home part of his fleet, with the Spanish prizes, under the 
command of Hcar-Admiral Digby. On the twentieth of 
March an action was fought in the West Indie*, between 
some French and English men of war, the former under 
the command of M. dc la Motte-Piquet, and the latter, 
established as precedents, which might operate fatally to forming part of Sir Peter Parker's squadron, under that 
the constitution. If a large standing army wa* kept up, of Commodore Cornwalli*. The i 
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Reign of on both sides with great spirit ; but the French were at 
c;«,rge III. length forced to sheer off, and make the best of their way 
— for Cape Francois. 

Soon after Admiral Rodney had arrived in the West 
Indies, and assumed the command of his majesty's ships 
at the Leeward Islands, an action took place between the 



three millions of dollars were secured by the victors, and 
other valuable commodities, including twenty-five quintals^ 
of quicksilver, for extracting the precious metals from 
their ores, and the loss of which 
the mines useless. 

But whilst the British were making the most vigorous 




fleet under his orders and that of the French under the efforts, and upon the whole gaining advantages over the 

command of Count dc Uuichen. This occurred on the powers who opposed them in the field, enemies were rais- 

17th of April. The British squadron consisted of twenty ed up throughout all Europe, who, by reason of their act- 

•hips of the line, besides frigates ; and the French fleet of ing indirectly, could neither be opposed nor resisted. The 

, and several frigates. The power which most decidedly manifested its hostile inten- 



twenty-three ships of the line, i 



action began a little before one, 
quarter alter four in the afi 
on board the Sandwich, an 



of the French ships out of their line of battle, and entirely 
broke it. But the Sandwich and several other ships were 




tinued till about a lions was Holland ; but be'sides this, a most formidable 

:y, under the title of the Armed Neutrality, was 
fdently with the design of crushing the power 
of Great Britain. Of this powerful confederacy the em- 
press of Russia avowed herself the head; and her resolu- 
so much crippled that an immediate pursuit was impossible, tion was intimated on the 26th of February 1780, in a 
without compromising the safety of the disabled ships. The declaration addressed to the courts of London, Versailles, 
victory was accordingly claimed by both sides, but no ship and Madrid. In this paper it was alleged, that her impe- 
was taken on cither, and the French retired to Guada- rial majesty's subjects had often been molested in their 
loupe. Admiral Rodney's ship, the Sandwich, had suf- navigation, and retarded in their operations, by the ships 
fered so much, that for twenty-four hours she was with and privateers of the belligerent powers ; that she found 
difficulty kept above water. Of the British upwards of herself under the necessity of removing the vexations 
three hundred were killed and wounded in this engage- which were offered to the commerce of Russia, as well as 
On the 15th of May another action took place to the liberty of commerce in general, by all the means 
the same commanders. But as it did not com- compatible with her dignity and the welfare of her sub- 
till near seven in the evening, and only a few ships jecta ; but that before adopting any serious measures, and 
J engaged, nothing decisive took place. The fleets to prevent all new misunderstandings, she thought it just 
met again on the 19th of the same month, when a third and equitable to expose to the eyes of all Europe the prin- 
action ensued ; but this, like the former, terminated with- ciples which she had adopted as the guides of her conduct, 
out any material advantage to either side. On this occa- And these were contained in the following propositions : 
sion the British lost upwards of two hundred men killed First, that neutral ships should enjoy a free navigation, even 
and wounded; while, according to the French accounts, from port to port, and on the coasts of the belligerent 
the total loss sustained by the enemy in the three actions, powers ; secondly, tluit all effects belonging to the subjects 
amounted to nearly a thousand killed and wounded. The of the belligerent powers should be looked upon as free 
preceding details show that the French at this time had a on board such neutral ships, excepting only such goods as 
formidable fleet in the West Indies ; and its force was aug- were stipulated contraband ; thirdly, that the principles 
mented in June by the junction of a Spanish squadron near recognised, and the articles enumerated as contraband, 
the island of Dominica; so that the French and Spanish in the treaties between Great Britain and Russia in 1734 
fleets, when united, amonnted to thirty-six sail of the line, and 1766, should still be adhered to. In the former it was 
Notwithstanding their superiority, however, they did not provided, that " the subjects of either party may freely 
attack any of the British islands, nor even reconnoitre the pass, repass, and trade in all countries which now are, or 
fleet under the command of Sir George Brydges Rodney, hereafter shall be, at enmity with the other of the said 
which then lay at anchor in Gros Islet bay. By the vigi- parties, places actually blocked up or besieged only ex- 
lance and good conduct of the admiral, indeed, their efforts cepted, provided they do not carry any warlike stores or 
were in a great measure paralysed ; and so sensible were ammunition to the enemy," whilst, " as for all other effects, 
the inhabitants of these islands of his services, that the their ships, passengers, and goods, shall be free and un- 
houses of assembly of St Christophers and Nevis pre- molested ; but," that " cannons, mortars, or other warlike 
sented addresses to him, testifying their gratitude for the utensils, in any quantity beyond what may be necessary 
security which they enjoyed in consequence of his spirited for the ship's provision, and may properly appertain to and 
and seasonable exertions. be judged necessary for every man of Uie snip's crew, or 

In the month of June, Admiral Geary, who command- for each passenger, shall be deemed ammunition of war ; 
ed the grand fleet, took twelve valuable merchant ships and if any such be found, they may seize and confiscate 
bound from Port-au-Prince to Bourdeaux and other ports the same according to law ; but neither the vessels, pas- 
of France ; but in the month of July a very unexpected and sengers, nor the rest of the goods, shall be detained for that 
important capture was made by the Spaniards, which ex- reason, or hindered from pursuing their voyage." And in 
cited considerable alarm in Great Britain. On the 8th of the treaty of 1766 the same enumeration was given of the 
August, Captain Moutray, who had under his command goods stipulated as contraband, as in the treaty of 1734. 
the Raraillics of seventy-four guns, and two frigates, with Her imperial majesty further proposed, fourthly, that in 
a fleet of merchantmen bound for the East and West order to determine what characterizes a port blocked up, 
Indies under convoy, had the misfortune to fall in with that denomination should not be granted, except to places 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, which had sail- before which there were actually a number of enemy's 
ed from Cadiz the preceding day. The Ramillies and the ships stationed near enough to render its entry danger - 
I ; but the rest were so completely sur- ous ; and, lastly, that these principles should serve as 

rules in judicial proceedings and in sentences as to the 
legality of prizes. Her imperial majesty declared, that 
she was firmly resolved to maintain these principles ; that, 
in order to protect the honour of her flag and the security 
of the commerce and navigation of her subjects, she had 
to fit out a considerable naval force ; that 



bound for the West Indies, 
the most complete naval 
stroke to the 

, great as it was, 



ivy stroke 1 
I however, | 
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Reign of this measure, however, would have no influence on the 
George III. strict and rigorous neutrality which she was resolved to 
observe, as long as she should not be forced to depart from 
her principles of moderation and impartiality ; and that 
it was only in such an extremity that her fleet would be 
ordered to act, wherever honour, interest, or necessity, 
should require. This declaration was also communicated 
to the States-general by Prince Galium, envoy extra- 
ordinary of Russia, who invited them to make common 
cause with the empress for the protection of commerce 
and navigation ; and similar communications and invita- 
tions were made to the courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
and Lisbon, in order, as was alleged, that the navigation 
of all the neutral trading nations might be established and 
legalized, and a system adopted founded upon justice, and 
calculated to serve as a sort of maritime code fur future 
ages. 

The memorial of the empress of Russia, though pro- 
ceeding upon principles unfavourable to the views of Great 
Britain, and incompatible with her maritime superiority, 
received a civil answer from that court ; but otber powers, 
as might have been expected, received it with far greater 
cordiality. In the answer of France it was observed, that 
what her imperial majesty claimed from the belligerent 
powers was nothing more than the rules prescribed to the 
French navy ; the execution of which was maintained with 
an exactness known and applauded by all Europe. Strong 
approbation was expressed of the principles and views of 
her imperial majesty ; and it was declared, that from the 



measures now adopted by Russia, solid advantages 
undoubtedly result, not only to her subjects, but also to 
those of all nations. Sweden and Denmark likewise ac- 
ceded formally to the armed neutrality proposed by Russia; 
and the States-general, after an interval of son 



body to conclude a treaty with Holland. Mr Laurens Reign 
himself was instantly committed prisoner to the Tower, Q*oegeMI' 
and a spirited remonstrance was addressed to the states ' — ' ^ 
of Holland, requiring a formal disavowal of the transaction. 
The states, however, answered evasively, that they would 
take the matter into consideration according to the forms 
and usages of the country, and that a reply would be given 
as soon as the nature of their government would admit. 

The British government could not possibly mistake this 
pitiful equivocation; and accordingly the most vigorous 
measures were instantly resolved on. On the 25th of Ja- 
nuary 1781, it was announced to the House of Commons 
that his majesty had directed letters of marque and reprisal 
to be issued against the States-general and their subjects. 
For the causes and motives of his majesty's conduct in this 
respect, the house were referred to a public manifesto 
against that republic, which had been ordered to be laid 
before parliament. The charges against the republic were 
briefly summed up by Lord North in his speech on the 
occasion. The states, he said, had, in open violation of 
treaties, not only refused to give Great Britain that as- 
sistance which those treaties entitled her to claim when 
attacked by the house of Bourbon, but had also, in direct 
violation of the law of nations, contributed to furnish France 
with warlike stores, and had now at length thought proper 
to countenance the magistracy of Amsterdam in the in- 
sult which they had ottered to this country, by entering 
into a treaty with the rebellious colonies of Great Britain, 
as free and independent states. By the treaty of 1678, it 
had been stipulated, that in case Great Britain was attacked 
by the house of Bourbon, she had a right to take her choice 
of either calling upon the States-genet ' 
in the war, and to attack the house of 



followed their example. It was further resolved by the 
parties to this armed league, to make common cause at sea 
against any of the belligerent powers who should violate, 
with respect to neutral nations, the principles which had 
been laid down in the memorial of Russia. 

But though the British ministry could not openly en- 
gage in war with all the other powers of Europe, they de- 
termined to take signal vengeance on the Dutch, whose 
base ingratitude and perfidy now became a subject of 
general speculation. It has already been observed, that 
ever since the commencement of hostilities with the Ame- 
ricans, the Dutch had shown a decided inclination in their 
favour ; and this partiality continued to be evinced to a 
degree beyond what might have been expected from the 
natural avidity of a mercantile people. Frequent me- 
morials and remonstrances had in consequence passed 
between the two nations, and the breach gradually grew 
wider and wider, until at last matters came to extremities, 
by a discovery that the town of Amsterdam was about 
to enter into a commercial treaty with America. This 
came to light in the beginning of September 1780, by 
the capture of Mr Laurens, lately president of the Ame- 
rican congress, and who had been empowered by that 



though this 
h with F 
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two months, or of requiring an aid of six 
and twenty ships of war, which the states 
immediately after the claim was made, 
country had always preserve 
land, yet that republic had refused to fulfil the terms of this 
treaty. The States-general had also Buffered Paul Jones, 
a Scotsman, and a pirate, acting without legal authority 
from any acknowledged government, to bring British ships 
into their ports, and to refit there. 1 A rebel privateer had 
in like manner been saluted at the Dutch island of St Eu- 
stalius, after she had been suffered to capture two Bri- 
tish ships within cannon-shot of their forts and castles. 
A memorial had been presented at the Hague in June 
1779, on the breaking out of the war with Spain, to claim 
the aid we were entitled to require by the treaty of 1678 ; 
but of this not the least notice had been taken on the part 
of the states. Two other notices had since been deliver- 
ed, each of which met with the same reception. The 
British ministry had done all in their power to bring the 
states to a true sense of their interest ; and when the ne- 
cessity of the case compelled them to seize on the Dutch 
ships carrying stores to France, they had paid the full 
value of the cargoes, and returned the ships ; so that nei- 
ther the private merchant, the private adventurer, nor the 



' This nun, who had formerly been a servant in Lord Selkirk's house, had landed in 1778, and plundered it nf the plate, but with- 
out doing any further mivhsrf. The action, however, proved very disagreeable to his own party ; and, at the desire of Or Franklin, 
the plate was afterwards restored. After this exploit he attempted to set fire to the town of Whitehaven, but without success. In 
177° he made a descent on the coast of Ireland, but without committing anv act of hostility : his people indeed carried ofl some 
aheep and oxen, but their captain paid liberally for what they bad taken. In the month of September 1779, he appeared in the Frith 
of Forth with several prir.es, and advanced up above the island of Inchkeilb, so as to be nearly opposite to Leitb. His design was 
supposed to have been to burn the shipping there ; but he was prevented from attempting this" by a strong westerly wind ; and such 
measures were also taken for the defence ot the harbour, by erecting batteries and otherwise, that he would probably have miscarried 
had any attempt been made by him. On leaving the coast of Scotland he fell in with the Serapisand Scarborough, both of which he took 
after a desperate engagement, in which these vessels were reduced to almost total wrecks. These prizes were carried by Jones into 
s Dutch harbour ; ana it was this transaction to which I»rd North now alluded. He was called a pirate, on account of his not being 
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Reign of states, had suffered any Iocs. France only had felt the in- 
George IK. convenience, by her being deprived of that assistance which 
she would have received from those cargoes. The minister 
lamented the necessity of a war with Holland ; but it ap- 
peared to him to be unavoidable. The difficulties with 
which the nation had to struggle were certainly great ; 
but they were by no means insuperable. He was neither 
desirous of concealing their magnitude, nor afraid to meet 
them, great as they must be acknowledged ; convinced, 
that when the force of this country was fully exerted, 
it would be found equal to the contest, and that the only 
means of obtaining an honourable and a just peace, was to 
chow ourselves capable of carrying on the war with spirit 
and vigour. 

But before this resolution could have been communicat- 
ed officially to the naval commanders in the West Indies, 
the Dutch were actually attacked. The island of St Eu- 
■tatius was, on the 3d of February 1781, summoned by Ad- 
miral Rodney and General Vaughan to surrender to the 
arms of Great Britain, and only one hour was given for con- 
sideration. Submission was inevitable. The island accord- 
ingly surrendered ; the property found on it was confiscated, 
and a sale instituted, with circumstances of rapacity which 
afterwards became the subject of a discussion in parlia- 
ment, and drew upon the nation the ill will of all 
The Dutch in fact seem to have acted with great 
dence, and, notwithstanding their provoking conduct to- 
wards Britain, to have made no preparations for war in the 
event of being attacked. But in spite of this inactivity, 
they still retained much of their ancient valour, and were 
in fiict the most formidable naval enemies whom Britain 
had to contend with. 

By August 1781 they had equipped a considerable squa- 
dron, the command of which was given to Rear-admiral 
Zoutman ; and on the 5th of that month this squadron fell 
in with the British fleet commanded by Admiral Hyde 
Parker. The force under Zoutman consisted, according 
to the Dutch account, of one ship of seventy-four guns, 
one of sixty-eight, one of sixty-four, three of fifty-four, 
and one of forty-four, besides frigates ; but the English 
account states the hostile fleet to have consisted of eight 
two-decked ships. No gun was fired on cither side till the 
fleets were within half musket-shot distance. The action 



began about eight in the morning, and continued with the 
utmost fury for three hours and forty minutes. Both sides 
fought with equal ardour, and little advantage was gained 
by either. When the action ceased, both squadrons lay 
like logs on the water ; but after • time the Dutch ships 
of war, with their convoy, bore away for the Texel, whilst 
the English were too much disabled to follow them. A 
Dutch seventy-four gun ship sunk soon after the action. 
On board the British fleet upwards of four hundred were 
killed and wounded ; and the loss of the Dutch was pro- 
bably greater. Admiral Zoutman, in his account of the 
engagement, states that his men fought like lions ; and the 
British admiral, in the dispatch transmitted by him to the 
admiralty, observes that his majesty's officers and men be- 
haved with great bravery, nor did the enemy show less 
gallantry. 

The impossibility of crushing the power of Great Bri- 
tain by any force whatever was now beginning to be evi- 
dent even to her most inveterate enemies. In Europe, 
the utmost eftorU of France and Spain were able to effect 
nothing more than the annual parade of a mighty fleet in 
the Channel ; and this called forth the apparition of a 
British fleet, so formidable that the enemy never durst at- 
tack it. The states of Holland had sent out their force; 
and this too was opposed by one which, if insufficient to 
conquer, was at least able to prevent their effecting any 
thing detrimental to our possessions. In the East Indies 
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the united powers of the French and Indians hod been con- Reign of 
qucred, and the Dutch settlements had suffered severely. Grorg»III. 

In the year 1781, however, the British naval power in ^"Y^^ 
the West Indies seemed to sink, and some events took 
place which threatened serious results. This was owing 
to the great superiority of the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, by which that of Britain was now so far out- 
numbered, that it could not achieve any thing of conse- 
quence. An ineffectual attempt was made by Admiral 
Rodney on the island of St Vincents, and an indecisive 
engagement took place on the 28th of April 1781, between 
Admiral Hood and the Count de Grassc, the event of 
which, however, was certainly honourable to Britain, as the 
French had a superiority of six ships of the line. But the 
damage done to the British ships having obliged them to 
retire to Barbadoes to refit, the French availed themselves 
of the opportunity to effect a descent on the island of To- 
bago ; and although the governor made a gallant resistance, 
he was at lost obliged to surrender. Admiral Rodney had 
sent Rear-admiral Drake with six sail of the line, three 
frigates, and some troops, to the assistance of the island ; 
but they were dispatched too late, as the island had capi- 
tulated before the intended relief could have reached it. 

But the great and decisive stroke, which happened this 
year, was the capture of Lord Cornwallis, with 
of the army under r ' 
a great calamity ; i 

tifying. The province of West Florida had been reduced 
by the Spaniards ; Minorca was besieged by them with 
every prospect of success ; the island of St Eustatius had 
been surprised by the French ; and in short every circum- 
stance seemed to proclaim the necessity of putting an end 
to a war so calamitous and destructive. But all the di»- 
asters which had yet 
the ministry to aband 
the colonies. 

The parliament met on the 27lh of November 1781. It 
has already been stated, that in the year 1780 the minis- 
try had sustained a defeat so signal as seemed to prognos- 
ticate the ruin of their power. They had indeed afterwards 
acquired a majority, and the terror produced by the riots 
had contributed not a little to the re-establishment of their 
influence. Hie remembrance of what had passed, how- 
ever, most probably induced them to dissolve parliament; 
whilst the successes at Charlestown and in other parts of 
America once more gave them a decided majority in both 
houses. But the disasters of the year 1781 involved them 
in the most serious difficulties. In the speech from the 
throne, his majesty observed, that the war was still unhap- 
pily prolonged by the restless ambition which had first ex- 
cited the enemies of his crown and people to commence it. 
But he should not discharge the trust committed to the 
sovereign of a free people, nor make a suitable return to hia 
subjects for their zealous and affectionate attachment to 
him, if he consented to sacrifice, either to his own desire of 
peace, or to their temporary case and relief, those essential 
rights and permanent interests, upon the maintenance and 
preservation of which the future strength and security of 
Great Britain must depend. The events of war, he said, 
had been very unfortunate to his arms in Virginia, having 
ended in the loss of his forces in that province ; but the 
misfortune in that quarter called loudly for the firm con- 
currence and assistance of parliament, in order to frustrate 
the designs of the enemy, which were as i 
the real interests of America as to those of ( 
His majesty regretted much the additional burdens which a 
continuance of the war would unavoidably bring upon his 
subjects ; but he still declared his perfect conviction of 
the justice of his cause, and hoped that, by the concur- 
rence and support of hia parliament, by the valour of bit 
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Koifu of fleet* and armies, and by a vigorous, animated, and unit* 
HI. e d exertion of the power* and resource! of hi* people, he 
« ' would be enabled to restore to hi* dominion* the blessing 
of a safe and honourable peace. 

A motion for an address of thanks, couched in the usual 
style, was made in the House of Commons ; and it was 
urged, that a durable and advantageous peace could result 
only from the firm, vigorous, and unremitting prosecution 
of the war, and that the present was not the time to re- 
linquish hope, but to resolve upon exertion. The motion, 
however, was vehemently opposed by Mr Fox and Mr 
Burke. The latter remarked, that if there could be a 
greater misfortune than had already been inflicted on this 
kingdom in the present disgraceful contest, it was hear- 
ing men rise up in the great assembly of the nation to 
vindicate such measures. If the ministry and the parlia- 
ment were not to be taught by experience, — if neither ca- 
lamities could make them feel, nor the voice of God make 
them wise,— what had this fallen and undone country to 
hope for ? A battle might be lost, an enterprise might 
miscarry, an island might be captured, an army might be 
lost in the be.t of causes, and even under a system of vi- 
gour and foresight ; because the battle, after all the wis- 
dom and bravery of man, was in the hands of heaven ; 
and if either or all of these calamities had happened in 
a good cause, and under the auspices of a vigilant admi- 
nistration, a brave people would not despair. But it was 
not so in the present case. Amidst all their suffering* 
and their misfortunes, they saw nothing so distressing aa 
the weakness or wickedness of their ministers. They seem- 
ed still determined to go on, without plan and without 
foresight, in this war of calamities ; for every thing that 
happened in it was a calamity. He considered them all 
alike, victories and defeats ; towns taken and towns eva- 
cuated ; new generals appointed, and old generals recall- 
ed ; they were all alike calamities in his eyes, for they 
all spurred us on to this fatal business. Victories gave us 
hopes, defeats made us desperate, and both instigated us 
to go on. In the course of the debate, it was contended 
on the part of administration, and particularly by Lord 
North, that by the address, a* originally proposed, the 
house did not pledge themselves to any continuance of 
the American war | but this was strongly denied by the 
gentlemen in opposition. However, the point was at last 
decided in favour of ministry by a large majority ; and the 
address was then carried as originally proposed. In the 
House of Peer*, a motion for an address similar to that of 
the House of Commons was made by Lord Southampton, 
and seconded by Lord Walsingham ; but it was vigorously 
opposed by the Earl of Shelburnc and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, whilst Lord Stormont and the lord chancellor de- 
fended the course adopted by ministers; and the address 
was ultimately carried by a majority of more than two to 
one, A short protest against the address was, however, 
entered by the Ouke of Richmond, the Marquis of Kock- 
ingham, and Earl Mtzwilliam ; in which they declared 
tliat they dissented, for reasons too often urged in vain 
for the last seven years, against the ruinous prosecution 
of the unjust war carrying on by his majesty's ministers 
against the people of North America, and too fatally con- 
firmed by repeated experience, and the disgraceful loss of 
a second army, to stand in need of repetition. 

Though ministers thus succeeded in carrying the ad- 
dresses in the usual form, they did not meet with equal 
•uccess in their main design of carrying on the war. After 
i debate on the number of seamen, which was fixed at 

as a resolution of the house, that the war 
mcrica had been ineffectual 
for which it wa* undertaken ; and that all 



? ascribed to any c 
though he totally 
willing to declare 



attempts to reduce that continent by force of arm* would Reign of 
be in vain, and must be injurious to this country, by weak- George III 
ening her power of resisting her ancient and confederated ^^v^ 
enemies. This was supported by a number of arguments 
interlarded with the most severe reflections on the con- 
duct of minister*. But the motion was opposed by Lord 
North, who said that, if agreed to by the house, it would 
put an end to the American war in every shape, and even 
cripple the hands of government in other respect*. It 
would point out to the enemies of this country what were 
to be the mode and conduct of the war ; and thus inform 
the enemy in what manner they might best point their 
operation* against this country during the next campaign. 
With respect to the American war in general, bia lordship 
acknowledged that it had been extremely unfortunate ; 
but he affirmed that the misfortune* and calamities which 
had attended it, though of a most serious and fatal nature, 
were matters rather to be deplored and lamented as the 
events of war, in themselves perpetually uncertain, than 
to be ascribed to any criminality in ministers. He added, 
disapproved of the motion, yet he 
it to be his opinion, that it would 
be wise nor right to go on with the American war as 
had hitherto done ; that is, to send armies to traverse 
to north the province* in their interior parta, 
in a late case, and which had failed of 
producing the intended and desired effect. 

On the other hand. General Burgoync 
declaring a design of maintaining posts in America, of the 
nature of New York, was declaring a design of offensive 
war ; and that such a maintenance of posts would prove 
an improvident and preposterous mode of warfare. With 
regard to the American war, the impracticability of it was 
a sufficient justification for supporting the present motion. 
But he was now convinced that the principle of the Ame- 
rican war was wrong, though he had not been of that opi- 
nion when he formerly engaged in the service in America. 
He had been brought to this conviction by observing the 
uniform conduct and behaviour of the people of America. 
Passion, prejudice, and interest, might operate suddenly 
and partially ; but when we saw one principle pervading the 
whole continent, and the Americans resolutely encounter- 
ing difficulty and death for a course of years, it must be 
a strong vanity and presumption in our own minds which 
could lead us to imagine that they were not in the right 
It was reason, and the finger of God alone, which implant- 
ed the same sentiment in three millions of people. 

After some further debate, Sir Jatnc* Low titer's motion 
was rejected by a majority of two hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and ceventy-nine. This, however, was a ma- 
jority in which the ministry had little reason to exult, as 
it was sufficiently apparent, from the number* who voted 
against administration, that the uninfluenced tense of the 
house wa* clear! v and decisively against any further pro- 
secution of the American war. 

Other arguments to the same purpose with those of 
General Burgoyne, just mentioned, were used in the debate 
on the army estimates. On the 11th of December, the 
secretary at war informed the house, that the whole force 
of the army, including the militia of this kingdom, requir- 
ed for the service of the year 1782, would amount to one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand two hundred and twen- 
ty men, and for thia force the parliament had to provide. 
The sum required for these troops for pay, clothing, and 
other articles, amounted to four millions two hundred i 
twenty thousand pounds. This military force 
that of the last year by upwards of four thousand men ; and 
consequently greater by upwards of twen- 
I pounds, 'lie increase was occasioned by 
of troop* already sent, or then going, to 
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Bcign of the East Indies. But the expense of those troops was to 
GeorgvHI.be reimbursed by the East India Company. Alter some 
V— ""Y""*' further statements relative to the military force of the king- 
dom, and iu expense, had been made by the secretary at 
war, Colonel Barrc declared, that the estimates of the army 
as then laid before the house were scandalous and evasive. 
There was a much greater number of non-effective men 
than was stated in the estimates: in fact, they « 
to a fifth part of the army. The house should also 

IM army 



vice. The Earl of Abingdon could not help conceiving, Heign of 
that although there was not a right of election, there mu»t t, ' ul K« ] 1 
be a right of exclusion vested in the house, when the ad- V '^"Y"'~' 
mission of any peer happened to be against the sense of 
its members . tlutt he cqnsidcrcd the admission of Lord 
George Gerraaine to a peerage as an insufferable indignity 
to the house, and as an outrageous insult to the people I 




millions were yet to come. Neither 
the several descriptions given by the 
whole number of military force employed, 
were employed solely at the discretion of the 
paid irregularly and unconstitutionally, without the consent 
or knowledge of the legislature ; particularly the provincial 
corps in America, 



that it was an insult to the peo* 
iaed to the peerage had done 
superior to his fellow-citizens. 



as well as he 
this attack. He denied that he knew by t 
ivice he had been raised to the peerage ; he imp) 
the justice of the sentence of the court-martial ; he re- 
presented himself as the victim of an acrimony and hos- 
ting to nine thousand men in ac- tility without example ; he adverted to the time which 



tual service, the statement of which force, though it had had elapsed since the sentence of the court-martial 
been called for from year to year, was never brought into pronounced, and to the political 
the estimates. Lord George Gennaine explained, that 
the reason why the provincial corps had not been included 
in the estimates was, that some share of the public money 
might be spared, by avoiding to vote an establishment for 
these troops. They were raised and paid in a manner by 
much the most economical for the nation. Sir George 
Seville expressed the strongest disapprobation of any fur- 
ther prosecution of the American war, or of raising any 
more troops for that purpose. General Conway also dis- 
approved entirely of a continuance of the American war 
in any form. Me considered an acknowledgment of the 
independence of America ns a severe misfortune, and a 
heavy stroke against Great Britain ; but of the two evils 
he would choose the least, and submit to the independence 
of America rather than persist a day longer in the prose- 
cution of a ruinous war. Notwithstanding these and other 
arguments, however, the question was carried in favour of 
ministry by a considerable majority, and the supplies were 
voted accordingly. 

Besides the grand question of the continuance of the 
American war, several other matters of smaller moment 
were agitated during this session, particularly the affair 
of St Eustatius, already mentioned, and an inquiry into 
the state of the navy. But on these, as on the greater 
question, the ministry prevailed, though not without a 
strength of opposition which they had seldom encountered 
before. A motion for censuring Lord Sandwich was lost 
only by nineteen ; and so general was the desire for a 
change of administration, that it excited surprise how the 
ministry still retained their places. Nothing could place 
in a more striking point of view the detestation in which 
i the extreme repugnance to the ad- 
of Lord George Germainc to the dignity of the 
!. On this occasion the affair of Minden was not 
only brought above board ; but, after his actual investiture, orders as made it impossible for him to discover whether 
ana when be had taken his seat in the house, under the he ought to advance with the tchole cavalry, or only with 
title of Lord Viscount Sackville, a debate ensued respect- the British cavalry, was <me hour and a half. It was there- 
ing the dishonour which the peers had sustained by his fore extremely evident that the noble lord bad had it in his 
admission into their house. The Marquis of Caermar- power to bring up the cavalry from the distance of a mile 
then moved, that it was reprehensible in any minister, and and a quarter ; the consequence of which would have been 

that, by joining in the battle, they might have rendered the 
victory more brilliant and decisive. But before the arrival 
of this cavalry, the engagement was concluded. Such was 
the testimony, said the duke, which, having had the honour 
to serve at tin- battle of Minden under Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, he must have borne, if, being summoned, the 
members of the court-martial had thought proper to have 
examined him on the trial. Under such circumstances, 



pronounced, and to the political offices which he had i 
been called to fill ; and he contended that his elevation 
to the dignity of the peerage was virtually a repeal of the 
proceedings of the military tribunal in question. The 
Duke of Richmond replied with great ability to the vari- 
ous pleas which Lord Sackville liad brought forward in 
his own justification. In particular, he observed, that 
their lordships were not ignorant, that the noble viscount 
rested a considerable part of the vindication of his be- 
haviour at the battle of Minden upon the supposed exist- 
ence of a striking variation in the orders delivered from 
Prince Ferdinand to the commander of the cavalry. It 
was understood that the first order was, that the cavalry 
should advance ; and the second, that the British cavalry 
should advance. Yet even under these supposed contra- 
dictory orders, it wus evident that the noble lord ought to 
have advanced, and, certainly, the distance being short, 
he enjoyed a sufficient space of time for obedience to his 
instructions. Lord Southampton, who delivered one of 
the messages, was now present in the house ; and it would 
seem that he had no choice on this occasion but to acknow- 
ledge, either that he did not properly deliver such orders 
to the noble viscount, or that the latter, having properly 
received them, neglected to obey them. But whatever 
difficulties might have arisen during the endeavours to 
determine exactly how much time had actually been lost 
in consequence of the non-compliance of Lord Sackville 
with the orders which he received, he could with much fa- 
cility have solved what all the witnesses examined as to 
able positively to determine. If, i 
upon the 



as he was to appear upon the trial, 
had been called for, he could have proved, 
all the while his watch in his hand, and » 
ost by tl 




highly derogatory to the honour of the house, to advise 
the crown to exercise iu indisputable right of creating a 
peer, in favour of a person labouring under the heavy 
censure of a court-martial ; and urged, in support of his 
motion, that the House of Peers being a court of honour, 
it behoved them most carefully to preserve that honour 
uncontaminated, and to endeavour to mark, as forcibly as 
possible, the disapprobation which they felt at receiving 
into their assembly, as a brother peer, 



into their assembly, 
tized in the orderly 



a person stigma- the noble viscount could have but little reason to complain 
mem in the scr- of the sentence of the court-martial, of the orders which 
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Reign of followed it, or of the loss of his commission. The motion 
George III. WM powerfully supported by other arguments, both by 
"V*"' the Duke of Richmond himself and by other peers ; but 
it was nevertheless rejected by a large majority. A pro- 
test was however entered, signed by nine peers, in which 
the sentence and the public orders were particularly stated ; 
and in which they declared, that they looked upon the rais- 
ing to the peerage a person so circumstanced as a measure 
fatal to the interests as well as to the glory of the crown, 
and to the dignity of the house. 

The ruinous tendency of the American war was now 
so strikingly apparent, tliat it became necessary for those 
who had a just sense of the dangerous situation of the 
country, and wished well to iti 
moat vigorous efforts to put an 
Accordfngly,onthe22dofFcb 

by General Conway, that an humble address should be 
presented to his majesty, imploring him to take into his 
consideration the many and great calamities which had 
attended this unfortunate war, and to listen to the humble 
prayer and advice of his faithful Commons, that the war 
on the continent of North America might no longer be pur- 
sued for the impracticable purpose of reducing that coun- 
try to obedience by force. The motion was seconded by 
Lord John Cavendish, but vigorously opposed by adminis- 
tration, who had still strength sufficient to carry their point, 
though only by a single vote, the motion being rejected by 
a hundred and ninety-four to a hundred and ninety-three. 

The increasing power of the opposition now showed that 
the downfal of the ministry was at hand. The decision of 
the last question was considered as a victory gained by the 
former, and Mr Fox instantly gave notice that the subject 
would be resumed in a few days under another form. It 
was accordingly revived on the 27th of February, when a 
petition from the city of London was presented, solicit- 
ing the house to interpose in such a manner as to prevent 
any further prosecution of the American war ; after which 
General Conway moved, as a resolution, that it was the 
opinion of the house that the further prosecution of offen- 
sive war on the continent of North America, for the pur- 
pose of reducing the revolted colonics to obedience by 
force, would be the means of weakening the efforts of this 
country against her European enemies, and would tend 
to increase the mutual enmity so fatal to the interest* 
both of Great Britain and America. It appears from the 
journals, said the general, that from the days of Edward 
III. down to the present reign, parliament has at all times 
given advice to the crown in matters relating to war and 
peace. In the reign of Richard U. it was frequently done, 
nnd also in that of Henry IV. One remarkable instance 
of this occurred in the reign of Henry VIL when that 
prince consulted his parliament respecting the propriety 
of supporting the Duke of Brittany against France, and 
also of declaring war against the latter ; and when he told 
his parliament that it was for no other purpose than to 
hear their advice on these heads that he called them to- 
gether. In the reign of James I. the parliament interfer- 
ed repeatedly with their advice respecting the palatinate, 
the match with Spain, and a declaration of war 
that power. In the time of Charles I. there 
interferences ; and in the reign of his son Charles II. the 
parliament made repeated remonstrances, but particular- 
ly in 1674 and 1675, on the subject of the alliance with 
France, which, they urged, ought to be renounced, and 
at the same time recommended a strict union with the 
United Provinces. To some of these remonstrances, in- 
deed, answers were returned not very satisfactory ; and 
the parliament were informed that they were exceeding 
the line of their dutv, and encroaching upon the preroga- 
tive of the 



days relish these answer*, that they addressed the king to Reign of 
know who it was who had advised his majesty to return George III. 
such answer* to their loyal and constitutional remon- v "^v~^' 
strances. In the reign of King William, repeated instance* 
were to be found in the journal*, of advice given by par- 
liament relative to the Irish war and the war on the con- 
tinent. The same thing occurred frequently in the reign 
of Queen Anne, who, in an address from the parliament, 
was advised not to make peace with France until Spain 
should be secured to Austria, and also not to consent to 



peace until Dunkirk should be demolished. In short, it 
was manifest from the whole history of English parlia- 
ments, that it was ever considered as constitutional for 

it thought proper, in all 
peace and war. Other 
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to evade coming to any immediate 
question, a proposition was made by the atti 
that a truce should be entered into with America, and a 
bill prepared to enable his majesty's minister* to treat on 
this ground ; and under pretence of allowing time for this 
measure, he moved that the present debate be adjourned 
for a fortnight. This motion, however, was negatived by 
a majority of nineteen ; and the original motion of Gene- 
ra! Conway wa* then put and carried without a division. 

The general immediately followed up this victory with a 
motion for an address to the king, soliciting hi* majesty 
to put a stop to any further prosecution of offensive war 
against the colonies ; which was agreed to, and presented 
to his majesty by the whole house on the Itt of March. 
On this occasion his majesty answered, that there were no 
objects nearer to his heart than the happiness and prospe- 
rity of his people ; that, in pursuance of the advice of the 
Commons, he should take such measures as might appear 
conducive to the restoration of harmony between Great 
Britain and her revolted colonics; and that hi* efforts 
should be directed in the most effectual manner against 
our European enemies, until a peace could be obtained 
consistent with the interests and permanent welfare of the 
kingdom. The proceedings of the House of Commons 
gave general satisfaction ; but the royal answer was not 
thought sufficiently explicit. Accordingly, on the 4th of 
March, General Conway moved that an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of that house for his gracious answer to their last 
address ; the house being convinced that, in the present 
circumstance* of this country, nothing could so essentially 
promote those great objects of his majesty's paternal care 
for his people a* the measure* which hi* faithful Com- 
mons had most humbly but earnestly recommended to 
his majesty ; and this motion was unanimously agreed to. 
The general then moved a resolution, that, after the solemn 
declaration of the opinion of the house, in their humble 
address presented to his majesty, and his majesty's assu- 
of his gracious intentions, th ' 
to his majesty and the 
to frustrate his majesty's paternal 
of his people, by advising the * 
fcnsivc war on the continent of North 

and, on the 6th, after a number of p 
been read in the House of Peer* relative to the 
of Earl Cornwall!* and the army under his 
Duke of Chando* moved, first, that, in the 
the house, the immediate cause of the 
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Reign of a sufficient naval force to cover and protect the same ; 
George III. and, secondly, that the not covering und protecting of the 
^ "V"**' army under Earl Cornwallis in a proper manner was high- 
ly blameable in those who advised and planned the expe- 
dition. But alter considerable discussion these motion* 
were rejected. 

In apite of all these efforts, however, the ministry still 
kept their ground, and with astonishing resolution com- 
bated the force of opposition, which wat daily increasing. 
On the 8th Of March several resolution* were moved by 
avendish ; one of which bore tin 
t of the national misfortunes was the want of 



tight and ability in his majesty's ministers ; and 

was alleged to be little less than a hundred million's. But 
all inquiry was still frustrated, and these motions were 
lost by a majority of ten. Meanwhile, as the unpopularity 
of Lord North was further increased by the proposal of 
tome new taxes, particularly on soap, the carriage of 
goods, and placet of entertainment, opposition determined 
if possible to force him to resign ; and on the 15th of 
March it was moved by Sir John Rous that the nation 
could have no further confidence in the ministers who had 
the conduct of public affairs. Lord North endeavoured 
to vindicate his own administration. He affirmed that it 
could not be declared with truth that the national cala- 
mities originated from the measures of the present admi- 
nistration. The repeal of the American stamp-act, and 
the passing of the declaratory law, took place before his 
entrance into office. At a private member of parliament 
he gave his vote in favour of both, but at a minister he 
was not responsible for either. When he accepted office 
the times were scarcely less violent than the present. Ho 
approached the helm when others had deserted it ; and, 
standing there, he had used his utmost efforts to assist his 
country. That the American war was just and requisite, 
and prosecuted for the purpose of supporting and main* 
taining the rights of the British legislature, was a position 
for the truth of which he would ever contend, whilst he 
enjoyed the power of arguing at all upon the subject. As 
to peace, he not only wished most earnestly for it, but 
also for the formation of such a ministry as might at once 
prove acceptable to the country, and cordially co-operate 
for the welfare and honour of the state. The house, at 
length divided upon the question, when there appeared a 
majority of nine in favour of administration. 

But notwithstanding this decision, it was well known 
that the ministry could not stand their ground ; and, ac- 
cordingly, four days after, when a motion similar to that 
by Sir John Rous was about to be made by the Earl of 
Surrey, Lord North informed the house that his majesty 

and that, in fact, those^raon? who h h*T| hU 
conducted the public affaire were no longer 
minister*. They were not now to be considered 
holding the reins of government and transacting measures 
of state, but merely as performing their official duty till 
other ministers were appointed to take their places. In 



appointed to take their plao 
consequence of the declaration of Lord North, the Earl of 
8urrcy agreed to waive his intended motion, and, after 
tome further debate, the house adjourned. And thus an 
end was put to an administration which had long been ob- 
noxious to a great part of the nation, and whose removal 
contributed very much to allay those ferments by which 
every part of the British dominions had been agitated. 
Peace now became as much the object of ministry as war 
had been formerly. But before we proceed to any ac- 
count of the negotiations for that desirable object, it will 
be necessary to notice the military event* which disposed 
the other belligerent powers to an accommodation. 



The ill success of Britain in America has already been Reign of 
taken notice of. The disaster of Cornwallis had produced George III. 
a sincere desire of peace with America ; but this could v >^■••'■"«• , ' 
not be accomplished without making peace with France 
alto ; and that power was still haughty and elated with 
success, Minorca had now fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards; and though the capture of a few miserable 
invalids, attended with such extreme difficulty as the 
Spaniards had experienced, ought rather to have intimi- 
dated them than otherwise, they now projected the most 
important conquests. Nothing lets than the entire reduc- 
tion of the British West India islands was contemplated 
by the allies ; and indeed there was too much reason to 
suppose that this object was within their reach. In the 
beginning of the year 1782 the islands of Nevis and St 
Christophers were obliged to surrender to Count de Crass* 
the French admiral, and the Marquis de Bouille, who had 
already signalized himself by several exploits ; and Jamaica 
was marked out as the next victim. But the end of all these 
aspiring hopet wat fast approaching. The advantages hi- 
therto gained by the French in their naval engagements 
with the British fleet had proceeded entirely from their 
keeping at a great distance during the time of action, and 
from their good fortune and dexterity in gaining the wind. 
At last the French admiral De Grasse, prompted by his 
natural courage, or induced by circumstances, determin- 
ed, after an indecisive action on the 9th of April 1782, to 
risk a close engagement with bis formidable antagonist, 
Admiral Rodney. The action was brought on by the 
count shortening sail to prevent the loss of a disabled 
ship, by parting with which he might have avoided the 
disaster that followed. This memorable engagement took 
place off the island of Dominica, three days after the for- 
mer. The British fleet consisted of thirty-seven ships of 
the line, and the French of thirty-four. The engagement 
commenced at seven o'clock in the morning, and continu- 
ed with unremitting fury till half past tix in the evening. 
It it said that no other signal was made by the admiral 
but the general one for action, and that for close combat. 
Sir George Rodney wat on board the Formidable, a thip 
of ninety gun* ; and the Count de Grasse was on board the 
Ville de Paris, a thip of a hundred and ten guns, which had 
been presented to the French king by the city of Paris. 
In the course of the action, the formidable fired nearly 
eighty broadsides ; and for three hours the admiral's ship 
was involved in to thick a cloud of smoke that it was al- 
invisible to the officers and men of the rest of the 
The van division of the British fleet was command- 
nod, and the rear division by Kear-ad- 
; and both these officers greatly distinguished 
in the course of the action. But the decisive 
ible day was given by a bold manccuvre 
of the Formidable, which, taking advantage of a favour- 
able shift in the wind, passed through die French line, and 
threw them into irretrievable confusion. The first French 
thip that ttruck was the Caesar, of seventy-four guns, the 
captain of which fought nobly, and fell in the action. When 
ahe struck she had scarcely a foot of canvass without a shot 
hole. Unfortunately, soon after the was taken posses " 
of, the took fire by accident, and blew up, when al 
two hundred Frenchmen perished in her, together with i 
English lieutenant and ten English seamen. Hie Gloricux 
ana the Hector, both seventy-four gun ships, were also 
taken by the British fleet ; together with the Ardent of 
sixty-four guns ; and a French seventy-four gun ship was 
also sunk in the engagement. It was almost dark when the 
Ville de Paris, on board of which the Count de Grasse had 
fought gallantly, struck her colours. Five thousand five 
hundred troops were on board the French fleet, and the 
havoc among them wat very great, at well at among the 
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French seamen. The British lost in killed and wounded 
about a thousand men. Captain Blair, who commanded 
the Anson, and several other officers, were killed in the 
action ; and Lord Hubert Manners, who commanded the 
Resolution, died of his wounds on his return home. It was 
universally allowed that in this engagement the French, 
notwithstanding their defeat, behaved with the greatest 
valour. De Urassc himself did not surrender till four hun- 
dred of his people were killed, and only the admiral and 
two others remained without a wound. The captain of the 
Crcsar, after his ensign-staff was shot away, and the ship 
almost battered to pieces, caused his colours to be nailed 
to the mast, and thus continued fighting till he was killed. 
The vessel, when taken, was a mere wreck. Other French 
officers behaved with equal resolution. The valour of the 
British requires no encomium ; it was proved by their suc- 
cess on this glorious day. 1 

This victory was a very fortunate circumstance both 
for the interest and the reputation of the British admiral. 
Before this event the new ministry had appointed Admi- 
ral l'igot to supersede him in the' command in the West 
Indies ; and it was understood that they meant to set on 
foot a rigid inquiry into the transactions at St Eustatiu*. 
But the splendour of this victory put an end to all thoughts 
of the kind ; he received the thanks of both houses of par- 
nt for his services ; and he was created an English 
', by the title of Baron Rodney of Rodney Stoke, in the 
county of Somerset. Sir Samuel Hood was also created 
Baron Hood of Catherington, in the kingdom of Ireland ; 
and Rear-admiral Drake and Captain Affleck were creat- 
ed baronets of Great Britain. Some attempts were also 
made, in the House of Commons, to procure a vote of cen- 
sure against the new ministry for having recalled Lord 
Rodney ; but the motions for this purpose were rejected 
by a large majority. 

Though the designs of the French against Jamaica were 
now effectually frustrated, the victory was not followed by 
those beneficial results which many had expected from it; 
and none of the British islands which had been taken by 
the French in the West Indies were afterwards recaptur- 
ed. Some of the ships which had been taken by Admiral 
Rodney were also lost at sea, particularly the Ville de 
Furis, (ilorieux, and Hector; and a British man of war, 
the Centaur, of seventy-four guns, foundered at sea on 
the tilth of September lTb'i. Hie Jamaica homeward- 
bound fleet was also dispersed by a hurricane off the bonks 
of Newfoundland, when the Ramillies of seventy-four guns 
and several merchantmen foundered. About this time 
the British navy sustained a very considerable loss at 
home, by the Royal George, of a hundred guns, being 
upset and sunk at Portsmouth. This melancholy acci- 
dent, which happened on the 29th of August, was occa- 
sioned by a partial heel given to the ship, in order to 
cleanse and sweeten her. The guns on one side being 
removed to the other, or at least the greater part of them, 
and her lower deck ports not being lashed in, the ship 
thwarted on the tide with a squall from the 
filled with water, and sunk in the 

a 

fleers, and u| 




dred women, besides children, perished on this occasion. Heign of 
The prosecution of the war was thus attended with dis- George HI. 

asters and difficulties to all parties. The signal defeat 
above mentioned not only secured the island of Jamaica 
against the attempts of the French, but prevented them 
from entertaining any other project than that of distress- 
ing commerce. 

In the beginning of Mayan expedition was undertaken 
to the remote and inhospitable regions of Hudson's Bays 
and though no force existed there capable of making any 
resistance, a seventy-four gun ship and two thirty-six gun 
frigates were employed in the service. All the people 
in that part of the world cither fled or surrendered at the 
first summons. The lotaof the Hudson's Bay Company, 

ty of the French commander was conspicuous, in leaving 
a sufficient quantity of provisions and stores of all kinds 
for the use of the British who had fled at his approach. 
Another ex|>cdition was undertaken by the Spaniards to 
the Bahama Islands, where an equally easy conquest was 
obtained. The island of Providence, defended only by 
three hundred and sixty men, could make no resistance 
when attacked by five thousand. An honourable capitula- 
tion was granted by the victors, who likewise treated the 
garrison with kindness. Some settlements on the Mos- 
quito shore were also taken by the Spaniards; but the 
Bay-men, assisted by their negroes, bravely retook some 
of them ; and having formed a little army of the Indians in 
those parts, headed by Colonel Despard, they attacked and 
carried the posts on the Black River, making prisoners of 
about eight hundred Spanish troops. The greatest disas- 
ter which befel this power, however, was their failure be- 
fore Gibraltar, which happened in the month of Septem- 
ber 1782, and was accompanied with such circumstances 
of horror and destruction as evinced the absurdity of per- 
sisting in the enterprise. Thus all parties felt that it was 
high time to put an end to the contest. The affair of 
Cornwallis had shown that it was impossible for Britain 
to conquer America ; the defeat of De Grasse had render- 
ed the reduction of the British possessions in the West In- 
dies impracticable by the French ; the final repulse before 
Gibraltar, and its relief afterwards by the British fleet, put 
an end to that favourite enterprise, in which almost the 
whole strength of Spain had been employed ; and the en- 
gagement of the Dutch with Admiral Parker showed them 
that nothing could be gained by a naval war with Britain. 

The events which lea to the removal of Lord North and 
the other ministers who had so long directed public mea- 
sures in this kingdom have been already noticed. On 
this occasion it was said that his majesty expressed consi- 
derable agitation of mind at being in a manner compelled 
to make an entire change in his councils ; for the mem- 
bers in opposition would form no coalition with any of the 
old ministry, the lord chancellor onlv excepted. On the 
30th of March 1782, the Marquis ol Rockingham was ap- 
pointed first lord of the treasury ; Lord John Cavendish 
chancellor of the exchequer; the Earl of Shclbumc and 
Mr Fox principal secretaries of state ; I-ord Camden pre- 
of the council ; the Duke of Richmond master of 
; the Duke of Grafton lord privy seal ; Ad- 



1 l i e Count de Grass?, after his defeat, was received on board the Barfleur man or war, and afterwards landed on the Island of 
Jamaica, where be was treated with great respect. After continuing there aome time, be was conveyed to England, and accommodated 
with a auite of apartments st the royal hotel in Pall-mall. His sword, which he had delivered up, according to the usual custom, to 
Admiral Rodney, was returned to him by the king. This etiquette enabled him to appear at court, where he was received by their 
majesties and the royal family in a manner suitable to his rant. From the time of his arrival in London to his departure, which was 
on the 12th of August 17B2, he was visited by many persons of the first fashion and distinction, and was much employed in paring 
visits to the great officers of state and i 



by the 



M>f the pnncipsJ nobUitv^ of the kingdom, by whom he was entertained in a very sumjjla- 
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Reign °f miral Keppel first lord of the admiralty ; General Conway 
> III- commander in chief of all the force* in Great Britain ; Mr 
Thomas Townshcnd secretary at war ; Mr Burke paymas- 
ter of the forces ; and Colonel Barrel treasurer of the navy. 
Other offices and honours were likewise conferred on dif- 
ferent member* of the opposition ; and some were raised 
to the peerage, particularly Admiral Keppel, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, and Mr Dunning. 

The first business in which the new ministry engaged 
was taking the necessary measure* for effecting a general 
peace. No time, in fact, was lost in the pursuit of this great 
object ; and the empress of Kussia, having offered her me- 
diation, in order to restore peace between Great Britain 
and Holland, Mr Secretary Fox, within two days after hi* 
entrance in office, wrote a letter to SimoHn, the Russian 
minister in London, informing him that his majesty was 
ready to enter into negotiations for peace, on the basis of 
the treaty of 1674 ; and that, in order to facilitate such 
negociations, he was willing to give immediate orders for 
a suspension of hostilities, if the States-general were dis- 
posed to agree to that measure. But the states of Holland 
did not appear inclined to enter into a separate peace ; nor 
perhaps would it hare been agreeable to the principles of 
sound policy if they hail consented to any propositions of 
this kind. But immediately after the change of ministry, 
negociations for a general peace were commenced at Paris ; 
and Mr Grenville was invested with full powers to treat 
with all the parties at war, and to propose the independence 
of the thirteen United Provinces of North America in the 

ral treaty. Admiral Digby and'oeneral Carleton were also 
directed to acquaint the American congress with the paci- 
fic views of the British court, and with the offer made to 
acknowledge the independence of the United States. 

But before this work of pacification had made any con- 
siderable progress, the new ministry sustained an irrepar- 
able loss by the death of the Marquis of Kockingham in July 
1782. Even before this event, considerable apprehensions 
were entertained of their want of union ; but the death of 
the nobleman just mentioned occasioned an absolute dis- 
solution. The Earl of Shelburne, who succeeded him as 
first lord of the treasury, proved so disagreeable to some 
of his colleagues, that Mr Fox, Lord John Cavendish, Mr 
Burke, Mr Frederick Montague, and two or three others, 
instantly resigned. Others, however, though little attached 
to the earl, continued in their places; and his lordship 
found means to attach to his interest Mr William Pitt, 
son to the late Earl of Chatham. Though then in an early 
stage of life, that gentleman had already distinguished him- 
self greatly in parliament, and was now prevailed upon to 
accept the oBicc of chancellor. The seceding members of 
the cabinet were at pains to explain to the house their mo- 
tives for taking this step, which were in general a suspicion 
tli.it matters would be managed differently from the plan 
whid) they had proposed while in office, and particularly 
that American independence would not be acknowledged. 
But this was positively denied at the time, and with truth, 
as appeared by the event. There appeared, indeed, a du- 
plicity in the conduct of the Earl of Shelburne not easily 
to be accounted for. Even alter it had been intimated by 
General Carleton and Admiral Digby that the indepen- 
dence of the United Provinces would be conceded by bis 
majesty in the first instance, instead of making it a con* 
dition of a provisional treaty, his lordship said, that " he 
had formerly been, and still was, of opinion, that whenever 
the independence of America was acknowledged by the 
British parliament, the sun of England's glory was set for 
ever." This had been the opinion of Lord Chatham and 
other able statesmen ; nevertheless, as the majority of the 
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in the measure, though h is ideas were different. He did not Reign of 
wish to see England's sun set for ever, but looked for a spark Geor i?e HI. 
to be left which might light us up a new day. He wish- 
ed to God that he had been deputed to congress, that he 
might plead the cause of America as well as Britain. He 
was convinced that the liberties of the former were gone 
as soon as the independence of the states was allowed; 
and he concluded his speech with observing, that he was 
not afraid of his expressions being repeated in America, 
there being great number* there who were of the 
opinion with him, and perceived ruin an 
linked together." 

If his lordship really expected that by a flourish of rhe- 
toric he could persuade the Americans to abandon a sys- 
tem for which they had fought so desperately, he greatly 
overrated his own powers, and mistook the men with whom 
he had to deal. No obstruction, however, arose to the gene- 
ral pacification. As early as the 30th of November 1783, 
the articles of a provisional treaty were settled between 
Britain and America. By these it was stipulated, that 
the people of the United States should continue to enjoy, 

take fish of every kind 
the other banks of New- 
that they should continue to exercise the 
same privilege in the Gulf of St Lawrence, and at every 
other place in the tea where the inhabitants used here- 
tofore to fish. They were likewise to have the liberty to 
take fish of every kind on such parts of the coast of New- 
foundland as British seamen resort to, but not to cure 
or dry them on that island. They were to enjoy the pri- 
vilege of fishing on the coasts, bays, and creeks of the 
other dominions of his Britannic majesty in America; and 
the American fishermen were permitted to cure and dry 
fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of 
Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador. But it 
was agreed that, after such places should be settled, this 
right could not be legally put in practice without the con- 
sent of the inhabitants and proprietors of the ground. It 
was arranged that creditors upon either side shm.ld meet 
with no impediment in the prosecution of their claims; 
that die congress should earnestly recommend it to the 
legislatures of the respective states, to provide for the res- 
titution of all estates and properties which had been con- 
fiscated belonging to real British subjects, and of the es- 
tates and properties of persons resident in districts in the 
possession of his majesty's arms, and who had not borne 
arms against the United States; that persons of any other 
description should have free liberty to go to any part what- 
soever of any of the thirteen United States, and remain in 
it for twelve months unmolested in their endeavours to 
recover such of their estate*, rights, and properties, as 
might not have been confiscated ; that the congress should 
earnestly recommend to the several states a revision of all 
acts or laws regarding the premises, so as to render them 
perfectly consistent, not only with justice and equity, but 
with that spirit of conciliation which, on the return of the 
blessing of peace, should universally prevail : that no fu- 
ture confiscations should be made, nor prosecutions com- 
menced against any person, or body of men, on account of 
the part which he or they had taken in the war ; that those 
who might be in confinement on account of such a charge 
at the time of the ratification of the treaty in America 
should be immediately set at liberty ; that all hostilities 
by sea and land should immediately cease ; that prisoners 
on both sides should be set at liberty ; that his Britannic 
majesty should expeditiously, and without committing de- 
struction of any sort, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, 
and Heels, from every port, place, and harbour, of the 
United States; that the navigation of the river Mississippi, 
from Us *ource to the ocean, should remain for ever free 
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Reign of and open to the subjects of Great Britain and the citizens 
George U !■ of the United States ; and, finally, that if any place or 
" v — <— ' territory belonging to Great Britain or to the United State* 
•hould be conquered by the arms of either before the ar- 
rival of the provisional article* in America, it should be 
restored without compensation or difficulty. 

In the treaty between Great Britain and France it was 
agreed that Newfoundland should remain with England, 
as before the war ; and, to prevent disputes about boun- 
daries, it was arranged that the French fishery should com- 
mence at Cape St John on the eastern side, and, sweep- 
ing round by the north, should have for its boundary Cape 
Ray on the western side. The islands of St Pierre and 
Miquelon, which had been taken in September 1778, were 
ceded in full right to France. Great Britain was to re- 
store to France the island of St Lucia, and to cede and 
guarantee to her that of Tobago ; and France was to 
render to Great Britain the islands of Grenada and the 
Grenadines, St Vincent, Dominica, St Christophers, Nevis, 
and Montserrat. The river Senegal and its dependen- 
cies were to be given to France ; and the island of Gore* 
was also to be restored. Fort James and the river Gam- 
bia were guaranteed to his Britannic majesty; and the 
gum trade was to remain in the same condition as before 
the commencement of hostilities. The king of Great Bri- 
tain was to restore to his most Christian majesty all the 
establishments which belonged to him at the breaking 
out of the war on the coast of Orixa and in Bengal ; ana 
became bound to secure to the subjects of France in that 
part of India, and on the coasts of Orixa, Coromandel, and 
Malabar, a safe, free, and independent trade, either as in- 
dividuals, or under the direction of a company. Pondi- 
cherry, as well as Karicu), was to be restored to France : 
the two districts of Valanour and Bahour, round Pondi- 
cherry, and the four contiguous Magana round Karical, 
were also to be given up ; and the French were again to 




who had settled in the island of Minorca and in the two Heijrn of 
Florida*, to sell their estates, recover their debts, and t;rnr (r? Hi- 
transport their persons and effects, without being restrain- 
ed upon account of their religion, or on any other pretence 
whatsoever, except that of debts and prosecution* for 
crimes. The liberty of cutting logwood, in a district of 
which the boundaries were to be ascertained,*without mo- 
lestation or disturbance of any kind whatsoever, was grant- 
ed to Great Britain. The Line of Spain was to restore 
the islands of Providence and the Bahamas, in the condi- 
tion in which they were when conquered by his arms. 
And all other conquests of territories and countries upon 
either side, not included in the present articles, were also 
to be mutually restored without difficulty or compensation. 
But no sooner were these articles ratified and laid before 
excited the most vehement dechv- 
Never had the I 

of Lord North I 
of language. 

solution, but found it impossible to avoid the censure of 
parliament. An address without I 
deed carried in the House of Lord 

jority; but it was lost in the lower house. On the 21st 
of February some resolutions were moved in the House of 
Commons by Lord George Cavendish, of which the most 
remarkable were, that the concessions mode by Britain 
were greater than its adversaries had a right to expect ; 
and that the house would take the case of the American 
loyalists into consideration. The last motion indeed hia 
lordship consented to waive, but the rest were carried 
against ministry. 

These proceedings, however, made no alteration with re- 
gard to the treaty, which hud already been ratified by all the 
contending powers, the Dutch only excepted. The terms 
offered the latter were a renewal of the treaty of 1674; 
which, though highly advantageous, they at that time po- 
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SuraL The allies of France and Great Britain were to be 
invited to accede to the present pacification; and in the 
event of their disinclination, no assistance on cither side 
was to be given to them. Great Britain renounced all 
claims to Dunkirk. Commissioners were to be respec- 
tively appointed by both nations to inquire into the state 
of commerce, and to concert new arrangements of trade 
on the footing of mutual convenience. And all conquests 
on either side, in any part of the world whatsoever, not 
mentioned nor alluded to in the treaty, were to be restored 
without difficulty, and without requiring compensation. 
The prisoners on each side were also to be released with- 
out ransom, upon the ratification of the treaty, and on pay- 
ing the debts which they might have contracted during 
their captivity ; and each crown was respectively to reim- 
burse the sums which had been advanced for the mainte- 
nance of their prisoners, by the country where they had 
been detained, according to attested and authentic vouch- 
ers. These preliminary articles of peace were concluded 
at Versailles on the 20th of January 1783, between Mr 
Alleyne Fiuherbert, minister plenipotentiary on the part 
of Ins Britannic majesty, and Charles Gravicr, Comte dc 
Vergennes, the minister plenipotentiary on the part of the 
king of France. 
At the 



ie time preliminary articles of peace between 

Mr Fiuherbert and the Conde d'Aranda, the 
minister plenipotentiary of the Spanish monarch. His 
Catholic majesty was to continue in possession of the 
island of Minorca, and to retain West Florida ; whilst East 
Florida was to be ceded to him by the king of Great Bri- 
tain. Eighteen months from the ratification of the i" 
live treaty were to be allowed to the subject* of 



to accept the term* which they had formerly rejected; but 
the compliment was then returned by a refusal on the part 
of Britain. When the preliminary articles had been settled 
with the court* of France and Spain, a suspension of arm* 
with Holland ensued ; but though the definitive arrange- 
ment* with the other powers were finally concluded by the 
month of September, it was not till then that the prelimi- 
nary articles were settled with Holland. The terms were 
a general restitution of all place* taken on both sides du- 
ring the war, excepting only the settlement of Negapat- 
nam in the East Indies, which was to remain in the hands 
of Britain, unless an equivalent should be given on the 
part of Holland. The navigation of the eastern seas was 
to remain free and unmolested to all British shipping. The 
remaining article* concerned only the exchange of prison- 
er*, and such other matters as are common to all treaties. 

Thus an end was put to the most dangerous war in which 
Britain had ever engaged, and out of which, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful combination against her, she came supe- 
rior to all her enemies. The politicians who had imagined 
that the prosperity of Britain depended in a great measure 
on her colonies were singularly mistaken. This was shown 
at the time, and ha* been completely confirmed by subse- 
quent experience. For a number of years she had not only 
been deprived of these colonics, but opposed by them with 
all their force ; yet though attacked at the same time by 
s of the greatest powers in Europe, and looked upon 
an invidious eye by all the rest, the damage done to 
sncmie* still greatly exceeded that which she had 
Their trade by sea was almost ruined ; and on 
paring the loss of ships on both sides, the balance in 
favour of Britain was twenty-eight ship* of the line and 
nag in all near two thousand 
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Ilcign of gun*. Notwithstanding this, however, the state of the 
George III. nation appears to have been really such that a much longer 
' continuance of the war would have been impracticable. 

Having thus given as full an account as our limits admit 
of the great national events till the conclusion of the peace 
in I7HS, we shall now advert to some others, which, though 
of sufficient* importance to deserve notice, could not be 
previously introduced without interrupting the narrative. 
On the 8th of December 1776 a fire broke out in the rope- 
house of the dock-yard at Portsmouth, which totally con- 
sumed it, but without doing any very material damage. 
For some time the affair passed as an accident; but in clear- 
ing away the rubbish a tin-box was found with a wooden 
bottom, containing matches which had been lighted, and 
underneath was a vessel filled with spirits of wine. The 
fire, however, not having been properly supplied with air, 
had gone out of itself before it touched the spirits of wine; 
for if it had caught fire, all the stores in the storehouse, 
sufficient to fit out fifty sail of the line, would liave been 
destroyed. In the beginning of the year 1777 a fire hap- 
pened at Bristol, which consumed six or seven warehouses; 

dental. The terror of the public was now greatly increas- 
unl accusations were thrown out by the 
, .Hilar parties. On this point, however, 
they soon came to a right understanding, by the discovery 

' * was°one James* Aitken, otherwise called John the 
, a native of Edinburgh. Having from his early 
years been accustomed to a vagrant life, to which in 



some directions for preventing the dock-yards and ma- Heign nf 
gazincs from being exposed to similar danger in future. Georg* II I. 
Thus is appeared that the whole of the alarm of treason <— "'"Y"" ,, - / 
and American incendiaries was occasioned by the politi- 
cal enthusiasm of a wretched vagabond, who chose to stake 
his life on the wild venture wc have described. 

Still, however, it appeared that the French court were 
very well acquainted with many particulars relating to the 
state of this kindgom, and the movements of our squadrons, 
which ought by all means to have been kept secret. These 
treacherous communications were first detected in the 
month of June 1780. One Ratcliffe, master of a cutter, dis- 
closed that he had been hired by a fellow called Roger to 
carry packets to France, for which he was to be paid L.80 
each time, and to have L.10O besides at a certain period , 
but apprehending that he might incur some danger by con- 
tinuing this employment, he gave information of what was 
going on to one Mr Steward, a merchant at Sandwich, by 
whom his last packet was carried to the secretary of state. 
After being opened and sealed up again, it was returned, 
and he was directed to carry it to France as formerly. Se- 
veral succeeding packets were treated in the same fashion, 
though it was some time before Katcliffe saw the principal 
party concerned ; but this was at last accomplished by his 
"-lingtof 1 - 
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of any consequence were found ; but being ab- 
when the messengers first arrived, he, on his return, 
threw some out of his pockets, unpcrccivcd, as he thought, 
by any body. The papers, however, were taken up by 
the messengers, and gave plain indications not only of u 
treasonable correspondence with the enemy, but also of his 
being connected with one Henry Lutterloch, a German, 
who then resided at Wickhnm near Portsmouth. This 
person being also apprehended, not only made a full dis- 
closure of the treasonable correspondence with France, 
but gave abundant proofs of being himself one of the most 
depraved of mankind, and lost to every feeling except- 
ing the desire of accumulating wealth. His evidence, 
however, and other strong circumstances, were sufficient 
to convict M. de la Mottc, who was accordingly execut- 
ed, though the king remitted the more dreadful part of his 
sentence. During his trial, and on every other occasion, 
he behaved in such a manner as showed him to be an ac- 
complished gentleman, and not only excited the compas- 
sion, but the admiration, of every one who saw him. 

During the whole course of the war, only one other per- 
son was detected in any act of treason ; and he appears to 
have been actuated merely by mercenary motives. This 
was a man called David Tyric, a native of Edinburgh. 
Having been bred in the mercantile line, and engaged in a 
number of speculations with a view to gain money, in all 
of which he had discovered considerable abilities, he at last 
engaged in the more dangerous one of conveying intelli- 
gence to the French, of the ships of war titled out in Bri- 
tain< the time of their sailing, and other particulars. For 
this he was apprehended in the month of February 1782. 
The discovery was made by means of one Mrs Askew, who 
passed for Tyric ' wife. This person having delivered a 
bundle of papers in a hurry to a school-mistress, desired 
her not to show them to any one ; the latter, however, not 
only inspected them herself, but showed them to another, 
by whom they were sent to the secretary at war. By this, 
tained his character to the last, rejecting and invalidating and another packet discovered by William James, who 
the testimony of his perfidious friend, on account of his had been employed to carry it to France, Tyrie was con- 
baseness and treachery. He received his sentence with victed of treasonable correspondence with the enemy, and 
great fortitude, but at length confessed his guilt, and left executed in the month of August 1788. 

vol. v. 3 H 



profession naturally lecj him, he had gone through a 
variety of adventures. He had enlisted as a soldier, de- 
serted, and, when pinched by want, made no scruple of 
betaking himself to the highway, or of committing thefts. 
Having traversed a great part of America, he had there 
imbibed to such a degree the prejudices against Britain, 
that he at last took the extraordinary resolution of singly 
overturning the whole power of the nation; an achievement 
which he was to accomplish by setting fire to the dockyards 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth, and afterward* to the prin- 
cipal trading towns of the kingdom. With this view he 
carefully inspected the docks and other places on which 
his attempts were to be made, in order to ascertain in what 
manner they were guarded, which he found in general as 
negligent as he could desire : and had there not been some 
deficiency in the construction of his machines, he must 
have done incredible mischief ; for as his attempts were al- 
ways detected by the discovery of his machines, it is evi- 
dent that he had met with abundance of opportunities. For 
some time the affair at Portsmouth, as has already been 
mentioned, passed for an accident. It was soon recollect- 
ed, however, that a person hud been seen loitering about 
the rope-house, and had even been locked up a night in it ; 
tliat he had worked as a painter, and taken frequent op- 
portunities of getting into that house, and other buildings 
id the yard. These circumstances exciting a suspicion 
that he was the incendiary, he was traced to different 
places, and at last found in a prison, to which he had heen 
committed on a charge of burglary. On his examination, 
however, he behaved with an assurance and apparent con- 
sciousness of innocence which almost disconcerted those 
who were appointed to examine him ; but at last he was 
deceived into a confession by another painter, a native of 
America, who pretended to companionate his case. Evi- 
dence was thus procured against him, but he still main* 
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Reign of On the whole, it appear* that notwithstanding the cx- 
i.. ,m .., u' virulence of parties, which even proceeded so far 

s -" — ~* aa to produce duel* between some members of parliament, 
neitlier entertained any designs against what was believed 
to be the true interest of the nation. The one seems to 
have regarded its honour loo much, and to have been in- 
clined to sacrifice even its existence to that favourite no- 
tion ; the other perhaps regarded the national honour too 
little ; nor indeed could an advantageous idea have been 
formed of the spirit of the nation which should have sub- 
mitted to the dismemberment of its empire without a strug- 
gle. The event, however, has shown, that the lots of the 
colonies, so far from being u disadvantage, has been the very 
reverse, flic commerce of Britain, instead of being de- 
pendent on America, has arrived at a much greater height 
than ever; whiUt the consequent increase of wealth has 
enabled the nation to support that enormous debt, part of 
which was contracted, first in defending, and then in at- 
tempting to conquer, the colonies. 

CHAP. XIV. 

REIGN or GEORGE III. INTERMEDIATE PERIOD. 

Nature of the opposition to Lord Sbclburnc's administration — 
States of Parties— Coalition between lord North and Mr Fox. 

— Coalition Ministry Taxes. — Mr Pits'* Motion for Reform 

in Parliament —Irish Independence Bill — Mr Dundas's India 
Bill— Mr PHI* Office-Reform Bill — Petition of the American 
Loyalist*. — Establishment uf the Prince of Wales.— New In- 
vention*. — Opinion of the Public respecting the Coalition — 
Mr Fox's India Bills — Report of the Secret Committee, — 
Sir T. Rumbold and -Mr Halting* accused by Mr Dundas— 

Report of the Select Committee Debate* on Mr Fox's Bills. 

— First Bill carried in the Commons — His Majesty's disappro- 
bation intonated — Rejected In the Lords — Change of Minis- 
try, and accession of Mr Pitt to Office, — Content between the 
Crown and the House of Common*.— Resolution* of the House 
against the new Ministry — Mr Pitt's Bill for regulating India 
rejected — Further Disputes, — The Public take part with the 
Administration— New Coalition proposed— Mr Pitt refuses to 
resign, and the King also refuse* to dismiss the Minister — Dis- 
solution of Parliament Flections — Total Defeat of the* Coali- 
tion— Consequences.— New Parliament — Mr Pitt's new India 
Bill. — Debates on this Measure — Finance. — Restoration of the 
Forfeited Estate* — Westminster Flection — Nabob of Arcot's 
Debts. — Nature of these — Exposition of Mr Burke — Mr Pitt'* 
Plan of Parliamentary Reform — Rejected i* limine — Finance* 
— Ihikc of Richmond's Fortifications— Regulation of Public 
Offices. — Irish Prn|iogitions — Foreign Affairs— I .cogue to pro- 
tect the Ocrraanic Constitution— Commercial Treaties. — Bri- 
tain and Hanover, — Debate on the Duke of Richmond's Plan*. 
—Militia U»a— Mr Pitt's Sinking Fund— Di<cu..lon there- 
on — Failure uf the Srhcmc — Wine Duties— Best size and 
form of Ship* of War. — General State of the Empire. — India.— 
Mr Burke** Proceedings against Mr Hastings Mr Pitt'* In- 
dia Bill amended by Mr Dundaa's art — Attempt against the 
King's Life by Margaret Nicholson.— Commercial Treaty with 
France — Debates tbereou— Mr Pitt's Defence of the Treaty. 
— Consolidation of Taxes. — Curporatiun and Test Acts — Prince 
of Wales'* Debts. — Accusation of Mr Hastings. — Mr Sheridan's 
celebrated Speech on the Begum Charge — Articles of Impeach- 
ment prepared — Impeachment Voted — Reflections, on this 
Proceeding — Affairs of Holland — Stale of Parties in the Unit- 
ed Provinces — Interference of the Neighbouring States— Prus- 
sians invsde Holland, — Meeting of Parliaments — Conduct of 
the Government in regard to Holland approved of by tbe Op- 
position. — Naval Promotions, and Debates thereon— Act against 
the Exportation of Wool — State of the Revenue. — Compensa- 
tion to the American Loyalists — Slave Trade — Bill for Regu- 
lating the Transportation of Negroes — Indian Affairs — Decla- 
ratory Bill — Trial of Mr Hasting* — Burke'* Oration of Five 
Days — Mode of Procedure — Accusation of Sir Uij ih Impey. 
—Slate of European Politics Sweden War* between Swe- 
den ami Russia — Danish Invasion of Sweden Interposition 

of the British Envov, and Recal of the Danish troops — The 
King's IUi>ess._Re|n. W y Question — Debat- 
ing* connected therewith.— Manor 



the Ministry. — The Prince'* Correspondence— Rogrnev Bill Reign of 
passed— Recovery of the King— Conduct of tbe Irish P.rlia- George 1 1 1. 
ment respecting the Regency — Tbe Slave Trade — Mr WiU - — , — 
brrforce's Propositions— Jesuitical Support of Mr Pitt — Mr 
Addington chosen Speaker of the f louse of Commons —New 
Taxes— Extension of the Excise Laws — Proposed Repeal of 
Religious TesU and Penal Statutes... Indian Affairs, — Trial of 
Mr Hastings — Adair of Nundcomar. 

It has been already remarked, that in the debates in the 
House of Commons upoo the treaties concluded 
Lord Khelburne's administration, by which tbe . " 
V. .U- Hun brought to a cloae, the tCf—t of t_M 
were disapproved of by the majority of the house ; and this 

to theministerial motion for an addressfof thanka to hia 
majesty. It doe* not appear, however, that tlie nation at 
large disapproved of the condition* of the peace. All 
ranks of men had long been weary of the war with the 

reignty over them : and this point being' decided, other 
object* of negociation were of too little importance to ex- 
cite any great degree of public interest. Tbe majority 
which now voted against administration consisted of men 
brought together by views little connected with the ac- 
complishment of any patriotic object, and in a manner 
which well merit* the attention of the historian. 

Hie death of the Marquis of Rockingham left in a very 
disjointed state the party which had opposed the American 
Lord Shclburne's administration appears to L 



been formed under the influence of the crown alone, to 
the exclusion of Lord North and his friends, as well as 
of Mr Fox and the other principal members of the former 
opposition. Thus an attempt appears to have been made 
to govern the kingdom without supporting the royal pre- 
rogative by the strength of any political party. An event, 
however, occurred of a nature undoubtedly not a little 
dangerous to the constitution ; but being new in itself, it 
seems not to have been foreseen by speculative writers 
upon the British government. 

The American war had been conducted with a profusion 
of expense totally unexampled in former contests. The 
service of government became of itself an immense object 
of trade, an employment in which thousands of all kinds 
of artists, manufacturers, and merchants, engaged ; and 
hence the patronage enjoyed by the minister for the time 
was proportionally extensive. The natural consequence 
was, tliat he and his friends, with a long train of their 
friends and dependents, were enabled to accumulate great 
wealth, and rise to the enjoyment of influence in all parts 
of the country. The impracticability of accomplishing 
the great object of the war at last led to its termination ; 
and the minister who had been unsuccessful in conduct- 
ing it was dismissed, as had usually been done upon such 
occasions in Britain, to make way tor his antagonists, who 
hud long recommended, and who could, therefore, with a 
better grace adopt, measures of pacification. But the dis- 
mission of the minister and his friends from their official 
situations did not at once destroy their political import- 
ance in the state. They constituted a very formidable 
body of men in both houses of parliament; and such was 
the influence which the possession of power had conferred 
upon Lord North, that to the latest period of his life he was 
understood to be able to carry along with him, at all times, 
upwards of forty votes in the House of Commons ; a power 
which was evidently too dangerous to belong to a subject of 
a free state, and so indeed it proved by the event to be. 

Mr Fox, and the other statesmen who hod led the op- 
position to Lord Norths measures during the American 
war, but who had retired from a 
of Lord Shelburne to the 
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lU-ign of of the Marquis of Rockingham, appear to have at last be- 
< pcorgc 1 1 1, come weary of an unprofitable opposition, and desirous 
'- J_ upon almost any terms of entering into the enjoyment of 
power. But their party, though possessing very great ta- 
lents, was too weak in point of numbers to be able to con- 
tend against the minuter of the day, supported by the 
whole patronage of the crown. On the other hand, though 
Lord North and his friends formed in both houses of par- 
liament a very formidable plialanx, still they also were 
too few to contend against ministerial influence, and the 
party usually called the " king's friends ;" while from the 
natural course of things they might also expect that their 
would gradually diminish. They had risen by 
nerves to the service of the state ; and the 
mortality produces would by degrees en- 
nent to supplant them by a new 
In this state of matters the two 
, led by Lord North and Mr Fox, thought 
to an agreement to unite their strength, and 
thus, by forming a complete majority in parliament, to im- 
pose themselves upon the sovereign as his ministers. In 
this way the majority was produced which opposed Lord 
Shelburnc s administration, and it has since bee 
under the appellation of the Coalition. 

The effect produced upon the public mind by this i 
tion was extremely important ; and it is probable that even 
yet its consequences are not fully understood. In almost 
any other country than Britain, and indeed at many for- 
mer periods of our history, such a combination of power- 
ful men, possessing a predominance in the legislature, 
could not have failed to prove fatal to the constitution, 
and destructive of tlx internal tranquillity of the state. If 
the king gave way to such an aristocrat ical combination, 
and received its leaders into his service, it was to be fear- 
ed that the whole patronage of the crown, together with 
the authority of die royal name, and the majority which 
they already possessed in the other branches of the legis- 
lature, might enable them to fortify themselves by new 
institutions and laws, and render them independent both 
of the king and people. No hope appeared from a disso- 
lution of parliament, as the public at large were not at 
once aware of the critical situation to which the constitu- 
tion had been brought by the Coalition ; and a prince of 
a rash character would, in such circumstances, perhaps 
have seen no other resource for the protection of his pre- 
rogative, than to attempt to govern without a parliament, 
the majority of which were evidently acting, not the part 
of dutiful subjects or faithful representatives of the people, 
but of individuals conspiring to seize, for their own private 
advantage, the emoluments and authority of office. This 
judgment will not probably be regarded as too severe, 
when it is considered, that at the period in question there 
existed no pretext for opposition to the crown founded 
upon any complaint of the nation against the abuse of its 
prerogatives ; and tliat the individuals who now coalesced 
could not have been induced to do so upon any pretence 
of political principle. Lord North, the steady assertor and 
supporter of the royal prerogative, and the conductor of 
the American war, now joined Mr Fox, the opponent of 
that war, and the eloquent champion of the privileges of the 
people ; and neither of these men, nor their friends, ever 
pretended that they had relinquished their former opinions. 
The purpose of the present coalition was therefore noto- 
rious ; whilst the outrageous abuse with which they had 
' r treated each other served only to afford a new 
: how completely ambition is capable of subduing 



the debates upon the treaty of peace in the middle of Reign of 
February. From that period it was considered as obv 
that a new administration must be formed ; and hence %— ' 
from that time public business remained at a stand, and 
the nation was kept in suspense. The period was critical, 
on account of the termination of the war, at which great 
bodies of troops and seamen were to be discharged, and 
many pecuniary arrears paid off. lite different regiment* 
of militia were also disembodied, and sailors and soldiers 
dismissed in a state of turbulence, natural to men accus- 
tomed to arms, and whose pay had not been regularly paid. 
These and other circumstances, joined with the unsettled 
state of the government, produced various disorderly pro- 
ceedings at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and other places. In 
the mean time, a loan could not be negociated by the mi- 
nistry whilst they wanted the countenance of the House 

however, 



they still lingered in their places, and a vari 
tions were carried on by the court for the 




to the Coalition, 
own strength, however, this political 
desirous of attaining power upon their 
and continued to display their superiority in 
of Commons, with a view to compel their own 
reception at court. On the 2*th of March, on the mo- 
tion of Mr T. W. Coke, seconded by Lord Surrey, an 
address was agreed to, requesting his majesty to take into 
consideration the distracted stale of the empire after an 
exhausting war, and to comply with the wishes of the 
house, by forming an administration entitled to the confi- 
dence of* his people. His majesty answered, that it was 
his earnest desire to do every thing in his power to com* 
ply with the wishes of his faithful Commons. The delay, 
however, continued ; and all descriptions of men were in- 
volved in doubt, suspense, and anxiety. On the 31st of 
the same month, a new address, moved by Lord Surrey, 
was agreed to, urging in very earnest terms the formation 
of what was called an efficient and responsible administra- 
tion, formed upon principles of strength and stability, and 
suited to the actual state of his majesty's affairs both at 
home and abroad. And at last, on the 2d of April, his ma- 
jesty, yielding to what appeared as necessity, appointed an 
administration consisting of the leaders of the Coalition. 

The Duke of Portland was promoted to be first lord of 
the treasury; Lord North and Mr Fox were appointed 
principal secretaries of state; Lord John Cavendish was 
made chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord Kep]iel was 
placed at the head of the admiralty : Lord Stormont was 
created president of the council ; and the Karl of Carlisle 
was advanced to be keeper of the privy seal. These con- 
stituted the cabinet ; and the other olfices of government 
were filled by the supporters and friends of ministers. The 
right honourable Charles Townshend was appointed trea- 
surer of the navy, Mr Burke paymaster general of the 
forces, and Lord Viscount Townshend master-general of 
the ordnance. The seals wore put in commission, at the 
head of which was Lord Loughborough. The right honour- 
able Richard Fitxpatrick was appointed secretary at war ; 
JumcsWullacc, Esq. was made attorney-general ; John Lee, 
Esq. became solicitor-general ; the Karl of Northington was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and, in Scotland, the 
honourable Henry Erskine was made lord-advocate, in the 
room of Mr Henry Dundas. But the new administration 
was no sooner installed, than un opposition was formed, 
which, in the House of Lords, was led by the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Thurlow ; and in the House of Corn- 
Mr Pitt, and Mr Jcnkinson, aftcrwart 
ely Lord Hawkesbury and Earl of Liverpool. 
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K«i(fn of were under the necessity of instantly negociating a loan 
(•corge in. 0 f twelve million*, to supply the necessities of the itate; 
"V**"' and to provide for the interest of this loan various taxes 
were proposed by Lord John Cavendish, the chancellor of 
the exchequer. These were imposed on bills of exchange, 
receipts, probates of wills and legacies, bonds, and law 
proceedings, stage coaches, quack medicines, carriages, 
fetters-patent, and other articles ; whilst registers of births, 
marriages, and deaths, were also taxed. These taxes gave 
rise to debates which produced little interest. But the 
case was otherwise with regard to another subject in which 
Mr Pitt took the lead. 

Towards the close of the American war, when want of 
success had begun to render it unpopular, it had been re- 
peatedly urged, both in parliament and in various publica- 
tions, that the ministerial majorities in favour of the mea- 
sures pursued against the colonies would never have exist- 
ed if the people of this country had been fairly represented 
in the House of Commons. By degrees this sentiment at- 
tracted attention ; and to give countenance to parliamen- 
tary reform came to be regarded as a sure step towards 
the attainment of popular favour. Accordingly, Mr Pitt, 
then a young man, endeavoured to recommend himself to 
notice, by engaging eagerly in the pursuit of this object. 
He opened the subject in the 1 louse of Commons on the 
7th of May, in an eloquent speech, in which, after declar- 
ing his admiration of the general fabric of the British con- 
stitution, and affirming that he wished not to alter but to 
restore its true spirit, which timeand changes, accident and 
events, had enfeebled and diminished, he asserted that the 
state of parliamentary representation was partial and in- 
adequate, and the progress of undue influence alarming and 
ominous; that the true spirit of liberty had decayed, and 
that the powers of control, in different branches of the 
government, were greatly debilitated; that wild specula- 
tions of reform were afloat without doors ; but that the mea- 
sures he was about to propose were equally moderate and 
necessary. He stated his plan of reform to be, — first, that 
measures ought to be taken to prevent bribery and expense 
at elections ; secondly, that for the future, when the ma- 
jority of voters of any borough should be convicted of 
notorious corruption, the borough should be disfranchised, 
and the minority of voters not so convicted should be en- 
titled to vote for the county in which the borough might 
be situated ; thirdly, that an addition ought to be made to 
the representation, to consist of knights of the shire, and 
of representatives of the metropolis. Mr Pitt was opposed 
with much earnestness by Lords North and Mulgrave, and 
also by Mr Powi*. He was supported, however, by Mr 
Fox and Mr Beaufoy, and also by Mr Thomas Pitt, who 
offered, as a testimony of his sincerity, to make a volun- 
tary sacrifice of his borough of Old Sarum. Mr Henry 
Dundas, who now attached himself to Mr Pitt, supported 
on this occasion the motion of his friend, and asserted, that 
to comply with the wishes of the people would be the hap- 
piest means of* putting an end to their complaints. Mr 
Pitt's resolutions, however, were lost by a very large ma- 
jority. 

During the same session the new administration brought 
forward a bill, admitting in express terms the exclusive 
rights and absolute supremacy of the parliament and courts 
, of Ireland in matters of legislation and judicature, and pre- 
venting any writs of error or appeal from the courts of that 
country to the courts of Great Britain. The bill passed 
with little opposition, and tended to gratify the people of 
" though, by increasing the line of separation be- 
thc countries, it evidently placed them in greater 



India. The chief feature of his plan consisted in sub- Reign of 
jecting the presidencies of Madras and Bombay to a con- t * eor 8»I"- 
trolling jurisdiction, to be conferred on the government of 
licngal, which he wished to vest in the person a of gover- 
nor, entitled to act when he thought fit, in opposition to 
the opinion of his council. Another object of this bill was 
to secure to the native proprietors their estates in perpe- 
tuity, on payment of a fixed tribute, and to extend these 
provisions to the nabob of Arcot and the rajah of Tan- 
jore. Mr Dundas contended that such a measure was 
rendered necessary in consequence of the improper con- 
duct and tyranny of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany, and especially of their principal servant Mr Hast- 
ings, whom he proposed to recal, and to send out to In- 
dia Lord Cornwallis, as governor-general, in his 
The scheme, however, proved abortive; but it led to i 
legislative efforts on the same subject. 

Though Mr Pitt had been unsuccessful in his proposal 
to reform the representation of the people in parliament, 
he immediately brought forward a bill containing a pro- 
ject for an inferior species of reform, respecting tile fees, 
gratuities, and perquisites in the different departments of 
the public offices. The abject of this bill being economy, 
it passed through the House of Commons, but was reject- 
ed in the House of Lords. 

Towards the close of the session, a petition from the 
American loyalists was, by his majesty * command, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Lord John Caven- 
dish. It stnted that the petitioners, some of whom were 
persons of the first character, fortune, and consideration, 
having adhered to Great Britain during the contest with 
the colonies, had been attainted in North America at 
traitors, and their effects confiscated by the legislature* 
of the different states. Many of the petitioners were 
widows and orphans, who had lost husbands and fathers 
by their adherence to the British cause ; whilst others 
were military and civil officers, clergy and other profes- 
sional men, who had lost their means of subsistence in 
the same manner. They prayed the House of Commons 
to grant them such relief as might seem adequate to their 
situation ; and. on the motion of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, an act was accordingly passed, appointing com- 
missioners to inquire into the circumstance* of such per- 
sons as were reduced to distress by the late dissensions in 
America. 

On the 23d of June his majesty, by a message, request- 
ed the aid of parliament in making a separate establish- 
ment for the Prince of Wales. Sixty thousand pounds 
only were demanded for this purpose ; and it was stated 
by Lord John Cavendish, that his majesty intended to al- 
low the prince LJSOJHMI a year out of the civil list, without 
requiring from the public any further assistance than the 
above sum of 1-60,000, which would be requisite to de- 
fray the extraordinary expense attending a new establish- 
ment. This last sum was the more readily granted, because 
rumours had gone abroad, which were alluded to by Mr 
Pitt in the House of Commons, that an intention had ex- 
isted on the |«art of the administration, particularly of Mr 
Fox, to give the prince a very splendid establishment at 
the public expense, but that this proposal had not proved 
acceptable to his majesty. Mr Fox said, that he undoubt- 



edly considered the pro 
low; and that if it had 



During tin 
> bring into 



Mr Dundas obtained leave 
a bill for regulating the affiun of 



with him to have advis- 
ed an establishment, he would most assuredly have pro. 
posed a sum more adequate to the object in view. The 
person, however, most proper to decide in the business 
had been of an opinion very different, and it was his duty 
to submit. 

DMT in a state of perfect tranquillity. 
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Reign of however, existed in the mindi of men with regard to the 
OawgallX public welfare. The load of public debt which had been 
i *-'' incurred seemed excessive ; and though commerce began 
to flow into new and extensive channels, the returns of 
trade necessarily required some time to exhibit themselves 
in the form of a flourishing revenue. In the interval, there- 
fore, between the period at which the ministerial expen- 
diture for the support of the war ceased, and that at which 



second bill, which accompanied the first in all its stages, Reign uf 
was intended to regulate the administration of affairs in^**""*]!* HI' 
India. It forbade the exchange, acquisition, or invasion 
of any territory in India, by the general council, or any 
presidency there. It abolished all monopolies in India, 
and prohibited the acceptance of presents, making them 
recoverable by any person for his sole benefit. It se- 
cured an estate of inheritance to the native landholders. 



it had incurred in 
war. These were the machine for 

i of a man, originally of low stati 
; and the very valuable kinds of 



to the 
of the American 
cotton, the in- 
Richard Ark- 



having any pecuni- 
ibed a mode for ad- 



thc first profits of foreign trade were received, a consider- and provided against the alteration or increase of rents, 
able shortcoming took place in the public revenue, and in- It prohibited the molestation of princes subject to the 
dividuals experienced many difficulties. These, however, Company, and restrained the Company's servants from col- 
gradually passed away; and two inventions were by de- lecting or farming their revenues, or " 
grees brought to perfection, which of themselves secured ary transactions with them. It | 
a profit to the public, almost equivalent to the burdens justing the dispui 
which it had incurred in consequence of the American rajah of Tanjore, 

tish creditors. It disqualified the 
or of any protected India 

wright ; and the very - valuable kinds of pottery contrived tish House of Commons ; 
by Mr Wedgewood. The first of these, by producing at the act to be prosecuted in the 

fabrics, in a great Court of King's Bench. 

Company's affairs had hitherto 
of the chat 



the 

Bri- 

agents of the Company, 
from sitting in the Bri- 
' all offences against 
of India or in the 



edl 

SUCl 



a cheap rate the moat beautiful cotton ft 

measure put an end to the use of silk, and gave to the The East 

British manufacturers a kind of monopoly of many of the governed, in terms of the charter of the Company, by a 
most useful articles of clothing ; whilst the other not only court of proprietors, and a court of directors elected by 
drew to the nation immense sums from foreign countries, the proprietors. The rights of these courts, however, were 
but, from the bulky nature of the commodity, employed an to be absolutely taken away ; and their whole powers, or 
immense tonnage of shipping in its exportation. the sovereignty of British India, was to be vested du- 

In the mean time people had leisure to reflect upon the ring four years certain in the hands of seven individuals, 
nature of the coalition of political parties which had re- nominated by the present administration, through the me- 
cently taken place. The tendency of that measure, and dium of their parliamentary majority. It was uodoubt- 
the possible evils which might result from it, did not at 
once present themselves to the minds of men, because it 
wis not known to the public at large that the sovereign 
had felt his own independence affected by the event. 
The general sentiment, however, was that of indignation 
against the political parties, who had so far forgotten all 
the principles which they had long and loudly professed, 
as to be capable of uniting with each other for the sake 
of power and emolument. It was universally said thut no 
honesty was to be found among political men, and that no 
profession of patriotism ought henceforth to be trusted. 
Thus a severe wound was inflicted upon the public morals 
of the nation, by the want of consistency which its most 
conspicuous characters had exhibited ; and the wound was 
only the deeper from the apparent strength of administra- 
tion, which included in itself the men of greatest political 
influence in the kingdom, who were considered as likely 
to retain long the power which they now possessed. 

In this state of uffairs parliament assembled on the 11th 
of November. In the speech from the throne, the neces- 
sity of providing for the security of the revenue, and of at- 
tending to the situation of the Last India Company, were 
stated to both houses, as apologies for calling them to- 
gether after so short a recess. Some days passed in dis- 
cussions relative to different parts of the revenue, when 
Mr Secretary Fox moved for leave to bring in two bills re- 
lative to the affairs of the East India Company. By the laws, manners, arts, and religion; and the mutual jealousy 
first of these, it was proposed to take from the East India which for some centuries they had been accustomed to 
Company the whole administration of their territorial and entertain of each other had prevented any of them from 
commercial affairs, and to vest it in seven directors, named making great conquests. When any power, therefore, hap- 
in the bill, via. Earl Fiuwilliam, the Right Honourable Ere- pened to acquire a portion of territory, this addition was 
dcrick Montague, Lord Viscount Lewisham. the Honour- never very great ; and the laws of the neighbouring states 
able George Augustus North, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Sir Henry being nearly alike, the conquered province scarcely expe- 
Fletcher, and Robert Gregory, Esq. These directors, or rienced any misfortune from a change of masters. H 
commissioners, were to hold their office during four years, 
and not to be removable by his majesty, without an ad- 



y a bold measure, openly to assault the privileges of 
:h a body of men as the East India Company ; but it 
was still more new and singular under the British consti- 
tution, in the form in which it had existed for more than 
a century, to vest a large portion of the executive power, 
including the command of armies, and an immense pecu- 
niary patronage, in the hands of a few individuals, who 
were to hold their places for a fixed period, independent- 
ly of the will of the crown. By taking possession in this 
manner of the patronage of Hindustan, the present admi- 
nistration would have found means to render themselves 
for a certain time avowedly independent of their sove- 
reign, and they would not have failed to renew their own 
powers at the end of that period. It is to be observed, 
however, that the administration had in some degree been 
led by circumstances which previously occurred, and which 
did not originate with them," to adopt some decisive mea- 
sures for reducing India under better management than 
that in which it had been placed by the East India Com- 
pany ; and of these it will not be improper here to take a 
short review. 

The circumstance of a great and wealthy empire having 
been vanquished by a company of merchants, was a thing 
so new in the history of the world that it could not fail to 
be attended with a variety of inconveniences. The Ear* 
pean nations have a near resemblance to each other in 



dress from either house of parliament ; and they were to 
be aided by a board composed of nine assistant directors, 
who were to be removable by five of the principal direc- 
tors, and were to have full authority over all the com- 
pany's servants and affairs, civil as well as military. The 



the evils attending upon great conquests had ceased to be 
known among the nations of Europe ; and the conquerors 
and the conquered being in all cases men of similar charac- 
ters and talents, easily mingled with each other. The nobles 
of Alsace were as well received at the court of France as 
those belonging to the ancient dominions of the French 
crown ; and the natives of the Netherlands regarded with 
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Uoiifn of much indifference their tramition from the dominion of thcr mm of L.l 19,000, amounting in all to L. 160,000; Reign of 

i : •■>-.& III. Spoilt to that of Austria and of France. But when the Bri- although his salary did not exceed L.13,:i35 per annum, George III. 

*^V""" / tish made conquest* in Hindustan, all the evils occurred and he had no oilier fair means of acquiring wealth. He v— ""v"*"' 
which naturally attend the loss of national independence, was charged with having abolished the committees insti- 
and that most wretched of all slates of human affair*, in tutcd to superintend the payment of the revenue due by 
which a raceof strangers enjoys permanent dominion, whilst the zemindars, or natives holding land* under the Com- 
the natives of a country are subjected to hopeless depres- pany ; with having compelled them to travel many hundred 
sion and slavery. The British invaders of India undoubted- miles to negotiate separately with himself the term* on 
ly possessed, or speedily acquired, the same rapacity with which they were to hold their estates ; with having suffer, 
other conquerors j and as they were the servant* of a com- ed his private secretary to receive a bribe of no lesa than 
panv of merchant* whose only principle of exertion was I..2U,l)UO ; with having concealed other peculations of the 
profit, it is probable that under them avarice and extortion Company's servants ; with having given a lease of lands to 
assumed more vexatious forms, because accompanied with the nabob of Arcot, in direct disobedience of the Com- 
greater assiduity, and a more persevering temper, than pony's orders | and with having violated the most solemn 
were exhibited by the former conquerors of that country, ireaties entered into with the nizam of the Deccan. 
who issued from the deserts of Tartury and Arabia, 'llie Charges so heavy could not be passed over, and leave was 
people of Great Britain, accustomed at home lo the mild- accordingly given to bring in a bill of puin* and penalties 
est government, and to the most equitable administration against Sir Thomas Kumbold, and two of his associate*, 
of justice that the world ever experienced, heard with hor- Feter Ferry and John Whitehill, for breaches of public 
rorof the crimes, robberies, perfidies, and massacre* which trust and high crimes and misdemeanours; and at the 
their countrymen had committed, and by which the na- same time an act was passed restraining those persons 
tional name and character had been rendered odious in the from leaving the kingdom, and obliging a discovery of their 
East. The British government, also, being no party to these property, and preventing its alienation, 
crimes, wished to sec them repressed, and very naturally In olher resolutions brought forward on the 15th of 
supposed that the best remedy would consist in taking April, Mr Dundas stated a variety of accusations against 
India under its own immediate management. Some pub- Mr Hasting* and Mr Hornsby ; and a resolution was adopt* 
lie-spirited individuals, indeed, dreaded the accession of in. ed, declaring it to be the duty of the director* of the East 
Huence which the crown would thus necessarily acquire ; India Company to recal the governor-general, and Mr 
but men of humanity were willing to encounter consider- Hornsby the president, from their respective offices. Ac- 
able hazard, for the sake of altering the unjustifiable mode cordingly, the court of directors issued orders for this pur- 
of management which had prevailed in the East. pose ; but these were appealed from to a court of proprie* 
Early in 1781, two committees were appointed! by the tors, who, on the 81st of October 1782, prohibited the 
House of Commons, to inquire into the mal-administration court of directors from complying with the resolution of 
of the East India Company's affairs both at home and the House of Commons. The result was, that Mr Hast, 
abroad ; and all parties in the house concurred in the ap- ings retained his office, and Mr Dundas, in the following 
pointment. The first, or select committee, conducted by session of parliament, brought forward the bill which we 
some of the most distinguished members of opposition, have already mentioned, but which was not passed into 
was directed to inquire into the state of the administration a law. 

of justice in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, At the same time that Mr Dundas, as chairmen of the 
end consider how the British possessions in the East In- secret committee, brought forward the resolutions already 
dies might be governed with most advantage to this coun- mentioned, the select committee presented their report ; 
try, and with the greatest happiness to the natives. The and on the 18th of April, General Smith, their chairman, 
second, or secret committee, under the management of proposed varioua resolutions, in some of which Mr Hast* 
persons in the confidence of administration, was directed ings was criminated along with Sir Elijah Impey, chief, 
to inquire into the causes of the war in the Carnatic, and justice of the supreme court of Bengal. By means of 
the condition of the British possessions in those parts. investigations carried on by this committee, the leading 
On the 9th of April 1782, Mr Henry Dundas, lord-ad* members of opposition, particularly Mr Fox and Mr Burke, 
vocate of Scotland, and chairman of the secret commit- qualified themselves for directing at a future period the 
tee, moved that the reports of that committee be referred attention of the legislature and of the public to the state 
to a committee of the whole house. Upon this occasion, of Indian affairs. Mr Fox made use of his knowledge to 
Mr Dundas, in a long speech, enumerated the causes of bring forward the two remarkable bills already mention* 
the calamities of the East, particularly the departure of ed ; and to justify so strong a measure, it was alleged that, 
the Company's presidencies from the line of policy pre- by the mismanagement of the courts of directors and pro- 
scribed to them, namely, to avoid military operations with prielors, the affairs of the Company had been brought into 
a view to conquest : the corrupt interference of their ser- such a state of extreme embarrassment as rendered it 
vants in the domestic and national quarrels of the country absolutely necessary to vest the administration in other 
powers ; their breaches of faith and disregard of treaties ; hands. 

their peculation and scandalous oppression of the native* ; These abuses were arranged under three heads, as they 
and die criminal relaxation on the part of the directors in affected, first, the independent powers of India ; secondly, 
the exercise of their controlling power over their servants, the states in alliance with us ; and, thirdly, our own ter- 
and their ready connivance at the grossest misconduct, ritorial possessions. Under the Jirtt head were classed 
Mr Dundas also brought forward a variety of other reso- the extravagant projects and expensive wars entered into 
lutions, which were adopted by the house ; and criminated by the Company to extend their dominions ; their viola* 
in strong terms Sir Thomas Kumbold, formerly governor tions of treaty ; the sale of their assistance in support of 
of Madras, and Mr Hastings, then governor-general of the ambition, rapacity, and cruelty of others; and the 
Bengal. Among various charges, it was stated that Sir betraying in turn almost every prince, without exception, 
Thomas Kumbold had remitted to Europe, between the with whom they had formed any connection in India. 
8th of February 1778, the day of his arrival at Madras, The swoisrf class of abuses comprehended the corrupt and 
and the beginning of August in the same year, the sum ruinous interference of the Company in the internal go- 
of L.-H.OOO; and during the two subsequent years a fur- vernment of the princes dependent on them; the unjust 
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Reign of exaction of exorbitant aids and tribute ; the enormous Mr Dundaa did not object to the measure under consi- Reign i 
George III. peculation* of the Company's civil servants; and the rapa- deration because it increased the influence of the crown, Georgelll. 
''— v-**' c ity of the military. 'I he third included the management but because it did what was much worse, by placing a **"v*»-' 
of the countries under the immediate dominion of the new and unexampled influence in the hands of the minis- 
Company, with respect to which it was affirmed, that the ter and his party for five years, which would be indi pen- 
general system of their conduct in India was directed to a dent both of the crown and the parliament. The bills 
single end, the transmission of wealth from that country were further attacked, not merely by those persona who 
to this. With this view, monopolies had been established, might be supposed to aspire to supplant ministers in their 
not only of every article of trade, but even of the neces- offices, but also by several country gentlemen of independ- 
saries o'f life ; the privilege of pre-emption had been se- ent character and high reputation lor integrity ; whilst the 
cured to the Company ; and a variety of no less ruinous and ordinary members of opposition impugned the motives of 
arbitrary preferences followed. By this oppressive con- their author in very pointed terms, 
duct the merchants and bankers ot India, many of whom The principal supporters of the bills were the two »e- 
in extent of trade and credit were scarcely equalled by cretaries of state, Mr Burke, Mr Sheridan, Mr Erskine, Mr 
those of the first class in Europe, fell gradually into de- Lee, Mr Adam, Sir Grey Coupar, Mr Anstruther, Mr 
cay ; whilst the native cultivators and manufacturers were Courteney, Mr Higby, Lord Mailland, and Sir Henry 
obliged to accept of a bare sufficiency for their inainte- Fletcher ; and they were opposed by Mr William Pitt, Mr 
nance, measured out to them by the judgment of those Thomas Pitt, Mr Jenkinson, Mr Powis, Mr Dundas, Mr 
who alone were to profit by their labour. The case of the Macdonald, Sir James Lowther, Mr Duncombc, Mr Mar- 
zemindars, and of the cultivators under them, was, if pos- tin, the Marquis of Graham, Mr Arden, Mr William Gren- 
sible, still more deplorable. At the time we obtained ville, Mr Bcaufoy, Mr Wilberforce, Lord Mulgrave, and 
the dewannee or stewardship from the Mogul, the pro- Mr Wilkes. The first bill, however, was carried by a con- 
vinces of Bengal and Bahar had been laid waste by a fa- siderable majority ; and on the Oth of December it was 
mine, which carried off upwards of one third of the popu- presented to the House of Lords by Mr Fox, attended by 
latioo. But the first thing done for their relief was to a great number of members. On the first reading. Earl 
exact from the remainder the same tribute which had Temple, Lord Thurlow, and the Duke of Richmond, re- 
before been paid by the whole. Nor was this all. The probated the measure in the most unqualified terms, but 
Company's government in India had set up to public auc- without calling for a vote of the house ; and Lord Thur- 
tion the whole landed interest of Bengal, without the least low, at the same time, pronounced a panegyric upon the 
regard to the rights of private property, or even giving character and services of Mr Hastings. 
• preference to the ancient possessors ; and the zemin- Meanwhile an alarm seem* to have been excited in the 
dars, most of them persons of ancient families and respect- mind of the sovereign. He had reluctantly given way to 
able fortunes, were under the necessity of bidding against the strength of the coalition, and conferred ujmmi its lead- 
every desperate adventurer and schemer, or of seeing era the first offices of the state ; and he now heard it alleg- 
their estates delivered up to the management of strangers, ed, with some plausibility, that this combination of ambi- 
The sufferings of tike natives under our dominion in India tious men, not satisfied with the ordinary influence attend- 
were further aggravated by their being almost wholly ex- ing their situation, were about to fortify themselves in the 
eluded from any share in the expenditure of the Com* possession of power in such a way as gradually to enable 
pany's government ; all the principal collections of the thcin to become independent both of him and his people, 
revenue, all the honourable, all the lucrative situations in The moment seemed therefore to have arrived when tem- 
tbe army, all the supplies and contracts of every kind, porizing measures could no longer be pursued, and a stand 
were in the hand* of the English ; so that the native*, must be made for the support of the royal prerogative, 
with few exceptions, were only employed as the servant* Accordingly, on die 11th of December his majesty had a 
or agents of Europeans, in subordinate stations in the conference with Earl Temple, in which he confessed him- 
army, and in the inferior department of collection, where self completely convinced of the correctness of the views 
it was impossible to proceed a step without their assist- entertained by opposition ; and although it was now some- 
ance. It was therefore urged, that the present govern- what late to oppose a measure which had been brought 
ment of India was not in its nature capable of reform, forward by the ministers of tlie crown, and carried through 
Nothing could be expected from the court of proprietors, the House of Commons under the apparent sanction of 
because the members, as individuals, derived more profit the royal authority, a resolution was nevertheless adopt- 
from supporting Indian delinquents, than they could ever ed to endeavour to prevent its further progress by means 
hope to receive from the fair dividends of the Company; of the House of Lords. A card was accordingly circulate 
and the court of directors, being a representative body, ed, understood to be sent by Earl Temple, in consequence 
naturally partook of the imperfections of it* constituents, of written authority from his majesty, in which it » tu> 
In these views Mr Fox wa» powerfully supported by stated, that his majesty allowed Earl Temple to soy, that 
the splendid eloquence of Mr Burke. But Mr Pitt con- whoever voted for the India bill was not only not his friend, 
tended, that although India undoubtedly wanted reform, but would be considered by him a* his enemy ; and that 
the alteration to be adopted ought to be constitutional, if these words were not strong enough, Earl Temple might 
and not such as in its principle endangered the safety of use whatever words he should deem stronger or more to 
every chartered incorporation in the kingdom. The com- the purpose. The consequence of this interposition was, 
pany's charter was not the result of the mad prodigality that, on the 15th of December, upon a question of adjourn- 
of a Plantagenet, a Tudor, or a Stuart, but a fair purchase ment in the House of Lords, the ministers were left in a 
deliberately made from parliament, which could not be minority of eight. On the same day Mr Baker brought 
violated without a gro»s disregard to public faith. By forward a motion in the House of Commons, to declare, 
vesting the whole patronage of India in commissioners tliat, to report any opinion of his majesty, upon proceed- 
nominally appointed by parliament, but actually selected ing* depending in parliament, with a view to influence the 
by administration, the influence of the crown would be votes of the members, is a high crime and misdemeanour, 
augmented to a degree which would enable it, like an ir- and a breach of the fundamental privilege* of parliament, 
resistible torrent, utterly to overpower and sweep away This motion was seconded by Lord Maitland, and support- 
the remaining liberties ol the country. On the other hand, ed by references to the journals, and by the principle, that 
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Reign of advice ought only to be given to the king by hit ministers, 
Gchtrc III. w hr> are responsible for all the measures of government. 
'-""V^'' Mr Pitt, however, opposed it, as proceeding upon unau- 
thenticated rumours, and asserted that the precedents al- 
luded to in the journals were not applicable to the present 
case. But the motion was nevertheless carried by a large 
majority; and as it was feared that a dissolution would 
instantly take place, the house resolved that they would 
consider any person as an enemy to his country who 
should advise his majesty to interrupt their discharging 
the important duty of providing a remedy for the abuses 
which prevailed in the East Indies, and that thev would 
resolve themselves into a committee on the state of the na- 
tion on the 22d December. But on the 17th Mr Fox's In- 
dia bill was rejected in the House of Lords ; and at twelve 
o'clock on the night of the lHlh a message was delivered 
to the secretaries of state, requiring them to transmit to 
his majesty the seals of their offices, by the under secre- 
taries, as a personal interview would be disagreeable to the 
king. Early next morning, letters of dismission, signed 
by Earl Temple, were sent to the other members ot the 
cabinet, and a general resignation of offices followed. 

A new administration was immediately formed, in which 
Mr Pitt was appointed first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer ; the Marquis of Caermarthen 
and Mr Townshend, who had been created Lord Sidney, 
were made secretaries of state; Lord Thurlow became 
lord high chancellor ; the privy-seal was transferred to 
the Duke of Rutland ; Earl (lower became president of 
the council ; the Duke of Richmond was made master of 
the ordnance, and Lord Howe first lord of the admiralty ; 
Mr Orenville and Lord Mulgrave were appointed joint 
paymasters of the forces, and Mr Henry Dundas treasu- 
rer of the navy ; the office of lord advocate of Scotland, 
which this gentleman had formerly held, being transferred 
from the Honourable Henry Erskine to Mr Hay Campbell. 

A spectacle was now about to be exhibited which had 
long been unknown in Britain, — that of an administration 
appointed by the crown, in direct opposition to the House 
of Commons. This, however, was no longer the House of 
Commons which had subdued the royal prerogative, and 
contended with success against our ablest and most ambi- 
tious monarch*. The late coalition had produced through- 
out the nation a general distrust of the character of those 
who formed the majority of its members ; and it was soon 
found that a representative body possesses little power or 
influence, and may be safely disregarded, when it ceases 
to be the organ of the public sentiments. It was expected 
that on immediate dissolution of parliament would take 
place ; but the change of the highest officers of the crown 
having been hastily made, it is probable that the dcw mi- 
nistry dreaded entering instantly upon the business of an 
election against the powerful parties coalesced in opposi- 
tion to them. The majority of the House of Commons also 
dreaded a dissolution, and, on Monday the 22d of Decem- 
ber, they voted an address to the king, stating the present 
inconveniencies which would attend a prorogation or dis- 
solution of parliament. His majesty returned an answer 
on the 24th, acquiescing, in general terms, in the senti- 
ments contained in the address, and assuring the house 
that, after a short adjournment, their meeting would not be 
interrupted by any prorogation or dissolution. 

When the house met on the 12th of January, Mr Fox 
attempted to introduce, previous to any other business, 
the discussion of certain resolutions which had been pre- 
pared by the opposition : whilst the new ministers endea- 
voured, by means of a stratagem, to bo heard first, Mr 
Pitt declaring that he had a message to deliver from the 
king. But after some tumult, Mr Fox being allowed to 
proceed, called upon Mr Pitt to give the house an assu- 



rance that no dissolution would take place ; and the latter Reign of 
having declined to comply with this requisition, Mr Fox ' -' 1 1 ' 
moved that the house should resolve itself into a com- s ™" "Y""—' 
mittee on the state of the nation, and the motion was car- 
ried by a large majority. It was then resolved, that to is- 
sue public money after a prorogation or dissolution of par- 
liament, unless an act had previously passed, appropriat- 
ing the supplies to specific services, would be a high crime 
and misdemeanour ; that, in the present stale of his ma- 
jesty's dominions, it was necessary to have an administra- 
tion possessing the confidence of the house and the pub- 
lic; that the recent appointments did not enjoy the con- 
fidence of the house ; and that the second reading of the 
mutiny bill should be deferred till the 23d of February. 
Warm debates ensued upon these resolutions. The Coa- 
lition was branded as a corrupt confederacy of two despe- 
rate factions to seize upon the government of the country ; 
and the India bill was represented as an experiment made 
by the late secretary of state, with a view to raise himself 
to a degree of power superior to that of the sovereign. 
On the other hand, the new administration was described 
as a coalition, not indeed of parties, but of the shreds and 
remnants, of the dregs and outcasts, of parties ; as a body 
collected for the purpose of fighting the battles of secret 
and unconstitutional influence, of trampling on the power 
and dignity of the House of Commons, of establishing a 
government of cabal, intrigue, and favouritism, and of de- 
stroying the very principles of laudable ambition and ho- 
nourable service in the state. 

On the 14th of January Mr Pitt obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for the better government and management of the 
affairs of the East India Company. By this bill, commis- 
sioners were appointed by his majesty, authorised to su- 
perintend and control all operations of the courts of di- 
rectors and proprietors of the East India Company, rela- 
tive to the civil and military government or revenues of 
the territories and possessions of the Company. This 
board of control was to have access to all papers belong- 
ing to the Company; and the court of directors was on 
no pretence to send out orders to India, without the pre- 
vious approbation of the board, which was also authorized 
to alter and amend the orders of the directors. His ma- 
jesty was authorized to name the commanders-in-chief in 
India, and to remove any governor, general, or member 
of the councils, of any British settlement in India ; and 
all nominations by the court of directors to these offices 
were declared to be subject to tin- approbation of his ma- 
jesty ; nor was the court of proprietors allowed, for the 
future, to revoke any proceeding of the court of directors 
which had been approved of by his majesty. It was ob- 
jected to this bill, that it disfranchised the East India 
Company, or violated their charter, no less than Mr Fox's 
bill had done ; and although a meeting of the court of pro- 
prietors had passed a vote in favour of the regulations con- 
tained in it, yet at the second reading, on the 22d of Ja- 
nuary, it was negatived by a small majority. 

The discussion of this bill did not prevent the House of 
Commons from endeavouring to shake the determination 
of the court, and to intimidate the new administration. A 
resolution was moved and carried, declaring in pointed 
terms the disapprobation of the house, of the appoint- 
ment and continuance in office of the present ministers, 
which they considered as unconstitutional. Mr Pitt was 
also railed upon to explain upon what principle he ventur- 
ed to remain in office alter the House of Commons had 
declared him unworthy of their confidence. He answer- 
ed, that though novel and extraordinary, his conduct was 
by no means unconstitutional ; that the immediate appoint- 
ment or removal of a minister did not rest with the house ; 
that he neither could or ought to remain long in such a 
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Reign of situation ; but that he wan bound to use his own disorc- 
Gcorge I II. tli mi to prevent the consequences which might attend an 
'-' instant resignation, from the country being left without 

an executive government. The public at large now began 
to be greatly interested in the dispute which had occur- 
red between the king and the House of Commons. The 
common council of London voted an address of thanks to 
his majesty for the dismission of his late ministers ; and 
this address was followed by similar addresses from the 
merchants and trades of the city of London, from the city 
of Norwich, and other parts of the kingdom. The Coali- 
tion made some attempts in the county of Middlesex, in 
Westminster, and in the county of York, to turn the tide 
of addresses in their own favour ; but in these instances, 
if they avoided a defeat, they gained no victory. 

In the meanwhile, a number of independent members 
of the House of Commons attempted to heal the present 
breach by proposing a new coalition of parties, and the 
formation of an administration upon a still broader basis 
than formerly. On the 26th of January, about seventy 
members of the House of Commons met at the St Albans 
tavern, and signed an address, to be presented, by a com- 
mittee of their body, to the Duke of Portland and Mr Pitt, 
requesting them to communicate with each other on the 
arduous state of public affairs, and expressing a hope that, 
by a liberal intercourse, every impediment to a cordial co- 
' i of men of character, acting on the same public 
, might be removed. In answer to this address, 
tssed themselves desirous to comply with 
espectable a niee ting ; but the Duke of 
I any interview with Mr Pitt, for the pur- 
pose of union, while that gentleman continued prime minis- 
ter in defiance of the resolutions of the House of Commons ; 
and, on the other hand, Mr Pitt refused to resign as a pre- 
liminary to negociation. To co-operate with the St Albans 
meeting, one of it* member* moved and carried unani- 
mously a resolution, that the present critical state of pub- 
lic affairs required an efficient, extended, and united admi- 
nistration, entitled to the confidence of the people ; and it 
was also resolved that the continuance of the present mi- 
nisters in office was an obstacle to forming an efficient, ex- 
tended, and united administration ; resolutions which were 
ordered to be laid before his majesty. The meeting at the 
St Albans tavern next declared that an administration 
I on the total exclusion of the members of the last 
I would be inadequate to the cxi- 
of public affairs. Mr Fox expressed his wishes 
for a union, but insisted on the resignation of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in compliance with the resolutions 
of the House of Commons, a* an indispensable prelimi- 
nary. Mr Pitt, on the contrary, adhered to office, and de- 
clared that the house might address the crown for his dis- 
mission; but till the king should think proper to remove 
him from his situation, he held it to be neither illegal nor 
unconstitutional to retain it, and would not recede from his 
former determination. He at the same time suggested, 
that there might be persons on the opposite side of the 
house with whom he could not act. Lord North, under- 
standing himself to be alluded to, declared his readiness 
to relinquish his pretensions to an official situation, if these 
should be deemed any obstacle to a union ; and this self- 
denying declaration was received with great applause. Mr 
Marsham, Mr Powit, and other member* of the St Albans 
association, then called upon Mr Pitt to yield to the press- 
ing exigencies of his country, but in vain. These gentle- 
men, however, still continued their efforts ; and, to remove 
the difficulty arising from Mr Pitt's refusal to resign, or to 
save the honour of the house upon that point, they procur- 
ed the royal interference to the extent of requesting that 
a negociation should be set on foot between the Duke of 
vol. T. 



Portland and Mr Pitt, A mecsage was accordingly Rent Ttcijrn or 
by Mr Pitt, acquainting the duke that he was command- George III. 
ed to signify to him his majesty's earnest desire that his ^"Y^ 
grace should have a personal conference with Mr Pitt for 
the purpose of forming a new administration, on a wide 
basis, and on fair and equal terms. The duke requested 
an explanation of the message with regard to the words 
fi/util terms ; but Mr Pitt declined any preliminary discus- 
sion. The Duke of Portland likewise proposed that he 
should be permitted to understand that the message im- 
plied a virtual resignation by Mr Pitt, or that he himself 
should receive his majesty's commands personally relative 
to the conference. But both of these propositions were 
refused, and here terminated the efforts of the St Albans 
association. 

On the 1 8th of February the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in hi* place in the House of Commons, being re- 
quired to say, previous to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of supply tor the ordnance department, whether any 
communication was to be expected relative to the resolu- 
tions of the house which had recently been laid before the 
king, replied, that his majesty, after considering all the 
of the country, had not thought fit to di»- 
his ministers, and that his ministers had not i 
This produced a worm debate, in which it \ 

Mr Fox, that it was the first instance since the 
of a direct denial on the part of the crown to 
comply with the wishes of the House of Commons ; and 
he threw out a hint that it might be necessary for the 
house to protect its own authority by refusing to vote the 
supplies. But to allow hi* majesty's ministers time to con- 
aider well their situation, he proposed to defer the report 
of the ordnance estimate for two days. The refusal of 
the supplies was treated by the friend* of the new adminis- 
tration as a threat which the utmost madness of faction 
would not seriously attempt to execute, and which could 
never be justified by his majesty's refusal to dismiss minis- 
ters who had been condemned without a trial. On a di- 
vision, however, there appeared a majority of twelve for 
postponing the supplies. On the 20th of February a new 
address to the throne for the removal of the ministers was 
carried by a majority of twenty-one ; and on the 27th his 
majesty's answer was reported by the speaker, in which it 
was stated that no charge or complaint had been suggest- 
ed against the ministers, nor was any one of them speci- 
fically objected to ; and that, on the other hand, numbers 
of his subjects had expressed to his majesty the utmost 
satisfaction with the change of hi* councils. This answer 
was abundantly artful, as it tended to alienate the people 
from the House of Commons and, at the same time, to 
perplex the Coalition, who could not accuse the prime mi- 
nister of any political crime, as he was a young man, who 
had never enjoyed the chief direction of any important 
affair. A second address to the throne, however, was 
moved in the House of Commons on the 1st of March, and 
agreed to by a majority of twelve, remonstrating against 
the answer to the former address. His majesty replied in 
civil terms ; but persevering in hi* resolution to retain his 
ministers, the opposition resolved to make a last effort to 
overcome the royal determination. Mr Fox declared that 
he would not propose an address to the throne, because 
he wished for no answer, but a humble representation, to 
which it was not customary to make any reply. And this 
representation consisted of a long remonstrance against the 
alleged unconstitutional appointment of an administration 
in opposition to the wishes of the House of Commons ; and 
concluded by stating, that the house had done its duty in 
pointing out the evil, and that the blame and responsibi- 
lity must henceforth lie wholly upon those who bad pre- 
sumed to advise hi* majesty to act in contradiction to the 

Si 
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uniform maxims which had hitherto governed his own con- 
duct, m well as that of every other prince of his illustri- 
out house. This representation was carried by a majori- 
ty of only one vote, which the Coalition appear to have 
considered as a defeat ; for they finally yielded to their 
destiny, and suffered the mutiny bill, which had been their 
last security against a premature dissolution, to pass iu the 
usual terms. 

Soon after the partial cessation of this struggle, parlia- 
ment was dissolved ; and in the elections which ensued, the 



payment of the bills accepted by them, in case the funds Reign of 
of the Company should prove deficient. Rut it neverthe- Q«>nr* Ill- 
leas passed into a law; and Mr l'itt, still further to tup- "^V* — ' 
port the East India Company, brought forward a bill to 
diminish the duty upon tea, for the sake of preventing 
smuggling, and in lieu thereof to substitute a commuta- 
tion tax upon windows. The amount of the revenue raised 
from tea was between L.700,000 and L .800, 000 ; and the 
object of the new act was to proportion it in such a way as 
to raise upon that article in future no more than L. 160,000, 



new administration were extremely successful. Upwards which it was supposed would enable the Company to sell 
of a hundred and sixty members of the former House of thirteen millions of pounds of lea, instead of five millions 



i lost their seats ; and of these, nearly the whole 
were the friends of the previous administration. Thus the 
defeat of a powerful combination was completely accom- 
plished, and its leaders were rendered of little importance 
in the legislature of the empire ; and thus terminated the 
strength of the celebrated Coalition, the fate and effects of 
which ought never to be forgotten. That unfortunate mea- 
sure may be said to have ruined the political fortunes of 



whom Britain ever produced. From that period he 
generally regarded as unfit to be intrusted with i 
eloou 



a half. 

But these, which all passed and received the royal ss- 
to the bill for regulating the gene- 
ral management of the affairs of the Company, which, 
though framed upon the same model with that proposed by 
Mr Pitt in the last parliament, yet differed from it in 
ral particulars. The powers of the board of controi 
enlarged ; in cases of urgency and secrecy, it was i 
riied to transmit its own orders to India without 
being subject to the revision of the court of directors ; in 
the governor-general and council of Bengal was vested an 
absolute power over the other presidencies in transactions 
with the country powers, and in all applications of the re- 
venues and forces in time of war; the receiving of presents 
was declared to be extortion and disobedience of orders ; 
the Company's servants were required, on their return to 
land, to lods 



new court of 



his eloquence ceased to persuade, and his i 
when full of wisdom, were regarded with distrust, t 
his coalition with Lord North constantly rose up 
him, and suggested suspicions of his integrity, or at I 
of his wisdom. This coalition also had a tendency to 

the attachment of the nation to the House of England, to lodge in the exchequer a statement upon i 
, and its confidence in that branch of the legisla- of their whole property ; and for the effectual | 
ture which, in fact, might be nothing more than a com- of crimes committed in the East Indies, a 
bination of factious men aiming at personal aggrandize- justice was instituted, 
ment, and in certain circumstances rendering it necessary Mr Francis opposed in strong terms the ( 
for the people to arrange themselves behind the throne, pie of this bill, as tending to create an incongruous power, 
in order to obtain protection against one of the worst and nominal on the part of the directors, real on the part of 
most oppressive of all governments, that of a corrupt aria- administration ; and Mr Fox affirmed that the proposed 
toe racy. board of control violated the privileges of the India Corn- 
On the 18th of May the new parliament assembled ; pany no less than the enactment of his bills had done, 
ami in the speech from the throne his majesty assured whilst it increased in a greater degree the dangerous in- 
both houses of his satisfaction in meeting them, after re- fluencc of the crown. He treated with great contempt 



curring, in so important a moment, to the sense of his 
people, and of his reliance on their being animated by the 
same sentiments of loyalty and attachment to the consti- 
tution which had been so fully manifested throughout the 
kingdom. He directed their attention to the affairs of 
the East India Company, but warned them against adopt- 
ing any measures which might uffect the constitution ; and 
concluded with expressing his inclination to maintain, in 
their just balance, the rights and privileges of every branch 
in the legislature. 

The affairs of the East India Company were speedily 
brought before parliament. On the 24th of June a bill 
was introduced by the chancellor of the exchequer to al- 
low the Company to divide four per cent, on their capital 
for the half year concluding at midsummer 1784. The ne- 
cessity of the case was urged in justification of this bill for 
of the " 



supporting the credit 



y ; and it was alleged, 



the new court of judicature, which he said might fairly be 
called a bed of justice, as justice would sleep upon it. and 
thereby embitter the calamities of India, by removing all 
fear of punishment. When the bill came to be discussed 
in the committee, Mr Pitt acted in a manner which af- 
terwards on many occasions distinguished his mode of 
transacting the national business. Instead of coming for- 
ward, like the leader of a party, with a measure complete 
in all its porta, and prepared to receive the firm support 
of his adherents, he not only of himself proposed some es- 
sential alterations, but adopted those suggested by others, 
whether friends or antagonists. The consequence was, 
that, in the committee, it underwent important modifica- 
tions. The power of issuing orders, in the first instance, 
was limited to the case of the court of directors neglect- 
ing to transmit dispatches to the board, after fourteen 
days' notice, upon any subject which the board might think 



that notwithstanding their present distresses, which were it necessary to take up. 1 be directors were also empower- 
admitted to be great, there existed a sufficient probability ed to elect a secret committee of three members, to corn- 
that their affairs upon the whole might warrant such a di- municate with the board concerning such orders as the 
vidend. The bill passed through both houses, and receiv- board might of iu own authority transmit to India. The 
ed the royal assent. On the Sid of July, Mr Pitt brought appointment of the commander in chief of the army was 
bill, which had for iu object to aUow the withdrawn from his majesty, and left with the Company, 



to accept of bills beyond the amount prescribed Mr Pitt 
r sututes, and to establish the regularity of their respecting the 
future dividends. This act gave rise to various debates, 
particularly in consequence of a question put by Mr Phi- 
lip Francis, how far the honour of parliament would be 
pledged by it to enable the East India Company to make 



ena- together with the negative upon nominations in general, 
ibed Mr Pitt himself alao brought forward some amendment 



rity was now given to any 
Court o^Kuu/s Bench for 




commissions to the courts in 
deposition* ; and the 
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Reign of tors of the Company, and persons returning from India, 
George III. were excluded from the judicature that wa« to be erected, 
i — ^ The bill, thus amended, passed the Houae of Commons on 
the 88th of July, and the House of Lord, on the »th of 
August. 

Larly in July the chancellor of the exchequer informed 
the House of Commons that Sir Elijah Impey, chief judge 
of the supreme court of justice of Bengal, had arrived in 
England, in consequence of being recalled by his majesty, 
pursuant to an address of the house. The acute sensibi- 
lity or powerful imagination of Mr Burke having induced 
him to interest himself greatly in the sufferings of the 
natives of India under the British government, he now 
called on the ministry to enforce the resolutions of the 



■ply, by a motion for the the high bailiff of Westminster should proceed in the 
and silenced by the loud scrutiny with all practicable dispatch. In the beginning 
se. of February the business was resumed in the House of 



as candidates. Lord Hood easily carried his election ; but Reign of 
between the other candidates the contest was carried on Cieurg* 1 1 I. 
with unexampled obstinacy. The engaging manners of < ' 
Mr Fox, who had for some lime represented the city of 
Westminster in parliament, enabled him, however, not- 
withstanding the general unpopularity of the Coalition, to 
engage with success in the contest. After the election 
had continued upwards of six weeks, it was concluded 
on the 17th May 1784, leaving a considerable majority in 
favour of Mr Fox. At this time, being the very day pre- 
vious to the return of the writ for the election, the high 
bailiff, at the request of Sir Cecil Wray, granted a scru- 
tiny into the votes which he had taken. This was pro- 
tested against by Mr Fox and several of the electors ; and 
respecting Sir Elijah Impey, by bringing him to immediately on the meeting of parliament, the conduct of 
trial ; and he repeatedly endeavoured to introduce as the the high bailiff was vehemently attacked by opposition, 
subject of deliberation the reports of the committees of and no less vigorously defended by administration. On a 
the former parliament respecting Indian affairs ; but he motion of Lord Mulgrave, however, it was resolved that 

reply, 

of the day, 
continual cT 

it was found necessary to Commons. The 
of six millions, to settle the re- and only two parishes out of seven Had been scrutinized ; 

The naval esta- so that it was admitted that probably more than two years 
on a higher scale longer would be necessary to finish the scrutiny. On the 
seamen and 8th of February, however, Mr Welbore Ellis moved that 
; but the military a return of the election be immediately made by the high 
as it did not exceed seventeen thou- bailiff' of Westminster ; and, after a variety of debates, it 
for guards and garrisons. Several was at length carried, and Lord Hood and Mr Fox were 
taxes were imposed upon linen and cotton manufac- returned as members for Westminster, 
tures, hats, paper, candles, bricks, postage of letters, horses, On the 18th of February, the attention of the House of 
persons dealing in cxciaeable commo- Commons was called to the payment of the debts of the 
1 persons engaging in the amusement of shoot- nabob of ArcoL The statute which Mr Pitt had got 
or hunting, none of which met with almost any passed during the preceding summer authorised in ge- 
neral terms the court of directors to establish, in concert 
I session cloaed with a motion, brought forward by with the nabob, funds for the payment of such of his debta 
Mr Dundas, for the restoration of the estates forfeited in aa should appear to be justly due. The court of directors 
Scotland in the rebellion of 1746, to the descendants or accordingly ordered the council at Madras to investigate 
other heirs of the rebels. As this measure had for its these debts ; but the board of control, with some trifling 
object the relief of individuals whose unequivocal attach- limitation, ordered the whole debts to be paid out of the 
Bent to his present majesty and his family could not be revenues of the Carnatic. Mr Dundas undertook the 
supposed to be tainted or affected by the crimes of their defence of the board of control, and treated with ridi- 
ancestors, it met with the approbation of the Commons ; cule a declaration made by Mr Francis, that rumours were 





opposition. 
The lessi 



but in the House of Lords it was opposed by the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, on the ground both of its impolicy 
and its partiality ; impolicy, aa rendering nugatory the set- 
tled maxim of the British constitution, that treason was a 
crime of so deep a dye that nothing was adequate to ita 
punishment but the total eradication of the person, the 
name, and the family, out of the society which he had 
attempted to injure; and partiality, because the estates 
forfeited in 1715, and which were forfeited upon the same 
grounds and principles as those in 1745, were passed over 
in silence, whilst a person who had been forfeited in 1690 
was even included in the provision. The bill, however, 
[Kissed the Lords, and received the royal assent. 

At this time the British nation enjoyed profound peace ; 
and the public attention being no longer excited by na- 
tional efforts, or by the enterprises of any political faction, 
was easily directed to objects of less importance, among 
which may be mentioned the discoveries in aerostation, 
which had hitherto proved of more curiosity than utility. 

Parliament aasembled again on the 25th of January 
1784. In the speech from the throne, the object parti 



abroad of a collusion between the board of control and 
the creditors of 1777. He justified the whole of the na- 
bob of A rent's debts. One set of debts incurred in 1767 
consisted of money borrowed by the nabob at the rate of 
from thirty to thirty-six per cent, interest, to pay off a 
sum due by the nabob to the Company, which wua at that 
time in the utmost distress, and the interest had after- 
wards been reduced to ten per cent. The second branch 
of the nabob's debta had arisen from sums borrowed to 
pay off his own cavalry, which the Company bad ordered 
him to reduce, but which he was unable to dismiss from 
want of money to pay their arrears. He had borrowed this 
money, and the Company had engaged its credit for the 
loan. A third class of debts, incurred or consolidated in 
1777, were acknowledged by the nabob to be valid, and 
were only approved of by the board of control, subject to 
his objections, or to objections by the Company or the rest 
of the creditors. 

Mr Burke stated a variety of objections to the nabob's 
debts. It appeared that the nabob had contracted a debt 
with the Company's servants to the amount of LJ&8,000 



eularly recommended to the attention of both houses was sterling, which, in the year 1767, was settled at an intc- 
the final adjustment of the commercial intercourse be- rest of ten per cent. In the year 1777 a second debt of 



Great Britain and Ireland. The first business the nabob of Arcot, amounting to L.2,400,000, was settled 

taken up related to the choice of two members of parlia- at twelve per cent, interest ; and to this was added another 

meat for Westminster at the late general election. Lord debt, called the cavalry debt, of L.160,000, at the same 

Hood, Mr Fox, and Sir Cecil Wray, had offered themselves interest. The whole of these four capitals, amounting to 
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Reign of LA, 440,000, produced at their several rate* annuities 
amounting to L.623,000 a year, more than half of which 
~ r ^~' stood chargeable on the public revenues of the Carnatic 
Thete annuities, equal to the revenues of a kingdom, were 
possessed by a small number of individuals of no conse- 
quence, situation, or profession. Mr Burke admitted that 
the loan of 1767 was the fairest, as it could be convicted 
of nothing worse than the most enormous usury. The in- 



terest at thirty-six per cent, was first paid, then twenty- at so early a period of the 
five, then twenty, and, lastly, the interest was reduced to state his plan specifically ; tl 
ten per cent.; but all along the interest had been added to but his ideas were not man 



I along l 

the principal, so that of L.888,000 Mr Burke doubted whe- 
ther the nabob ever saw L. 100,000 in real money. With 
regard to the cavalry debt, Mr Burke stated, that instead 
of ready money, the English money jobber* engaged to pay 
the nabob's cavalry in bills payable in four months, for 
which they were to receive immediately at least one per 
cent, per month, but probably two, such being the rate ge- 
nerally paid by the nabob, and that a territorial revenue 
was assigned to them for that purpose ; but it was upward* 
of two years before the arrears of the cavalry were dis- 
charged ; and these jobbers being all this time in receipt 
of the assigned revenue, they paid off the nabob's troops 
with his own money. As to the debt of 1777, Mr Burke 
observed, that in different accounts the principal sum 
rose from LI, 300,000 to L.2,400,000, and the creditor* 
had never appeared the same in any two lists. In the 
year 1781 they were satisfied to have twenty-five per cent, 
at once struck off from the capital, yet they were now to 
obtain payment of the whole. It appeared, therefore, that 
the nabob and his creditors were not adversaries, but col- 
lusive parties ; and that when the nabob gave an acknow- 
ledgment of debt to a European, he received no money, 
and only endeavoured to support his own influence by re- 
ceiving the servants of the Company into his pay. The 
motion for an inquiry into the conduct of the board of 

sion. 

When Mr Pitt came into office, he had the singular good 
fortune of being highly popular with the nation, while he 
was selected to support the royal prerogative and autho- 
rity against the majority of the House of Commons, then 
possessed by the Coalition. Accordingly, it became one 
of the features of his conduct to attempt, if possible, to 
reconcile the services expected from him by the crown 
with the apparent pursuit of whatever measure happened 
for the time to be an object of popular favour. The at- 
tempt to procure a reform in the representation of the 
people in the House of Commons was one of these objects. 
He had formerly engaged in it while acting in opposition ; 
and now, after he had become the first minister of the 
crown, he still undertook to stand forward as its advocate. 
Every writer of history must be sensible of the defective 
nature of the details which he is able to give as to the 

the most important 




hateful at 

j* 

in the present 

spond with the leading advocates of parliamentary reform, 
whose meetings he had been accustomed to attend. In a 
circular letter to Mr Wyvil, president of a committee of 
Yorkshire gentlemen, it was stated that Mr Piu hod given 
authority to declare, that he would bring forward the 
subject of a parliamentary reform as early as 



t ion s to the utmost of his strength ; and that he would ex- Reign of 
ert hi* whole power and credit, as a man and as a minis- George III. 
ter, honestly and boldly, to carry such a system as should 
place the constitution on a footing of permanent security. 
And at the commencement of the session, when the sub- 
ject was alluded to, Mr Pitt took the opportunity to de- 
clare, that on this business he laboured incessantly ; that 
it was that which of all others was nearest his heart, but 

it was impossible to 

; tnat a reform in parlia- 
ment comprehended a great variety of considerations, 
relating to the essentials of the constitution ; that in this 
path he was determined to tread, but he knew with what 
tenderness and circumspection it became him to proceed ; 
and he requested the house to come to the subject unin- 
fluenced by any of those schemes and hypotheses which 
had hitherto been suggested. 

It was not till the 18th of April, however, that lie called 
the attention of the house to this important subject. He 
declared himself aware of the difficulties he must expect 
to encounter in proposing a plan of reform ; but he enter- 
tained more sanguine hopes of success than formerly, be- 
cause there never was a moment when the minds of men 
were more enlightened on this interesting topic, or more 
prepared for its discussion. He was particularly anxious 
to remove the objection of innovation. Anciently great 
fluctuations had taken place in the franchise. The number 
of member* had varied, and even the representation of 
the counties was not uniform. As one borough decayed 
and another flourished, the first was abolished and the 
second enfranchised. This arose from a maxim the ap- 
plication of which was intrusted to the crown, that the 
principal places, and not the decayed boroughs, should be 
called upon to exercise the right of election. He wss no 
advocate for a revival of this discretionary power, but the 
maxim upon which it was founded ought now to be car- 
ried into effect. The outline of his plan was this : To 
transfer the right of choosing representatives from thirty- 
six of such boroughs as had already fallen, or were fall- 
ing into decay, to the counties, and such chief towns and 
cities as were still unrepresented ; to provide a fund for 
the purpose of giving to the owners and holders of such 
boroughs disfranchised, an appreciated compensation for 
their property ; and to make the receiving of this compen- 
sation a voluntary act of the proprietor, and if not received 
when tendered, to place it out at compound interest, until 
it became an irresistible bait to such proprietor*. He also 
proposed to extend the right of voting for knights of the 
shire, to copyholders as well as freeholders. Besides the 
thirty-six boroughs already mentioned, he proposed to 
purchase the franchise of other boroughs, and to transfer 
the right of returning members to unrepresented large 
towns, which (hould petition parliament for the privilege- 
Thus a hundred member* would be given to the popular 
intcrcit of the kingdom, and the right of election extend- 
ed to a hundred thousand additional persons. Mr Fox dis- 
co approved of purchasing from a majority of the elector* of 
a* a borough the property of the whole, and of holding out 
pecuniary temptation* to an Englishman to relinquish his 
franchise, though he declared himself a friend to the ge- 
neral principle of a more equitable representation. Mr 
Wilberforce supported Mr Pitt's proposal, because, by pul- 



ed boroughs, 



ting an end to the repre 
dangerous aristocraUcal coalitions would in i 
vented. But it was warmly opposed by Mr Powis, who 
alleged that the people of England had not cm" 
form, and that the business in which Mr Pitt 
tunately engaged himself was a 
piece of political knight-errantry. Lord North 
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Heign of opposed all change, alleging that the people were actually 
George III. contented, happy, and in full possession of their liberties. 

And, finally, leave to bring in the bill was refused by a 
large majority; which was probably the very result Mr 
Pitt not only anticipated, but al*o desired. 

As the sole object for which the English monarch* an- 
ciently assembled their parliaments was to obtain money 
from their subject*, so the adjustment of the public ex- 
penses, and levying adequate supplies, always continue to 
occupy a large portion of the time of every session of par- 
liament. The prodigal expenditure which had taken place 
during the war still required additional taxes. For this 
purpose new demands were made. Hawkers and pedlars, 
and attornies, were taxed ; and the duties on male servants 
and post horses were enlarged. An impost laid upon retail 
shops, however, encountered persevering opposition in par- 
liament, as well as much unpopularity in the nation. It was 
represented as unfair, because it fell upon a small number 
' industrious persons; and it was observed, that, unlike 
• taxes, those who imposed it were in no 1 
I of paying any part of it But of all the 

that upon maid-servants ; and Mr Pitt, 

■ Sh^ridan^orMoNng^ut a touMy to'cdi? 
bacy. But the subject which excited most attention was 
that of the ordnance. Aa early as the year 1782, the 
Duke of Richmond had planned an cxpensivo system of 
forti Beat ions, for protecting the different dock-yards of 
the kingdom ; the idea having originated in the alarm oc- 
casioned by the appearance of the combined fleet in the 
Channel. The works had for some time been carried on, 
and the sum of LJSO.000 annually voted, without much 
attention being given to the subject. But during this ses- 
sion it was moved that an account should be laid before 
the house, of the expenses already incurred on fortifica- 
tions, at Plymouth, Portsmouth, Gosport, Chatham, Do- 
ver, and Sheerness, with a report of the probable expense 
of completing the fortifications of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth; and afterwards the annual grant was opposed. 
Mr Pitt defended the Duke of Richmond, but agreed to 
a proposal which had been made to take the opinion of a 
council of officers ; and this put an end to the debate. 

A bill for better regulating the office of the treasurer 
of the navy passed without any sort of opposition ; and an- 
other for the better examining of the public accounts met 
with little opposition ; but a third brought in by Mr Pitt, 
for the general reform of public offices, encountered stre- 
nuous opposition. Mr Sheridan contended that it was un- 
necessary, as the treasury possessed ample power to make 
the necessary reforms ; and Mr Burke contrasted, in strong 
terms, the trifling economy here proposed, with the pro- 
digality of the ministers in their proceedings respecting 
the revenue* of the Cams tic, and the sanction given by 
them to the pretended debts of the nabob of A rent- The 
bdl, however, passed through both houses, and received 
the royal assent. 

One of the most important subjects brought under the 
consideration of parliament during the session, was an at- 
tempt by Mr Pitt to establish a plan of commercial union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. This plan was pro- 

Sto the Irish House of Commons on the 7th of Fc- 
, by Mr Ord, and consisted of ten articles, usually 
the Irish Propositions, which were passed with little 
debate, and an address of approbation voted to his majesty. 
On the 22d of the same month Mr Pitt introduced the 
subject to the British House of Commons. He expatiated 
on the false and oppressive policy which had long been 
" by government in regard to Ireland, in order to 
opletely subservient to the interest and opu- 



lence of this country ; and concluded by proposing to al- Reign of 
low the produce of the colonies to be imported into Bri- George II I. 
tain through Ireland, and to equalize the duties on the v """"v~'"-' 
produce and manufactures of both countries ; in return 
for which concession it was stipulated, that the parliament 
of Ireland should irrevocably secure some provision for 
defraying the expense of protecting the commerce of the 
empire in time of peace. After some debates upon the 
subject, petitions from Liverpool, Paisley, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and other places, to the number of sixty, were 
presented against the measure; and from the 16th of 
March to the 12th of May the House of Commons were 
almost incessantly employed in hearing counsel and exa- 
mining witnesses. Certain exceptions were now intro- 
duced to the general rule of admitting an equal commerce 
between the countries : corn, meal, flour, and beer, were 
excluded in favour of British agriculture; and various 
regulations were made to secure an effectual equality of 
duties upon every particular object of trade in both coun- 
tries. The plan 'thus amended produced a variety of de- 
bates, in the course of which Lord North expressed bis 
wish for a complete incorporative union of the two king- 
doms, in preference to a partial settlement, which might 
prove the source of perpetual discord. The resolutions, 
however, were warmly opposed ; and being carried by only 
a small majority, administration did not think proper to 
press the adoption of the scheme. 

The American war had in some measure alienated the Bri- 
tish nation from ideas of conquest and military splendour. 
Commercial pursuits were now chiefly valued, and formed 
the principal object of encouragement to the government, 
and of pursuit by the people ; but to prosecute these with 
success, it was necessary to preserve a good understand- 
ing with the neighbouring powers ; and this was effected, 
though with some difficulty, in consequence of certain 
foreign occurrences not unworthy of attention. 

Joseph II. was at this time at the head of the house of 
Austria and of the Germanic body ; and among the various 
projects which marked his restless career, there was one 
which, had it been attended with success, could scarcely 
have failed to affect the future condition of the Germanic 
body. He had entered secretly into a ncgociation with the 
elector of Bavaria, then an infirm old man, for an exchange 
of the electorate of Bavaria in lieu of the provinces of the 
Austrian Netherlands, which were to be converted into a 
kingdom for the elector. Count Homanzof, the Russian mi- 
nister to the diet of Frankfort, informed the Duke of Deux- 
ponts, nephew and heir to the elector, of the substance of 
this treaty ; and at the same time assured him that it 
would be carried into execution, whether he consented 
to the exchange or not. In the month of January of this 
year the duke gave notice of the intended measure to 
Frederick H. king of Prussia, who regarded it as a pro- 
ject dangerous to his own independence, as well as to that 
of the other German states, and endeavoured instantly to 
spread on alarm through Europe. He alleged, that the pro- 
posed exchange was in the highest degree iniquitous and 
unfair , that though the population on both sides was near- 
ly equal, the extent of territory on the side of Bavaria 
more than doubled that of the Low Countries, while their 
respective revenues were equally disproportioned ; that in 
Bavaria, agriculture, commerce, and finance, were notori- 
ously neglected, whereas in the Austrian Netherlands these 
resources had been extended to their utmost pitch ; that, 
whilst the territory which the emperor hoped to acquire 
was capable of considerable improvement, that which he 
gave away migM be cxpec 



to advance : 
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Reijrn of lands being situated at a distance from the other Austrian 
HI. dominions, had always proved a source of weakness, rather 
s— ■"■y""**' than of strength, to that power ; that, although a consider- 
able revenue was derived from these provinces, it was often 
dearly bought, in consequence of the wars occasioned by 
the vicinity of France; that great political efforts had 
recently been made by the court of Vienna to avoid all 
future grounds of quarrel with the French monarchy, and 
this had been accomplished by the marriage of an Aus- 
trian princess to the king of France ; that the possession 
of Bavaria, from its vicinity to the rest of the Austrian 
would secure to the emperor a chain of terri- 
i the banks of the Rhine along a great part of the 
course of the Danube, and give him such a prcpom" 
as would overturn all power in Germany capable ol 
ing the head of the empire ; and that this mighty c 
might, at no remote period, be consolidated into one i 
and Austria would then probably rank in every sense as 
the first power in Europe. 

Thus reasoned Frederick the Great. Succeeding events 
seem to warrant a belief that such an acquisition of strength 
by the house of Austria might have proved of considerable 
utility to Europe ; but at the time when the scheme was 
proposed it excited general apprehensions. The treaty 
for the exchange had been concluded under the auspices 
of Russia and France, and to them accordingly the king of 
Prussia addressed his remonstrances. But the emperor of 
Germany and the elector of Bavaria soon found their pro- 
ject so strongly disapproved of by other powers, that they 
absolutely disavowed it; whilst the court of France content- 
ed itself with replying to the remonstrance of the king of 
Prussia, that the exchange had been proposed, as depend- 
ing upon the voluntary arrangement of the parties, but 
that, as the Duke of Deux pouts had refused his consent, 
the proposition of course became fruitless. 

Frederick, in the mean time, exerted himself with great 
assiduity in negociating a league with the electors of I Ian- 
over and Saxony, for the preservation of the Germanic con- 
stitution, and for preventing such cessions and exchanges 
of territory as might afterwards prove injurious to the ba- 
lance of power in the empire. A treaty to this purpose was 
therefore concluded on the 23d of July, and several German 
princes acceded to it, among whom were the elector of 
Mentz, the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the dukes of Bruns- 
wick, Namur, and Saxe-Gotha, and the prince of Anhalt. 
The elector of Hanover also entered readily into the trans- 
action, and from that period an intimate connection com- 
menced between the courts of London and Berlin. Some 
British politicians, however, supposed that the opposition 
made to the imperial project was unwise, as tending to 
excite a spirit ot hostility against us on the part of Aus- 
tria, which, of all the powers of the Continent, was consi- 
dered as our most natural ally ; and it was probably ow- 

B an edict | 

In the course of the summer also tl 
an edict restricting the sale of various i 
manufacture, particularly saddlery, hosiery, woo 
and hardware, unless upon payment of duties the 
amount of which was equivalent to a prohibition. To 
counteract these proceedings commercial treaties were 
negociated with the courts of Petersburgh and Versailles ; 
that with the latter having been undertaken in pursuance 
or a provision in the definitive treaty of peace- 
Parliament met on the 24th of January 1786. In the 
speech from the throne some notice was taken of the con- 
tinental dispute above mentioned, which was said to have 
terminated in such a way as to thr< 
to the tranquillity of Europe. This 



of his 



sion ; but Mr Pitt declined entering into any defence of Rtign of 
the Germanic league, as he and his colleagues in office had Geojp: " ' ■ 
not interfered in the formation of it ; observing that acci- 
dent alone had placed the sovereignty of Hanover and 
of this country in the same hands, and desiring to have 
it understood that Great Britain was by no means bound 
by any leagues entered into by the elector of Hanover. 
Mr Fox, however, denied that the affairs of Hanover could 
be really separated from those of Britain. Supposing that 
it should hereafter appear necessary for Great Britain to 
join the court of Vienna against the league of the Germa- 
nic princes, and that the elector of Hanover should appear 
as one of those princes at the head of his own troops, he 
put the question. Whether a British army could be direct- 
ed to act in a hostile manner against troops led by then- 
sovereign in his character of elector of Hanover ? When 
George I. purchased Bremen and Verden from Denmark, 
the minister of that day, General Stanhope, used precise- 
ly the same language, and told the House of Commons 
that they had nothing to do with his majesty's conduct 
respecting his electoral dominions. But the consequence 
was, that the resentment of the Swedish monarch Charles 
XII. on account of this transaction, threatened Great Bri- 
tain with a most dangerous invasion ; and the very next 
year General Stanhope was under the necessity of demand- 
ing additional supplies, to enable his majesty to defray the 
expenses to which he was expose ' 
purchase. 

The attention of parliament was again directed to the 
Duke of Richmond's plan of fortification. In consequence 
of the former debate on the subject, the project had been 
remitted to the consideration of a board of officers, of which 
the Duke of Richmond was appointed president; and which 
consisted, besides the president, of Lieutenant-generals 
Earl Percy, Earl Comwallis, Sir Guy Carleton, Sir William 
Howe, Sir David Lindsay, Sir Charles Grey, Lord George 
Lennox, and John Burgoync, and six major-generals, to- 
gether with Vice-admirals Barrington and Milbank, Rear- 
admirals Graves and Lord Hood, and Captains Hotham, 
Machridc, Bom yer, LuttrelL, Sir John Jervis, and Sir An- 
drew Snape Hammond. Un the 10th of February Mr Pitt 
stated to the House of Commons that the board bad re- 
ported to his majesty their approbation of the plan, as per- 
fectly adequate to the defence intended, and as being at 
the same time t lie least expensive in the construction, and 
requiring a smaller force to defend the works, than any 
other that could be proposed. He also presented an es- 
timate, which had been prepared by the board of engi- 
neers, of the expense necessary to construct the fortifica- 
tions. The decision of the House of Commons, however, 
was delayed till the end ot' February, when the subject \ 
again brought forward by Mr Pitt, who proposed a rt 
Union, bearing, that to provide effectually for securing the 
dock-yards of Portsmouth and Plymouth by a permanent 

" object for the safe- 
ith the general de- 
to enable the fleet to 
act with vigour and effect whenever its services were re- 
quired. This led to a long and 
bate, the result of which was, that upon a < 
divided equally, when the speaker gave his casting vote 
in opposition to the measure. On the 17th of May, how- 
ever, the question was revived by Mr Pitt, who proposed 
that the fortifications should still be carried on at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, though upon a more limited scale ; 
but the motion was opposed with much severity of lan- 
guage, and at length withdrawn. 

The attention of parliament was for some time occupied 
interruption with a proposal for reducing the laws relative to the miH- 
sorae discus- tia into a general act, and providing for their being an- 
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Reign of Dually called out and disciplined. Mr Pitt opposed the 
till. culling out of the militia annually; but afterwards, find- 
ing that a different opinion prevailed, he contented, on 
condition that, though the whole number of men were bal- 
loted for and enrolled, only two thirds should be actually 
employed. The measure,' however, did not pass without 
opposition. 

But the subject which occupied most attention during 
the session was the proposal of a sinking fund to be applied 
towards discharging the public debt. Mr Pitt had occa- 
sionally mentioned it, during the preceding session, as a 
great and important national measure which he intended 
to bring forward ; and carlj 



d early in the present session he moved 
should^ laid upon the table of the 




bal- 



: of the national re 
, from which a judgment might be form 

ble surplus, and of the sum it would be fur- 
iry to provide to raise the total to the arm 
requisite to form the basis of the intended sinking fi 
On the 7th of March he proposed the appointment by 
lot of a select committee of nine persona to examini 
papers, and to report the result to the house. He 
it aa hit intention to take every possible step to give com- 
plete satisfaction to the nation in a matter of such general 
concern ; and ho conceived that the solemnity of a com- 
mittee, and the formality of a report, would answer the 
purpose better than a set of unconnected papers or the 
affirmation of a minister. The committee as balloted con- 
sisted of the Marquis of Graham, Mr William Urenvillc, 
Mr Edward Elliot, Mr Rose, Mr Wilberforce, Mr Beau- 
foy, Mr John Call, Mr Smith, and Mr Addington. When 
this committee had made its report, Mr Pitt, on the 29th 
March, proposed his plan to the Commons in a committee 
of the whole house. He congratulated parliament upon 
the prospects of the nation in a style of animated eloquence. 
He stated the revenue for the current year, as reported 
by the committee, to amount to L.15,S97,000. The inte- 
rest of the national debt was L.9,275,769, and the civil list 
L.900,000, which, together with the whole other expen- 
diture for the army and navy, and other establishments, 
amounted to L. 1 4,478,000 ; consequently there remained 
a surplus of the annual income, above the expenditure, of 
L.900,000. One million he stated to be the sum annually 
to be contributed to the sinking fund; and to make up 
the sum of L. 100,000 wanted to complete this amount, be 
proposed small additional taxes upon spirits, timber, and 
hair powder and perfumery. The sum of L. 1,000,000 thus 
provided he proposed to place in the hands of commis- 
sioners appointed for that purpose, in quarterly payments 
of L.250,000 each, to begin on the 5th of the following 
July. It was his wish that the commissioners should con- 
sist of persons of rank and distinction, the speaker of the 
I louse of Commons, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
master of the rolls, the governor and deputy-governor of 
the bank of England, and the accomptant-gcncral of the 
high court of chancery. He alleged, that by laying out 
the sinking fund regularly at compound interest, the mil- 
lion to be applied would rite to a great amount in a period 
that was not very long in the life of an individual, and but 
an hour in the existence of a nation. It would diminish 
the debt of this country to much as to prevent the exi- 
gencies of war from ever raising it to the enormous height 
which they had hitherto done. In the period of twenty- 
eight years, the sum of a million, annually appropriated, 
would produce an income of four millions annually. By 
placing the sum in the hands of commissioners, to be ap- 
plied by them quarterly to the purchase of stock, no sum 
would ever lie within the grasp of a minister great enough 
to tempt him to infringe upon this national revenue. It 



cond, that, by the institution, parlia- 
to nobody but itself, the whole plan 
ihilatcd by a future parliament. Mr 



could not be done by stealth, and a minister would not 
have the confidence to come to the house expressly to 
mand the repeal of so necessary a law. 

Mr Fox approved in general of the institution of a sink- 
ing fund, but thought twenty-eight years too long a pe- 
riod to look forward to for the effect of the project. Be- 
fore that term had arrived, it was not improbable that 
we might have another war ; and a variety of circum- 
stances might occur, which would operate as a tempta- 
tion to a future chancellor of the exchequer, and a future 
House of Commons, to repeal the act, annul the institu- 
tion, and divert the appropriation of its stock to the im- 
mediate services of the year. He stated two specific on- 
to the plan. Ihe first was, that the sum appro- 
to have been made unalienable in time 
of war ; and the t< 
being bound 
liable to be annihilated by a future parliament. 
Fox repeated his objections at a future stage, and 
last, in consequence of the acquiescence of Mr Pitt, in- 
troduced an amendment, that whenever a new loan should 
hereafter be made, the minister should not only propose 
taxes sufficient to pay the interest of the loan, but also to 
make good whatever it should be found expedient to take 
from the sinking fund to supply the necessities of the na- 
tion ; meaning, that if, when a new loan of six millions was 
proposed, there thould be one million in the hands of the 
commissioners, then the commissioners should take a mil- 
lion of the loan, and the bonus of that million should be re- 
ceived by them for the public, who would thus have only 
five millions to borrow. In the House of Lords, the other 
objection stated by Mr Fox was urged with some variation 
by Earl Stanhope, who expatiated on the danger which 
might occur, in future wars, of diverting the fund from its 
proper destination. But the bill 
a law without any alteration. 

The establishment of a sinking fund appears to have 
been one of Mr Pitt's favourite schemes of finance ; and, in 
fact, it was that which produced him the greatest degree 
of popularity; while, from hit remaining in power during 
the long ana expensive war which succeeded its establish- 
ment, it continued to be regularly and fully carried into 
effect. When a new loan was made, the minister not only 
proposed taxes sufficient to pay the annual interest of the 
new debt, but also to afford a surplus or sinking fund 
of one per cent, per annum, to be applied by the com- 
missioners towards the extinction of the debt. It is al- 
most superfluous to observe, that this scheme, from which 
such mighty results were anticipated, both by the politi- 
cal friends and opponents of the ministry, and which was 
loudly vaunted of as a monument raised to perpetuate his 
fame, is now known to every tyro in political science to 
have been bottomed on principles wholly fallacious ; and 
the consequence has been, that some of its firmest sup- 
porters, having abjured the opinions which they originally 
entertained respecting it, afterwards united with those who 
bad all along entertained sounder views, in putting an end 
to this expensive and cumbrous delusion, which had for a 
time imposed on the arithmetic as well as on the sense of 
the nation. The only effect of such a fund, when well con- 
trived and steadily adhered to, seems to be, that it 
bles a nation to maintain its credit in difficult 
and thus to carry on the 
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umulation of public 
debt to the highest possible amount, as well as to make 
trial in the completest manner of all the moral and politi- 
cal consequences of the funding system. We may add, 
that the project was not of Mr Pius contrivance ; it formed 
only one, and that too not the most plausible, of three plans 
presented to him by Dr Price. 
When the estimates for the navy < 
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Reign of »ome observation* were suggested by Captain Macbride, 
George III. which arc worthy of being recorded, on account of their 
'"■""V"*'' relation to the progre»*ive improvement of the chief de- 
fence of the British islands. He censured extremely the 
Toting of large sum* of money for the repair of sixty and 
sixty-four gun ships ; and observed that our having so many 
els of this sort was a principal reason of the many de- 
i we had suffered in the last war. The French had 
nore than three or four sixty-four gun ships, and 
they took care not to build any new ones upon that con- 
struction. Another thing against our navy was, that the 
French seventy-four gun ships were of two thousand " 



while our seventy-fours had been reduced to six- 
idred tons. Captain Macbride expressed his be- 
lief, that if the number of our ships were reduced one 
third, the navy of England would prove one third stronger. 
He condemned the system of suffering the ships to remain 
in their copper bottoms during time of peace ; and con- 
tended, that if we persisted in this practice there would 
he no occasion to argue whether ships of one size or ano- 
ther should be built, for we should soon have no navy in 
our possession. The French had discovered the folly of 
the practice, and had for some time left off* the mode of 
sheathing their ships. We ought therefore to do the same, 
or at least to take off the cooper when the ships were to 
remain long in still water. The copper corroded and de- 
stroyed their bolts more than either worms or time ; and 
hence, the instant the ships which had been long laid up 
in ordinary were sent to sea, their bottoms would drop out, 
and thousands of brave seamen would perish in the ocean. 
The ideas of Captain Macbride were confirmed by Sir 
John Jervis, and, as far as related to the sheathing with 
copper, by Captain Lultrell. 

At this time the ISriiish nation, recovered from the 
effects of the war, was enjoying considerable prosperity. 
The administration of justice, proceeding in the ordinary 
course sanctioned by the constitution, produced its usual 
and natural effects of tranquillity and general satisfaction. 
The sovereign, in consequence of his domestic virtues and 
regular life, was personally popular. The members of 
administration had obtained their offices under circum- 
stances which originally secured the good will of the na- 
tion ; and no public events had occurred to expose their 
characters to any severe trial, or to produce an alteration 
in the public opinion regarding them. Still, however, the 
most distinguished members of the late coalition, continu- 
ing to hold seats in parliament, naturally wished to attract 
the public notice, and to rescue themselves from the ne- 
glect into which they had of late fallen. For this purpose 
they appear to have looked towards our Indian empire for 
materials upon which to exert their talents and to demon- 
strate their public spirit ; and accordingly, during the pre- 
sent session, an attempt was commenced by Mr Burke to 
bring to trial! 



nent Warren Hastings, late gover- pocsible the government of 
for crimes alleged to have been considerable degree, to the < 



the empire. The remaining foreign possessions, such as Reign of 
Ireland and the West India islands, might be supposed to George III. 
remain in union with the metropolitan country chiefly in v —"-y"*- / 
consequence of their weakness, which rendered its protec- 
tion necessary to their safety, or made them incapable of 

Sot tofts^wniT 1 But'tnT'terrta^^ 
quired by the British in India were, in this respect, in a very 
peculiar situation. It might perhaps have been possible, 
by an incorporating union, and an extension of the privi- 
lege of representation, to combine into one firm and con- 
solidated government the whole British islands, together 
with the American colonies ; but with regard to the ter- 
ritory of Hindustan, any thing of this kind was altogether 
impracticable. That great and fertile country, inhabited 
by men of a feebler race, and of different language, cha- 
racter, and religion, is incapable of being united to the 
British nation upon principles of equal political 
It had been originally acquired, not by a conque. 
under the direct authority of the executive goVc 
of Britain, but by a company of merchants, who, by unit- 
ing the military superiority of Europeans with the arts of 
commercial men, contrived gradually to subjugate one of 
the fairest portions of the globe, containing a population 
many times greater than that of their native country. The 
progress of such a power towards empire was necessarily 
attended with the most cruel hardships to the natives of 
the subjugated country. When the mercantile invaders 
possessed abundance of European troops, they employed 
them in making direct conquests of additional territory; 
when these troop* were exhausted by war or by the cli- 
mate, or, having enriched themselves, had returned to Eu- 
rope loaded with the spoils of the East, and left their for- 
mer employers in that quarter in a state of considerable 
weakness, the servants of the Company then exerted their 
ingenuity to foment divisions among the native princes ; and 
when they could no longer act as principals, they appeared 
as seconds in every quarrel, and obtained new territories as 
the reward of their insidious aid. With such view* they 
formed and broke alliances without scruple ; and, on re- 
ceiving supplies of troops from Europe, they were never 
at a loss for pretences upon which to extend their domi- 
nion. All this was the natural result of the situation of 
the British East India Company with regard to the na- 
tives of Hindustan. But as the jealousy of the neighbour- 
ing states of Europe, together with their equal progress 
in the art of war, had long put an end to the extension of 
conquests, and produced much political moderation in the 
transactions of nations, many oi the people of Great Bri- 
tain learned with astonishment that their countrymen had 
conducted themselves in Hindustan in a manner which in 
Europe would have been regarded with abhorrence. Ef- 
forts, however, had been made to ameliorate as much as 



I in that country. 
There is something in the nature of the British 
tution, or rather, perhaps, in that of every free state, which 
nqucst, or even the acquisition of foreign ter- 
any form, not a little inconvenient- In the 
of the British American territories, a constitution 
less or more resembling that of Great Britain had been 
blished in every colony or province ; and these sepa- 
constitutions had produced abundance of internal 
prosperity to the colonies ; but the whole formed a dis- 
jointed empire, slightly bound together by a limited exe- 
cutive power, and destitute of a common legislature ; and 
an attempt, made by the legislature of the parent state, to 
make law* for the whole of the subordinate communities, 
gave rise to a wax which ended in the dismemberment of 



tive government of this 
— nam totally vested in a 
re it appears to have been 
suffered to rest. 



by subjecting it, in a 
of the i \ ecu- 
suffering it to 

that the affair should 
be 



This, however, did not suit the present views of < _ _ 
sition. Mr Burke, in particular, had been led by an ar- 
dent imagination to interest himself deeply in the calami- 
ties suffered by the natives of India; and the policy of 
his party at this time coincided entirely with hi* feelings. 
Accordingly he endeavoured with much eagerness to 
bring to trial and punishment the most distinguished per- 
son who had recently figured upon the great theatre of 
But great obstacle* stood in the way of 
Mr Burke * proposed attempt to procure • | 
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Deign of conviction of Mr Hosting*. He had to overcome a long 
Gcvrfrelll-cerie* of unpopularity, the personal indifference which 

**"T"" , * P ' had been shown to him by the House of Commons, and 
their indisposition so much as to give him a hearing, to- 
gether with the coldness of the nation at large regarding 
complaints of East India delinquency. All these, how- 
ever, he surmounted by efforts of the most obstinate per- 
severance, and of consummate eloquence, upon the fertile 
subject of cruelty, oppression, and treachery, committed 
under the authority of the British government in the ,'" 




ject ; and at last it formed the chief subject of. 
tion and of political discussion in all parts of the island. 

Mr Hastings bad arrived in England on the 16th of 
June 1785, and on the SOth of that month Mr Burke had 
given notice of his intention to move for an inquiry into 
the conduct of the ex-governor-gencral. On the day of 
the meeting of parliament, in January this year, Major 
Scott, the particular friend of Mr Hastings, publicly re- 
minded Mr Burke of the menace he had thrown out, and 
requested Mr Burke speedily to decide upon the course he 
was to pursue. Accordingly, about the middle of February, 
this gentleman having resolved to proceed against Mr 
Hastings, by moving the House of Commons to impeach 
him at the bar of the House of Lords, endeavoured to 
prepare for substantiating the charges which were to be 
brought, by proposing that the house should order produc- 
tion of various papers ; and motions to this effect were re- 
newed by him at different periods. These motions gave 
rise to a variety of debates, in which Mr Dun das, who, as 
president of the board of control, now acted as minister 
for India affairs, together with Sir Lloyd Kenyan, master 
of the rolls, chiefly opposed Mr Burke, and threw con- 
siderable difficulties in his way. Mr Pitt appeared also 
to be favourable to Mr Hastings ; but, upon the whole, 
he preferred assuming the character of a candid and im- 
partial judge upon the occasion, affording neither protec- 
tion to the accused nor favour to the accuser. At last, in 
the month of April, Mr Burke presented to the house his 
charges against Mr Hastings, twenty-one in number; and 
to these an additional article was af terwards added. The 
charges were of various degrees of importance ; and some 
of them had sufficient weight to excite a considerable de- 
gree of public interest. Mr Hastings was accused of driv- 
ing a whole people, the Kohillas, from their territory, with- 
out any show of cause for so doing ; of arbitrarily confis- 
cating the property of the native princes, and imprisoning 
them and their servants for the purposes of extortion ; of 
entering into war with the Mahrattas without necessity, 
and treacherously delivering the Mogul into their hands 
on the conclusion of peace; together with a variety of other 
offences of minor importance. On the 26th of April Mr 
Ilantinps presented a petition, requesting to be furnished 
with a copy of the articles of impeachment, und to be heard 
in his defence against them before any witnesses should be 
examined. This request was at once granted; and Mr 
Hastings having appeared at the bar, stated the great ef- 
forts which he had made for the aggrandisement of the 
British power in the East, and entered into a defence of his 
conduct on the particular points upon which he bad been 
He asserted that the Kohillas were a tribe of 



adventurers, in driving whom from- a usurped territory he 

act of ne 



an act of necessary ;us- 
whose property he was 



> ; that the 
■used of lis, 

deserved their misfortunes by their treachery' and rebel- 
lion ; that the war with the Mahrattas had not been com- 

i were al- 




to no protection from the British government. Upon the Reign of 
other points he in like manner asserted, not only the inno-Gaoraw III. 
cencc, but the meritorious nature of his conduct, resting s- "Sf-""' 
his defence chiefly upon such arguments as conquering 
princes usually employ to justify encroachments upon then- 
weaker neighbours. 

On the 1st of June Mr Burke brought forward in the 
House of Commons his first charge, which related to the 
expulsion of the Kohillas from their country, to the number 
of sixty thousand men, women, and children. On this 
occasion Mr Burke, exerting all his eloquence, represent- 
ed the prosecution as not merely a question respecting 
the character of an individual, or brought forward for the 
purpose of inflicting a hardship upon him, but as a mea- 
sure necessary for the establishment of the principle of 
responsibility with regard to the future governors of our 
distant possessions, and therefore as a national and im- 
perial question, decisive of the good or ill government of 
millions yet unborn. He described, in interesting terms, 
the character of the Rohillas, the simplicity of their man- 
ners, the prosperity of their country, and their xeal for 
agriculture and commerce ; and he denied that there exist- 
ed any plausible ground to justify the assistance which Mr 
Hastings had given to one of their rapacious 
to expel them from their territory. After a dt 
ever, the house decided that this charge did not i 
sufficient matter of impeachment against Mr Ha 
The next article of crimination against Mr Hastings was 
founded upon his alleged oppressive conduct towards Cheit 
Sing, the rajah of Benares. From this prince he had first 
arbitrarily demanded payment of a sum of money, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary tribute, and, on the rajah delaying 
payment, imposed upon him a fine of half a million ster- 
ling; then he insulted him by an ignominious arrest, and 
thereafter expelled him from his dominions. This charge 
was opened with great ability by Mr Fox, and opposed 
by Major Scott and Mr Urenville, who inveighed against 
the rajah for his alleged unwillingness to support the Bri- 
tish power in a dangerous crisis, and for the favour he 
had shown the schemes of its enemies. By this time the 
repeated discussion of the subject had begun to interest 
the public; and pamphlets were published, in which Mr 
Hastings' character was violently attacked, and as eager- 
ly defended. I lis conduct as a governor-general of India, 
however, appeared to the majority of the people so totally 
inconsistent with those ideas of equity which regulate the 
opinions of men in this country, that a violeut degree of po- 
pular indignation was excited against him. Hitherto, how- 
ever, he had been supported in the House of Commons by 
those who usually adhered to administration ; though Mr 
Pitt himself had on all occasions declared his wish to act 
candidly as a judge, and to avoid treating the matter as a 
question to be supported by a particular party. But up- 
on this article of charge concerning the rajah of Benares 
he entered into the views of Mr Fox; and having declared 
himself satisfied that Mr Hastings had in this case acted 
unjustifiably, it was determined by a majority that the ac- 
cusation contained matter of impeachment against the late 
governor-general of Bengal. 

During this session some further provisions were enact- 
ed for the better regulation of the government of India. 
Ou the 7th of March a motion was made by Mr Francis, 
Mr Windham, for leave to bring in a bill 
unend the act, formerly brought in and 
by Mr Pitt, for regulating Indian affairs. 
Mr Francis censured strongly three different parts of Mr 
Pitt's act ; first, that which establishes a double govern 
of India at home, by the court of directors and the I 
of control ; secondly, the excessive power, by means of n 
uting voice in the 
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R«gn of upon the governor-general of Bengal; and, thirdly, the in- 
tirorgc I II. otitution of a special court of justice for the trial of Indian 
"v»»' delinquents, which deprived such persons of the privilege 
of trial by jury. On the authority of Lord Macartney, Mr 
Dundas defended the powers conferred upon the governor- 
general of Bengal ; and declared the necessity of a new 
court of judicature, from the voluminous nature of the 
evidence in the cases of Sir Thomas Kumbold and Mr 
Hastings, which could not be gone through by the ordinary 
form of jury trial. At the same time he stated it as his 
i to bring forward a bill for amending, in certain 
the regulating act of 1784. Mr Francis's motion 
accordingly rejected; and on the 16th of March Mr 
idas brought forward his new bill fov the regulation of 
India, which conferred still further powers upon the go- 
vernor-general, authorizing him to act in opposition to the 
sense of his council when he thought fit to take the respon- 
sibility upon himself; united the offices of commander-in- 
chief and governor-general ; authorized the board of con- 
trol to inquire into the fortunes of persons serving in India; 
and divided the service there into different branches, de- 
claring that the servants of the Company should rise by 

Sidation only in those branches of service for which they 
d been prepared by their former habits. Alter a variety 
of debates in both houses, the bill was passed. 

The session of parliament terminated on the 1 1th of July, 
and during the remainder of the year the British empire 
enjoyed profound tranquillity. An incident, however, oc- 
curred, which called forth demonstrations of attachment to 
the person of the king from all orders of men in the king- 
dom. On alighting from his carriage on the 2d of August, 
a woman approached his majesty, under the pretence of 
offering a petition, and at the same time aimed a thrust at 
him with a knife, which, however, did no harm. Being 
instantly seized, and examined by some members of the 
privy council, with the assistance of several medical gentle- 
men, this woman, whose name was Margaret Nicholson, 

firovcd to be insane, and was ordered to be confined fur 
ife in Bethlehem Hospital. A public thanksgiving was 
ordered for his majesty s safety, and addresses of congra- 
tulation poured in from all part* of the country. 

One of the most important measures of Mr Pitt's ad- 
ministration was carried into effect in the autumn of this 
year. It consisted of a commercial treaty, which, as we 
have already stated, Mr Eden was sent to negociate with 
France, and which was concluded on the 26th of September. 
This treaty stipulated, in general terms, that there should 
be a perfect liberty of navigation and commerce between 
the subjects of the two sovereigns in all their European do- 
minions, with the view of giving fair encouragement to the 
produce and manufactures of both countries ; and a parti- 
cular tariff was adjusted with regard to a great number of 
commodities, while all articles which it did not include 
were to be reciprocally imported on the terms allowed to 
the most favoured nations. Each of the — 



ought to be examined with much jealousy, on account of Reign of 
its introducing an innovation Into the established system George III. 
of our policy ; that all the wars of Great Britain had been '—■ ■ _l — ' 
wars of necessity ; and that the jealousy of the power of 
France has been founded upon the fullest experience of 
her ambitious character. If this was a mere commercial 
treaty, the Cramers of it had only to prove that the new 
channel of trade which it opened would not obstruct, or 
would be more beneficial than, the other ancient channels 
which this kingdom had long been in possession of, and 
which had been found to be the sources of her commercial 
But if, on the other hand, the 
and if i 



wealth and prosperity. But if, on 
treaty was intended as a political m 
ters had in view such I close and 



with France as would in future render it 
two countries to go to war, strong and 




would be required for having pursued and conclud 
asure so new in the history of this kingdom, and 
such vast magnitude and importance. Mr Pitt reprob 



importance 



ed the principles stated by Mr Fox, in as far as they went 
to sanction the policy of a constant animosity with France. 
Such a doctrine militated in the most direct manner possi- 
ble both against humanity and common sense ; for if war is 
the greatest of all evils, and commerce the chief blessing 
which a country can enjoy, it must be the duty of those to 
whom public affairs are intrusted, to endeavour as much 
as possible to render the one permanent, and to remove 
the prospect and danger of the other. This was the ob- 
ject of the present treaty ; and the advantages likely to 
arise from it would operate upon succeeding administra- 
tions in both countries, so as to induce them to avoid a war 
as long as it could be done with honour and prudence, 
and would also strengthen the resources of this nation 
for carrying on hostilities whenever these should become 
indispensably necessary. This was the true method of 
making peace a blessing. The quarrels between France 
and Britain had not only continued to harass those great 
nations themselves, but had frequently embroiled the 
rest of Europe, and had disturbed the tranquillity of the 
most remote parts of the world. In time past they had 
acted as if they were intended by nature for the destruc- 
tion of each other ; but he hoped the period had now ar- 
rived when they would justifv the order of the universe, 
and show that they were better calculated for the purposes 
of fricndlv intercourse and mutual benevolence. 

On the 12th of February the house resolved itself into 
a committee for the purpose of considering the commer- 
cial treaty with France, when Mr l'itt entered into a full 
explanation and defence of the measure. He considered 
it in three points of view ; as affecting our manufactures, 
our revenues, and our political situation. With respect 
to the first, he showed, that though the treaty had been 
formed upon principles of strict reciprocity, yet that this 
country must, from the very nature of the case, unavoid- 
ably have the advantage. With regard to the effect of the 
treaty upon the revenue, he remarked, that although a 



ed the right of countervailing, by additional taxes on cer- 
tain commodities, the internal duties imposed on the ma- 

rial* 

reigns should be at war, every thing should be' deemed free in force, yet this would be balanced by I 

which might be found in the ships of the respective na- sumption, and by putting an end to the 

tions, with the exception of goods usually deemed contra- facture of home-made wine, which was 1 




of goods usually 
5 whole or a part of the lading should 
belong to the enemies of the other state. 

This treaty appears to have been acceptable to a con- 
siderable majority of the nation. When parliament as- 
sembled on the 2Sd of January 1787, it was announced in 
the speech from the throne, and formed the first subject 
of deliberation. When the usual address to the throne 
ved, Mr Fox remarked that the treaty in 



us foreign wine, a practice which no regulations of excise 
had hitherto been able to suppress. And with reference 

fanwctontteM^Ml subJct'whichTtTuinecl^ 
sary to repeat. 

On the part of the manufacturers, it had been objected 
to this treaty, that the proposed intimate connection with 
France would afford opportunitiea of i 
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Reign of workmen, and conveying the tool* and raw materials of our the usage of the church of 



HI- manufactures out of the kingdom. But to this it 
w v^-' swered, that the law In regard to theae matters would re- 
main as formerly, and afford to our manufacture* the same 
protection as at present, by restraining the interference of 
foreigners in regard to the matters alluded to. It was also 
objected in general, that the commodities in which France 
traded, being the produce of her soil, which 
suffer in their quantity or quality by lapse of time, 
as our commodities being principally manufactures, which 
owe all their value to skilful and ingenious labour, the 
French might by degrees become as industrious and skil- 
ful as ourselves, and thereby enter into a successful com- 
petition with ua in every branch of our present trade, 
whilat our soil and climate rendered it impossible for us 
to equal them in the articles of their produce. To this 
it was answered, that the different nature of the objects of 
British and French commerce was favourable to Britain, 
on account of the superior population employed in bring- 
ing our manufactures to market ; and, at all events, that 
the threatened change could not occur in twelve years, 
which was the whole duration of the treaty. The mem- 
bers of opposition objected to the treaty chiefly upon po- 
litical considerations. Mr Fox contended that the only 
situation in which Great Britain could stand, in the gene- 
ral system of Europe, with honour, dignity, or safety, was 
as a counterpoise to the power of France. Mr Francis re- 
proached Mr Pitt with a desertion of the principles of his 
father Lord Chatham, the most prominent feature of whose 
political character was Antigallicanitm. Mr Flood, Mr 
Sheridan, and others, expressed -the same sentiments ; 
whilst Mr Powia and Mr Alderman Watson opposed the 
treaty, as bringing the British commerce unnecessarily 
into hazard at a time when it was extremely prosperous. 
On the other hand, the treaty waa defended by Mr Gren- 
ville, Mr Wllberforce, and Mr Dundas, and the resolution 
proposed by Mr Pitt was carried, on a division, by a large 
majority. In the House of Lords the treaty was warmly 
opposed by Dr Watson, bishop of Llandaff, and by Lords 
Lough boTough, Stormont, and Porchester ; but this oppo- 
sition proved as unavailing as that in the lower house. 

During the present session a plan for consolidating into 
one act of parliament the whole of the dutiea imposed by 
the statutes of customs and excise, was brought forward 
by Mr Pitt, and received the universal approbation of the 
House of Commons, The ' 



act, although that part of ceived no 
am" 
of an 
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He only deprived IUign of 
lelfof a privilege which he might otherwise enjoy, GeoTge IIJ. 
which the law, tor the safetv of the church, had limit- W V ,, »' 
ed to persons of particular opinions. Mr Pitt supposed 
the same view of the question, upon the ground of the 
dinger to the established church which would result from 

ed the motion in 

ever, upon this occasion, that, from their conduct in a late 
political revolution, he could not be suspected of being 
biassed by an improper partiality towards them. The mo- 
tion was lost on a division by a majority of seventy-eight. 

On the 20th of April Mr Alderman Newnham brought 
under the view of the House of Commons the pecuniary 
situation of the Prince of Wales, whose affairs had at this 
time fallen into a state of embarrassment. In 178S, when 
the prince came of age, Mr Fox and his colleagues, who 
were then in office, wished to grant him an annual income 
of L. 100,000 ; but his majesty insisted that he should only 
be allowed one half of that amount. In the year 1786 the 
prince, having contracted a debt of L.100,000, exclusive 
of L~50,000 expended upon Carlton Houac, applied to his 
majesty to obtain relief from this incumbrance ; and on 
receiving a refusal, he instantly dismissed the officers of 
his court, ordered his horses to be sold and the works 
at Cnrleton House to be stopped, and reduced his house- 
hold to the scale of that of a private gentleman. By these 
savings an annual sum of L. 40, 000 was vested in trustees 
fur the payment of his debts. But this decisive and spi- 
rited conduct was represented at court as disrespectful to 
the king ; and from the period in question his majesty's dis- 
satisfaction with the prince appears to have been no longer 
concealed. On the occasion of the assault made upon the 
king's person by Margaret Nicholson, no notice of the ac- 
cident was sent by the court to the Prince of Wales; and 
when, on receiving the intelligence, he instantly repaired 
to Windsor, he waa received there by the queen, but the 
king did not see him. In these circumstances the prince 
permitted his situation to be brought before the House of 
Commons, with a view of submitting his conduct to the 
judgment of the public. Accordingly, on the day already 
mentioned, Mr Newnham demanded of the chancellor of 
the exchequer whether ministers intended to bring for- 
ward any proposition for the relief of the Prince of Wales ; 
at the same time alleging, that it would be disgraceful 
the nation to suffer him to remain longer in his present 
luced circumstances. Mr Pitt replied, that he had re- 
rom his majesty upon the subject, 
it was not his duty to bring forward 
Mr Newnham then intimated his 
forward a motion on the subject upon 
on the 24th of April Mr Pitt request- 
ed to know the precise nature of the intended motion; 
staling his wish to avoid a discussion of the subject, and 
adding, that if it waa persisted in, he would be under the 




I of 

the 4th of May. 



I also included in the 
the measure was resisted 

On the 28th of March Mr Bcaufoy, at the 
the deputies of the dissenting congregations about 
moved for the repeal of the corporation and test acts. He 
observed that the test act was originally levelled against 
live Roman Catholics, and the corporation act against those 
sectaries who had agitated the kingdom in the times of 

Charles I. and during the usurpation, but with whose cha- necessity of bringing before the public some circumstances 
raeter the dissenters of the present age had nothing in of extreme delicacy. At the same time Mr Rolle, an ad- 
common ; and he contended that, as every man had an un- herent of the ministry, declared that the question involved 
doubted right to judge for himself in matters of religion, matter by which the constitution both in church and state 
he ought not, on account of the exercise of that right, to 
incur any punishment, or to be branded with what is un- 
doubtedly a mark of infamy, an exclusion from military 
service and civil trust. He referred to the examples of 
.Scotland, Holland, Russia, Prussia, and the dominions of 
the emperor, in none of which religious opinions were now 
made the ground of civil disqualification. Lord North spoke 
against the proposed repeal, chiefly on the footing ol the 
hazard attending innovation. He denied that a man was 
subjected to any punishment because he did not choose to 
i the sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to 



might be essentially affected. This menace was believed 
to allude to an intimate connection supposed to subsist be- 
tween the prince and Mrs Fitzherbert, a lady of a Roman 
Catholic family, with whom it was alleged that the prince 
had been married both by Catholic and Protestant clergy- 
men, although such a proceeding, even if it had taken place, 
could be productive of no legal effects, in consequence of 
the provisions of the royal marriage-act. Mr Newnham re- 

Silica, that his intended motion would be for an address to 
lis majesty to relieve the Prince of Wales from his present 
— ; and when some members expressed a v» ish that 
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might be privately accommodated, Mr Sheridan 
, that after the insinuations and threats which had 



i made, the prince could not possibly recede with ho- 
'. Accordingly, on the 30th of April, when the subject 
was again mentioned, Mr Fox, who had been absent during 
the former debate, stated, that he had authority from the 
prince to say, that there was no part of his conduct which 
he would not willingly submit to public investigation. The 
allusions made to something full of danger to the church 
and state ho treated as a tale fif to be imposed only on the 
lowest of the vulgar; and added, that his royal highness 
was ready, in the other house, as a peer of parliament, to 

faction on tie subject which they might require. Mr Fox, 
at the same time, directly assured the house that the whole 
story alluded to was untrue. The result therefore was, that 
an accommodation took place. The prince was allowed an 
annual addition to his income of L.10,000, and a sum of 
L. 180,000 was granted by parliament for the payment of 
his debts. 

But the subject which chiefly occupied the attention of 
parliament during the present session km the accusation 
of Mr Hastings. ' After examining Mr Middleton and Sir 
Elijah Impcy as witnesses in the beginning of February, 
Mr Sheridan, on the 7th of that month, opened the third 
charge against Mr Hastings, which set forth, that without 
justice, or any excuse of political necessity, he had seized 
the lands, and confiscated the treasures, of the begums or 
princesses of Oude, the mother and grand-daughter of the 
reigning nabob, and that he had even compelled the latter 
to become the instrument of this robbery. Mr Sheridan's 
speech lasted five hours and a half. The subject of the 
criarge was well fitted for a display of all the powers of 
pathetic eloquence, owing to the rank and sex of the par- 
ties whom, on this occasion, Mr Hastings was accused of 
having treated with the most barbarous rapacity, treachery, 
and cruelty. Every advantage was taken of these circum- 
stances by the eloquent accuser; and Mr Sheridan's dis- 
course was considered as a model of splendid and impres- 
sive oratory. When he sat down, the whole bouse, which 
was filled with members, peers, and strangers, instantly 
joined in a loud and long-continued tumult of applause, 
expressing their approbation in the irregular mode of re- 
peatedly clapping with their hands. Mr Burke declared 
it to be the most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, 
and wit united, of which there was any record or tradi- 
tion ; Mr Fox said, that all that he had ever heard or 
read, when compared with it, vanished like vapour before 
the sun ; and Mr Pitt asserted, that it surpassed all the 
eloquence of ancient or modern times, and possessed every 
resource which genius or art could furnish to control and 
agitate the human mind. After a short suspension of the 
debate, some of Mr Hastings' friends attempted to speak 
in reply, but found it impossible to procure a hearing. 
At last some members proposed, that for the sake of de- 
corum, t lie debate should be adjourned ; and this proposal 
was carried. On the following day Mr Francis resumed 
the charge, which was opposed by Mr Burgess, Major 
Scott, Mr Nichols, Mr Vansittart, and Mr Alderman le 
Mesurier. After having heard the arguments or 
sides, Mr Pitt rose, and having stated the sense lie 
tained of the high importance of the procedure 
Mr Hastings, and his endeavours to give to every fact 
stated in each particular charge the fullest investigation, 
declared himself fully satisfied that criminality was brought 
home to Mr Hastings, though not perhaps to the full ex- 
tent alleged by the accusers. The motion for accusation 
was accordingly carried, upon a division, by a very large 



brought forward, and opened by Mr Thomas Pelham, Sir Rrign of 
James Erskine, Mr Windham, and Mr Francis. Mr PittOswgillL 
adopted the cause of the accusers., and on some occasions, 
though in a very mild tone, Mr Dundas did the tame, 
At one period Lord Hood stood forward, and, in a very 
solemn manner, requested the attention of the home to the 
consequences of proceeding, with too scrupulous a nicety, 
to canvass the conduct of those who had filled stations 
and important trust. Certain ot- 
to those at a distance in a very cri- 



minal light, were yet, he alleged, on a nearer investiga- 
tion, perfectly justifiable on the grounds of absolute and 
indispensable necessity ; and if the dread of an impeach- 
by parliament were to be hung over every corn- 
er in whose hands was placed the defence of our na- 



, it must necessarily operate as a danger- 
ous restraint on their exertions, when it was considered 
that no general nor admiral had scarcely ever been fortu- 
nate enough to conduct himself in the performance of his 
duty, so as not occasionally to fall into circumstances in 
which the public service compelled him to do things in 
themselves neither pleasing to his feelings, nor strictly 
legal, but, from the indispensable necessities of their situa- 
tion, perfectly justifiable. But Mr Pitt denied that these 
sentiments had any application to the case of Mr Hastings, 
since no adequate political necessity had been pointed out 
which could justify his conduct. In the course of the 
proceedings, also, it appeared that several members were 
disposed to consider the merits of Mr Hastings as in some 
measure compensating his crimes ; and thus, although they 
voted his conduct criminal on particular occasions, they 
had an intention of voting in his favour when the general 
question should come to be proposed about the propriety 
of proceeding to impeachment. But Major Scott took an 
opportunity to declare that Mr Hastings and his friends 
wished to decline such a mode of defence ; and he read 
to the house as a part of his own speech, a paper signed 
by Mr Hastings, in which he requested, if a general vote 
of criminality should pass against him, that they would 
further proceed instantly to an impeachment, and thus af- 
ford him an opportunity of defending himself judicially. 

A committee was at length appointed to prepare arti- 
cles of impeachment against Mr Hastings. It consisted 
of Mr Burke, Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, Sir James Erskine, 
the Right Honourable Thomas Pelham, the Kight Ho- 
nourable William Wyndbam, the Honourable St Andrew 
St John, John Anstruther, Esq. William Adam, Esq. M. 
A. Taylor, Esq. Welbore Ellis, Esq. the Uight Honour- 
able Frederick Montague, Sir Grcv Cooper, Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot, Dudley Long, Esq. Lord MaitLand, the Ho- 
nourable George Augustus North, General Burgoyne, and 
Mr Grey. An attempt was made by Mr Burke to pro- 
cure the appointment of Mr Philip Francis as a member 
of this committee, but without success. Un the 25th of 



majority. 



period of the 



April Mr Burke presented the articles of i 
which were read, and ordered to be printed, i 
cd on the 9th of May. Upon that day Lord Hood re- 
peated his former arguments, and was supported by Mr 
Smith and the notorious John Wilkes. This last | 
insisted strongly on the silence of the natives of 1 
specting the dreadful oppression said to have be 
tised against them, and attributed the greater part of what 
appeared criminal in the conduct of Mr Hastings to the 
craving and avaricious policy of this country, whose de- 
mands had in some instances driven Mr Hustings to the 
use of means not strictly justifiable. The amount of the 
supposing the facts to be true, was, in his opi- 
this, that Mr Hastings, by oppression, by injustice, 
by corruption, had obti 
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gerous 

the str. 



Reign uf tlic acts complained of politic and just, and declared that 
OnBaatQ .^ could not vote for the impeachment of Mr Hastings, 
J while he benefited by his misdeeds. He added, that it 
incomprehenaible to him how gentlemen who 
sd hit actions suffered a day to paai without pro- 
retribution to the sufferers. The lord advocate of 
Mr I lay Campbell, alio supported this view; 
: the necessities of the Company, and the dan- 
i of their affairs, as grounds of justification for 
isures pursued by Mr Hastings, in order to 
i; and declaring that, as the Company had 
actually reaped the benefit of them, and so far approved 
of them as never to signify any intention of restitution, he 
could not conceive with what propriety Mr Hastings could 
be impeached. Mr Pitt acknowledged that many measures 
during the administration of Mr Hastings were uncom- 
monly brilliant, and that in these his merits were unques- 
tionable ; but he trusted that no man who seriously regard- 
ed the honour of the House of Commons would think that 
the justice of the country could admit of any compromise 
whatever. 

lite question of impeachment was therefore carried by 
a large majority ; and on the 10th of May, at the bar of 
the House of Lords, Mr Burke, in the name of the House 
of the Commons of Great Britain, impeached Warren 
Hustings, Esq. late governor-general of Bengal, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors ; ana informed the Lords that 
the Commons would, with all convenient speed, exhibit 
and make good articles ugaitut him. On the 21st of the 
same month, upon the motion of Mr Burke, Mr Hastings 
was taken into the custody of the Serjeant at arms of the 
house ; but he was immediately admitted to bail by the 
I louse of Lords, himself in the sum of L. 20,000, and two 
sureties in LI 0,000 each. But as the session of parlia- 
ment was prorogued on the 30th of May, the trial was 
necessarily postponed to another session, and by various 
delays it was ultimately protracted to a 



fhe impeachment of Mr Hastings, from the attention 
which it excited, and the talents which were exerted in cur- 
rying it through, undoubtedly forms an event of consider- 
able importance in British history. It ended in the acquit- 




[ to a very severe 
of Commons held him 
perfidy, and tyranny, towards a num« 
people, who had been subjected to his power ; 
sentiments were so widely diffused throughout Great Bri- 
tain, that the minister of the day, alwayB studious of popu- 
larity, thought it necessary to join in the general current of 

rion. But to enable the reader to appreciate correctly 
merits of Mr Hastings, or the reasonableness of the 
accusations which were brought against him, it is neces- 
sary to consider correctly the situation in which that gen- 
tleman stood. He was invested by the British East India 
Company with absolute power over a large portion of Hin- 
dustan, in order to govern for the profit ot the Company, 
and if possible to acquire for them still more extensive 
territories. To fulfil the purposes for which he was em- 
ployed, it was necessary for him to procure a large reve- 
nue for the Company, and at the same time to enable the 
young men of rank, whom they sent out in their service, 
to return speedily to Britain loaded with wealth ; these 
being the only objects on account of which the East India 
Company, or the British nation, had made efforts for the 
conquest of the East. But such objects evidently imply, 
not that Hindustan was to be mildly and generously go- 
but that it was to be plundered to the 



cxis?Tii wnicTi it ooixid ticflt* without ruin. *YcfoncliOLN\ r . 
in 1782, Mr Hastings, in one of his letters, complained 
strongly of the cruelty of his situation, and of the expen- 
sive establishments and offices which he was under the ne- 



cessity of constituting in India, in order to gratify the » 
rice of his employers ; declaring that be had at that time 
about him two hundred and fifty persons, the younger 
sons of the first families in Britain, all looking up to him 
for patronage, and expecting to be nut in possession of 
sudden riches. But these riches, it is evident, could not 
be drawn from the natives of Hindustan without much 
oppression ; and when this oppression produced rebellion, 
or combinations of the native princes against the British 
power, it became necessary to be guilty of further op- 
pression, or more grievous extortion, to collect means by 
which to overcome the resistance of an oppressed people. 
It is admitted on all hands that Mr Hastings was almost 
unboundedly successful in the service of his employers. 
He sent home annually great numbers of men loaded with 
the plunder of the East ; while at the same time, by great 
activity and intrepidity, he collected resources wherewith 
to maintain and extend the British power, and was enabled 
to support it in all quarters against the most extensive 
combinations of the princes of tliat country. Now there 
are two systems of morality according to which the cha- 
racter of such a man as Mr Hastings may be tried. The 
one is founded upon the principle of obedience to his em- 
ployers, and fidelity to the trust reposed in him ; and the 
other upon the eternal law of humanity. According to 
the first of these, that conduct is most worthy of applause 
which tends in the highest degree to promote the interest 
of those whom we serve; and, considered in this point of 
view, the merits of Warren Hastings have seldom been 
surpassed. It is true that he plundered the provinces of 
the East; but it was to aggrandise and enrich his country 
that he did so. He accounted their persons and fortunes 
as of little consideration ; but he did so because he was 
the devoted servant of Britain. Accordingly, the French, 
whose public enemy he had been, regarded him with ad- 
miration, and uniformly extolled his actions as more than 
human. But if, in opposition to all this, we are to weigh 
the conduct of Mr Hastings by those maxims of morality 
which assume the immutable law of humanity as the rule 
by which human actions ought to be regulated, there can 

historians and poets have given a too fatal celebrity. He 
was guilty of plundering and oppressing a pacific race of 
men, at the extremities of the earth, in whose affairs nei- 
ther he nor his country had any right to interfere. But 
the principal criminals in this case were the British East 
India Company, the British legislature, and the British 
nation, who sent him upon such a service. Mr Hastings 
was only the guilty tool of a guilty people ; and surely it 
ill became the British House of Commons, which had au- 
thorized the acquisition of conquests, or, in other words, 
sanctioned rapine and oppression, in the East, and whose 
constituents had become rich by the plunder or the pro- 
fits of such enterprises, to accuse as a criminal the most 
successful servant of the state. John Wilkes and the lord 
advocate for Scotland appear, therefore, to have rested Mr 
Hastings' defence upon an unanswerable footing, when 
they considered his crimes as services, which he was em- 
ployed by his country to perform for its aggrandisement, 
and for the moral rectitude of which be could not be re- 
sponsible to that power from which he derived his commis- 
sion, and which scrupled not to reap the fruit of his labours. 

During the year 1787, the amity subsisting between 
Britain and France seemed likelv to be disturbed, in con- 
sequence of the affairs of Holland. The grounds of dif- 
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Heign of ferencc, indeed, were speedily adjusted ; but the events 
(itnrjpf III. ou i 0 f which they arose arc worthy of notice, on account 
'""""V**"' of their tendency to explain some future occurrences in 
the history of Europe. The state of the Dutch republic 
always had been regarded as of much importance by Great 
Britain. 'Hint country, being situated upon the mouths 
of the navigable rivers which communicate with some of 
the most important parts of the European continent, holds 
as it were the keys of the different passages by which our 
manufactures reach their places of ultimate sale and con- 
sumption ; and in the most important efforts for reducing 
the power of France, the Dutch had acted alone with the 
British nation. In the history of the United Provinces, 
during a couple of centuries, two parties were always found 
struggling for superiority. The one was that of the house 
of Orange, which had been originally raised to power in 
consequence of the talents of its chiefs, united with their 
rank and property, which had induced the states to intrust 
to them the direction of their armies, first against the 
Spanish monarchy, from which the united provinces had 
originally revolted, and afterwards against the power of 
France. By their great public services, the princes of 
the house of Orange had established in their 



volunteer associations were originally the creatures of the Reign of 
senates or aristocracy, for the purpose of counteracting George III. 
the power of the stadtholder, so they appear, in their first ^ — ^f^*" / 
movements, to have been directed by that faction. One 
of these movements took place at Ltrecht. The armed 
burghers, amounting to upwards of two thousand, present- 
ed a petition to the states of the province of Utrecht, re- 
questing them to abolish the regulation of 1674, by which 
the stadtholder was enabled to influence the nomination 
of the magistracy ; and they presented an address of a si- 
milar nature to the town senate of Utrecht, and to the 
prince of Orange. As might have been expected, the an- 
swer of the prince was unfavourable , but the magistrates 
of Utrecht, in compliance with the wishes of the armed 
burghers, proceeded to fill up a vacancy in their own num- 
ber without consulting the prince. This event occurred 
in January 1784 ; but it appears that, in the course of the 
same year, either from the intrigues of the atadtholder's 
court, or a dread of betaking themselves to the assistance 
of the new and dangerous democratic party, the 
the province and town senate of Utrecht 



a kind of hereditary claim to the offices which they held 
in the republic, of stadtholder, captain-general of the 
forces, and admiral ; and thus there existed in their persons, 
in succession, a kind of limited monarchy, by which the 
Dutch republic was influenced and led, rather tlian for- 
mally governed. The second party in the Dutch republic 
consisted of a kind of aristocracy, composed of the senates 
or town-councils of different cities, which possessed the 
' of nominating to the vacancies in their own order, 
is, of electing their own successors in office. This 
|«irtv » as usually denominated the Party of the States, or 
the Republican Forty, lu members were, in point of form, 
the sovereigns of the country, as well as the wealthiest in- 
dividuals in it; and the chief constitutional control which 
the stadtholder possessed over them, was founded on a 
regulation established by William III. prince of Orange, 
in 1674, by which he enjoyed a negative in the elections 
nf town governments, and a power, in certain cases, of in- 
troducing members into them. Rut it is to be observed, 
that the mass of the people, who always find greater safe- 
ty under the dominion of one superior than under that of 
a multitude of petty local chiefs, were decidedly attached 
to the house of Orange, or to the power of the stadtholder, 
in opposition to that of the town senates or republican par- 
ty ; and the ancient nobles also, together with the clergy 
of the established church, and the officers of the army and 
navy, adhered to the same family, and thereby enabled it 
on ordinary occasions to support its power against the par- 
ty of the states. 

During the participation of the United Provinces in the 
late war against Great Britain, a proposal had been made 
to enrol bodies of volunteers in the different towns, for the 
purpose of internal defence. The senates of the towns, 
thnt is, the aristocratical, or, as they called themselves, the 
republican party, encouraged the formation of these arm- 
ed bodies of burghers, over whom at their first enrolment 
they hod complete influence, as affording them a kind of 
counterpoise against the military power, which, although 
paid by tliem. was commanded by the stadtholder. But 
these bodies of citizens, as soon as they had been trained to 
the use of arms, began to be sensible of their importance. 



the cause of the armed 
had instigated to 
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alternately to menace each other. But, by degrees, a spi- 
rit of political reform diffused itself from Utrecht to the 



different towns in the provinces where bodies of volunteers 
or armed burghers had been established. The armed 
burghers of Ltrecht elected a representative body to 
watch over the management of public affairs, and various 
other towns followed the example ; but these representa- 
tive bodies soon quarrelled with the old senates; and the 
prince of Orange appears to have had it in his power to se- 
lect either of the parties he might think fit as his adherents. 
His ancient enemies were the aristocracy or town senates ; 
but as he could not, without a total alteration of the consti- 
tution of the United Provinces, derive a regular and legal 
support from the bodies of armed burghers, he resolved to 
support the ancient magistracies, and to rest his power 
upon its former footing of influence over these magistra- 
cies, though he knew them to be his rivals in political im- 
portance. It would seem, however, that the aristocracy of 
the province of Holland, who had always been the most 
decided enemies of the family of Orange, were not satis- 
fied with the disposition of the prince to support the an- 
cient constitution, and resolved to undermine or overthrow 
his power, even at the hazard of a revolution, which must 
be equally fatal to their own. But this aristocratical body 
was not of an enterprising character, and rather waited 
than attempted to direct the course of political events ; 
while, in consequence of the support afforded by the stadt- 
holder to the senates of Utrecht and other places, the 
armed burghers throughout the whole United Provinces 
became disposed to act in opposition to him. Meanwhile 
the populace of the Hague retained their usual attachment 
to his person and family. On the 4th of September 17H5, 
twelve volunteers of the corps of the town of Leyden ap- 
peared at the Hague in uniform. Offended by this appa- 
rent defiance, the populace attacked and drove them into a 
neighbouring house, the windows of which they smashed ; 
but a part of the garrison, without interfering with the 
populace, took the volunteers into custody, and sent them 
Home privately bv night This riot, however, served as a 
pretext to the states of Holland for superseding the prince 
of Orange in the command of the garrison at the Hague, 
which they intrusted to the deputies of Haerlem, a I 
long noted for its zeal in opposition to the I 
and as the prince had been engaged in endless 
with the states of Holland, in which the i 
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deign of of the aristocratical party was concentrated, this affront 
s III. drove him to the resolution of leaving the Hague, which 
he did on the 14th September 1785. He applied for pro- 
tection to Great Britain, whose cause he had uniformly sup- 
ported, and to the king of Prussia, who was the uncle of his 
wife. The aristocratical party, on the contrary, made ap- 
plication to the court of Versailles, which it had support- 
ed by entering into the confederacy against Great Britain, 
and from which it had always received encouragement ; 
and at the same time it endeavoured to effect a union with 
the armed burghers. 

In the mean time Frederick II. of Prussia died, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Frederick William, die brother- 
in-law of the stadtholder. The French court appeared 
to espouse with vigour the combined aristocratical and 
deroocratical parties in the United Provinces ; but the 
new king of Prussia hesitated to engage in a dispute with 
i ; and there is little doubt that, had the French on 



ready to act with v 
in support of their party in Holland, the stadtholder 
have fallen before his enemies. But t 



prince, 
feeble- 



eas, owing to the extreme embarrassment of its fit 
A negotiation was indeed proposed between the courts of 
France and Berlin, for the purpose of adjusting, in some 
friendly manner, the" differences between the stadtholder 
and his enemies. But the weakness of France becoming 
gradually more apparent, Prussia and Great Britain were 
induced to take a more decisive part in the affuirs of Hol- 
land, chiefly in consequence of the suggestions of the Bri- 
tish ambassador at the Hague, Sir James Harris. The 
stadtholder, who had now established himself at Nimeguen, 
was a man of little activity or enterprise: but his prin- 
cess being of a different character, ventured to undertake 
a journey to the Hague, unaccompanied by her husband, 
probably with a view to what actually happened. On the 
28th of June 1787 she was arrested by some troops of the 
opposite party; and this circumstance afforded an excuse 
to the king ot Prussia for interfering in the internal affairs 
of the United Provinces, in order to demand reparation for 
the insult offered to his sister. 

A Prussian army, commanded by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the brother-in-law of the king of Great Britain, im- 
mediately prepared to invade Holland; and to secure ad- 
ditional aid to the Prince of Orange, a treaty was conclud- 
ed between Great Britain and the landgrave of 1 1 esse - C'as- 
sel, for the assistance of twelve thousand troops. In the 
mean time the United Provinces remained in a state of 
great internal distraction. The defects of their political 
constitution bad originally occasioned the appointment of 
a stadtholder ; and there had yet been substituted in its 
stead no simple system, which, by doing away the distinc- 
tions of states and provinces, might unite the force of the 
country, for the purpose of enabling it to resist such power- 
ful aggression as that with which it was now threatened. 
The promised aid from France did not arrive ; and ul though 
troops had been levied by the states of Holland, the chief 
command of them was intrusted to the rhingrave of Salm, 
a man whose character appears to have inspired little con- 
fidence. Meanwhile the Duke of Brunswick, at the head 
of a powerful army, entered the country. The reputation 
of the Prussian armies in Europe was at this time extreme- 
ly great; and the frontier towns of Holland, which were 
capable of resisting regular sieges, were now taken with- 
out a struggle. It is unnecessary to detail the progress 
of the Prussian troops, which was extremely rapid, since 
in little more than a fortnight the republican party found 
I to the city of Amsterdam. This city was 
i on the first of October ; 



tion, and a variety of attacks, it admitted a foreign garri- Reign of 
son to take possession of its gates. The influence of France George III. 
was thus totally annihilated in Holland, and the authority v— 
of the stadtholder restored ; but it was restored by the 
power of Prussia and Britain alone ; and the consequence 
was, that a decided enmity to these two countries, from 
that period, took possession of the minds of a great por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Dutch territories. 

When the British parliament met on the 27th of No- 
vember 1787, the most remarkable circumstance alluded 
to in the king's speech was the state of Holland. It was 
there mentioned, that the disputes in the republic of the 
United Provinces had become so critical as to endanger 
their constitution and independence ; that his majesty had 
endeavoured by good offices to maintain the lawful govern- 
ment of those countries, and judged it necessary to ex- 
plain his intention of counteracting forcible interference 
on the part of France; that, accordingly, when his most 
Christian majesty, in consequence of an application for as- 
sistance by the party which had usurped the government 
of Holland, had notified his intention of granting their re- 
quest, his majesty had declared that Britain could not re- 
main an unconcerned spectator, and immediat 
been issued for augmenting the forces both by sea a> 
land ; that the rapid success of the Prussian troops havii 
soon after enabled the provinces to re-establish their lawful 
government, an amicable explanation had ensued between 
him and tile most Christian king ; and that both parties had 
engaged to disarm, and to place their naval establishments 
on the same footing as at the beginning of the year. When 
the address was moved, Mr Fox took an opportunity of 
expressing the fullest approbation of the measures which 
had been lately pursued, and took credit to himself as 
one of those who had invariably been of opinion that this 
country is at all times deeply interested in the situation 
of affairs upon the Continent, and ought, whenever occa- 
sion required, to take an active and vigorous part in pre- 
serving the balance of power in Europe. In the House of ■ 
Lords the Bishop of Llandaff also expressed his satisfac- 
tion at seeing the republic of the United Provinces again 
united in its views with Great Britain. 

During the interference of Great Britain and Prussia 
in the affuirs of Holland, and whilst a dread was enter- 
tained that the discontented party in the provinces might 
receive assistance from France, and preparations were on 
that account made for fitting out a fleet, the lords of the 
admiralty had promoted sixteen captains of the navy to 
tlie rank of admirals. In this promotion a selection had 
been made, by which upwards of forty senior captains were 
passed over ; a circumstance which gave rise to various de- 
bates in parliament. To understand the subject, it is ne- 
cessary to remark, that in 1718 an order of council direct- 
ed the lords of the admiralty, in promoting officers to the 
rank of admirals in the navy, to prefer the senior captains, 
providing ouly that they were duly qualified for the rank 
to which they were to be promoted. And by a subsequent 
order of 1747 the lords of the admiralty were authorised 
to place such captains as should be found incapable, bjf 
reason of age or infirmity, of serving as admirals, upon the 
list of superannuated admirals, usually called the list of the 
yellow admirals. In the promotion above mentioned the 
board 



to place upon the list or 
s most of the captains who 
over ; but these, from their capacity for future 
service, conceiving themselves entitled to the rank of act- 
ing admirals, had refused the retreat which was offen d 
them ; and a general disgust prevailed among the officers in 
the navy, on Hiding that their hopes of employment in ac- 
tive service must at all times depend on their interest with 
the first lord of the admiralty. On the 20th of February 
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1788 Lord Ravrdon, in the House of Lords, stated their that loyalists of this class who had not lost more than Itrigo of 
UL case, and proposed an address to his majesty upon the sub- L. 10,000 should receive full compensation; for losses above Geoijje III. 
- J jeet. But the first lord of the admiralty, Lord Howe, jus- that sum, and below L.35,000, ninety per cent, on the ex- 

above LS5.000 and under 



tified the exercise of a 
in promoting navy captains to the 
upon the ground that a man might be fit to 
jle ship who ought not to be ! ~ 



by the board 



above L.10,000; for 
L50.000eighty-fivci 



■above LI0,000 : 



;£5O?00O eighty pe 

gle ship who ougnt not to De intrusted witn uie care of a L10.000. The next class of claimants, consisting of those 

fleet j and Lord Sandwich admitted the impropriety of in- who had lost property in America, but who had resided in 

terfering with the executive government in-an affair of this England during the war, Mr Pitt proposed to indemnify 

nature ; upon which Lord Rawdon's proposal was rejected, also in full to the amount of L10.000 ; but that all whose 

The same subject was also brought before the House of claimsamounted to from L10.000 to L30.000 should suffer 

Commons in various forms, and supported by almost all adeductionoftwentyperccnUandafurtheradditionalde- 

the naval officers who had seats in the house. But Mr duction of twenty percent, in progression upon every addi- 

Pitt defended the admiralty, by declaring that no degree tional L50.000 claimed. Of the third class of claimants, 

of misconduct had been stated sufficient to authorize the consisting of loyalists who had enjoyed places and cxer- 

interference of parliament with the exercise of its powers; cised professions in America, which, by adhering to this 

and the board was protected from censure by a small ma- country, they had lost or been forced to abandon, he pro- 

jority. posed to put upon half pay those whose incomes amounted 

At this time a bill was brought into parliament for sub- to no more than L.400 per annum, and to grant forty per 

jeeting to higher penalties than formerly all persons who cent upon any excess of income above L.400 per annum, 

should export wool from the country, the object of it unless the income exceeded L1500 per annum, in which 

being to confirm the monopoly enjoyed by our own manu- case thirty per cent, only was to be allowed upon the cx- 

fucturcrs in that article. The manufacturers asserted, that cess of income above L 400 per annum. Lastly, it was 

thirteen thousand pocks of British wool wore annually proposed to pay the full amount of their claims to persons 

smuggled into France, which tended to raise the price of connected with West Florida, because, by the treaty of 

the commodity against our own manufacturers. Several peace, that country had been ceded by Britain to a foreign 



country gentlemen, however, opposed the bill, as an unjust 
hardship upon the profits of land in this country, which 
ought to have the world open as a market for its produc- 
tions ; but the minister, who was aware of the importance 
of enjoying popularity with the commercial part of the na- 
tion, gave full countenance to the bill, which accordingly 
parsed into a law. 

In his financial exposition of the revenue, Mr Pitt made 
some remarks as to the improving state of the country, 
which are not unworthy of being noticed. He stated that 
the receipt of the permanent taxes, in the year 1787, ex- 
' elusive of the land and malt tax, had been L. 13,000,000, 
whereas the receipt of the taxes in the year 1783 had only 
been L10,184,000. Thus there was an increase of revenue 
amounting to three millions, of which not more than one 
million and a half accrued from new taxes. In trade, navi- 
gation, and fisheries, the progressive improvement had kept 
pace with the increase of revenue. In the year 1772 the 
imports were L.14,500,000, and the exports L.16,000,000; 
in 1787 the imports were about L.15,800,000, and the ex- 
ports amounted to L.16,600,000. Navigation had in like 
manner increased. The Newfoundland fishery in 1773 pro- 
duced 516,000 quintals; but in 1786 it produced 732,(100. 



power. Mr Pitt concluded by moving, that, in order to 
satisfy these claims, L. 1,228,239 should be voted to the 
several American claimants, and L. 11 3,952 14s. |d. to the 
Florida claimants ; and the motion was unanimously agreed 
to. The liberality with which the British nation acted 
upon this occasion merits high approbation, as an instance 
of the wisest policy, from its tendency, in future discontents 
or insurrections in the subordinate" parts of the empire, to 
secure the attachment of persons of property to the cause 
of the mother country. As the claims of the American 
loyalists were stated by themselves, and not scrutinized 
with extreme severity, it was generally understood that 
these persons were in very few instances ultimate losers 
by the part which they had taken ; a circumstance of which 
tiie public did not disapprove. 

The trade carried on by Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean nations upon the coast of Africa, for the purchase of 
negro slaves to be employed in the cultivation of the West 
India island*, and certain parts of the continent of Ame- 
rica, does not appear to have been at this time considered 
with that general attention which a practice so abhorrent 
in its nature to the mild principles of modern policy and 
manners might have been expected to excite. This may 



In 1773 the Greenland fishery gave employment to 27,000 probably liave been owing, partly to the distance of the ob- 

ton* of shipping; but in 1786 the amount employed was lect, which tended both to conceal the sufferings, and to 

53,000. The southern whale fishery, a new and valuable lessen the sympathy of the public for the unfortunate suf- 

branch of trade, which only commenced at the beginning fcrers ; and partly to the connivance of politicians, unwil- 

of the lost war, had also prospered equally. In this fishery, ling to examine too severely into the nature of the means 

in 1785, there were employed eighteen shins, producing by which distant colonies were enabled to pour luxury and 

L.20,000, whereas in 1787 there were employed thirty- wealth into the bosom of the mother country. The first 

eight ships, producing L.107,000. The general result, public attempt made to put a stop to this traffic was by 

therefore, showed that the commerce and industry of the the Quakers of the southern provinces of America, who, 

country were in a prosperous condition, and extending soon aAer the establishment of their independence, not 

themselves in every direction. only presented a strong and pathetic address to their se- 

On the 8th of June Mr Pitt called the attention of the veral legislative assemblies on this subject, but actually 

house to the compensation which was intended to be made proceeded in many instances to emancipate the slaves in 

to the American loyalists, on account of the losses bus- their own possession. In Great Britain the same sect an- 

tained by them from their adherence to this country dur- pears also to have taken the lead ; and, after the example 

ing the American war. He divided the loyalists who had of their American brethren, thev presented, in 1787, a |>c- 

made claims of compensation into four classes. In the tition to the parliament of this kingdom. The cause soon 

first class he ranked those who had resided in America afterwards became extremely popular, and was taken up 

at the commencement of the war, and who had been ob- with great zeal and earnestness by various descriptions of 

liged to abandon their estates and property, which were people. A 
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ltelgn of mation and supporting the expense of an application to fore the House of Commons, where administration pos- Reign of 
George III. parliament ; a great number of pamphlets were published sesscd an undue influence ; that the measure was in itself George III. 
N- "Y**'' upon the subject; several eminent divines recommended ill judged, as it would have been more economical to per- v— "V*"' 
the abolition from the pulpit and in printed discourses; mit the Company to raise four regiments, which would have 
and, in the present session, petitions against the slave-trade enabled them to provide for munv of their own officers, 
were presented from the two English universities, and from who were living in India in very distressed situations, in 
several of the most considerable towns and corporations in consequence of having been reduced nt the peace; and 
the kingdom. By a sort of general consent, Mr Wither- thut the mode of sending out recruits to complete the 
force had been intrusted with the care of bringing the king's regiments at that time in India might have been 
business before the House of Commons ; but he being pre- adopted with more advantage to the Company, as it would 
vented by ill health, Mr Pitt, on the 9th of Mav, proposed have enabled them to avoid the additional burden of all 
that the house should come to a resolution to take into con- the officers of four new regiments. But the point on 
sideration the circumstances of the slave-trade earlv in the which the declaratory act was chiefly resisted referred to 
next session. He added, that the privy-council had ap- its tendency to deprive the East India Company of the 
pointed a committee to inquire into the matter, and that management of its own affairs, and of the patronage arts- 
next session the result would probably be laid before the ing from its revenues, which, at the time when Mr Pitt's 
house to facilitate their investigations. Mr Fox and Mr bill was passed, had never been understood to be the in- 



Burke expressed their regret on account of the proposed 
delay ; lamenting that the privy-council, who had received 
no petitions from the people, should have instituted an in- 
quiry, and that the House of Commons, whose table was 
loaded with them from every part of the kingdom, should 
not have instituted an inquiry at all. Sir William Dolbcn 
called the attention of the house to the condition of the 
slaves in that intermediate state of misery which they suf- 
fered in their transportation from the coast of Africa to 
die West Indies, entering into a short detail of the horrors 
of the middle passage, and declaring himself ready to bring 
evidence to the bar to prove the fact. This called aloud 
for a remedy, and that remedy ought to be applied imme- 
diately ; for if parliament delayed doing so, ten thousand 
lives would be lost between the present session and the be- 
ginning of the next. This suggestion met with general 
approbation ; and a bill was accordingly brought in and 
passed into a law for regulating the transportation of the 
natives of Africa to the British colonies in the West Indies. 

During this session the affairs of India still continued 
to occupy the attention of the legislature and of the pub- 
lic Under the apprehension of a rupture with France 
on account of the affairs of Holland, government had re- 
solved to send out four additional regiments to India, on 



tention of the legislature or of government. Mr Pulteney, 
and some other members who usually voted with Mr I'm, 
now declared that they supported his bill in 1784 only be- 
cause it appeared to preserve uninjured the rights o!' the 
East India Company ; and that the construction attempt- 
ed to be put upon it in the declaratory act rendered it 
fully as obnoxious as the celebrated bill rejected by the 
Lords in 1783 ; with this difference only, thut what the one 
had for its professed object only and without disguise, the 
other was attempting to effect by fraud and dissimulation. 
Other members also expressed similar sentiments, which 
excited great triumph on the part of Mr Fox and his 
friends, who loudly congratulated themselves upon the 
complete justification which his India bill had now obtain- 
ed, by the tacit confession of his adversaries themselves. 
In support of the declaratory act, Mr Pitt contended, that 
the express object of the institution of the board of con- 
trol was to take the entire management of the territorial 
possessions and the political government of India out of 
the hands of the Company, leaving them only the direc- 
tion of their commercial concerns; that the board of con- 
trol was in future to be responsible to the public for the 
prosperity and safety of our Indian possessions, and was 
therefore to be invested with the powers necessary for 



board the Company's ships, for the protection of our pos- the due discharge of its important duties; and that admi- 
sessions in that quarter; and the proposal had been re- nistration in 17H4 hod not held any other language with re- 
ceived with approbation by the court of directors; but gard to its nature, or the authority which it was to possess, 
even after the danger was past, government still adhered On the 5th of March the bill was passed by a consider- 
to their resolution of sending out these regiments, with a able majority. In the House of Lords the Marquis of 
view to form a permanent establishment of king s troops in Lonsdown opposed it on nearly the same grounds as had 
that quarter of the world. Hence a question arose with been urged in the Commons, but with as little success, 
the court of directors of the East India Company, about the And u|H>n the whole, if the augmentation of the power of 
expense of sending out, and afterwards paying, these troops, the crown was at this period a misfortune, it was a mis- 
By an act passed in the year 1781, the Company were de- fortune which the conquest of India appears to have ren- 
ipnse attending such troops only as dered inevitable. The East India Company, by whom 



dared liable for the expense 

should be sent cut upon their own requisition. But admi- the conquc 

t contended, that the act brought forward by itself until to govern that great country. 

Mr Pitt in 1784, which gave to the board of control a power ment of it, therefore, naturally devolved upon the 



, was admitted to liave shown 
The 



quest had 1 

to govern that , 
, therefore, natun 

of counteracting the orders of the court of director's, and live government, unless the constitution itself was to be 
of directing the application of the Company's revenues, endangered, by intrusting the exercise of new and unusual 
ought to be understood as authorizing that board to carry powers to some branch of the legislature ; or, unless a new 
into effect the proposed measure. The court of directors, kind of authority or power was to be created, like that 
however, having obtained the opinion of some eminent attempted by Mr Fox s India bill, the result of which, as 
lawyers in their favour, refused to take the troop* on board a political experiment upon the constitution, or mode of 

• sail for India ; and for this administering part of the 



the ships which were 



of the empire, was 



on the 25th of February, Mr Pitt proposed, in the sarily hazardous, because heretofore entirely without ex- 
House of Commons, that all difficulties should be removed ample in our history. 

by a declaratory act, stating the intention of the legisla- The attention of the nation still continued to be occu- 
turc, in the act of 1784, to have been conformable to the pied in no small degree by the prosecution of Mr Hast- 
construction put upon it by the board of control. This nigs. The members of the committee which during the 
mode ofprocccding was strongly opposed, upon the grounds preceding session luid prepared the articles of impeach- 
that the cluims of government upon the Company ought ment, were now appointed to act as managers for the 
to be tried in a court of law, insteud of being brought be- House of Commons in conducting the trial; and on the 
vol. v. Si 
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13th of February the trial commenced with extraordinary 
solemnity in Westminster Hall, which had been fitted 
up for the purpose. At an early hour the Commons, 
preceded by the managers, issued from their own house 
into the hall, Mr Burke lending the procession ; and there- 
after came the Peers in procession, preceded by the clerks 
of Parliament, the masters of chancery, the Serjeants at 
law, and the judges. That ond the following day were 
consumed in reading the articles of impeachment, and in 
receiving the answers of Mr Hastings. On the 15th of 
February, Mr Burke began an oration, which he continued 
during that and the four following days, and in which his 
talents were exerted with great splendour, and his elo- 
quence listened to with admiration. After nn appeal to (he 
justice of the court on the part of the people of India, he 
entered into a detail of the history of Hindustan from the 
earliest times ; sketched a luminous outline of the revolu- 
tions which had occurred in it, of the civil and religious in- 
stitutions, with the arts, customs, and manners of the vari- 
ous classes of its inhabitants ; traced the progress of British 
intrusion, and minutely described the establishments effect- 
ed by our countrymen; gave an animated account of the 
blessings which India might have derived from commu- 
nication with the most enlightened nation in F.urope ; 
lamented that, instead of acting as friends or instructors 
of the natives, our countrymen had marked their way by 
treachery and rapine, and taught vice rather than vir- 
tue ; expatiated on their usurpations of power, and their 
frequent enormities; specified the acts of Mr Hastings, 
representing them as beyond all bounds arbitrary and ra- 
pacious, and endeavoured to hold him up to execration as 
a monster of tyranny. The governor-general had attempt- 
ed to justify his oppressions, by asserting that the Asiatic 
governments were all despotic; that he did not make the 
people slaves, but found them such ; that the sovereignty 
he was called to exercise was an arbitrary sovereignty ; 
and that he had exercised it in no other way than was 
done by the other sovereigns of Asia, and the nutive princes 
of the country. Mr Burke reprobated this geographical 
morality, and these claims to absolute power ; denied that 
either the Fast India Company or the British government 
had it to bestow ; asserted that no such arbitrary govern- 
ment was attempted to be justified in the East, every 
Mahommedan government being regulated by the laws 
of the Koran, while those of the Gentoos proscribed the 
idea of arbitrary will in magistrates; and contended that 
the conduct of tyrants, or the corrupt practices of man- 
kind, were no principles upon which to regulate the duty 
of a British governor, bound to act, and liable to be 
judged by his country, upon British principles. Mr Burke 
concluded by declaring, that he impeached Mr Hastings 
in the name of the Commons of (treat Britain, whose par- 
liamentary trust he had betrayed, and whose national 
character he had dishonoured ; in the name of the people 
of India, whose laws, rights, and liberties he had subvert- 
ed, whose properties he had destroyed, and whose coun- 
try he had rendered desolate ; and in the name of human 
nature, which he had cruelly outraged in both sexes, in 
every age, rank, and condition of life. 

The managers of the impeachment next proposed that 
they should come to a conclusion on both sides, upon each 
article separately before they opened another ; but the 
counsel for Mr Hastings insisted that the House of Com- 
mons ought first to proceed to a conclusion upon the whole 
charges, before any part of the defence was demand- 
ed ; and the House of I*ordg having deliberated on the 
point, decided it in their favour. The managers for the 
Commons acquiesced in the decision, and entered upon 
the particular charges, two of w hich employed the House 
of Lords during the remainder of the session. 



During the investigations occasioned by the trial of Mr Belyn of 
Hastings, and the discussion of India affairs, the opposi- Gcorgv 1 1 1, 
tion were led to bring forward a series of charges, im- '"^"Y"*"' 
porting high crimes and misdemeanours, against Sir Elijah 
Impey, formerly chief justice of the supreme court of 
Bengal. The substance of these charges, six in number, 
and which were presented to the House of Commons by 
.Sir Gilbert Elliot, was, that the chief justice had in a va- 
riety of instances rendered himself the agent and tool of 
Mr Hastings, particularly in the decision of a considerable 
number of important causes. Sir Gilbert stated that Sir 
Elijah Impey hud been declared criminal by parliament, 
belbre the parties into which it was at present divided 
had any existence ; and that the proceedings out of which 
this accusation arose had been carried on by persons of all 
connections, and countenanced by the different adminis- 
trations which had succeeded each other during the last 
six years. He contended that the only means left of re- 
forming Indian abuses, w-as the punishment, in some great 
and signal instances, of Indian delinquency ; and this pro- 
position he endeavoured to establish by comparing the 
different force and efficacy of laws, arising from their penal 
sanctions, when applied in our own internal administra- 
tion, and in the government of distant possessions. Of the 

Sir Elijah Impey, that 
r, a Hindu prince of 
was the most remark- 
This man having had the weakness or imprudence 
to lodge an information, or rather accusation, with the 
East India Company, against their principal servant, Mr 
Hastings, the governor-general, it was alleged, had pro- 
cured an accusation to be brought against him, in the 
court where Sir Elijah Impey presided; and Nimdcomar 
having been tried for forgery on an English statute, wus 
condemned and executed. In the course of the session, 



lion, ana in me government 01 uisuini 
particular charges brought against S. 
respecting the fate of Nundcomar, 
the sacred caste of the Brahmins, wi 



witnesses were examined against Sir Elijah Impey; and 
his defence was undertaken by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and the solicitor and attorney-general. On the 
9th of May the first charge was rejected by a small ma- 



jority ; and on the 27th the house voted a delay of proce- 
dure during three months. This saved the accused, and 
no impeachment resulted from the inquiry 



During the interval which followed the prorogation i 
parliament, the only occurrence worthy of notice aroi 
out of the contests of the northern nations. At this pe- 
riod the relative condition of the European powers had 
undergone a very important change. During a century 
and a half the power of the monarchy of France had been 
formidable to all Europe ; anil, at different periods, the 
most extensive combinations had been found necessary to 
resist its ambition. But since the termination of the Ame- 
rican war, that monarchy had evidently lost much of its 
importance among the neighbouring nations. Its influence- 
over Holland had ever been one of its favourite objects 
of pursuit ; but during the preceding year it had suffered 
that influence to be overturned without a struggle ; and, 
as far as regarded any external effort, France appeared at 
this time to have fallen into a state of complete imbecility. 
The powers whose ambition had now become dangerous 
to the repose of Europe, were Austria and Kussia. The 
latter, in particular, proved extremely restless and enter- 
prising. The empress Catherine II. had contrived to en- 
gage in her views the emperor Joseph 11. and had prevailed 
with him to engage in a sanguinary contest on the eastern 
frontiers of Europe, with a view to the partition of the pro- 
vinces of Turkey; whilst France, the ancient ally of that 
power, was unable to afford it any countenance or aid. 

Iu the mean time Catherine held in a state of depend- 
ence approaching to subjection the kingdoms of Sweden 
and Denmark. After the reign of Charles XI L whoso 
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Reign of extravagant military enterprise* had exhausted the re- king next hastened to the province of Dalccsriia, inhabit- Reign of 

George III. sources of the country, Sweden sunk into a state of politi- ed by a fierce and ignorant but honest people, celebrated George 1 1 1. 

^— ~Y~^ oil weakness. The nobles had resumed the independence for the share which they had in the revolution by which 

of the feudal times ; the anarchy to which that form of Gustavus Vasa rescued his country from the despotism 

government is so remarkably subject had returned ; the and cruelty of Denmark, which had massacred the citi- 

i and the people were equally insignificant ; and the aens of Stockholm, and almost exterminated the nobility 

lities of the nobles exposed the state to the of the kingdom ; and the loyalty of these people being 

tine to 




of neighbouring 



In their diet there 



was a French party and a Russian party, but there was mines and forests, four thousand of 



of his age, and a 



by this visit of the king to their 
thousand of them instantly came 
who supported the party of forth as volunteers. In the mean time the Danish army, 
ver, was now in the vigour proceeding along the sea coast, which had been left un- 
of an enthusiastic and enterprising defended, took a body of Swedes prisoners, ( 



t. By attaching to himself the peasantry of the towards Gottenburg, which being mostly built of timber, 
country and their deputies in the diet, he had, in 1772, was liable to instant destruction by ' 
itabliahed absolute power ; but the nobles having gra- place had actually been 



nt. The 
the king, by un- 



dually recovered a portion of their authority, and having usual personal exertion, passed at the critical period un- 

been aided by the intrigues of Russia, had now become noticed through the enemy's parties, and entered the city, 

dangerous to the throne. This rendered the situation of the His presence had the effect of restoring the confidence of 

Swedish monarch extremely uncomfortable, and, exciting the inhabitants, who resolved to encounter every hazard 

in his mind a desire of shaking off* all dependence upon in defence of the city ; but the place was thus saved only 



he resolved to take advantage of the war, in which for a moment, and its situation, as well as that of the king 

she was actually engaged with the Turks, in order to make himself, was still extremely perilous. On this occasion, 

an attack on her north-western frontier. To accomplish however, the city, the king, and perhaps the monarchy of 

this object, however, it was necessary that Sweden should Sweden, owed their safety to the interference of a British 

be safe on the side of Denmark. But that power had subject, Mr Hugh Elliot, the British envoy at Copenhagen, 

already contracted engagements with Russia ; and Gusta- From the first notice of hostilities, this gentleman, dis- 

vus having, it is said, afforded countenance and encourage- cerning the interests of his country and of Europe, passed 

merit to the malcontents of Norway in 1772, this circum- over into Sweden, and offered his mediation to the king, 

stance has been alleged by the Dane* as an excuse for at the same time that he threatened the Danes with an 

the treaty into which their government secretly entered, immediate invasion by a Prussian army, supported by a 



and by which it was agreed that, if Russia were attacked, 
Denmark' would assist her with twelve thousand auxiliary 
troops and six ships of the line. But whatever may have 
been the conduct of the king of Sweden in 1772, he now 
endeavoured in the most anxious manner to conciliate the 
good will of Denmark, and at the close of the year 1787 
paid an unexpected visit to the Danish court at Copen- 
hagen, where he endeavoured by every argument to pre- 
vail with the prince regent and his council to enter into 
his views regarding Russia. But the court of Denmark 
could not be induced to countenance his schemes, and 
appears to have concealed its secret engagements with 
Russia, as well as the part which it meant to take in the 
event of a war between Hussiu and Sweden. 

In the month of July the king of Sweden commenced 
offensive operations on the side of Finland. But the dis- 
content* which had been fostered by Russia among the 
Swedish nobles soon broke out : several officers declared 
that the king had no right to make war without the con- 



British and Dutch fleet. The Danish commander became 
intimidated, and delayed his threatened hostilities ; a Prus- 
sian envoy soon arrived, and confirmed all the menaces of 
Mr Elliot ; and the consequence was, that after much nc- 
gociation, a suspension ot hostilities was concluded, and 
in the month of November the Danish troops evacuated 
the territory of Sweden. 

At the close of autumn this year a domestic event of a 
singular nature, and new in the British history, occurred. 
The health of the sovereign had suffered, not from free- 
dom of indulgence and excess of luxury, but from too 
severe a regimen, too laborious exercise, too rigid abste- 
miousness, and too short intervals of rest. As a remedy 
for the symptoms which manifested themselves, he was ad- 
vised to resort to the medicinal waters of Cheltenham, and 
accordingly repaired thither immediately after the proro- 
gation of parliament, and did not return to the metropolis 
till the 18th of August. But no material benefit had re- 
sulted from this excursion. His health continued in a pre- 



sent of the states of the kingdom : and the troops refused carious state ; and on the 22d of October symptoms were 

to advance. Whilst the king was in this embarrassed situ- observed by one of the royal physicians, of that alienation 

ation, a Danish army suddenly advanced against Sweden of mind which was afterwards the occasion of so many 

uuder Prince Charles of Hessc-Cassel, accompanied by the important and interesting transactions. For some time it 

prince of Denmark as a volunteer ; and to give this force was thought proper to observe the utmost secrecy respect- 

the appearance of an auxiliary army, the prince of Hesse ing the nature of the king's indisposition ; and the retreat 



had been created a field-marshal in the Russian service, of the sovereign at Windsor was favourable for this pur- 
Thc affairs of Sweden were now all but desperate. During twse. For several days an opinion was entertained that 
the king's absence the senate of Stockholm had assumed his in " 
extraordinary powers, and summoned a meeting of the ao 
states of the kingdom ; but Gustavus unexpectedly arriv- but the 
ed at Stockholm from Finland, put an end to their pro- 
ceedings, instantly sent off the whole regular troops Irom 
the capital, and having assembled the citizens, declared 



from fever, and that it had attained 
a height as to threaten speedy dissolution ; 
al nature of the malady could not long be sup- 
By the law and practice of the English consti- 
■* every species of public business is, in some 
*ted with the exercise of the royal prcro- 
The administration of the general government, 
tal, and Hie protection ot the queen ana the royul family, in particular, was by this event virtually suspended ; and 
His audience were seized with a military enthusiasm ; the notwithstanding the critical situation of Europe, and the 
citizens armed and embodied themselves, and performed very active share which we had taken in its concerns, it 
the whole duty of the garrison ; while such of the officers was' now deemed impracticable to return any sort of an- 
as had returned from the army in Finland were insulted swer to the dispatches of foreign courts, or even to <" 
' to conceal themselves. The of our own ambassadors. In th 



that he intrusted to their fidelity the defence of his capi- gative. 
tal, and the protection of the queen and the royul family. 
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Reign of ral expedient was to suffer the two 

I HI. which stood prorogued to the 20th of November, to assem- 
ble at that time, and cither to adjourn for a short interval, 
or proceed immediately to discuss the measures which it 
would be proper to adopt at such a juncture. Circular 
letters were accordingly addressed to the members of the 
legislature on the 14th, signifying that the indisposition 
ofthc sovereign rendered it doubtful whether there would 
be a possibility of receiving his commands for the further 
prorogation of parliament ; that in such a case the two 
houses must of necessity assemble ; and that a numerous 
attendance of the members was extremely desirable. 

When parliament assembled, the lord chancellor observ- 
ed in the Mouse of Lords, that the reason of their being thus 
unusually called together without the ordinary notice, for 
the dispatch of business, arose from the severity of the 
king's indisposition, which had rendered it impossible for 
him to approach the royal person in order to receive his 
commands. Lord Camden remarked, that the customary 
practice of giving forty days' notice previous to the meet- 
ing of parliament, was not in his opinion absolutely neces- 
sary; that there was an express act of parliament, which 
limited the notice, in case of treason or rebellion, to four- 
teen days; that he would therefore recommend an ad- 
journment for that term ; and that the chancellor should, 
by order of the house, address an official letter to every 
individual peer. In the House of Commons Mr Pitt stated 
that every authority had been consulted respecting the 
present singular situation of affairs; that none pointed out 
either the possibility of directing a new prorogation, or of 
enabling ministers to open the session of parliament in 
any regular way ; that, under these circumstances, it would 
be improper for the house to proceed to the discussion of 
any public business ; and that it was absolutely necessary 
to adjourn. He therefore recommended the interval of a 
fortnight, when, if the king's illness should unhappily con- 
tinue, it would be indispensably incumbent upon them to 
enter upon the immediate consideration of the state of 
public affairs ; and he further moved a call of the house 
for the 4th of December, and that the speaker should be 
directed to send circular letters, requiring the attendance 
of every member on that day. 

The tenor of the precedents afforded by the history' of 
England was regarded upon the whole as in favour of a 
regency, under which the whole, or a considerable part of 
the power of the state, should be confided to the next heir 
to the crown, or to the adult of the royal family most nearly 
related to the king ; and what rendered this consideration 
the more material upon the present occasion was, that the 
Prince of Wales was understood to entertain an avowed 
partiality for the political connection which had lately 



his colleagues in office were in possession of the public fa- Helgn of 
vour in a degree in which perhaps no ministers had ever George III. 
before enjoyed it for so long a period of time. To Mr Fo 
and his associates still attached part of the odium whic 
the coalition and the Indian bill had originally excited. 
The Prince of Wales himself was even less popular. The 
sobriety of his father s life formed a contrast to his youth- 
ful indiscretions ; and the rumour of his marriage with Mrs 
Fitzherbert was still propagated, and met with credit. In 
this state of affairs the king's ministers, who had ceased to 
be any thihg more than ministers by courtesy, had every 
advantage in their project of delaying as long as possible 
the relinquishment of their official situations, by placing 
the exercise of the royal authority in new hands. Mr 
Pitt likewise conducted himself with great dexterity in 
contriving subjects of discussion in the House of Com* 
mons ; whilst his antagonists, in contending against him for 
victory upon speculative political questions, seem not to 
have been aware that they were in fact fighting his battle, 
by delaying the period of their own entrance into power. 

Upon the re-assembling of parliament on the 4th of 
December, a report of the privy council, containing an 
examination of the royal physicians, was presented to the 
two houses by Lord Camden and Mr Pitt ; and it was 
suggested, that when the delicacy of the subject and the 
dignity of the person in question were considered, parlia- 
ment would probably perceive the propriety of acting upon 
this report, rather than of demanding that more direct 
and ample information to which, in strictness, they were 
entitled. This suggestion seemed reasonable, as it could 
scarcely be supposed that the ministers of the crown would 
act so directly in opposition to their own interests, as 
falselv to represent their master as incapacitated by men- 
tal disease for the exercise of his royal functions. Mr 
Fox, Mr Burke, and others, however, would not take any 
assurance upon this point, but insisted on the solemnity 
of an inquiry by a committee of the two houses. This 
was accordingly agreed to, and the report of the com- 
mittee was laid upon the table of the House of Commons 
on the 10th, when a further proposition was moved by 
Mr Pitt for the appointment of a committee to examine 
precedents respecting those cases in which the personal 
exercise of the roval authority had been prevented or 
interrupted by infancy, sickness, infirmity, or any other 
cause. Mr Fox observed, that though he had no objec- 
tion to the appointment of a committee for the purpose 
proposed, yet as it was notorious that no precedent exist- 
ed which could be applied to the present case, he took the 
opportunity of stating as a general principle, that the king 
being at present incapable of holding the executive govern- 
ment, the Prince of Wales had as clear and express a right 



been instrumental in obtaining for him the discharge of to assume the reins and exercise the power of sovereignty 
his debts and an increase of his annual income, as well as during the continuance of the present incapacity, as if his 



some personal resentment against the ministers now in 
possession of office. Accordingly, soon after the indispo- 
sition of the king had been ascertained, the prince dis- 
patched an express to Mr Fox, who was at that time in 
Italy, requesting his immediate presence to assist him in 
forming an administration. The 
of the intentions of the Prince of Wales, 
possible, to retain posscssio 
ration of the king s illness 
he might speedily be able to 
ment, it was obviously their 

long as possible ; and they wctc enabled to do so in 
•equence of die tranquil state of the nation, which rendered 
the exercise of the executive power of less immediate ne- 
cessity than in times of war or public alarm. The effect 
of mere reputation in supporting any 




father were actually dead ; but he added, that though the 
prince's right was perfect and entire, the two houses of 
parliament, as the organs of the nation, were alone quali- 
fied to pronounce when he ought to take possession of his 
right- In reply to this observation, Mr Pitt stated, that 
for any man to assert such a right in the Prince of Wales, 
otherwise than as it was voluntarily conferred upon him 
by the two houses of parliament, was little less than trea- 
son against the constitution; and that, except by their 
election, he had no more right, in point of principle, to 
assume the government, than any other subject in England. 

On the following day the opinion which had been stated 
by Mr Fox was attacked in the House of Lords by Lord 
Camden, and defended bv Lord Loughborough and Ixird 
s had now got an abstract question as 
and they resolved not to lose sight of 



Mr Pitt and it, especially as their side of the 



was likely to be 
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Kelgn or most popular, from being founded on an assertion of the 
Gcor^III 

'powers of parliament in opposition to hereditary right. 
Accordingly) when the subject was next mentioned, Mr 
Pitt said, that the question which had been started re- 
specting the rights of parliament was of much greater 
magnitude and importance than those which related to 
the present exigency; and that it was impossible to dis- 
miss the question of right without its being fully discussed 
and decided. And on the 16th of December, in a com- 
mittee upon the state of the nation, he entered at large 
into the subject, and endeavoured to prove by ancient 
precedents that the powers vested in a regent had always 
been inferior to those of the king, and that parliament had 
interfered in cases of royal infancy in appointing councils 
of regency, nay even a single regent or protector ; but he 
at the same time admitted that it would be expedient 
to intrust the government to the Prince of Wales, what- 
ever limitations it might be thought necessary to impose 
on him. Mr Fox, on the contrary, contended that his 
doctrine was supported by the very nature of a hereditary 
monarchy. Upon Mr Pitt's principles, said he, if a man 
the monarchy is hereditary or 
tell ; ask his majesty's 




When the king of England is in health the 
is hereditary, but when he is ill and incapable 
of exercising the sovereign authority, it is then elective. 

the absurdity of Mr Pitt s assertion, that 
the Prince of Wales had no more right than any subject of 
the realm, while he at the same time confessed that par- 
liament was not at liberty to think of any other regent. 
But Mr Pitt's motion on the question of right was carried 
by a considerable majority. 

On the 22d of December Mr Pitt proposed in the House 
of Commons, a resolution, the object of which was to de- 
clare it necessary, for the purpose of supplying the present 

"onalautho- 



hereafter be open to the wisdom of parliament to reconsi- Reign of 
der them whenever circumstances might appear to render George III. 
it eligible. In his answer, which was dated on the second — ' v™*"' 
of January 1789, the prince declared, that it was with deep 
regret he perceived, in the propositions of administration, 
a project for introducing weakness, disorder, and insecu- 
rity, into every branch of public business; for dividing 
the royal family from each other ; for separating the court 
from the state, and depriving government of its natural and 
accustomed support ; for disconnecting the authority to 
command service from the power of animating it by re- 
ward ; and for allotting to him all the invidious duties of the 
kingly station, without the means of softening them to the 
public by any one act of grace, favour, or benignity. He 
stated it as a principle of the British constitution, that the 
powers and prerogatives of the crown were held in trust 
for the benefit of the people, and were sacred as condu- 
cing to preserve that -balance of the constitution which 
formed the best security for the liberty of the subject; 
and he objected to making trial in his person, of an ex- 
periment to ascertain with how small a portion of kingly 
power the executive government of the country could be 
conducted. He stated his conviction, that no event could 
be more repugnant to the feelings of his royal father on 
to know that the government of his son 
I had exhibited the sovereign power in 
a state of degradation and diminished energy, injurious in 
its practice to the prosperity of the people, and mischiev- 
ous in its precedent to the security of the monarch and 



y, and maintaining entire the constitutioi 
rity of the king, that the two houses should determine on 
the means by which the royal assent might be given to 
the bill which they might adopt for constituting a regency. 
The object of this proposition was obvious. Administra- 
tion had resolved not to confide the regency to the Prince of 
Wales except under certain restrictions ; but without the 
royal assent, an act of parliament, fixing these restrictions, 
could not be passed. They wished, therefore, to devise a 
solemnity which, in this case, might be held as equivalent 
to the royal assent ; and Mr Pitt proposed, that the great 
seal should be affixed by the lord chancellor to the act of 
parliament, and that this should be held as equivalent to 
the royal assent. Mr Fox, on the contrary, urged an im- 
mediate address to the Prince of Wales, requesting him to 
take upon himself the regency ; and upon the point long 
debates occurred in both houses of parliament, in which 
administration continued to be supported by the majority. 

In the meanwhile Mr Pitt, in the name of the rest of the 
cabinet, explained to the Prince of Wales, in a letter, the re- 
strictions which were meant to be inserted in the regency 
bill. These were, that the care of the king's person, and 
the disposal of his household, should be committed to the 
queen ; and that the power to be exercised by the prince 
should not extend to the personal property of his father, 
nor to the granting of any office, reversion, or pension, ex- 
cept where the law absolutely required it, as in the case 
of the judges, for any other term than during the king's 
pleasure, nor to the conferring of any peerage, unless upon 
such persons of the royal issue as should have attained 
the age of twenty-one years. It was added, that these ideas 
were founded upon the supposition that the royal malady 
would only be temporary, and might be of short duration ; 
that it was difficult to fix at present the precise period for 
which these provisions ought to endure ; but that it would 



the rights of his family ; but he nevertheless declared 1 
self resolved to undertake, under every disadvantage, the 
office of regent, in order to avoid the evils which might 
arise from his following a different line of conduct. 

The most singular part of this project for the | 
ment of the kingdom appears to have been that I 
fiding to the queen the power of removing, nom 
and appointing the officers of the royal household ; _ 
ed by a permanent council, to be selected by parliament, 
and to consist, in some measure, of the members of admi- 
nistration. The annual income of the royal household was 
computed at L .300,000, and the number of officers of which 
it consisted amounted to four hundred ; an influence which 
would certainly have been sufficiently formidable to a go- 
vernment in other respects restricted and limited. The 
lords of the bed-chamber had been made use of to defeat 
Mr Fox's India bill, and might, under a separate establish- 
ment, have proved embarrassing to the existing government. 
It is obvious, however, that, on this occasion, administra- 
tion were encouraged in the pursuit of the plan which they 
had formed for restricting the prince's power, by the ad- 
dresses presented to them from various parts of the king- 
dom, expressive of gratitude for the assertion by the House 
of Commons of their right of providing for the present de- 
ficiency. 

On the ICth of January Mr Pitt proposed his regency 
bill, resting it, in some measure, upon the decisive opinion 
of Dr Willis, who expressed great hopes of the king's re- 
covery ; and after long debates, the limitations were sanc- 
tioned by a considerable majority. In the House of Lords 
similar debates occurred, but there also administration 
proved victorious. On the 31st of January Lord Camden 
moved in the House of Lords, that the lord chancellor should 
be directed, by authority of the two houses of parliament, 
to issue a commission in the name of the sovereign, for the 
purpose of immediately opening the session of parliament ; 
and this resolution having been carried in both houses, the 
session was opened in the proposed form on the 3d of 
February. Though the principles of the regency bill had 
been previously discussed, yet its various clauses gave rise 
to new divisions, in which administration still maintained 
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Kfiffn of their superiority. The bill passed the Howe of Commons 
GfoTvelll-ot, t|, e 12th of February, and was presented on the fol- 
w "*»~*'' lowing day to the House of Lords, where it was discussed 
on the 17th and 18th, and a few unimportant amendments 
introduced into it. 

But here the whole of these proceedings terminated. 
On the 12th of February, the king having been declared 
by his physicians to be in a state of progressive amend- 
ment, an adjournment of the House of Lords was there- 
fore proposed on the 19th. On the 2a th bis majesty was 
declared by his physicians free from complaint ; and on 
the 10th of March the lord chancellor, by the king's au- 
thority, addressed both houses of parliament in a speech, 
after which the ordinary business of the session com- 
menced. 

In the meanwhile the administration of Mr Pitt had 
been less fortunate in Ireland than in this country. The 
unexampled popularity which reconciled the people of 
Great Britain to all his measures, and the odium and sus- 
picion which had fallen upon his opponents, had not hither- 
to been communicated to the neighbouring island. The 
prospect, therefore, of his departure from office excited 
little regret in that country, and its parliament made haste 
to worship what they accounted the rising sun. It had 
stood adjourned, previous to the royal incapacity, till the 
20th January 1 789 ; and the Marquis of Buckingham, then 
lord-lieutenant, with consent of the privy council of Ire- 
land, ventured to defer its meeting till the 5th of February. 
On the 11th of that month, two motions were offered to 
the consideration of the House of Commons, the one by 
Mr Grattan, the member most distinguished for his talents; 
and the other by Mr Conolly, the richest of the Irish com- 
moners. By the first the royal incapacity was declared ; 
and by the second it was proposed to present an address 
to the Prince of Wales, requesting him to take upon him- 
self the government, with its various powers, jurisdictions, 
and prerogatives. After a long debate, the propositions 
of Mr Grattan and Mr Conolly were carried by a large ma- 
jority ; and on the following day an address to the Prince 
of Wales was also voted, and sent to the House of Lords, 
where it was adopted by a great majority. On the 19th 
of February the address was carried to the lord-lieuten- 
ant, who, however, refused to transmit it to England ; upon 
which the two houses appointed six commissioners to pre- 
sent the address immediately to the prince : but these mea- 
sures had scarcely been carried through parliament when 
the king's recovery rendered them ineffectual, and the con- 
sequence was, that the majority of the Irish parliament, who 
were far from intending to engage in a contest with the Bri- 
tish government, found themselves in an awkward situation. 

The subject of the slave-trade, which had been brought 

session, was resumed upon the 12th of May. In the inter- 
val, petitions against the abolition of the traffic had been 
presented by persons in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
other places interested in the trade. Meanwhile, the report 
of the committee of the privy council, of w hich Mr Pitt 
had previously given notice, was presented to the House of 
Commons: and the enemies of the trade had been ex- 
tremely active in endeavouring to excite the indignation 
of the public against this odious and inhuman traffic. Innu- 
merable pamphlets were distributed, either gratuitously or 
at a low price, giving an account of the calamities endur- 
ed by the unhappy natives of Africa ; the wars in which 
petty princes were tempted to engage, with a view to sell 
their prisoners to European traders, were fully explained; 
the wretched manner in which these slaves were trans- 
ported to the West India colonies, fettered and crowded 
together so as to occasion the destruction of multitudes 
by disease, was represented by prints, distributed along 



with the popular publications upon the subject; and, last- Reign of 
ly, instances were given of the cruelty of the masters inG* nr R* III. 
the West Indies, tending to render the white inhabitants v— 
extremely odious. By these means the public were led 
to interest themselves in procuring, if not an abolition of 
the state of slavery, at least a complete prohibiten of the 
importation of additional slaves from Africa ; and to this 
last object the attention of the legislature was now con- 
fined. The business was opened by Mr Wilbcrforce, who 
stated the effects of the trade upon Africa; noticed the 
mode of transportation, which he very fully described; 
adverted to the diseases contracted on ship-hoard, with 
the astringents and washes employed to hide the wounds 
of the miserable sufferers ; descanted on the wickedness 
of the trade, which he felt to be so enormous and irreme- 
diable, that he could stop at nothing short of abolition ; 
asserted that the number of negroes in the West Indies 
might be kept up without the introduction of recruits from 
Africa ; and moved twelve propositions, stating the num- 
ber of slaves annually carried from Africa, imported into 
the British West Indies, and entered in the custom-house 
accounts ; the consequences produced upon the inhabitants 
of Africa ; the injury sustained by the British seamen : 
the fatal circumstances which attended the transportation 
of the slaves ; the causes of the mortality of the negroes, 
and a calculation of the relative increase of population in 
Jamaica and Barbadoes ; together with a declaration that 
no considerable or permanent inconvenience would result 
from discontinuing further importation. Mr Pitt support- 
ed that side of the question which had received the sanc- 
tion of popular approbation ; declaring himself satisfied 
that no argument, compatible with any idea of justice, 
could be assigned for the continuation of the slave-trade ; 
and expressing a hope, that while Great Britain took the 
lead of other countries in a matter of so great magnitude, 
foreign nations would be inclined to share the honour, and 
contented to unite with us in so excellent a work. Mr Fox 
highly approved of what had fallen from Mr Pitt, and de- 
clared that he had considered the trade in human flesh as 
so scandalous, that it was in the last degree infamous to 
suffer it to be openly carried on by the authority of the 
government of any country. Mr Burke was of opinion 
that, whatever might be the present situation of Africa, it 
could never be meliorated under the present system ; that 
while we continued to purchase the natives, they must for 
ever remain in a state of savage barbarity ; that it was im- 
possible to civilize a slave ; and that there was no country 
situated like Africa into which the shadow of improvement 
had ever been introduced. On the other hand, Mr Wil- 
berforce's propositions met with considerable opposition. 
Mr Savage and Mr Newnham, on the part of the city 
of London, asserted, that the measure, if carried into ef- 
fect, would render the metropolis bankrupt ; Mr Dempster 
thought that Mr Wilbcrforce's first proposal ought to be, 
to make good out of the public purse the .losses which in- 
dividuals would sustain from the abolition of the trade; 
Lord Penrhyn asserted, that as there were mortgages in 
the West India islands to the amount of seventy millions 
sterling, Mr Wilberforce's project would subject the coun- 
try in the repayment of that sum ; Mr Henniker opposed 
the abolition, on account of the alleged depravity of the 
Africans, which rendered them incapable of civilization ; 
and Lord Maitland, Mr Marsham, Mr Hussev, Mr Holle, 
Mr Drake, and Mr Alderman Watson, each alleged some- 
thing intended to pass as a reason for entertaining similar 
views. Lastly, the matter ended in the renewal of Sir 
William Dolbcns act to regulate, for a limited time, the 
mode of conveying slaves in British vessels from the coast 
of Africa. 

I wss not brouplit for* 
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Reign of ward this year till the 10th of June ; and immediately pre- 
(■ruriti-III.vious to the discussion, the office of speaker of the House 
W "Y"*"'' of Commons was vacated by the promotion of Mr Gren- 
vilie to be one of his majesty's principal secretaries of 
state. On tliis occasion Mr Henry Audington, the per- 
sonal friend of the premier, and son of Dr Stephen Ad- 
dington, physician to Mr Pitt's family, was appointed to 
succeed Mr Grenville in the chair. His opponent was Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, who was proposed by the opposition ; and 
both Mr Fox and Mr Burke animadverted on the youth 
and inexperience of his competitor ; but on a division Mr 
Addington was elected by a large majority. 

The expense incurred by the recent armament, the 
allowance to the American loyalists, and other circum- 
stances, rendered it necessary to have recourse to a loan 
of one million, to defray the interest of which additional 
taxes were imposed upon newspapers advertisements, 
cards, and dice, probates of wills, legacies to collateral 
relations, and carriages and horses. And as one of Mr 
Pitt's methods of extending the revenue consisted in en- 
deavouring to suppress smuggling, and as he had formerly 
transferred the management of the duty on wine from the 
customs to the excise, he now pursued the same course in 
regard to the article tobacco. The subject was opened 
in the House of Commons on the 16th of June, when it was 
observed that tobacco had come to be considered as the 
staple of the smuggler, in the same manner as tea, wine, 
ana spirits, had formerly been. The quantity of tobacco 
consumed in the kingdom had been found to bear a toler- 
ably near proportion to the quantity of tea ; and at least 
one half ol this ouantrty was the exclusive commodity of 
the smuggler, i'he consumption amounted to fourteen 
millions of pounds; and the loss to the revenue upon the 
half of this consumption exceeded three hundred thou- 
sand pounds per annum. Under these circumstances, Mr 
Pitt thought it necessary to have recourse to the system 
of excise, by which the stock of the dealer was taxed, in- 
stead of the duty being collected on importation. A bill 
was accordingly introduced for effecting the transference 
proposed by the minister, and, after a good deal of dis- 
cussion, passed by a large majority. 

Mr Fox having annually brought forward a motion for 
the repeal of the shop-Ux, which had proved extremely 
unpopular in the capital, Mr Pitt at length consented that 
it should be abolished. Mr Bcaufoy again introduced a 
motion for the repeal of the corporation and test acts, which 
was supported by Mr Fox, opposed by Lord North and 
Mr Pitt, and rejected by a narrow majority. A bill in- 
troduced into the House of I.ords by Earl Stanhope, for 
relieving members of the church of England from various 
penalties and disabilities under which they lal>ourcd, and 
for extending freedom in matters of religion to persons of 
all denominations, Catholics excepted, was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The laws it intended to repeal were those which 
imposed penalties upon persons who did not frequent the 
established worship; prohibiting men from speaking or 
writing in derogation of the doctrine of the book of com- 
mon prayer ; enjoining the eating of fish on certain days ; 
authorizing the imprisonment of persons excommunicated ; 
prohibiting the exportation of women ; and declaring all 
persons who went to court, without having previously made 
u certain declaration, to be in the eye of the law Popish 
recusant convicts. But these absurd and obsolete enact- 
ments were stoutly defended by the episcopal bench ; and 
the bill was ultimately rejected. 

On the first of July the East India Company petitioned 
tlie House of Commons for permission to add u sum of one 
million to their capital ; and the request was granted with 
little difficulty. On the same day Mr Dundas, as presi- 
dent of the board of control, brought forward a »Ute- 
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ment of the revenues of India, which, after deducting IMgn of 
every article of expenditure in that country, he calculated George HI. 
at L.l,8'2O,0OO. During the present session, the trial of V "^V* ,/ 
Mr Hastings still proceeded before the House of Lords. 
The third charge brought forward, respecting presents 
received by him during his government of Bengal, was 
opened by Mr Burke, who, in the course of his speech, 
alluded to the trial and execution of Nundcumar, and as- 
serted that Mr Hastings had murdered that man by the 
hands of Sir Elijah Impey. But as the transaction re- 
specting Nundcomar formed no specific part of the charges 
which had been preferred against Mr Hastings by the 
House of Commons, and as the question, in as fur as Sir 
Elijah was implicated, had been examined and rejected 
during the preceding session, Mr Hastings presented a 
petition to the house, in which he entreated them, either 
to cause the additional allegations urged against him to 
be brought forward, and prosecuted in specific articles, or 
to afford him such other redress as they might judge suit- 
able and proper. Mr Pitt supported the petition, upon the 
ground that the murder of Nundcomar formed no part of 
the crimo of peculation, and every rule of evidence was 
against its being alleged ; that it had been charged in or- 
der to discredit the character of the accused, although it 
was a rule in the courts of law that no fact could be given 
in evidence to discredit even a witness; that if the mur- 
der of Nundcomar was not admissible as evidence, it could 
only be urged as matter of aggravation, which it was im- 
possible to allow ; and that the common sense of the 
house, and of all mankind, would not permit the crime of 
murder to be urged as an aggravation of the crime of pe- 
culation. Mr Pox, on the contrary, cited the case ol* a 
captain of a ship, against whom murder was charged in 
having thrown his cargo of slaves overboard, in order to 
that he had by sinister means endeavoured to de- 
the underwriters of the amount of the insurance ; 
and maintained that the present case exactly correspond- 
ed to this. It was im|K3gsible to describe the corrupt trans- 
actions of Mr Hastings without alluding to the crimes 
which had accompanied them, or to relate the crimes with- 
out mentioning the names of the persons by whom they 
had been Committed. A resolution, however, was moved 
and carried, by which it was declared, that no authority 
had been given by the House of Commons for making 
any allegation against Mr Hastings respecting the death of 
Nundcomar, and that the words of .Mr Burke, complain- 
ed of in the petition, ought not to have been spoken. 

The session of parliament was terminated on the 11th 
of August, by a speech from the lord chancellor in the 
name of the ting. The summer passed away without pro- 
ducing any memorable event, and parliament assembled 
again on the 1st of January 1790, when they were met by 
the king in person, who, in the speech from the throne, 
observed that he continued to receive assurances of a pa- 
cific nature from the different powers in Europe, and at 
the same time congratulated the nation on the happiness 
it enjoyed, from the increasing advantages of peace. 



CHAP. XV. 

BElCiX OF MOMI III. FRENCH HEVOLl rio.v. 

Origin of the French Revolution — Allusions thereto in the House 
of Commons. — Approved of, in the first instance, by Mr Pitt — 
Hostility of Mr Burke — Revolution defended by 'Mr Fox and 
M r Sheridan — Conduct of Mr Pitt— Motion for repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Act*— Mr Flood's motion for a Reform 
in l'arliainent — Adair of Nootka Sound — Disturbances In the 
Austrian Netherlands. — New Parliament— Schism amount the 
member* of Opposition—Burke and Paine on the French Re- 
volution— Dcscrtioo of the Opposition by Mr Burke— Slave- 
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trade and Sierra I<eone Company — Dispute about Ocrakow — 
General stale of Europe — Catholic Relief Bill — War in India. 
— Earl.y popularity of the French Hevolution.— Kiota at Bir- 
mingham State of Kurojw — l*roject for the partition of Poland 

and France. — Treaty of Pilnit* — Parliamentary proceedings — 
Project for the gradual abolition of the Slave-trade. — Scotch 

Burgh Reform War in India — Siege of Scringapatam. — 

Treaty of Peace with Tippoo. — Causes ot the impending changes 

in Europe Hoyal Family of France — Defects of the new 

French Conititu'tion — Society of Friends of the Pe pie — De- 
bate on Mr Grey 't notice of a motion for Reform in Parliament. 
— Paine'* Rights of Man— — Proclamation against Seditious Pub- 
lications — Its effects — France menaced with Invasion. — Rus- 
sians invade Poland. — Duke of Brunswick's Manifesto. — Its ef- 
fects—The Prussians enter France — Defeated at Valmy— 
Retreat. — Battle of Jemmappes — Proceedings of the French 
Government — Ferment in Britain — Political Associations — 
Friends of the People — Constitutional and Corresponding So- 
rieties. — Meeting of Parliament— Speech from the Throne- 
Debate on the Address— Desertion from the ranks of Opposi- 
tion. — Mr Fox's motion to treat with France. — The Alieu BilL 
— Correspondence between Lord GrenvUle and M. Chaiivelui. 
— The King's message announcing War — Attempt by the 
French to re-open negotiations — Declaration of War. 

During the preceding summer the eventful career of the 
French revolution had commenced. The extreme weak- 
ness into which the government of France had fallen, ow- 
ing to the pressure of the public debts, and the embarrass- 
ment of the finances, had induced the king to call together 
the states general of the kingdom, which soon assumed the 
title of the national assembly. Their debates, which were 
held in public, diffused a love of innovation, and a desire 
to reform their ancient government, and establish a free 
constitution. The court became alarmed by the violence 
of their proceedings, and attempted to set bounds to their 
projects ; but the populace of the capital rose in arms, and 
the military refused to act against them. Meanwhile the 
national assembly proceeded daily in the discussion of new 
plans of change. They seized the ecclesiastical property 
and tithes, resolving to limit the clergy for the future to 
fixed salaries; they put an end to the monastic institu- 
tions; they abolished the whole order of nobility, and li- 
mited the power of the crown. These, and other proceed- 
ings, which will be stated in their proper place, excited 
much attention in Britain ; and accordingly allusions to 
them became not unfrequent in parliament during the pre- 
sent session ; indeed general questions were debated with 
more animation, and excited a higher degree of interest, 
than they had for many year* done. 

The supplies for the navy and army, which were stated 
at the same amount as in the preceding session, produced 
some animadversions from Mr Marsham and Mr Pulteney, 
who alleged that, in the actual state of Europe, the mili- 
tary establishment of Britain might safely be reduced. 
Mr Fox observed, that if ever there was a moment in 
which he could be less jealous than at another of an in- 
crease of the standing army, the present was that momcnt- 
Thc example of a neighbouring nation had proved that 
> standing armies were entirely 
» ; and it was now 
known throughout all Europe, that a man by 
soldier did not cease to be a citizen. He thought t 
form which the government of France was about to 




i were controlled by the intrigues 
and interested statesmen. Mr Pitt acknowledged that the 



tumultuous situation of France afforded a prospect of trj 
quillity ; but he thought that the opportunity ought to be 
seized to raise our army to such a state of respectability 
as would leave no hopes of future hostility. The present 
convulsion* of France must sooner or later terminate in 
the rc-cstablishment of order ; but there was a probability, 
that while the fortunate arrangement* of such a situation 



might render her more formidable, they would also con- Reign of 
vert her into a less restless neighbour. As an Englishman George III. 
and a* a man, he wished for the restoration of tranquillity s- ~r~*^ 
in France, though that event appeared to him consider- 
ably distant. Whenever it arrived, and her inhabitant* 
became truly free, they must be in possession of a free- 
dom resulting from order and good government, and they 
would then stand forward as one of the most brilliant 
powers in Europe ; nor could he regard with envious eye* 
an approximation towards those sentiments which were 
characteristic of every true British subject. But while Mr 
Pitt, who hud commenced his public career as the cham- 
pion of political reform, and still on important occasions 
represented himself a* preserving his attachment to po- 
pular rights, was thus applauding the first revolutionary 
movements of the French, his friends considered them- 
selves as at perfect liberty to give utterance to sentiment* 
of a very different nature upon the subject. Viscount 
Vallctort, who moved the address, expressed great com- 
passion for the king of France, then almost a prisoner in his 
own palace, and for the families of distinction who had 
found it necessary to fly to foreign countries to avoid the 
unexampled barbarities which were committed with im- 
punity at home; and Colonel Phippa declared that the 
praise bestowed by Mr Fox upon the conduct of the 
French military, was a poor compliment to the profession 
in general, and that, if he had wanted a suhject for pane- 
gyric, he ought rather to have adverted to the conduct 
of the English army during the riots of 17t>0, when they 
were not Icxl by false feelings to put themselves at the 
head of schemes leading to anarchy and cruelty. 

On the 9th of February, when the vote of supply for 
the army came a second time under consideration, Mr 
Burke revived the subject of the French revolution. He 
declared himself, in decided terms, an enemy to the mea- 
sures which had lately taken place in that country ; and 
conceived that it would be the greatest of all calamities 
for Britain, if any set of men amongst us should represent 
the late transaction* in France as lit objects of imitation. 
He, however, condemned the greatness of our military 
establishment, by reason of the weakness of France ; and 
declared, that on looking over the geography of this part 
of the world, he saw a great gap, a vast blank, the space 
hitherto occupied by France, which had no longer any po- 
litical existence. France had at different periods been as 
dangerous to ua by her example as by her hostility. In 
the last age, we had been in danger of being entangled, 
by her example, in the net of a relentless despotism. Our 
present danger, from the example of a people whose cha- 
racter knew no medium, was that of being led, through an 
admiration of successful fraud and violence, to imitate the 
excesses of an irrational, unprincipled, proscribing, confis- 
cating, plundering, ferocious, bloody, and tyrannical de- 
mocracy. They had a good political constitution the day 
their states general assembled in separate orders ; but Una 
they had destroyed. They had now no othi 
a determination to destroy all order, subvert i 
ment, and reduce every description of me 
It was absurd to compare a proceeding like this to the re- 
volution in England, which neither impaired the monarchy 
nor the church, and merely drove away a legal monarch, 
who was attempting arbitrary power. 

Mr Fox expressed great concern at differing in opinion 
from Mr Burke, for whom he avowed the highest reve- 
rence and esteem. He repeated his former opinion upon 
the subject of French affairs, but declared himself an 
enemy of all absolute forms of government, whether mo- 
narchical, aristocratical, or dentocratical. Mr Sheridan 
in more unqualified term* stated his disapprobation of Mr 
is sentiments, expressed his surprise that any i 
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Kri0n of who valued the British government should feel Mich ab- 
Cleorjrc III. horrence of the patriotic proceedings in France, and de- 
" Y***^ dared himself at ready as Mr Burke to detest the cruel- 
ties which had been committed. Me complimented indi- 
vidually the Marquis de I-afavette, M. Bailli, and other 
French patriots, and expressed a hope that the despotism 
of France would never be restored : but observed that he 
ought not on that account to be considered as approving of 
a wanton persecution of the nobility, or an insult to royal- 
ty. Mr Burke answered Mr Sheridan with indignation, 
and denied that he was the advocate of despotism ; but 
declared that Mr Sheridan had sacrificed hi* 
for the applause of clubs and associations. 

It is probable that Mr Pitt bad now become aware of 
the difficulty of his situation with regard to the French 
revolution, which at this period was generally regarded 
with approbation in Britain, as an imitation of that spirit 
by which our ancestors li.nl raised their country to a state 
of unexampled prosperity and happiness. Mr Pitt must 
already have known that the court regarded it in a very 
different light ; and that, at no distant period, his ambi- 
tion and his love i 

On the present occasion be' undoubtedly 



ed the church of France, plundered and demolished in so Reign of 
disgraceful a manner, to abate their zeal in favour of our '< 11 ..:< 1 1 ' 
present happy and excellent establishment. Mr Fox in v * —p "^ *~ ' 
reply declared himself filled with grief and shame at the 
sentiment which Mr Burke had avowed, and asserted that 
all the principles he had stated had formerly received the 
sanction of his friend. He thought Mr Burke at present 
misled by his sensibility ; his feelings had been shocked 
and irritated by a mistaken idea of the transactions in 
France, which were in reality nothing more than the cala- 
mities to which every country was unavoidably subject 
at the period of a revolution in its government, however 
beneficent and salutary. The proposed repeal was of course 
rejected on a division. 

A few days afterwards Mr Flood brought forward a mo- 
tion for the reform of the representation of the people in 
parliament, and proposed to add a hundred members to the 
House of Commons, to be elected by the resident house- 
holders in every county. Mr Windham opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that the country had prospered un- 
it stood, and because innovation* 




faction a division likely to occur among those who had 
hitherto been his competitors for popularity ; and with 
that dexterity in debate for which he appear* to have 
been remarkable, he instantly endeavoured to widen the 

"a man of so 



■ as Mr Burke, declaring that he agreed with 

ery [" " 

the late commotion* in France; that the sentiments Mr 



ig thi 

the latter in almost every thing he liad urged respect ing 



had professed respecting the British constitution 
him with the sincerest satisfaction ; and that the 
manner in which he had pledged himself to maintain it 
for ever inviolate, entitled him to the gratitude of hi* fel- 
low-cititen* and the admiration of posterity. 

A new effort wa» made on the 5id of March to procure a 
repeal of the corporation and test acts. The dissenter* had 
prevailed with Mr Fox to introduce the motion ; but the 
clergy of the church of England, alarmed no doubt at the 
downfal of the ecclesiastical establishment in France, were 
to diffuse a spirit of opposition to the intended 
Mr Fox represented his whole argument as rest- 
He upon this principle, that no government has a right to 
animadvert upon the speculative opinion* of its subject*, 
till these opinions produce a conduct subversive of the 
public tranquillity. It had been remarked that certain 
error* in religion tended to disturb the public tranquillity ; 
but surely political error* must have this tendency in a 
much greater degree ; yet such was the absurdity of the 
test laws, that a man who favoured arbitrary power in hi* 
sentiments who considered the ubolition of trial by jury 
as no violation of liberty, and the invasion of the freedom 
and law of parliament as no infraction of the constitution, 
might easily pave his way to the first situations in the 
state. Mr Pitt, as usual, supported the privileges of the 
established church ; asserting, that though opinions might 
not be a warrantable ground for criminal accusation, yet 
they might afford a good reason for excluding particular 
individual* from the public service; and that todiacovcr 
dangerous opinion* a test might be highly expedient. 
Mr Burke was decidedly hostile to the measure. Mr 
Fox had stated the principles of toleration and persecu- 
tion, but abstract principles he always disliked. Of all 
abstract principles, however, those of natural right, upon 
which dissenter* rested as their stronghold, were the most 
idle and the most dangerous ; they superseded society, 
and snapped asunder all those bond* which hail for ages 
constitute)) the happiness or mankind. He adjured the 
house not to sufTer the fatal incidents which had attend- 
vot. v. 



Where, said he, is the 

Mr Fox, on the contrary, declared himself as much per- 
suaded as ever of the necessity of reform ; but he thought 
the majority of the nation of a different opinion, and was 
therefore of opinion that the motion ought to be with- 
drawn. Mr Pitt considered the proposal as brought for- 
ward at an improper time, and said he wished to wait for 
a more seasonable op|>ortunity, when he would certainly 
again submit hi* ideas upon tne subject to the considera- 
tion of the house. Mr Flood accordingly withdrew hi* 
proposition. 

On the 5th of May a message from the king informed 
both houses of parliament of certain acts of hostility com- 
mitted by the Spaniards in the seizure of three British 
vessels which had attempted to establish a foreign trade 
between China and Nootka Sound, on the west coast of 
North America. The Spaniards conceiving the whole of 
that part of the American coast to be their properly, 
were the first to give information of what they had done, 
and required that steps should be taken by the British 
government to prevent future encroachments upon that 
coast. The British navy wa« instantly augmented; and 
as a war with Spain, unassisted by France, could not prove 
very formidable, the public seemed to regard the approach 
of hostilities with little concern. But the determination 
evinced induced the Spaniards to come to an accommo- 
dation, and the dispute ended without an appeal lo arm*. 
During the present session little progress was made in 
the trial of Mr Hastings ; and both parties accused each 
other a* the author* of the delay that had taken place, 
while the subject began to be neglected or forgotten by 
the public. On the 10th of June the king put un end to 
the session by a speech from the throne, and this parlia- 
ment was dissolved. 

At this period the Austrian Netherlands were in a state 
of great agitation. The people of these provinces had 
long been governed by a feudal constitution, which vested 
important privileges in the clergy, the nobles, and certain 
classes of citizens, but more especially in the clergy. Jo- 
seph II. had invaded these privileges, seized upon the 
greater part of the property belonging to the monasteries, 
and driven from the country all who opposed his innova- 
tions. At length, about the end of the year 1789, the 
exile* having united on the frontiers entered the coun- 
try, anil being joined by others formed a considerable 
army, which rapidly overran the whole of Austrian Flan- 
ders ; while the emperor, engaged in a war with the Turks, 
was prevented from sending any considerable force i 
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Reign of them. In December, the state* of Barbant having 
George III. bled, appointed an administration, at the head of which 

s— "V"*-' was Henry Vander Noot, a popular advocate ; and in Janu- 
ary 1790 "were formed the outline* of a federal constitu- 
tion, by which each of the Belgic provinces 
its peculiar constitution, whilst the general 
republic was to ^intrusted tn a congress. 

of this new republic But it soon appeared that the Bcl- 
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of a prince, was 



The old and 



sentiments, stimulated his eager mind to devote his prin- Reign of 
cipal attention to the subject. Accordingly, in November George 1 II. 
1790, he published a treatise, in which he endeavoured S *"V*» 
to vilify the French national assembly, and to hold out 
the revolution as a subject of alarm and of detestation 
to all Europe. The style of copious and popular elo- 
;nce in which the book was written, together with the 
it contained, produced a great im pres- 
to it were published by Dr Priestley 
that which proved - 



clergy was even increased ; the very first step 
gian congress was a public declaration of rcl 



l of the Bel 
•ligious into- 

"and the liberty of the press was prohibited, and 
licensers appointed. The consequence was, that dis- 
ts speedily arose. But at this period the emperor 
died, and was succeeded by Leopold, archduke of 
Tuscany, who issued a proclamation, inviting the revolted 
provinces to return to their allegiance, and promising to 
restore their ancient political constitutions. And not trust- 
ing to peaceful measures alone, he sent an army against 
the insurgents, and at the end of the year the house of 
Austria had recovered its authority in the Netherlands. 

The new parliament assembled on the 23th of Novem- 
ber 1700. As no uncommon efforts had taken place at 
the preceding elections, nearly the same members as for- 
merly were returned to the House of Commons; and Mr 
Addtngton was chosen speaker. On the following day the 
session was opened by a speech from the throne, in which 
his majesty informed parliament that the difference* which 
had arisen with the court of Spain were brought to an 
amicable termination ; that a separate peace had been con- 
cluded between Russia and Sweden ; that, in conjunction 
with his allies, he had employed his mediation to nego- 
ciate a treaty between Russia and the Porte ; that he was 
endeavouring to assist in putting an end to the dissen- 
sions in the Netherlands; but that the peace of India had 
been interrupted by a war with Tippoo Sultan, son of the 
late Hyder Ali. The speech concluded with recommend- 
ing to parliament a particular attention to the state of the 
province of Canada. Various debates, of little importance 
in a historical point of view, occurred respecting the ne- 
gnciations with Spain, the fur trade at Nootka Sound, and 
the expensive naval armament which had been fitted out 
to enforce the claims of Britain. 

But in the beginning of March 17DJ a bill was brought 
into parliament by Mr Pitt for regulating the government 
of the province of Canada in North America. This cir- 
cumstance is chiefly worthy of notice on account of an al- 
tercation to which it gave rise between Mr Burke and Mr 
Fox. During the last session of the former parliament Mr 
Burke had declared his disapprobation of the French re- 
volution, whilst Mr Sheridan and Mr Fox had expressed 
very 0| 



rd by the authority gaining the attention of the public, was the production 
; the power of the of Thomas Paine, who had formerly published in North 



America a pamphlet entitled Common Sente, which prov- 
ed extremely prejudicial to the royal cause throughout the 
colonies. His present work contained a statement of the 
facts connected with the French revolution, together with 
satirical strictures upon what he accounted imperfection* 
in the British constitution. He was not equal to his an- 
tagonist in copiousness of diction ; but in shrewdness of 
remark and concise effective energy of style he was supe- 
rior. Mr Burke's love of literary fame was great ; and 
it had been highly gratified by the attention which his 
book had attracted, particularly among the higher order*. 
Hence, when he saw his reputation rudely assailed, his 
temper became ruffled ; and he appears to have wished for 
an opportunity of separating himseir from his former po- 
litical associates. Accordingly, on the (ith of May, when 
the clauses of the Quebec bill were about to be discussed 
in a committee of the whole house, he rose, as he said, to 
speak to the general principle of the bill, and enlarged 
upon the importance of the act which they were about to 
perform, namely, that of appointing a legislature for a dis- 
tant people. But he thought the first consideration ought 
to be the competency of the house to such an act. By what 
were called the " rights of roan," a body of principles late- 
ly imported from France, all men are by nature free, and 
equal in respect to rights. If such a code were admitted, 
the power of the British legislature could extend no fur- 
ther tli. m to call together the inhabitants of Canada to 
choose a constitution for themselves. But, rejecting this 
code, which was never preached without mischief, he as- 
sumed the principle, that Britain had acquired the right 
of legislating for Canada by conquest. The next question 
was, what model was to be followed in instituting a go- 
vernment for Canada; whether that of America, of France, 
or of Great Britain, which were the three great modem 
example*. In discussing this point, he diverged from the 
subject more immediately before the house, and look an 
opportunity to pronounce a vehement invective against 
the principle* and enactment* adopted by the French na- 
tional assembly, in attempting to form a new constitution. 
He was called to order by some of his former friends, and 

I of which I 



an altercation ensued, in the < 
that a design had been I 



opposite sentiments. Mr Pitt, as we have already country against the constitution. Mr Fox accused Mr 
had dexterously laid hold of the opportunity to ex- Burke of leaving the question before the house to seek a 
lisunion among hi* antagonist*, and had declared him- difference with him, and to fortify misrepresentations of 

I in a former debate concei 



self highly satisfied with Mr Burke's attachment to the 
British constitution. Mr Burke, on the other hand, had 
long been engaged in a career of fruitless opposition to 
the existing government; and during tbc king's illness, in 
the end of the year 1768, he had indicated such an inde- 
cent impatience when any expectation was expressed of 
hi* majesty's speedy recovery, as sufficiently demonstrated 
how eager he was to obtain possession of office. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that the approbation expressed by 
Mr Pitt, of his fears on account of the French revolution, 
suggested a decisive opposition to that great national 
movement, as a mode ot ingratiating himself with admi- 
nistration ; and that this idea, concurring with hi* former 



. which he had said i 
ing the French revolution ; and he adhered to his former 
sentiments in approving the revolution, though not the 
new constitution of France. Mr Burke repeated his attack 
upon the French revolution, and declared that his friend- 
ship with Mr Fox was dissolved by that accursed event. 
Mr Fox, with much apparent agitation, endeavoured to 
soften the asperity of Mr Burke, but without effect. He 
had evidently resolved upon the part he was to act ; 
this may be considered as the first 
any member of the British legislature rep 
conduct as seriously influenced, to the extent < 
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Keign of of an alarm originating in the example of the French re- 
sill, volution. 

During the session, the question of the slave-trade wu 
again brought forward by Mr Wilberforce, and was sup- 
ported by Mr Pitt and Mr Fox ; but his motion waa ne- 
vertheless negatived by a considerable majority. The zeal 
of the nation in favour of abolition had however become 
very great; and aa the evidence led before the House of 
Common* had represented the trade as the source of in- 
numerable crimes and great misery, a company waa esta- 
blished with the view of civilising the natives of Africa, 
and of cultivating, by the hands of freemen, West India 
productions in that country ; and having received a char- 
ter, they fixed on Sierra Leone as their principal settle- 
ment, and great expectations were entertained of the suc- 
cess of the project ; expectations destined never to be 
realized. 

On the 28th of March a 
that his 



nation of his naval 



had judged it r 
by making s 



The point in dispute related to Oczakow, a town situated scrt 
upon^the Black Sea, at^the mouth of the^river Dnieper, witli 



and maintain her 
How far the British 
scrting what they 
with the apparent 



ed by Russia as a situation of . 
ference to future operations against the 
The Turks, greatly exhausted by the contest, were redu- 
ced to the necessity of purchasing tranquillity at almost 
any price ; but Prussia, alarmed at the growing power of 
Russia, had, in conjunction with Britain and Holland, of- 
fered to mediate a peace, with a view to procure the re- 
storation of Oczakow to its former masters. Russia, how- 
refused the offered mediation, and also declined to 
' any commercial treaty with Britain ; though she had 
concluded one with France and another with Spain, and 
even entered into a quadruple alliance with these countries 
and with Austria, for the purpose of restraining the influ- 
ence of Prussia, Britain, and Holland. In moving an ad- 
dress to his majesty on this message, Mr Pitt observed, 
that having entered into defensive alliances, which were 
admitted to be wise and politic, we ought to adhere to 
them ; that Prussia was our ally, and any event calculat- 
ed to affect tli power, and diminish its influence on the 
Continent, would be injurious to us, as far as our mutual 
interests were concerned; and that the progress of the Rus- 
sian arms against the Porte gave sufficient cause for alarm, 
since, if the power of the Porte were further humbled by 
its aspiring rival, Prussia would instantly feel it, and not 
Prussia alone, hut nil Europe. Mr I'ox. M the contrary, 
expressed his conviction that Prussia could not be endan- 
gered by the progress of the Russian arms in Turkey, and 
that an alliance with Russia appeared to him the most 
natural and advantageous which we could possibly form. 
The address, however, was carried by a large majority. 
But the opposition, finding that they were supported by 
greater numbers than usual, and that a war with Russia 
was unpopular, brought the question repeatedly forward ; 
and administration, perceiving the current of public opi- 
nion to run against them, abandoned their views, and re- 
fused to support Prussia in attempting to set bounds to 
the ambition of Russia. 

On considering the state of Europe at the time, admi- 
nistration were probably guided, in their jealousy of Rus- 
sia, by the maxims which had influenced the politics of 
Great Britain during the best periods of its history. The 
monarchy had long been in a state of debility, 



it of little weight or importance on 
continent of Europe; and France had likewise suffered 
her armies to decline, and, by a sort of family compact, 



had fallen under the influence of Austria ; whilst the re- Reign «f 
volution, or rather the weakness which preceded it, had George III 
incapacitated her for interfering in foreign affairs. In the ^— ' - 
mean time Austria and Russia, relinquishing all rival ship, 
had entered into a close combination, and acted in sub- 
serviency to their mutual ambition. Hence, to preserve 
some tolerable balance of power on the continent of Eu- 
rope against these two great military empires, it became 
absolutely necessary for Great Britain and Holland to 
unite with Prussia und Sweden, and to protect the Turks, 
in order to prevent the further aggrandisement of these 
two great and warlike powers. The Britiah ministry, how- 
ever, finding a war with Russia likely to prove unpopular, 
consented that Great Britain should descend from her 
proud station of holding the balance of the Continent; and 
the consequences of this desertion speedily appeared ; for 
Prussia, no longer hacked by Britain, was under the ne- 
cessity of joining Russia and Austria in their schemes of 
aggrandisement at the expense of the weaker powers, 

their duty, in 'compliance 
nation, is a question which 

conduct were soon overlooked and forgolten amidst the 
great events which speedily occurred. From the love of 
popularity, and the habit of resisting all the projecta of 
administration, opposition at this time encouraged the pu- 
sillanimity of their countrymen; whilst the members of 
administration, fearful of losing their places, suffered their 
country to be degraded from its proper rank and influence 
in Europe, and prepared the way for the partition of 
Poland, the projected partition of France, the war of the 
revolution by which that project was resisted, and the 
immeasurable aggrandisement of the power which soon 
proved so dangerous to Britain and to ail Europe. 

An unsuccessful effort was made during this session of 
parliament by Sir Gilbert Elliot, to procure for the mem- 
bers of the church of Scotland an exemption from the test 
act. But the Roman Catholics in England were more 
fortunate in obtaining relief from certain penal statutes. 
As the Catholic church was the great object both of poli- 
tical and religious terror in the first stages of the reforma- 
tion, the English statute book was loaded with the most 
rigorous edicts against the professors of that obnoxious 
faith ; and though some of these were removed in the year 
1780, yet in not less than seventy pages of Burn's 
Ecclesiastical Law were occupied with the enumeration of 
the penal statutes in force against the .Roman Catholics. 
Amongst these were some of the most sanguinary nature. 
For example, it was high treason and death to make a 
convert to the Catholic faith ; and severe penalties were 
enacted against papists for hearing mass by some statutes, 
whilst by others they were compelled to attend the esta- 
blished worship, however contrary to their consciences. 
A reform was therefore imperiously called for, and had 
become the more reasonable, as, in the year 1790, a body 
of Catholic dissenters had formally protested against the 
temporal power of the pope, and against his assumed 
authority to release men from their civil obligations, or 
to dispense with the sac redness of oaths. Mr Milford, 
therefore, brought forward a bill to relieve the protesting 
Catholics from the penalties and disabilities to which per- 
sons professing the Romish religion were subject by law ; 
and the bill passed unanimously, excepting that Mr Fox 
wished to extend it, not merely to protesting, but to all Ro- 
man Catholics ; upon the principle, tliat the state has no 
right to inquire into theopinions, either political or religious, 
of the people, but only to take cognizance of their actions. 
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Keign of The war now carrying on in India gave rise to some rather unfavourably by person* attached to the monarchi- TUigo <>f 
Ciranre III -debate* during the present session. Like all other wars cal part of our constitution; but no public expression of««^lll- 
in that quarter of the globe, it had been undertaken on disapprobation had hitherto appeared. W Y*~"' 
our part for the purpose of aggrandisement, and on the A festive meeting of this nature was to have been held 
port of our antagonist from ajeafousy of the British power, at Birmingham on the Uth of July 1791; but several 
The ostensible cause of the war, however, was, that the days preceding it, some unknown person had left in a pub- 
Dutch had long been in possession of two forts upon the lie-house copies of an i 
frontier of Hyder Alis kingdom of Mysore; that in the y 



the late 



as proper to be 



1780 Hyder had seized and garrisoned these forts, under in England. The contents of this placard were very 
the pretence that they belonged to a vassal of his ; that generally circulated, and produced much conversation in 
having speedily thereafter induced the Dutch and French the town ; upon which the magistrates offered a reward 
to join him against the British, the forts were given up of a hundred guineas for discovering the author, printer, 
to the Dutch ; that in 1789, Tippoo had again claimed the or publisher. Meanwhile the friends of the intended 
forts; and that the Dutch, dreading his power, had sold meeting disclaimed in the strongest terms the sentiments 
the forts to the rajah of Travancore, a vassal or ally of expressed in the seditious handbill ; and finding their 
the British. Tippoo, resenting this mode of evading his views misrepresented, they at first resolved that the meet- 
claim, made war u|»on Travancore ; but as the rajah had ing should not take place ; but another determination was 
effected the purchase under secret instructions from the afterwards adopted, and the company assembled to the 
British government in India, he was defended by them, number of eighty. The party, however, had scarcely met 
Thus the war was said on our part to have been entered when the house was surrounded by a tumultuous rabble, 
into in defence of the just rights of our ally, the rajah of who expressed their disapprobation by hisses and groans, 
•j whilst on the other hand it was contended and by shouting "church and king." Upon this the meeting 
nothing more than an attempt to subdue immediately dispersed. But in the evening the mob at- 
tacked and burned a Unitarian meeting-house belonging to 
the congregation of Dr Priestley ; and although this distin- 
guished^ person had not been present at the meeting, his 
house, from which he was compelled to fly with his fami- 
ly, was also attacked, and his library, his valuable philo- 
sophical apparatus, and his manuscripts and papers, were 
destroyed. During the three succeeding days they destroy- 
ed v.me lit 1 1 < - 1 mtrtit:;:-h>.-u<s< >, together with tht dw« Lin-, 
houses of several eminent dissenters in the neighbour- 
hood; and it was not till the night of the fourth day that 
some parties of light dragoons arrived. The damage done 
was very great ; and the magistrates were accused of at 
first favouring and encouraging the mob, whose excesses 
they afterwards found it imjiossible to restrain. Five of 
the rioters were tried at Worcester, and one was convict- 
ed and executed. At Warwick twelve were tried, and 
four convicted of burning and destroying houses, three of 
whom were executed, and one was reprieved upon the 



the sovereign of Mysore, and extend our eastern empire, 
at a time when the power of France was annihilated, and 
our own forces in great strength in that quarter. In the 
trial of Mr Hastings little progress was made during the 
present session. As parliament had been dissolved during 
the dependence of the trial, a question occurred, whether 
that circumstance did not put an end to the impeachment. 
The friends of Mr Hastings adopted the affirmative side 
of the question, and were supported by Mr Erskine and 
the attorney and solicitor general, Macdonald and Scott ; 
whilst Mr Pitt, Mr Burke, and Mr Fox contended that a 
dissolution could have no effect upon an impeachment. 
After much discussion, it was carried in the House of 
Commons that the impeachment was still depending, 
and the same decision was adopted by the House of 
Lords. The session of parliament was concluded on the 
10th of June. 

As the avowed object of the first leaders of the revo- 



form of the Gallican church, though it alarmed the Eng- sal 
lish clergy, was favourably regarded by the English dis- in 
senters ; and the abolition of titles of honour wa, not dis- at 



lution in Prance was the establishment of a system of po- application of the magistrates, as it appeared that his inter- 
local freedom, or of a representative government, with a ference in the riot had been accidental, 
hereditary monarch at its head : and as one of the con- At this time a foundation was lard on the Continent for 
sequences which they expected to follow from the csta- the most important political changes. The various nations 
blishment of the new system was the complete abolition of Europe had for some centuries owed their iudepend- 
of wars, which they ascribed entirely to the ambition of ence to the jealousies which they mutually entertained, 
kings ; the progress of the revolution was regarded with Many petty states were altogether unable to contend in 
much favour by manv persons in Great Britain. The re- war against their powerful neighbours ; but they owed their 

ifety to the circumstance of their neighbours being held 
k by other great powers, who resisted all 
_ andisemcnt. When one nation I 
liked in a country where they are only enjoyed by a few by its ambition, the combination or a 
individuals, and are chiefly valued on account of the pri- states repressed its machinations; and thus the .Spanish, 
vilcge of hereditary legislation by which they are accom- and afterwards the French monarchies, were restrained 
named. The English also had long been accustomed to within due bounds. But in the course of the century the 
boast of their political freedom, and of their superiority power of Russia had become formidable in Europe 
in this respect over their French neighbours ; and hence, its rulers sought rather to undermine than to " 
when the populace of Paris rose in arms, when the military 
refused to act against them, and when the state prison or 
fortress of the Bastille was taken and demolished, many 
persons in Great Britain regarded as an imitation of the 
efforts of our ancestors the attempts made by the French 
to shake off the ancient despotism, and to renovate the 
order of society. The public at large indeed had not yet 
given much attention to the subject ; but of the specula- 
tive and enthusiastic there was a sufficient number to form 
numerous convivial parties in commemoration of the I4th 

of July, the day on which the Bastille had been taken, fully produced all its intended political effects. The 
These meetings, it is true, were on the whole regarded French court, relinquishing its former policy of humbling 



that balance of strength to which the lesser states of Eu- 
rope had owed their safety. A former Hussian sovereign 
had entered into a close alliance with the head of the 
house of Austria; and, notwithstanding the talents of the 
great Frederick, this union had nearly proved fatal to the 
Prussian monarchy. Finding the advantage of such an 
alliance, the house of Austria attempted at the same time 
to attach itself to France, its ancient hereditary enemy, 
by the marriage of the archduchess Marie Antoinette to 
the dauphin, ufterwards Louis XVI.; and this marriage 
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.. > of Austria, suffered its armies to fail into decay, and allowed 
(»eorg e HI . i( Se ]f m be Iccl on all occasions by this more active power ; 

and the revolution, which wrought to radical a change 
in the government of the nation and the order of society, 
by subverting every existing establishment, and exciting 
jealousy and discontent in every quarter, reduced the 
nation, in the eyes of foreign powers, to a state of utter 
debility. The king and royal family, exposed to endless 
insults and humiliations, had been compelled to submit to 
a new constitution, which placed the royal authority on 
a very precarious footing; the principal nobility had emi- 
grated, and the king himself had attempted to follow their 
example; but being seised at Varenncs, he was brought 
back as a fugitive, and placed at the head of a form of 
■ he had neither the power nor the m- 



tbe Swiss cantons, if they became parties to the coalition, Reign of 
were likewise to receive certain territories. This treaty t»eorgc III. 
was publicly disavowed ; but it was nevertheless univer- v— "v«— ' 
sally believed throughout F.urope to have been entered 
into, and was accordingly talked of under the appellation 
of the " Concert of Princes." 

Parliament assembled on the S 1st of January 1792, and 
a variety of uninteresting debates occurred, the principal 
of which related to the armament which had been fitted 
of the dispute with Russia concerning the 
During the preceding autumn, the 



In this state of affairs Russia and Austria, acting in con- 
junction, saw nothing to resist their ambition. 1 hey had 
recently wished to seize upon and divide the richest pro- 
vinces of Turkey ; but the Austrian* having met with un- 
expected resistance, desisted from the attempt. The Rus- 
sians however were more successful. The king of Prussia, 
with the aid of Britain and Holland, had attempted to re- 
strain their progress ; but being deserted by Britain, he 
now found it necessary to keep on fair terms both with Rus- 
sia and Austria ; and for this purpose, as well as to avoid 
being left behind in the career of usurpation and aggran- 
disement, he was compelled to enter into all their ambiti- 
ous schemes. Poland and France were at this time two 
of the weakest states in Europe. For the sake of erecting 
a barrier to his own states, the Prussian monarch had 
encouraged the king and the leading nobles to form a new 
political constitution for Poland, by which its government 
might be strengthened ; but Russia and Austria had cast 
their eyes upon this country, with a view, in imitation 
of what had been done in 1772, of seizing its best pro- 
vinces ; and the king of Prussia now found it necessary to 
acquiesce in the project. And the state of France at this 
period held out strong temptations for the formation of a 
similar project respecting it. Leopold, emperor of Ger- 
many, had a fair excuse for interfering in French affairs, 
namely, to rescue the king from the state »f thraldom to 
which he had been reduced by his subjects : and the other 
princes of Europe had become alarmed at the example set 
by France, of limiting the authority of the monarch, of de- 
stroying the privileges of the nobility, and of reducing to a 
level all classes of persons in the state. The united powers 
of the north, therefore, now resolved to restore the French 
king and his nobles, but at the same time determined to 
divide among themselves and their allies some of the pro- 
vinces of France. Towards the close of the summer 1791 
is were adjusted, at a conference held at Pil- 
in Saxonv, between the emperor Leopold and the 
king of Prussia. The treaty entered into was intended to 
be kept secret ; but the substance of it soon transpired, 
and afterwards, by the hatred which it excited in the 
French nation, proved the cause of important events, lu 
general object is understood to have been the dismember- 
ment of Poland, and also of part of France. Poland was 
to be divided among the three great military powers in 
different portions. With regard to France, the emperor 
was to obtain Bavaria in exchange for the French Nether- 
lands, which he was to cauquer, and transfer, along with 
the Austrian Netherlands, to the elector of Bavaria. The 
Archduke Charles was to obtain the duchy of Lorrain ; 
Strasburg and Alsace were to be restored to the empire ; 
the king of Sardinia was to receive Dauphinc, if he ac- 
ceded to the coalition ; .Spain, on the same condition, was 
to be accommodated with the French portion of the island 
of St Domingo, with Corsica, Rousillon, and Bearn ; and 



Duke of York, second son of the king, had ma 
tcr of the king of Prussia. This prince, was 
a favourite son ; and as the marriage in que 



contracted, not from political considerations, but the pri- 
vate choice of the parties, it gave general satisfaction. A 
provision of L.37,000 per annum was readily made by par- 
liament for the royal pair. On the 17th of February Mr 
Pitt brought forward a statement of the public revenue, 
from which it appeared that nearly half a million might 
be applied towards the extinction of taxes, or the payment 
of the national debt ; and this was accordingly done ; the 
additional tax recently laid on malt, the taxes on female 
servant*, on carts and waggons, and on houses under seven 
windows, and part of the duty on candles, being those re- 
pealed. On the 2d of April the question of the slave-trade 
was again brought under the consideration of the House 
of Commons by Mr Wilbcrforcc He disclaimed any pro- 
ject of emancipating the negroes, but contended that, by 
the abolition of the importation of new slaves, the stated' 
those in the West Indies would be improved The slave- 
trade was defended on this occasion by Colonel Tarleton 
and Mr Jenkinson ; while Mr Wilbcrforcc was supported 
by Mr Montague, Mr Whitbread, and Mr Milbank. Mr 
Dundos professed himself a friend to the abolition, but en- 
tertained doubts with respect to the mode of effecting it. 
Mr Addington agreed in opinion with Mr Dundas. He 
thought the trade ought to exist for some years longer, 
and therefore could not vote for an immediate abolition. 
Mr Fox deprecated every kind of deception or delusion 
practised upon the country, and reprobated in strong 
terms Mr Addington's views of the subject. Mr Dundas 
moved, as an amendment to Mr Wilbertorce's motion, that 
the trade should be abolished gradually ; and although Mr 
Pitt declared his disapprobation of tlie amendment, the 
motion for a gradual abolition was carried by a consider- 
able majority. Soon afterwards Mr Dundas stated the re- 
gulations which he meant to propose fur the gradual abo- 
lition of the trade. The chief of these consisted in in- 
creasing the duties upon the age of the negroes imported ; 
abolishing the trade as far as not necessary for the supply 
of our own islands; limiting the tonnuge to be employed 
in it ; punishing British subject* guilty of crimes ir 
ing it on ; and providing that the importation of i 
into the British colonics should cease on the first of J 
ary 1800. Mr Wilbcrforcc disclaimed alt 
in these propositions; and Mr Fox ridiculed them, by 
asking where the baptismal register was kept on the coast 
of Alrica, by which the age of those who were to be ex- 
ported could be ascertained. A variety of amendments 
were now proposed ; and it was at length agreed that the 
period of abolition should be fixed for the first of January 
179(5. In the upper house the advocates of abolition w ere 
leu successful ; and they were not a little provoked at 
finding one of the younger branches of the royal family, 
the Duke of Clarence, now William IV., declaring him- 
self decidedly hostile to their wishes. It was ultimately 
resolved that evidence should be heard at the bar, which 
necessarily produced delay, and little or no progress was 
' during the rest of the session. On the lBth of April 
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Keign of Mr Sheridan moved for an inquiry into 
Ueorge III. complained of by the royal burghs of Scotland, fifty ou 
— the sixty-aix having concurred in the petition upon wl 
Ian grounded hi 




jority, 

volution, nothing 
the present session. 

That we may not afterwards have occasion to interrupt 
the detail of the transactions connected with the state of 
affairs in France, w o shall here notice the war in India, and 
which was now brought to a fortunate termination. The 
western side of the peninsula of Hindustan consists of a 
level country for upwards of seventy miles inwards. Behind 
this tract, and parallel to the ocean, runs a chain of lofty 
mountains, presenting a front towards the west, broken 
into tremendous precipices, but on the other side consist- 
ing of an extensive plain, gradually descending eastward 
to the Bay of Bengal, ana forming the territory of the 
Mahrattas, Mysore, Madras, the Camatic, and other states. 
Now as Tippoo Sahib possessed territory on both sides of 
these mountains, which are denominated Ghauts, from the 
narrow paths or passes hy which they are crossed, the army 
of the Camatic, under General Meadows, was directed 
to attack this territory from the east ; the Bombay army, 
under General Abercromby, was to reduce the country 
to the westward of the Ghauts ; the Mahrattas, and the 
nizam of the Deccan, agreed to attack Tippoo's country 
on the north and north-east, where it bordered an thetr 
own territories ; and Seringapatam, his capital, was fixed 
upon as the point towards which the whole of the hostile 
armies were to direct and concentrate their efforts. On 
the 15th of June 1790, General Meadows entered Tippoo's 
country. The grand army on this occasion amounted to 
fourteen thousand effective European troops, a body of 
men which no power in India could encounter in the field. 
A variety of operations occurred ; but little appears to have 
been effected towards the subjugation of the enemy, ex- 
cept the capture of the country to the westward of the 
Ghauts, till the end of February 1791, when Lord Com- 
wallis assumed the command in person. His first opera- 
tion was directed against Bangalore, which he reached on 
the 5th of March ; and a practicable breach having been 
made in the walls, the fort was stormed on the 21st, with 
little loss to the British. Of the garrison not less than 
a thousand were bayoneted, and a small 
Being joined by above fourteen " 
troops, and seven hundred Kuro[ 
five hundred and eighty troops under Colonel Oldham, 
Lord Comwallis proceeded towards Seringapatam, where 
he arrived on the 13th of May, after a difficult march in 
bad weather over a hilly and barren country. Tippoo lost 
no time in displaying a considerable force in the field, with 
the view of covering his capital ; but being beaten, though 
with little loss, he was forced to retire within the walls of 
Seringapatam, which, defended by a river at this season 
swelled with the rains, seemed secure against attack. In 
fact, circumstances had completely defeated the object of 
the combined operation which had been so ably projected. 
Lord Comwallis was in want of provisions for supporting 
his army during a protracted siege ; and as General Aber- 
cromby had not been able to join him from the west, it was 
judged expedient to retire to Bangalore, after destroying 
the battering train. On his retreat Lord Comwallis was 
joined by the Mahrattas to the number of about thirty 
General Abercromby also retired across the 



of the 



thousand. 
GhauU w 

the present Tippoo' 



Cihauts with a fatigued and dispirited army; and thus for 
' a siege in his capital. 



^ Lord Corn walfo employed himself for^Beign 

as, in an/ other hands but those of the feeble na- 
tives of that country, to be absolutely impregnable. Nun- 
didroog, built on the summit of a mountain 1700 feet in 
height, three fourths of which are altogether inaccessible, 
fell after a siege which lac ted from the 22d of September 
to the 18th of October ; the place being assaulted by a 
breach at midnight, and taken, though not by surprise. 
The fortress of Suvcndroog, eighteen miles to the west- 
ward of Bangalore, was still more strongly situated. It 
stood on the summit of an insulated rock, rising about 
half a mile in perpendicular height, from a table or base 
of eight or ten miles in circumference, and divided at its 
summit into two hills, each having its peculiar defences, 
capable of being maintained independent of the lower 
works ; while the whole was surrounded by a strong wall, 
with cross walls and barriers in every accessible part. Yet 
this stupendous fortress was taken in ten days. 

In December, General Abercromby once more crossed 
the Ghauts, and proceeded eastward towards Mysore ; 
while Lord Comwallis, in the beginning of February 1792, 
advanced from Bangalore, and arrived on the 5lh within 
sight of Scringtipatam. Tippoo Sultan occupied a posi- 
tion under the walls, and there resolved to make a stand 
in defence of his capital. On the 6th, at eight o'clock in 
the evening, the attack was made on the sultan's camp. 
After a sharp engagement at different paints, parties of 
the British crossed the river, and established themselves 
in the island on which Seringapatam stands. This move- 
ment proved decisive. Tippoo, finding himself in dan- 
ger of having his retreat intercepted, was compelled to 
retire; and being pressed by the invaders on all sides, 
while his palace and gardens were in their possession, 
and his power reduced within the narrow limits of a for- 
tress, he found it necessary to endeavour to purchase 
peace upon almost any terms. With this view he released 
two prisoners, Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, and re- 
quested the former of these gentlemen to present u letter 
from him to Lord Comwallis. The operations of the siege, 
however, still continued, and, on the 19th of February, 
the trenches were opened ; whilst the Bombay army, un- 
der General Abercromby, invested the western side of the 
capital. But a cessation of hostilities was agreed to on 
the 23d of February, and a treaty of peace concluded, by 
which it was stipulated, first, that Tippoo was to cede one 
half of his dominions to the British and Indian powers ; 
secondly, that he was to nay in money three crores and 
thirty lacs of rupees ; thirdly, that all prisoners were to be 
restored ; and fourthly, that two of the sultan's sons were 
to become hostages for the due performance of the treaty. 
On the 2Cth, the two princes, each mounted on on ele- 
phant, richly caparisoned, proceeded from the fort to Lord 
Cornwall's camp, where they were received by his lord- 
ship with his staff. The eldest, Abdul Kallicb, was about 
ten, and the youngest, Mooza-ud-decn, about eight years 
of age ; and they were dressed in long white muslin gowns, 
with red turbans richly adorned with pearls. Educated 
from infancy with the utmost care, the spectators were 
astonished to behold in these children all the reserve, po- 
liteness, and attention, of maturer years. The kindness 
with which they were received by the British commander 
appeared to afford them satisfaction ; some presents were 
exchanged ; and the scene is described by an eye-witness 
as in the highest degree interesting. It was the 19th of 
March before the definitive treaty was finally adjusted, 
and delivered by the young princes into the hands of Lord 
Comwallis. 

In the meanwhile scenes of 
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miut speedily undergo great changes ; whilst the French 
revolution, which had reduced that once powerful mo- 



narchy to a state of complete debility, seemed to afford an 
• for the extension of the system of spoliation, 



by enabling the great power* to regard its ample territories 
as a further subject of partition. In another point of view, 
however, this revolution had now begun to be an object of 
no small alarm. The distinguished place which France 
had held among the nations of Europe rendered the late 
change of her government an object of universal atten- 
tion : and there was a danger that it might come to be re- 
garded as an object of imitation. The public discussion* 
which took place in her national assemblies, and in print- 
ed publications, were conveyed, through the medium of a 
language universally understood, to the most obscure cor- 
ner* of Europe | and kinga, nobles, and priests, became ap- 
prehensive that the contagion of innovation might not be 
confined to the country in which it luid originated. Hence 
a general wish prevailed among the ruling classes that 
an effort should be made, before it was too late, to over- 
whelm the country from which so much danger to estab- 
lished governments was anticipated. Nor was this alarm 
altogether groundless. Men had almost everywhere out- 
grown their institutions ; and whilst the former had been 
rapidly advancing, the latter remained stationary. The 
diffusion of wealth and of knowledge had created new in- 
terests, and led to the formation of new opinions ; whilst a 
new class, formerly con»idered by ruler* a* of little or no 
importance whatever, except as subjects of taxation or in- 
struments of ambition, was gradually and steadily rising 
into importance. The power of the nobility was rapidly 
passing awav. The establishment of standing arm 
dered them of little importance in war; and their 
of Europe, was daily 

while/though 

in which they were held was from various causes much di- 
minished. But prodigious abuses remained. In those state* 
which in farmer time* had resisted the innovations pro- 
duced by religious zeal, a wealthy priesthood and monas- 
tic order* still existed. The privilege* of the nobles and 
of the clergy rendered taxation unequal ; and commerce 
was embarrassed by restrictive laws and the privileges of 
old incorporations. There was therefore much to be re- 
formed among the continental states of Europe, and the 
desire to obtain this reform was daily increasing. 

In France, though the house of Bourbon had supported 
the Unman Catholic religion, yet, upon the whole, they were 
of a much more liberal spirit than any other royal family 
in Europe, and had given greater encouragement to let- 
ters, and to every kind of improvement. It is not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that the desire for improving the condition 
of mankind, and simplifying the arrangements of society, 
which had been so successfully pursued in other countries, 
should have become extremely prevalent in France. Un- 
fortunately, however, though the character of the reigning 
monarch led him to encourage such projects, yet his un- 
decided and inactive spirit, together with tht embarrassed 
state of the finances, prevented him from taking the lead 
in these change*, or from repressing them when inordi- 
nately pursued by others. Meanwhile the example of 
prosperity enjoyed under the free constitution of Great 



Britain, and the pride of having recently contributed to Rrigti of 
the establishment of a republican government in North G*«H« III. 
America, fixed the character of any changes of a political 
nature, which at this period originated in France, whether 
among men of letters, the army, or the people at large. 
But in funning a political constitution, the vanity of the 
French, which induced them to avoid the appearance of 
servile imitation, liad unhappily led them to differ in one 
most essential point from the British constitution. Their 
legislature consisted only of a king and a single house 
of representative* ; wherea* in Britain, by meant of an 
intermediate estate, that of the peerage, naturally jea- 
lous or popular innovation, laws injurious to the royal pre- 
rogative are prevented from being enacted without the 
king being involved in dispute with the Commons. But 
in France the king himself was under the necessity, in 
such cases, of preventing the passing of the law, by per- 
sonally interposing a negative ; that is, he was placed in 
the unpopular and absurd situation of opposing nit single 
judgment to the united will of a nation, and that too in 
perilous and critical time*, when he could not fad to be 
suspected of disliking a constitution by which his power 
was taken away. Still, however, the representative go- 
vernment of Britain had been the model on which the 
French proceeded ; and there is no doubt that they ex- 
pected, during any contest in which they might be involv- 
ed with the power* of the Continent, that they would en- 
joy, if not the support, at least the neutrality and favour- 
able countenance of the British nation. But, on the other 
hand, the passion for innovation which seised the French 
nation, had in many instances proceeded to extravagant 
lengths ; and there was reason to anticipate, on the part of 
the court of Ixmdon, some alarm lest this passion might 
communicate itself in an inconvenient degree to Britain, 
where, though political abuses were less flagrant, and the 
passion would consequently find less food for its exertion, 
enough might yet exist to kindle disturbances and pro- 
duce anxiety. 

In the month of April 1792 a society wax instituted in 
at the head of which appeared Mr Grey, Mr 
Ir Whitbread, Mr Sheridan, Mr Lambton, Mr 
d »evcral other distinguished member* of par- 
the purpose of obtaining a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people. The association assumed the title 
of " The Friend* of the People " and it was speedily joined 
by some respectable characters in the commercial and lite- 
rary world. Similar societies bad, at former periods, ex- 
isted in Great Britain ; and the Duke of Richmond, Mr 
Pitt, and others, while they zealously advocated parliamen- 
tary reform, had attended meetings, not merely of persons 
acting in their individual capacity, but of persons appear- 
ing a* delegates from other societies. At the present pe- 
riod, however, government appears to have regarded any 
association of this kind as unusually dangerous. The so- 
ciety had resolved that, early in the ensuing session, a mo- 
tion should be brought forward in the House of Commons 
for a reform of parliament, and that the conduct of the bu- 
siness should be committed to Mr Grey and Mr Erskinc , 
and, in conformity with the intentions of the association, 
Mr Grey, on the 30th of April, gave notice in the house of 
a motion which he intended, next session, to submit to their 
consideration, for a reform in the representation of the peo- 
ple. Its necessity, be said, had been admitted both by Mr 
Pitt and Mr Fox. The times were indeed critical, and the 
minds of the people agitated ; but hi* object was to tranquil- 
lize them, by removing every cause of complaint. Mr Pitt 
declared, with unusual vehemence, that he objected both to 
tin time and the modo in which this business was brought 
forward ; that the present was not a time to make hazardous 
;and that he saw withe 
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Reign of might only desire an amelioration of our institutions united 
t;*ori^ III. in an association with others who professed not reform only, 
""""V— ' but direct hostility to the very form of our government, 
and who threatened the extinction of monarchy and every 
thing which promoted order and subordination in a state. 
Mr Fox declared himself satisfied concerning the neces- 
sity of a reform in the representation, but that he never 
entertained very sanguine hopes of its accomplishment. 
Had his honourable friend consulted him, he should have 
hesitated in recommending the part he had taken ; but 
having taken it, he could not see why the period was im- 
proper for the discussion. He professed a strong attach- 
ment to the British constitution, but did not regard this 
as the only free country in the world. After a tumul- 
tuous debate, in which Mr Burke and Mr Wymlham 
opposed Mr Sheridan and Mr Erskine, the subject was 
dropt. In the mean time a variety of political pamph- 
lets daily appeared, the most remarkable of which was a 
publication by Thomas Paine, entitled T7u Right* of Man. 
This being a direct and inflammatory attack upon the 
whole principles and practice of the British constitution, 
administration thought fit to issue a royal proclamation 
against the publishing and dispersing of seditious writ- 
ings ; enjoining the magistrates to exercise vigilance in 
attempting to discover the authors of such writings, and 
exhorting the people to guard against all attempts which 
aimed at the subversion of regular government. It is not 
easy to perceive what precise purpose government intend- 
ed to serve by this proclamation. The authors of the se- 
ditious publications alluded to did not conceal themselves ; 
•■and the publications were openly sold without any attempt 
to suppres-s them by prosecutions. Perhaps it was intend- 
ed to prepare the minds of men for future measures of di- 
rect hostility against France ; perhaps it was only 
to rouse in the friends of government a spirit of < 
lion to the schemes of innovation which were at this time 
afloat. But whatever object administration might have 
in view, the effect of their proclamation was to excite ge- 
neral curiosity, and to serve as a public advertisement to 
the dangerous writings of Thomas Paine and others. In 
all parts of the island multitudes of persons, who had not 
hitherto interrupted their ordinary occupations to attend 
to the transactions of the Continent, or the speculative 
discussions which the present state of France had excit- 
ed, were now seen crowding to the shops of booksellers 
inquiring for the treatises, the names or titles of which 
they knew not, against which the king's proclamation had 
issued ; every printing press in the kingdom was occupied, 
and copies could scarcely be supplied in sufficient abun- 
dance to satisfy the demand. Nor did the folly of govern- 
ment stop here. On the 25th of May the master of the 
rolls moved an address to his majesty, in pursuance of 
the proclamation, the object of which he admitted to be 
Mr Paine's works; and having read an extract from one 
of the pamphlets of that writer, importing that all kings 
were tyrants, and their subjects slaves, he complained of 
the circulation of such publications. Mr Grey asserted 
that the minister, apprehensive of the effects of the asso- 
ciation of the friends of the people, had concerted this 
measure with an insidious view of separating those who 
had long been connected; and alleged that such sinister 
practices were delighted in by a gentleman whose politi- 
cal life was a tissue of inconsistency, and who never pro- 
posed o measure without intending to delude his hearers. 
Mr Fox disapproved of the proclamation, because it was 
insidious and ambiguous, tending to propagate vague and 
unnecessary alarm. Mr Pitt did not impute any improper 
design to the new association ; but it might be taken ad- 
vantage of by ill-disposed persons, who, under the shelter 
of a renpectable body, might push forward their own 



sinister designs. The plan of the persons to whom he Reign of 
alluded was evidently to overturn the monarchy, and con- Oortfe UI. 
vert the kingdom into a republic. The address to the S- "Y*—' 
throne was njrrced to without a division. In the House of 




Lords, on the Slst of May, a similar address was voted 
after some debate ; and parliament was prorogued a short 
time afterwards. 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned towards France ; 
and the combination which the continental monarch* were 
known to have formed ugoinst that country was expected 
speedily to issue in action. The king of Sweden, who was 
fond of war, having now settled all disputes with Russia, 
offered to lead in person the armies of the combined 
powers, to destroy in France those new institutions and 
opinions which threatened to subvert the whole ancient 
system of public order in Europe. But continuing at va- 
riance with his nobility, he was assassinated at a masque- 
rade on the 16th of March, by an enthusiast of the name 
of Ankerstrom, who boasted, on being seized, that he had 
liberated his country from a tyrant. In the meanwhile 
Leopold, emperor of Germany, had also died, and been 
succeeded by his son Francis II. Leopold had chosen to 
temporize with France ; but his successor thought it unne- 
cessary to observe any measures of caution with that coun- 
try. On some remonstrances being made by the French 
government against his permitting troops to assemble on 
the frontiers, he avowed the concert of princes against tin- 
constitution of France, and stated it to be one of the con- 
ditions necessary to the preservation of peace, that the 
neighbouring powers should have no reason for the appre- 
hensions which arose from the present weakness of the 
internal government of France. This acknowledged in- 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the French 
produced a proposal on the part of the French king 
to the national assembly, which was readily acceded to, 
for declaring war against the king of Hungary' and 
into ; and in a short time war was in like i 
against Prussia and Sardinia. 

In the meanwhile, though the combined princes had 
not probably as yet completely adjusted their respective 
shares of the spoils of France and Poland, yet, tnat the 
latter might be kept in a state of weakness, and that all 
traces of the new principles might as fur as possible be 
obliterated, the empress of Kussia gave notice of her de- 
termination to invade Poland with an army of a hundred 
and filly thousand men, for the purpose of overturning the 
new constitution. No provision had been made by the 
king to resist such a force ; but an attempt was made by 
Kosciusko, a Polish nobleman, who had served under Ge- 
neral Washington in America, to defend the independence 
of the country ; and some battles were, in consequence, 
fought. But the Russians continued to advance; and on 
the 23d of July the king, despairing of the result of the 
contest, submitted without reserve to Russia, and con- 
sented to the restoration of the old constitution, with all 
its weakness and anarchy. 

While the combined princes were thus successful in the 
north, a very different fate awaited their efforts against 
France. The French king and his ministry caused the 
Austrian Netherlands to be invaded ; and four different 
detachments under Lafayette and other generals were 
directed to enter that country at different points. They 
made some progress, but their raw troops were speedily 
repulsed ; and when Prussia and Austria, who had under- 
taken the extinction of the revolution in France, had com- 
pleted their preparations, the Duke of Brunswick was ap- 
pointed commander of the combined armies. In a long 
manifesto issued by the emperor and the king of Prussia, 
they thought it necessary to disclaim all views 
disement, or interference in the internal adminii 
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Itelgn of France ; but they declared themselves resolved to rc- 
George 1 1 1, establish in that country public security, meaning the on- 
S ""*'~Y cient order of things, and to protect the persons and pro- 
perty of all loyal subjects; threatened to punish as rebels 
all who resisted them; and declared their determination 
to give up the city of Paris to the most terrible vengeance 
if the least insult were offered to the king, the queen, ra- 
the royal family. The Duke of Brunswick also issued a 
manifesto, in his own name, dated from his head-quarters at 
-•eclared that the two allied courts 
e conquests in France, and that 
j to deliver the king from captivity, 
to restore his authority ; he promised protection to 
all who submitted to the king, required the national guards 
to protect the public safety till further orders, and threat- 
ened to treat those who resisted him in arms as rebels to 
their king ; enjoined the officers and soldiers of the French 
regular troops to submit to their legitimate sovereign ; de- 
clared the French magistrates responsible, on pain of losing 
their heads and estates, for every disorder which they 
should not have attempted to prevent ; menaced with death 
the inhabitants of towns and villages who should defend 
themselves against his troops, but promised protection to 
those who should submit ; called upon the city of Paris to 
yield instantly to the authority of the king; declared the 
members of the national assembly, and the magistrates and 
national guards of Paris, persona! 1 v responsible for disobe- 
dience, and amenable to military law ; threatened, on the 
word of the emperor and king, if the palace of the Tuillo- 
ries were forced, or the least outrage offered to the king, 
queen, and royal family of France, or if they were not im- 
mediately placed in safety and set at liberty, to inflict the 
most exemplary punishment, by giving up the city of Paris 
to military execution ; and declared that no other laws 
could be acknowledged in France, excepting those de- 
rived from the king, who was invited to repair to a fron- 
tier town, where he might provide for the restoration of 
order, and the regular administration of his kingdom. 

This fatal manifesto had no sooner been published than 
all France was in commotion. The insolent language em- 
ployed by two foreign powers, one of which had for ages 
been regarded with a sort of hereditary hostility, woun ded 
the pride and the patriotism of every Frenchman ; many 
who were enemies of the revolution could not brook an 
open attack upon the national independence; the zeal of 
those who had been enthusiastic promoters of freedom 
was kindled into absolute frenzy ; and multitudes from oil 
quarters hastened to the frontiers to shore the danger of 
protecting the independence of their country. Unhap- 
pily for the monarch, the enemies of the nation had loudly 
declared themselves as his friends; and the restoration 
of absolute power was made the excuse for a hostile inva- 
sion of France. The king, therefore, and all who were 
I objects of public hatred. The rc- 
riously been small, but every hour 
it a fresh accession of strength ; and as it 
i to intrust the national defence to the 
i of the king, it was resolved to get rid of his 
rity altogether. He was therefore dethroned on the 10th 
of August, anil a republic proclaimed ; and soon afterwards 

those persons who had been imprisoned on suspicion of 
adhering to his cause. 

The Duke of Brunswick was, in the mcon time, advancing 
into the heart of the country at the head of the combined 
army. Verdun and Longwy had surrendered to his arms 
in the end of August, and by this time he had reached 
the neighbourhood of Chalona. But he had met with 



procured 



op- 
position at every step of his progress; and the people of 
the country had removed all kinds of provisions from the 
vol. v. 



course of his march, while the French army under Dn- llcign of 
mouricz was supplied with every necessary. At length, a* George III 
the French daily acquired discipline, General Kellerman v^-y^' 
was able to sustain at Valmy, with sixteen thousand men, 
an attack which, though made by a superior force, and 
persevered in for fourteen hours, effected nothing. Un- 
able to make any serious impression on the raw levies op- 
posed to it, the combined army also suffered by disease, 
which thinned its ranks ; whilst the French were rapidly 
in numbers and courage ; so that the advance 
to have been regarded as a sort of 
ecaroe an achievement beyond the 
the invaders to execute. The king of Prussia was 
with the army, and enabled to judge of 
sell as dangers of his position. A war 
of the people revealed itself to his astonished view; and 
he perceived, that before he could accomplish the object 
of the coalition, he must not only conquer an army ani- 
mated with an enthusiastic spirit of patriotism, but subdue 
a whole nation, ready to rise in mass to resist the aggression 
on its territory. The prospect was abundantly gloomy ; 
and his Prussian majesty was appalled by it. Accordingly 
a retrograde movement wos commenced without any st- 
being made to penetrate farther into the country; 
' suspicions were at this time entertained by dis- 
cerning men, that France would not have much to dread 
from the obstinate hostility of the king of Prussia. After hi* 
retreat, the French, with wonderful activity, commenced 
offensive operations. In October General Custine re- 
duced Mcntz ; in the same month Dumouriez invaded the 
Netherlands ; on the 4th of November he fought the c£* 
lebrated battle of Jcmmappcs, in which the Austrians were 
defeated; and as the emperor Joseph II., trusting to his 
alliance with France, had demolished the fortifications of 
the towns in the Netherlands, excepting Luxembourg 
and the citadel of Antwerp, the whole of that country, as 
far as the frontiers of Holland, now fell into the hands 
of the French. After the victory of Jemmappes, the go- 
vernment of the French republic, in order to conciliate 
the inhabitants of the Austrian Netherlands, resolved to 
open the navigation of the river Scheldt, which for some 
centuries had been kept shut by the jealousy of the Dutch, 
and thus to revive the trade of Antwerp, anciently one of 
the first commercial cities in Europe; and at the same 
time, in order if possible to counteract the combination of 
princes which had been formed against them, and which 
wo* now rapidly extending itself, the convention endea- 
voured to represent theirs as the cause of the people in 
every country, in opposition to that of their princes or he- 
reditary rulers, who were denominated tyrants. Accord- 
ingly, on the 19th of November, the convention passed 
a decree, declaring, that they would give assistance, by 
means of their armies and otherwise, to every people who 
should attempt to establish a free government for them- 
selves; and two months afterwords, the same body, by a 
majority of votes, ordered their imprisoned monarch to be 
put to death upon on accusation of having betrayed the 
of the nation. 

The important transactions which were now taking place 
on the Continent produced a powerful impression upon the 
British nation, where the minds of men, os already remark- 
ed, had bee n directed to political questions by the royal pro- 
clamation against seditious publications. According as the 
sentiments of individuals varied, they perused with terror 
or with satisfaction the Duke of Brunswick's manifesto. 
Men of a patriotic character, however, whatever their po- 
litical opinions might be, were not dissatisfied to see a na- 
tion capable, even amidst great public confusion, of TttptAU 
ing an invasion by the best disciplined armies, conducted 
by the most experienced commanders in Europe. But the 
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Reign of horrid massacre? which took place in September, together 
George 1 1 with the treatment of the royal family, excited very dif- 
^-"*"Y" , ■'' ferent sentiments, and were justly regarded as instances 
of unparalleled barbarity and wanton bloodshed ; and the 
general result was, that by the months of August and Sep- 
tember the whole British nation was in a most agitated 
state. In all companies, question* as to the 
merits of monarchical and republican government, toge- 
ther with the propriety of a reform in the British House of 
Commons, formed the 
sons of every rank entered into 
gular eagerness. At the commencement of the revolution, 
very few had any idea that a republican government would 
be found practicable in France ; and with regard to Britain, 
joyed a sound administration of justice and much 
internal prosperity, no change whatever seemed necessary. 
But, in proportion as the French proved victorious, a re- 
publican government seemed less and less impracticable ; 
and, as the subject of political abuses was canvassed, new 
ideas concerning the state of government in Britain began 
to be entertained. The scenes of tumult and corruption 
which occurred at elections, the inattention of parliament 
to the petitions for the abolition of the slave-trade, the 
memory of the coalition, and the reproach under which 
the House of Commons since that time had fallen, indu- 
ced many to think a reform in the representation of the 
people absolutely necessary. New notions were daily 
broached at home, or imported from the volcanic region 
of France; and one in particular, that of the boundless 
perfectibility of the human mind, which is so true in theory, 
but so false in fact, became extremely prevalent, and gain- 
ed singular favour. Men of science or benevolence, who 
judged of others from the rectitude of their own inten- 
tions ; men of ardent imaginations, who believed every 
thing practicable to their unbounded zeal ; and the young 
and inexperienced, who were unacquainted with the im- 
perfections of the human character ; all imagined that the 
period had arrived when mankind, become rational and 
just, were no longer to engage in wars of ambition, — when 
good sense alone was to rule the world, — and when the 
public business of society, reduced to the narrow limits of 
administering justice, and constructing high roads, har- 
bours, and other works of internal improvement, might be 
conducted with little trouble, and without the establish- 
ment of different ranks and orders of men, or the display 
of military force for the preservation of public tranquillity. 
In short, a species of delirium upon political subjects pre- 
vailed; and mankind were led to believe that the greatest 
changes in the order of society might be accomplished 
with facility anil safety. 

Besides the society called the Friends of the People, 
other associations of less distinguished persons, raited the 
Constitutional and Corresponding .Societies, were establish- 
ed in I-ondon : and during the autumn societies assuming 
the name of Friend* of the People were established in 
most towns and villages throughout the country, for the 
avowed purpose of bringing alwut a reform of parliament. 
In proportion, however, as the chancier of the French re- 
volution began to display itself, in the sanguinary scenes 
which were daily enacted, and in the extravagant project* 
and sentiment* which were entertained, persons of rank 
and property became alarmed. In the mouth ol" Novem- 
ber an association was instituted at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern in London, the avowed object of which was the pro- 
tection of liberty and property against the attempts of re- 
publicans and levellers; and similar association* for the 
support of government were set on foot in other parts of 
the metropolis, and throughout the countrv. 

Parliament assembled on the 13th of December 1792. 
The speech from the throne intimated that his majesty 



had judged it necessary to embody a part of the militia, 
and to assemble parliament previous to the time fixed for 9 
that purpose ; and stated, as the causes of these measures 
the seditious practices which had been discovered, and the 
spirit of tumult and disorder, shown in acts of riot and in- 
surrection, which required the interposition of a military 
in support of the civil magistrate. His majesty as- 



republican government, toge- serted, that he had observed a strict neutrality in 

reform in the British House of to the war on the Continent, and had uniformly abi 

;cts of conversation ; and per- from ony interference with res|>ect to the internal 

into these discussions with sin- of France ; but that it was impossible for him to see 



; but that it was impossible for him to see, with- 
out the most serious uneasiness, the strong and increasing 
indications which had appeared there of an intention to 
excite disturbance* in other countries, to disregard the 
right* of neutral nation*, to pursue views of conquest and 
aggrandisement, and to adopt towards his allies, the States- 
general, measures which were neither conformable to the 
law of nation*, nor to the positive stipulations of existing 
treaties. Under these circumstances he felt it his duty to 
have recourse to the means of prevention and internal de- 
fence with which he was intrusted by law, and to take 
the necessary step* for augmenting the naval and mili- 
tary force of the kingdom. 

When the usual address was moved in the House of 
Commons, Lord Wycombe opposed it, on the ground that 
the speech from the throne had calumniated the people of 
England ; that, so fur from any spirit of insurrection ex- 
isting, the kingdom was on the contrary overflowing with 
loyalty ; that speculative political opinions had always 
been agitated under (he free constitution of liritain ; and 
that the persons who were thought most disaffected wish- 
ed merely to reform that constitution. Mr Fox declared 
that the present was the most momentous crisis that he had 
ever read of in the history of this country ; and that on 
the conduct of parliament depended, not merely the fate 
of the Uritish constitution, but that of doctrines affecting 
the happiness and well-being of all human kind. He af- 
firmed, that there was not a fact stated as such in the 
speech from the throne which was not false ; he denied 
the existence of any insurrection ; he justified the exulta- 
tion which many person* had expressed on account of 
tile retreat of the l)uke of Brunswick; he described the 
calling out of the militia as a fraud, intended to induce the 
people to believe that cause of alarm existed, and there- 
by to bring them more completely under the influence of 
government ; he treated the opening of the Scheldt as no 
just cause of war; and he recommended tiie removal of 
acknowledged grievances, as the certain means of appeas- 
ing the discontent of the people. Mr Windham now desert- 
ed the opposition, and joined administration in contending 
that there existed great danger to the constitution. He 
also declared his approbation of the march of the combin- 
ed armies into France. Mr Dundas asserted, that under 
the pretext of reform, the example of Fiance had been 
held out for imitation to the people of this countrv ; and 
that the object of the French w as evidently the aggrandise- 
ment of their dominions. Mr Sheridan denied the exist- 
ence of any just cause of alarm, and declared that he would 
vote for the impeachment of any English minister who 
should enter into a war for the purpose of re-establishing 
the former despotism in France, or who should dare, in such 
a cause, to spend one guinea, or shed one drop of blood. 
From the commencement of Mr Pitt's administration a 
considerable number of members of parliament, the rem- 
nant of the coalition, hud remained in opposition to his 
measures. Hut in consequence of the alarm which had 
at this time diffused itself among persons of high rank, and 
perhaps also as a plausible excuse fur deserting a fruitless 
and unprofitable opjiosition, a great number of the t 
of the party hitherto hostile to i " 
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in supporting those measures which they perceived to be 
agreeable to the executive power. Accordingly, on a di- 
vision there appeared for the address two hundred and 
seventy, and for the amendment only fifty. In the House 
of Lords similar debates took place upon the address, and 
opposition also experienced a desertion of part of its mem- 
bers. The Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis cf Lansdown, 
Lord Rawdon, afterwards Earl of Moira and Marquis of 
Hastings, and Karl Stanhope, declared themselves averse 
to war; whilst Lord Grcnvilte, Lord Stormont, the Mar- 
quis Townshcnd, and others, supported the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the king's speech. 

After the French king had been dethroned, Earl Gower 
the British ambassador was recalled ; but the French am- 
bassador, M. Chauvelin, still continued to reside in Lon- 
don. On the 15th of December Mr Fox moved that a 
minister should be sent to Paris to treat with the provi- 
sional executive government of France; declaring, that 
by this motion he meant not to approve of the conduct of 
the French government, but simply to record it as his 
opinion, that it was the true policy of every nation to treat 
with the existing government of every other nation with 
which it had relative interests, without regarding how that 
government was constituted ; and that we could have no 
stronger objection to the existing government of France, 
than to the governments of Algiers and Morocco, in both 
of which countries we had resident consuls. This 
gave rise to a very animated debate, in which the 
lion were accused of desiring to encourage discontent and 
sedition, and were defended by Mr Taylor, Mr Grey, and 
Colonel Tarleton. But Mr Fox's motion was negatived. 

On the 19th of December Lord Grcnville introduced 
into the House of Lords what has been called the alien 
bill, authorizing government to dismiss from the kingdom 
such foreigners as they might think fit, and which passed 
after some opposition Irom the Enri of Lauderdale and the 
Marquis of Lansdown. On the 28th of December Mr Se- 
cretary Dundas urged the House of Commons to adopt the 
alien bill, on account of the extraordinary influx of foreign- 
ers into the country, and the dissatisfaction of persons at 
home. Sir Gilbert Elliot, in supporting the bill, expressed 
his regret at being under the necessity of differing from 
his former political associates ; and Mr Burke, as usual, 
spoke with very great vehemence on the subject. I vote, 
said he, for the present bill, because I consider it as the 
means of saving my life, and all our lives, from the hands 
of assassins. When they smile, I see blood trickling down 
their face : I see their insidious purposes ; J see that the 
object of all their cajoling is blood. I now warn my coun- 
try to beware of those execrable philosophers, whose only 
object is to destroy every thing that is good here, and 
establish immorality and murder bv precept and example. 
While the alien bill was under consideration, another mea- 
sure allied to it in principle was introduced; namely, a 
bill to prevent the circulation of assignats and other paper 
money under the authority of France. During the month 
of December an order of council was also issued for pre- 




lionoft 



an act of 



i to France, and some sl.ips 
lied to unload. On 



might be thrown out against them. With regard to the dc- Reign of 
crec of the French convention of the 19th November, it had George III. 
been misinterpreted. The French republic did not intend ^"Y"*"^ 
to favour insurrections in neutral or friendly states ; and the 
decree applied only to those people who, after having ac- 
quired their liberty, might request the assistance of the 
French republic by a solemn and unequivocal expression 
of the general will. As lo the neutrality of Holland, it 
would be respected while that power confined itself with- 
in the bounds of strict neutrality ; and with regard to the 
opening of the Scheldt, it was a question irrevocably decid- 
ed by reason and justice. It v as added, that on the fatal 
supposition of a war being resolved on, whilst the inten- 
tions of France were thus peaceful and conciliatory, the 
whole weight and responsibility of it would sooner or later 
fall on those who had provoked it. 

Lord Grenvillc's answer to this note, which bears date 
31st December 1793, disclaimed considering M. Chauve- 
lin in any other public character than that of minister from 
his most Christian majesty. It denied that the decree 
of the 19th November was satisfactorily explained, as the 
promoters of sedition in every country might still have in 
view the case in which they might count beforehand on 
the support of France. It affirmed that the neutrality of 
Holland had already been violated ; and that the unim- 
portance of the Scheldt would only render the opening of 
its navigation a clearer proof of the existence of an inten- 
tion to insult the allies of England by violating their rights, 
which were guarded by the faith of treaties. 

An official note from the executive power of France 
was transmitted through M. Chauvelin in reply to Lord 
Grenvillc's answer, in which another effort was made to 
explain the obnoxious decree of the 19th November. In 
this document all intention of effecting a conquest of the 
Netherlands was disclaimed ; and it was added, that if the 
Belgians, from any motive whatever, consented to deprive 
themselves of the navigation of the Scheldt, France would 
not oppose it. In an answer to this note by Lord Grcn- 
ville, these explanations were declared to be unsatisfactory. 
On the l'th of January M. Chauvelin sent to Lord Grcn- 
ville his credentials as ambassador from the French repub- 
lic; but on the 20th of the same month I^ord Grenville 
sent him a letter refusing to receive his credentials, or to 
consider him in any other character than as one of the 
mass of foreigners resident in England ; and on the 24th 
his lordship sent M. Chauvelin a pas-port for himself and 
his suite, declaring that, alter the fatal death of his most 
Christian majesty, he could no longer be considered as 
holding any public character in Britain. 

In consequence of this correspondence the French con- 
vention declared war against England and Holland on the 
first of February ; three days previous to which Mr Se- 
cretary Dundas presented to the House of Commons a 
message from the king, announcing that copies of the pa- 
pers now mentioned were laid before the house. It was 
added, that his majesty thought it necessary to make a 
further augmentation of his forces by sea and land ; and 
that he relied upon the zeal of the House of Commons to 



Affairs were now fast hastening to an open rupture with 
France. On the 17th of December M. Chauvelin trans- 
mitted a note to Lord Grenville, one of the secretaries of 
state, in which, in the name of the executive council of 
the French republic, he demanded to know whether his 
Britannic majesty was to be considered as a neutral or 
a hostile power. No wish, he said, existed on the part of 
any doubt upon the subject ; and they 



enable him to take the most effectual measures for i 
ity passed upon taining the security of his dominions, supporting his allies, 
and opposing the ambition of France, at all times danger- 
ous, and peculiarly to when connected with the propaga- 
tion of principles utterly subversive of the peace and or- 
der of civil society. And thus Britain became a party in 
the most sanguinary and eventful i 
r afflicted huma 



Europe or afflicted humanity. In the month of April the 
French government made another attempt to enter into 
negotiations, and the minister, Le Brun, transmitted to 
England by a private gentleman letters to Lord Grenville, 
in which lac requested passports for M. Maret to repair 
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Reign of to Britain in order to negocinte peace ; but no public no- 
GeorgcIII. tice whatever was taken of the 



CHAP. XVI. 



sibly held out to the world. It was for gome time customary 
in Great Britain to dispute with great eagerness the qucs-G 
tion a* to who were the aggressors in this war ; and in tuch 
disputes the friends of administration laboured under con- 
siderable difficulties, in consequence of the narrow ground 
upon w hich government had thought fit to rest the grounds 
rkicn or CEOBor. in— war with raA\CE. ^ calm , of hostility. The French government had been 
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it Debate, on the French November ; the question about the Scheldt they were pre- 

in the Commercial world— pared to give up ; and their ignorance of the nature of 

™ Correapoa. , he Btftitfi constitution, and of the elements which influ- 



, Klea that they were likely to encounter hostility from this 

in .Scotland— Mr Muir and Mr Fvsrbe Palmer convicted of country arising out of their revolution. Hence they not 
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actually influenced the con- 
govcrtiment on this occasion partook 
of the same character. France had been the ancient and 
dangerous enemy of England. .She had suddenly fallen 
into a state of anarchy and consequent debility. All Eu- 
rope was now leagued against her. Within she was divid- 
ed by faction, and without she was assailed by immense 
bosts of the best disciplined soldiers in Europe, conducted 
by the most skilful leaders, to whom she had nothing to 
oppose but an undisciplined multitude, led on by inexpe- 
rienced chiefs, in this state of tilings it seemed a safe mea- 
sure to make war against her. To do so was only to reta- 
liate the conduct she had herself pursued when she effect- 
ed the dismemberment of the British empire, by assisting 
our revolted colonics. And the moment seemed to bavo 
arrived when, by dismembering France, she might be ren- 
dered for ever incapable of becoming dangerous to Bri- 
tain. 

But the most powerful incitements to this war undoubt- 
edly arose from the example of political innovation, which 
it was so much the interest of every government in which 
there existed any mixture of hereditary authority, com- 
pletely to defeat and overwhelm. To comprehend the 
full force of this motive for going to war, it is necessary 
to recollect the ferment which universally prevailed in the 
minds of men, and to imagine the situation and the feel- 
ings of a prince, who, though still safe, yet sow in his im- 
mediate vicinity the first of European 
from his throne to a prison, and f 
fold, and his power assumed by 
ed their conduct as the triumph of 1 



son — Acquittal ofHardle and Home Tooke. — Trial of Wat t and 
Downie — Pop-gun Plot — Meeting of Parliament — Changes in 
the Cabinet — Motion for entering into negotiation* with France. 
—Mr Pitt 'a Amendment — Duke of Bedford's Motion for Peace. 
— Mr Hastings' Trial concluded. — Debts of the Prince of Wales. 

— Hia Marriage War with Holland. — Expedition to Quibe- 

ron Bar Campaign in Germany. — ltlots at the Meeting of 

Parliament— Two Gagging BUli— Pacific Message from the 
King. — Futile attempts at Negociation — Continental Cam. 
poign. — Maritime events. — Lord MsJmesburv's Negociation. 

Bonk Restriction — Supplies — Loyalty Loan. — War with 

Spain. — Mutiny in the Fleet — Maritime operations — Dun- 
can's Victory — Preliminaries of Peace signed at I^oben be- 
tween the Emperor and the French Republic. — Treaty of Cam- 
po Formio. — Meeting of Parliament, and secession of the Oppo- 
sition— Relative situation of France and Britain — Alarm of 
Invasion — Defence Act. — Redemption of the land-lax — Navy 
Bill. — Duel between Mr Pitt and Mr Ticrney — Rebellion in 
Ireland — NegocUlions at Itostadl — Switzerland seized by the 
French — Importance of this country — French Expedition to 
Egypt — Battle of the Nile— Its political results— II ussia joins 
the confederacy against France— Minorca taken— St Domingo 
abandoned — Meeting ot Parliament — Income 'Pax — Its De- 
fect*— Union with Ireland proposed — Fall of Tippost Sahib— 
Continental War — Suwarui-. brilliant Campaign m Italy — 
Attempt to drive the French from Switzerland — Hussions de- 
feated by Masaena at Zurich — Invasion of Holland by the Rri. 
tUh. — Bonaparte declared First Consul — Meeting of Parlia- 
ment — Ring's Speech Letter of Bonaparte to Ring George 

III — Lord Grenvllle'a Anawer — M. Talleyrand's Reply — 
Rejoinder of the British Minister. — Debates In Parliament on 
the subject of this Correspondence — Union with Ireland effect- 
ed. — Debates on this subject — Discussion respecting the expe- 
dition to Holland — Mr Dundaa'a defence of that enterprise- 
War in the Kast — Treaty of Kl Arish disavowed — Events in . .< _r ,v - • 

Egypt-Csmpign on the Continent—Bonaparte enter. Italy ^figSftii , " ?£ TuZ out into 
by the Great St Bernard, at the head of the Army of Reserve. lato neighbouring kingdoms, tnTcatelivtl to break out into 
—Battle of Marengo — Operations in Germany— Battles of actions not less violent than those of the revolutionists of 
Schaufl'hauscn, Moakirch, Biberach, Augsburg, and Hachstet — France. In such a state of things, and under the influ- 
Conlincntal truce — Renewed — Scarcity in Britain. — War with cncc of such sentiments, a war against France seemed to 
the Northern Pnwm— Campaign in Gernuny— Rattle of Ho- be B war j„ defence th e whole arrangements of society -. 
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aignation of Mr Pitt— Ostensible cause of Mr Put's retirement Mid princes and nobles considered themselves as engaged 
from office— Probable real cause— Character of bis Admini- m tJic protection, not merely of their power and station, 
stratum — New Ministry — Royal indisposition.— Imperial Par- but even of their personal safety. 

llament — Speech from the throne. — Debates on the Address Still, however, there were not wanting at this time some 

individuals who thought the war altogether unnecessary 
for the support of the British constitution and government. 
The great amount of the national debt, the influence of 
the crown, and the general happiness and good feeling of 
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Motion on the State of the Nation. — Conduct of the War de- 
fended by Mr Dundas — Mr Pitt's account of the Change of 
Ministry — Attack upon Copenhagen by Ixird Nelson — Death 
of the Emperor Paul — Convention with Russia — Naval en- 
gagement off the coast of Spain. — Attack on Boulogne. 



poign in Egypt. — Death of Sir Ralph Abereromby— Cairo taken, the people at large, gave powerful assurances of stability 
— Surrender of Alexandria — Preliminaries of Peace. to government and safety to property. Even before the 



war commenced, the crimes committed by the French re- 
in the quarrels of nations the real causes and motives of volutionists had greatly diminished the popularity of their 



lists had greatly diminished the popularity of I 
mid tlic tt&Aocicitionft oq the ^ tic o£ ifovcrni 
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_ i of which were forming throughout the kingdom demonstrat- 
i a-ur^ 111- I the superiority of its adherents in wealth and numbers. 
w "v^* / It wm therefore thought by many^ to be perfectly practica- 



from their memories, to expunge it from the page of hi*- Beign of 
tory, and to remove it f °rjw r from 016 observation and George^III. 

in opposition concurred in reprobating die conduct of the 
French revolutionist*. Mr fox, however, asserted, that 
the general maxim of policy was, that the crimes commit- 
ted in one independent state could not be cognizable by 
another ; he alleged that the topic* adverted to by 



Pitt 
ment 



were introduced into the debate to blind the judg- 
t by exciting the passions; and he contended that the 
opening of the Scheldt, and the decree of the 19th of No- 



vember, which were stated as the causes of the war, c 
never justify such a measure. He censured our past i 
trality as unfair. While the French were invaded we re- 
mained quiet spectators ; but on their becoming invaders in 
their turn, we said Europe was in danger, and interfered 
against them. He asserted that tlie real cause, alwaya 



the strength of the 
tion Formed against trance, and suspected, that in a san- 
guinary and desperate contest, armies conducted by princes, 
brought into power by the casualty of birth, might provo 
no match for French enthusiasm in the first instance, and 
far leas ultimately for the superior tactics and euterprise 
which must speedily be introduced by men rising to com- 
mand from the admiration produced by their talents and 
success. Lastly, if Great Britain, instead of assailing, 
had actively protected the independence of France, this) 
would have secured such an ascendency over her councils 
as might have enabled us to protect Holland, and to pre- 
serve the life, perhaps even the crown, of Louis XVI. ; disavowed by our government, but ever kept in mind, was 

the internal government of France. The destruction of 
that government was the avowed object of the combined 
powers ; but, though about to join them, we were ashamed 
to own that Britain was engaging to aid the restoration 
of despotism, and therefore the Scheldt and Holland were 
collusively had recourse to as pretexts. In the House of 
Lords, when the same subject was discussed, the Marquis 
of Lansdown contended, that, by sending an able and ex- 
perienced minister to Paris, our government might have 
saved the life of Louis XVI. He declared that the war 
would be wanton on our part, and without provocation on 
the part of France; and he highly disapproved of the insult- 
ing manner in which M. Chauvelin had been dismissed. 

At the period of which we are now treating, British com- 
merce had become extremely extensive, anu, owing to the 
commercial treaty, British and French merchants had be- 
come closely connected in their transactions. But from the 
sudden stagnation of trade which the war now produced, 
added to the alarms which had been excited upon political 
subject*, a sort of paralysis appeared to seize the country, 
and the number of bankruptcies exceeded all that had ever 
happened in the most calamitous time*. A general stop- 
page of commercial credit took place, and no bank would 
venture to advance money to merchant* or manufacturers ; 
the consequence of which was, that many of them, with 
large quantities of goods in their possession, were unable 
to moke the smallest payment. To apply a remedy to this 
alarming evil, several of the principal traders and mer- 



, at all events, it would have placed us in a condition 
speedily to terminate the contest, without any important 
changes being suffered to take place in the relative strength 
of the continental states of Europe. 

At the close of the year 1792 Mr Pitt did not attend 
parliament when it first assembled ; nor did be make his 
appearance in the House of Common* till the alien bill 
was passing through its last stages in January, thediscu&sion 
ended, and the relative strength of parties ascertained. 
The ostensible cause of his absence was, that having, on the 
death of the Earl of Guildford (Lord North), obtained the 
place of warden of the Cinque Ports, and thereby vacated 
his seat as a member of the House of Commons, be had 
gone down to Cambridge to secure his re-election. But the 
Length of his absence suggested to some a suspicion .that 
be was hesitating about engaging to support the court in ita 
design of going to war; and in the mean time Mr Dunda* 
stood forward in the House of Commons as the leading ser- 
vant of the crown in support of the proposal for engaging 
in hostilities. On hi* return, however, Mr Pitt returned 
his station in the debates of the house, and supported the 
measure with the utmost ardour. At this period Lord 
Thurlow was removed from the office of lord high chan- 
cellor, and succeeded by Lord Loughborough, who had 
originally owed his preferment to the support given by 
him to Lord North's administration and measures, and who, 
though hitherto an adherent of opposition, had in the re- 
cent debates defended the plan* of administration. 



On the occasion of a message from the king announcing chant* having waited upon Mr Pitt, reqc 



the declaration of war by France, Mr Pitt stated that his 
majesty had always declined taking any part in regard 
to the internal government of France ; that during the 
summer, while France was engaged in war with Austria 
and Prussia, he had in no way departed from his neutra- 
lity; but that as the French seemed now determined to 
subjugate other nations to their principles, he was under 
the necessity of interfering for the protection of his allies 
the Dutch, who had not indeed made any formal requisi- 
tion for assistance, but to whose government the French 
had at all timet been notoriously hostile. Mr Pitt also 
represented the language of the men in power in France 
as intolerably menacing toward* the government of Bri- 
tain, and as pre-eminently dangerous, from its tendency 
to introduce anarchy. He also adverted in strong terms 
to the death of the French king as a calamitous event; 
an outrage to every principle of religion, justice, and hu- 
manity; an act which, in this country and in the whole of 
Europe, had excited but one general sentiment of indig- 
nation and abhorrence, and could not fail to produce the 
same sentiments in every civilized nation. It was, he said, 
in all its circumstances, so full of grief and horror, that it 
mutt bo a wish, in which all united, to tear it if 



ence of government; and a select committee of the House 
of Commons was accordingly appointed to investigate the 
subject. After consulting with a variety of bankers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants, the committee, on the 29th of 
April, gave in a report favourable to the solicitation of the 
merchants for relief; and a bill was introduced on the 1 »t of 
May, authorizing government to issue five millions by 
bills, in loans to such merchants ond i 
bould deposit goods in security for the sum ad- 
This measure proved extremely salutary. When 
it was found that the traders could obtain money from 
government, the bankers and other persons immediately 
evinced a willingness to advance them funds, or to give 
credit to their bills ; trade gradually revived ; and new 
channels were by degrees found out for the disposal of the 
productions of British industry. 

On the 27th of March, Mr Pitt, in a committee ol' the 
1 louse of Commons, slated, that he had borrowed for the 
service of the year the sum of L.4,500,000. The terras of 
the loan were, that for every L.72 advanced to the public 
the lenders should be entitled to L.100 stock, bearing an 
interest of three per ccnU, which would make a capital of 
L.6,210,000, the »nt - 



U, which wouid make a capital ol 
. of which, to be paid by the pub- 
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Reign of lie, would amount to L.186,000 a year. But there was 
George III. another charge attending the loan; for, by the act for 
y ""Y™*"' appropriating a surplus million to a sinking fund, it was 
provided, that whenever a new loan should be made, a 
fund equal to one per cent on the whole of it must be 
provided, and applied to the liquidation of the principal. 
This, therefore, required an annual charge of L.62, 100, 



brought into parliament in the month of April for the re- Deign of 
lief of the Roman Catholics of Scotland. The persons of 9«»B* « 
that proscribed sect were still incapacitated by law I 
holding or transmitting landed property, and 



ide the whole, including interest, L.248,400 per annum. 
On the 15th of March the attorney general brought for- 
ward a bill for preventing traitorous correspondence with 
the king's enemies. The object of this bill was to prohi 



bit the sale to the French government or the French ar- 
mies, of arms, military stores, provisions, or clothes, under 
the penalty of high treason. The purchase of lands in 
France was also prohibited. So one was allowed to go from 
Britain to France without a license, under the penalty of a 
misdemeanour ; and persons, though subjects of this coun- 
try, coming from France, were prohibited from entering the 
kingdom without a passport, or presenting to the master of 
the vessel a declaration that, in the mean time, they would 
not quit the place where they had landed without the per- 
mission of a justice of peace, or finding security for their 
good behaviour. Lastly, the insurance of vessels either 
coming from France or going thither was prohibited. And 
both houses, supported by great 



this bill passed 
majorities. 

During the present session a very great number of pe- 
titions were presented to the House of Commons from 
different parts of the country, praying for a reform in the 
representation ; ami on the 0th of May Mr (irey brought 
forward (he question, after presenting a petition which had 
been framed by the association called the Friends of the 
People in London. He asserted that the number of peti- 
tions now brought forward demonstrated that the House 
of Commons were not the real representatives of the peo- 
ple, and he gave a detailed statement of the various defects 
in the representation. The proposal of reform was chiefly 
resisted on account of the hazard attending it from the ex- 
ample of France, and on account of the extent to which 
its more ardent partisans out of doors wished it to be car- 
ried. Mr Pitt explained his motives for being formerly 
friendly to a parliamentary reform, and also his objections 
against it at the present moment. If the principle of in- 
dividual suffrage, pointed at in several of the petitions, 
was to be carried to its utmost extent, it would subvert 
the peerage and depose the king, and, in fine, extinguish annually to about L.700,000; that the annual exports of 
every hereditary distinction and privileged order, and es- Hritish'produce and manufacture to India and China in 
tablish that system of equalizing anBrchy announced in the the Company's ships amounted to upwards of a million and 
code of French legislation, and attested in the blood shed a half sterling; and that great difficulties would attend 
in the massacres at Paris. Mr Fox, on the contrary, re- any alteration of the present system of government in In- 
in strong terms the inconsistency of Mr Pitt's dia, especially from the effects which the innovation might 
luct with his former professions. As to the produce on the minds of the native*. He therefore ] 



to other i 

a bill which now passed without opposition. The [ 
of this bill was a popular measure, although a dozen year* 
had scarcely elapsed since the people of Scotland had al- 
most universally, and with the utmost violence, combined 
to oppose any relaxation of the penal laws affecting the 
Catholics. By the assistance of Mr Dundas, the inhabi- 
tants of the north of Scotland also obtained a repeal of the 
duty on coals carried coastwise, as far as respected that 
part of (ireat Britain ; but the cities of London and West- 
minster were less fortunate in an attempt to procure a re- 
peal of the taxes paid by them on the same article. 

At this period the exclusive charter of the F.ast India 
Company being within a year of its expiration, that body 
presented a petition for a renewal of it; and on the 23d 
of April the subject was considered in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr Dundas observed that the proposal which he 
was about to make of a renewal of the charter was undoubt- 
edly attended with difficulties. No writer upon political 
economy had us yet supposed that an extensive empire 
could be administered by a commercial association; and 
no writer on commerce had thought that trade ought to 
be shackled with exclusive privileges. In deviating from 
these principles, wfiich had been admitted and admired, 
he was sensible that his opinions had popular prejudices 
against them ; but he was supported by successful expe- 
rience ; and when the house adverted to the peculiarities 
of the subject before them, they would at once see that 
he was not attempting to overturn theories, though he was 
unwilling to recede from old and established practice. It 
would be idle, and a proof of ignorance, to maintain that 
all the advantages which Great Britain possessed from it* 
connection with India arose out of the present exclusive 
privilege of the Company ; but it would be impossible to 
say what might be the political or commercial effects of a 
deviation from the present system. He then stated, that 
the shipping employed by the East India Company amount- 
ed to eighty -one thousand tons; that the seamen navigat- 
ing those ships were about seven thousand men, who had 
constant employment; that the raw materials imported 
from India for the use of home 



time of attempting a reform, he said, it had been proposed 
•t all periods, in war and in peace ; but they had all been 
represented as improper. The present was not a more 
dangerous period than the year 1782, when Mr Pitt him- 
•elf had brought forward a similar proposal. These dan- 
gers he ascribed to the councils, generally unwise, and 
often wicked, by which the country had recently been 
governed. Mr Grey's motion was rejected upon a division 
by a majority of two hundred and eighty-two against forty- 
one. 

During the present session several popular measures 
were adopted. On the recommendation of Sir John Sin- 
clair, L.8000 per annum was voted by the House of Com- 
mons for the establishment of u board of agriculture ; an 
institution which has been the means of collecting and 
conveying to the public much useful information respect- 
ing the roost valuable of all arts. On a motion by the opinions. But a considerable degree of political fcrmcnta 
lord advocate of Scotland, Mr Robert Dundas, a bill waa Uon •till prevailed in the mind* of the people. In Eng 



ed u variety of resolutions, the most material of which was, 
that it appeared fit and proper to continue to the East In- 
dia Company their exclusive trade, within the limits now 
enjoyed by uicm, for a further term of twenty years, to be 
computed from the 1st of March 1794, but liable to be dis- 
continued at the end of such a period, if three years' no- 
tice should previously be given by parliament. The reso- 
lutions proposed by Mr Dundas having been carried, a 
bill for renewing the East India Company's charter wa* 
brought in, and passed through both house* with little op- 
position. The trial of Mr I lasting* still proceeded, though 
very slowly. It was now totally disregarded by the public 
During this year government sought to strengthen it- 
self by erecting barrack* in the vicinity of the great tow ns, 
in order that, by residing apart from the citizens, the sol- 
diers might be removed beyond the contagion of popular 
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JLeiga of land, ft bookseller was prosecuted, and punished with im- in general service against the enemy. Compacts of alliance Reign of 
George III. prisonment, for selling the second part of Paine's Ru/kti were also adjusted n ith Spain, Naples, Prussia, Austria, andGeorgc II I- 
V> *"V**" / of Man ; and one or two individuals of humble rank were Portugal ; and besides the stipulation of vigorous hostility, V -"""Y"~"~"' 
committed for seditious publications. In Scotland the pub- it was agreed that the conduct of other powers should 
lie attention was much excited by the prosecution of two be watched with extraordinary circumspection, lest they 
gentlemen, Mr Thomas Muir of Hunter's Hill, a member should abuse their professed neutrality by protecting the 
of the faculty of advocates; and Mr Fysche Palmer, a commerce or property of the French, 
member of the university of Cambridge, who officiated as The detail of the military transactions of this eventful 
unitarian minister at Dundee. Mr Muir had been ex- contest will be given under another head. But we may 
trcmely active during the autumn of the preceding year, observe here, that during the present campaign the inde- 
when the political agitation was at its height, in promot- pendence of France seemed at one time to be in consider- 
ing associations in Glasgow and its neighbourhood, for the able hazard. The faction which had overturned the mo- 
purpose of procuring a reform of the representation in the narchy, assembled a convention of national representatives, 
House of Commons. In point of talents he was not above and endeavoured to establish a republican form of govern- 
mediocrity, but he possessed the faculty of unpremeditated ment, soon divided itself into two parties, those of the Gi- 
elocution in a surprising degree, and appeared to be ac- ronde and the Mountain. The leading party, when the re- 
tuated by the vanity of haranguing without end, which the public was first proclaimed, consisted chiefly of men of let- 
daily meetings of these societies afforded him an opportu- tcrs, who were led by speculative considerations to expect 
nity of gratifying. In other respects he was not formi- a wonderful amelioration of the human character, and of 
dable, possessing little knowledge of the world, arid still the state of society, from the changes they were producing, 
less discernment of the human character. He injured the They wished to avoid sanguinary measures at home, and 
cause which he meant to promote, by collecting asscm- to restore tranquillity to their country as speedily as pos- 
blages of people, first at Glasgow, and afterwards at Edin- sihle ; but being equally deficient in energy and in know- 
burgh, and thus creating an appearance of disorder and ledge of the character of their countrymen, they were ruc- 
turbulence, which alarmed the government, and intimidat- cessfully opposed by a turbulent and ferocious minority, 
ed persons who were otherwise disposed to favour the po- led by Robespierre, Dunton, and other men of the must 
litical sentiments which be professed. Mr Palmer was a unprincipled und sanguinary temper. The moderate and 
man of eminent literary' talents, and attended political so- ruling party were also deceived by many of those w hom 
cieties, but without making any remarkable efforts to (lis- they had employed ; and at last their favourite commander, 
tinguish himself in these assemblages. He was tried be- Dumouriez, having been repulsed in the Netherlands by 
fore the circuit court of justiciary at Perth, on the 17th the united forces of Austria, Prussia, and England, enter- 
of September, some months after Mr Muir's conviction at ed into a negociation with these powers for the restoration 
Edinburgh, and found guilty of publishing a political libel, of monarchy in France. But the treacherous project w as 
which had been written by some other person, but which rendered abortive by the fidelity of his army, which almost 
he had corrected and ordered to be printed. Both of these to a man deserted their general, and refused to bring the 
gentlemen were sentenced to trans|x>rtatton, Mr Muir for independence of their country into hazard by allowing fo- 
fourteen, and Mr Palmer for seven years ; and they were reign armies to interfere in the arrangement of its internal 
accordingly shipped off, among common felons, for Botany government. The defection of Dumouriez, together with 
Bay. The disproportionate severity of these sentences ex- the repulse of their armies, brought the moderate party, 
cited general sympathy, and produced considerable discus- which still ruled in the French convention, into great dif- 
sion. The crime of which they were convicted was that of Acuities; and it is on unfortunate circumstance that the Bri- 
■edition or leasing-making, which by the law of Scotland is tish government did not then seize the opportunity of mak- 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, or banishment; but as it ing peace with them. The hazard of innovation was now 
is a rule in law, that penal statutes are to be strictly inter- past. One of the maxims of the first French republicans 
pretcd, it was doubted how far the punishment of transpor- was the love of peace and hatred of war ; and the unsuc- 
taliou could be inflicted under a statute which points out, cessful issue of the attempt made to penetrate into other 
in general terms, banishment as the punishment of the of- countries must have added force to this sentiment. The 
fence. Not intimidated by these trials, a few persons of no tranquillity of Europe might thus have been insured; a 
public or political importance whatever met at Edinburgh mild party would have been preserved in power; Great 
in the month of November, and thought fit to call them- Britain might have obtained an influence over their coun- 
selves a British Convention. They mimicked the proceed- cils ; and the sanguinary scenes which afterwards occur- 
ings of the French national convention as closely as pos- red in the interior of France, and upon the frontiers, might 
Bible, saluting each other with the title of citizen, holding have been prevented. But this op[>ortunity was unhappily 
public sittings, admitting strangers to the honours of the disregarded ; and from the distraction within, and the nfl- 
sittings, and mingling the solemn with the ludicrous in n mensc combination of force assailing France from without, 
singular style. At any other period their conduct would the complete subjugation of that country was confidently 
have excited nothing but ridicule ; at this time it was con- anticipated. Meanwhile the failure of the military opern- 
sidered in another light, for some of the members were lions of the Girondists encouraged the wild party to at- 
brought to trial, and punished with the same severity which tempt the overthrow of the more moderate French republi- 
had been exercised towards Messrs Muir and Palmer. cans, by exciting an insurrection ol'the populace in Parisian 
To promote the success of the war, a convention had attempt which unhappily proved but too successful. The 
been concluded in the spring between our court und that nationul representatives were subdued, ninety members 
of Petersburg, stipulating for the prosecution of hostilities of the convention were imprisoned, and the minority were 
till the French relinquished all their conquests. A treaty enabled to convert themselves into an apparent majority, 
was soon afterwards entered into with the landgrave of By this event all France was thrown into confusion. The 
Hesse Cassel, for a subsidiary body of eight thousand men, authority of the convention, thus impaired, was utterly re- 
w Inch, by a subsequent agreement, was extended to twelve jected by the south of France ; and the town and harbour 
thousand ; and the king of Sardinia engaged, for L.200,000 of Toulon, with its fleet and store*, w ere surrendered by 
per annum, to keep up an army of fifty thousand men, to be negociation to the British admiral, Lord Hood, as trustee 
employed in the particular defence of his dominions, and for the next heir of the monarchy. In the western parts of 
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of royalty was reared, 
multitude*, who adhered to it with the" 
stinate bravery, and were not subdued till alter a greater 
expenditure of blood than in found necessary for the re- 
pulse of the combined armies of Europe. 

On the part of Britain the general plan of the war does 
not seem to have been well contrived or properly carried 
into effect. A (Treat part of the western coast of France was 
in full possession of the rovulists, whilst the British navy at 
the same time commanded the ocean. It w ould therefore 
have been comparatively an easy enterprise to land an army 
on the French coast for the assistance of the royalists, and 
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through an open country, destitute of fortified 
towns, to the capital, and against a convention whose au- 
thority was scarcely acknowledged by a third part of the 
nation. Instead of this, the combined armies were directed 
against the French Netherlands, where tlicy wasted the 
cummer, a* well as their own strength, in the siege of a few 
of the fortresses which defend that frontier ; and thus the 
attack upon France was made upon its strongest side, at 
a distance from the centre of its power, and where tlic 
means of protracted resistance were the greatest ; whilst 
leisure was afforded to the convention to establish its au- 
thority, to call out immense levies for the defence of the 
country, and before the close of the year to turn the tide 
of success in iu favour. Toulon was retaken under the 
masterly direction of Bonaparte, who then first appeared 
on the revolutionary stage ; and the Spaniards were beaten 
in the south ; whilst, on the northern frontier, the British 
army was repulsed before Dunkirk, and the commander in 
chief of the allies, the prince of Cobourg, before Maubeuge. 
The Duke of Brunswick and General Wurmaer were also 
driven across the Upper Khine near Mentz, in the last two 
weeks of the year, after a succession of sanguinary con- 
flicts, in which the French, by daily bringing forward ! 

1 with their raw levi 
? courage i 

assembled on the first of. 
his 

the attention of the two houses to the issue of the war, 



troops, at last 

down the strength and the courage of their veteran 

The British parliament 
1794. In the speech from the 
i of the t 




" on which depended the support of our 
and religion, and the security of all civil society ;" to the 
advantages-which had attended our arms both by sea and 
land ; and to the expectation of ultimate success, founded 
on the circumstance that the efforts of the enemy, proceed- 
ing on an arbitrary system, which enabled them unjustly 
to dispose of tike live* and properties of the people, must 
eventually introduce internal discontent 



But Lord Mornington, on the other hand, con- Reign of 
tended that the alternative of war or peace did not at* »fny cIU. 
present exist. Before we could relinquish the principle* t ' 
on which the war had commenced, proof was necessary 
either that the opinions which we had conceived of the 
view* of France were erroneous, that the war had become 
desperate and impracticable, or that, from some improve- 
ment in the system and principle* of the French, the ne- 
cessity which had prompted us to commence the war no 
longer existed. Nothing of this sort had occurred. France 
entertained unlimited views of aggrandizement and am- 
bition, connected with principles subversive of all regular 
government. Mr Sheridan entirely dissented from these 
views, and affirmed that Britain had acted with as little 
regard to the independence of neutral states as the French ; 
that die had endeavoured to compel Genoa, Switzerland, 
and Tuscany, to join the confederacy against France, by 
the most insulting menaces ; and that, as far as prudence 
would permit, she had assumed the same language towards 
Sweden and Denmark. If the French system of frater- 
nization with other nations who wished to overturn their 
own internal government formed a just cause of war, their 
dereliction of that system ought to be a reason for making 
peace. He denied that the French were the original ag- 
gressors. 1 am astonished, said he, that the minister who 
■its near the Noble Lord doe* not himself feel it necessary 
to his own dignity to oppose this paltry argument of the 
act of aggression having come from them, instead of leav- 
ing that task to u*. to whom comparatively the fact is in- 
different. When he hears this called a war of necessity 
and defence, I wonder he doe* not feel ashamed of the 
meanness which it spreads over the whole of his cause, 
and the contradiction which it throws among the greater 
part of his arguments. Will he meet the matter fairly? 
Will he answer this one question distinctly ? If France 
had abstained from any act of aggression' against Great 
Britain and her ally Holland, should we have remained 
inactive spectator* of the last campaign, idle, apart, and 
listening to die fray, and left the contest to Austria and 

obtained ? Does he tlien mean to *ay that he would have 
sat still ; that Great Britain would have sat still with arms 
folded, and, reclining with luxurious case on her com- 
mercial couch, have remained an unconcerned spectator 
of this mighty conflict, and have left the cause of civil 
order, government, morality, and religion, nnd its God, to 
take care of itself, or to owe its preservation to the mer- 
cenary exertions of German and Hungarian barbarians ; 



and confusion. 

His majesty further stated the impossibility of making provided only that France had not implicated Great Bri- 
peace consistently with the permanent safety of the coun- tain by a special offence, and forced us into this cause of 
try, and the tranquillity of other nations ; he noticed the 
treaties and conventions into which he had entered with 
foreign powers ; and he mentioned the general loyalty which 
prevailed amongst all ranks, notwithstanding continued ef- 
forts to mislead and seduce the people. 

As usual, the topics introduced into the king's speech 
became the subject of debate, both in the House of Lords 
and in the House of Common* ; but they excited little 
attention throughout the nation. Men of property were 
generally so much alarmed by the events which had oc- 
curred in France, that they reposed implicit confidence in 
the government ; and as administration seemed resolved 
not to despair of success, they derived great support from 
the approbation of the public. A minority, indeed, exist- 
ed throughout the country, hy whom the war was openly 
disapproved of ; but a* they consisted in general ot per- 
sons of little influence, they were unable seriously to em- 
barrass the measures of administration. When the king's 
speech was taken into consideration. Lord Wycombe mov. 
cd an amendment to the 



divine and universal interest by the petty motive of a j 
tonal provocation ? Mr Sheridan admitted thnt enormities 
bad been committed in France, which disgusted and sick- 
ened the soul. This was most true; but what relation 
hud these to England ? And if they had, what did it 
prove ? What, hut the eternal and unalterable truth, that 
a long-established despotism had so far degraded and de- 
based human nature, us to render it* subjects, on the first 
recovery of their rights, unfit for the exercise of them? 
That we and all the powers of Europe had reason to dread 
the madness of the French, he agreed ; but was this diffi- 
culty not to be accounted for? Wild and unsettled as they 
muM necessarily be from the possession of such power, 
the surrounding states had goaded them into a paroxysm 
of madness, fur)', and desperation. We called them mon- 
sters, and hunted them as monsters. The conspiracy of 
Pilnitz, and the brutal threats of the abettors of that plot, 
had to answer for all the additional horrors thnt had since 
disgraced humanity. We had covenanted for their ex- 

ihnt they turned upon 
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Reign at us with the fury which we had inspired. No reasonable 
George III. hope of success existed upon which we ought to proceed. 
w "Y^"' What was the state of our allies when we entered into 
the confederacy "'■ The force of Austria unbroken, though 
compelled to abandon Brabant, and the power of the ve- 
teran troops of Prussia absolutely untried, though the sea- 
sons and disease had induced them to retire from Cham- 
pagne. What was their state now ? Defeat had thinned 
their ranks, and disgrace had broken their spirit. They 
had been driven across the Hhinc by French recruits, like 
sheep before a lion's whelp, and that not after the mishap of 
a single great action lost, but after a succession of bloody 
contests of unprecedented fury and obstinacy. Where now 
was the scientific confidence with which we were taught to 
regard the efforts of discipline and experience, when op- 
posed to an untrained multitude and unpractised generals ? 
The jargon of professional pedantry was mute, and the plain 
sense of man was left to its own course. Mr Windham com- 
bated the opinion, that the enormities committed in France 
were the effects of the war. Mr Dundas defended the 
management of the war, and the activity which had been 
employed by government in conducting it. Our seamen in 
the beginning of the year were only fifteen thousand ; in the 
course of the war fifty-four thousand men had been added. 
At the commencement of the war we had only thirteen 
ships of the line and thirty frigates fit for service; at the 
present time we had eighty ships of the line and a hun- 
dred frigates in actual employment, which, with the arm- 
ed vessels now in the service of the public, made the whole 

menting the army, the 



He admitted that a safe and advantageous peace ought to IUign of 
be concluded, as soon as it could possibly be obtained; but Gw l! e "I. 
the security and benefits of peace with France must de- > "^^ m/ 
pend upon the establishment of a government essentially 
different from the present. After a lengthened discussion, 
the address was carried by an overwhelming majority. In 
the House of Lords a similar debate took place, and simi- 
lar arguments and views were respectively urged by the 
adverse parties; but ultimately the address was carried 
by a majority as decisive as that in the Commons. 

It is one of the characteristics of the British nation, to 
be at all times easily thrown into a state of anxiety and 
alarm, by any object which government for the time thinks 
fit to represent as dangerous. The two greatest objects 
of political terror to Englishmen have at all times been 
the fear of a foreign invasion, and the dread of secret con- 
spiracies by a disaffected party. During many ages Bri- 
tain has not been successfully invaded ; and, since the 
time of the Spanish Armada, no such attempt has been 
ntudc by any of those governments with which Britain has 
engaged in hostility ; but this circumstance, which leads 
reflecting persons to regard such a project as extremely 
unlikely to occur, seems to produce a contrary effect upon 
the people at large. The evils attending invasion having 
never been felt, lay hold of their imaginations, in the 
wildest and most exaggerated forms ; and from the terror 
thus produced, they are prevented from reflecting upon 
the difficulties attending the project, which deterred Louis 
XIV. from, attempting it while in the height of his power, 
and with the advantage of a disputed succession to the 
Yet such is the credulity of the British 



to the army. Mr Fox 
sors in the war ; contended that every state had a full 
right to regulate its internal government ; and asserted, 
that the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick had occa- 
sioned all the excesses of the French. He denied that 
the prodigal manner in which the French government 
conducted their affairs, and the confusion and ruin into 
which their finances were hastening, afforded any pros- 
pect of success to the allied powers. He remembered, 



upon this head, that administration can at any time throw 
them into a state of the utmost consternation, by cxprcss- 
i apprehension of a French invasion ; and from this 



apprehension ministers usually derive very considerable 
advantages. The voice of faction is for a time silenced by 
patriotic terror, and all parties hasten to arrange themselves 
under the banners of government for the defence of their 
country. The dread of plots and conspiracies produces 
effects somcwliat similar. It is true that no conspiracy of 
Englishmen was ever productive of danger to the govern- 



that during the American war there was much talk of a merit whilst it remained even tolerably popular; but this 
vagrant congress, which was nowhere to be found, of their never prevents the nation from being thrown into conster- 
miserablc resources, and their wretched paper money at nation, by intimations, on the part of government, that 



nee you 



cent, discount, of which, with any few some desperate conspiracy is secretly carrying on, and 
1 in your pock 

of a hundred dollars. The Americans were tranquillity. 



had! 



cket, you might purchase to ready to burst forth, to the utter destruction of the public 



exercising on each other the most into- During the war of which we arc now treating, Mr Pitt's 
tyranny, on the royalists the most unheard-of administration derived incredible strength from these two 

sources of terror ; the fear of invasion, and the dread of 



cruelty ; and it was then said, that if such principles were 
suffered to exist, if the cause of America were ultimately 
successful, there was an end of all civilised government, 
and England must be trodden in the dust. Yet then, said 
this statesman, I recommended negotiation, and lived to 
see Great Britain treat with that very congress so often 
vilified and abused, and the monarchy remain in sufficient 
vigour. Mr Fitt recapitulated the arguments formerly 
employed to prove that the aggression had certainly taken 
place on the part of France. The system adopted by the 
French, their usurpation of foreign territory, their hostile 
intentions against Holland, and their unprecedented views 
of aggrandisement and ambition, were subversive of all rc- 
ular government ; and unless it could be proved that we 
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had mistaken tf 
the war, even supposing that 

luid occurred in the prosecution of it. He conceived there 
was not the least probability of the continuance of the 
present government of France, 'flic efforts of the people 
had been merely the result of terror, and were supported 
by desperate resources, which could not possibly continue. 

' VOL. V. 



M 

conspiracies by disaffected persons. Nor did he want skill 
to profit by them. At the commencement of the war it 
had been believed by most persons, and perhaps by go- 
vernment, that it would be of short duration, the state of 
anarchy which succeeded the overthrow of the monarchy 
in France seeming to render that country an easv prey to 
the powerful armies by which it was invaded : and when 
any doubt of success was expressed, it was answered, that 
after making trial of the war for a year, we might desist in 
case we were unsuccessful. But although the original state 
of affairs had been considerably altered by the successes 
of the French, yet the British government still resolved to 
persist in the war, which, however, was now daily becoming 
less popular. On the other hand, the French leaders were 
greatly irritated by the persevering hostility of the British 
ministry, and in the pride of victory menaced England 
with invasion. It is evident that they had still too much 
business upon their hands on the Continent to be able to 
make the slightest attempt to carry their threats into exe- 
cution ; but the British administration, taking advantage 

So 
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Hi . t -a of of the threat, expressed their fears that it might be suc- 
G«Hjje III- cessful ; and proposed the arming of associations of vo- 
"""" lunteers, both cavalry and infantry, throughout the island, 
for the defence of the nation against foreign invasion, and 
the efforts of disaffected persons at home. They also en- 
couraged the raising of subscriptions to defray the ex- 
pense of these armed associations ; and although the mea- 
sure was disapproved by the minority in parliament, as an 
unconstitutional mode of raising money, it was supported 
by the majority- An act was passed authorising the em- 
bodying and training of volunteers, and the measure was 
carried to a considerable extent throughout the country. 
In like manner, though the political ferment occasioned 
by the French revolution had now considerably subsided, 
administration, aware of the strength derived from keep- 
ing the country in a state of anxiety upon political sub- 
jects, announced to parliament, by a royal message, (hut 
seditious practices had been carried on by certain socie- 
ties in London, with a view to overturn the constitution, 
and introduce the system of anarchy which prevailed in 
France ; and that their papers had been seized, and were 
submitted to the ^consideration of the house.^ On the same 

acted as secretary to the London Corresponding Society, 
and Daniel Adams, the secretary to the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information, were apprehended for treasonable 
i a warrant from Mr Dundas. Mr Home 
n for his ingenious philological writings, 
I as for the political part he had formerly acted in 
the turbulent days of Wilkes, the Reverend Mr Jeremiah 
Joyce, Mr Holcroft a dramatic writer, Mr Kyd a barrister, 
and Mr John Thclwall, who had for some time entertain- 
ed the town in the character of political lecturer, were also 
in a few days arrested and committed to the Tower on a 
charge of high treason. 

For the sake of giving solemnity to the inquiries made 
into this conspiracy, a secret committee of the House of 
Commons was chosen by ballot, the members of which 
were the friends of the minister. The report of the com- 
mittee concerning the alleged conspiracy amounted to 
little more than u recital of a number of advertisements 
from societies, or accounts of their debates, which had 
previously been inserted in the public newspapers ; but it 
served as a pretext for suspending tin Habeas Corpus 
act, and thereby enabling ministers to prevent any politi- 
cal movement, or avowed disapprobation of their mea- 
sures, from being rashly exhibited out of parliament. In 
the meanwhile the dread of invasion, added to the political 
alarm which had previously diffused itself throughout the 
country, and which was thus artfully maintained, confer- 
red upon ministers a degree of strength which, for a cen- 
tury and more, no British administration had possessed. 
Almost all men of property were their adherents; whilst 
their antagonists sunk into utter discredit, and suffered a 
species of persecution in every department of society ; so 
that it became dangerous to a man's prospects in the world, 
and in ordinary business, to express the slightest doubt of 
the propriety of any measure approved by government. 

In the early part of his administration, Mr I'itt had en- 
deavoured to rest his reputation, in a considerable degree, 
upon the improvement of the finances, and the hope which 
he held out of paying off the national debt. He now de- 
serted all such views; and taking advantage of the un- 
controlled power he [assessed at home, and the pliability 
of parliament, he engaged in a career of unexampled ex- 
penditure, in corrupting successive parties in France, or 
in the management of the war. 

From its first rise to eminence as • European power, 
Prussia considered France as its protector against the am- 
bition of Austria. During the present year, notwithstand- 



ing the resistance of a party in Poland, headed by the Reign of 
brave Kosciusko, that country was partitioned, and Prus- George III. 
sia obtained an ample shore of its territory. But the par- V "^"V">' 
tition of France was an object from which Prussia had 
every thing to fear, as it would destroy the only power by 
which Austria, the inveterate enemy of Prussia, had at all 
times been kept in awe. When the Prussian monarch 
found it necessary, in conjunction with his allies, to in- 
vade France in 1792, he retired upon the first appearance 
of a tolerably firm opposition, and gave the republic a 
respite of another winter, during which to arrange its 
strength, and call into action its resources. In the year 
1793 the Prussians remained extremely inactive till to- 
wards the close of the campaign, when at last, in conse- 
quence of repeated remonstrances from their allies, they 
advanced against Alsace; but being there repulsed, and 
the republic beginning to exhibit on all sides a firm mi- 
litary front, the king of Prussia declared that the expenses 
of the war were more than his finances could sustain, and 
required the other German states to supply him with, 
money, threatening in case of refusal to abandon the com- 
mon cause; and on their declining to comply with his 
demands, he actually began to withdraw his troops. But 
by this time the British ministry had engaged in the war 
with a degree of eagerness which induced them to make 
every sacrifice to obtain success ; and therefore, to avoid 
losing the assistance of Prussia, they offered a subsidy, 
which was finally adjusted, upon the condition that his 
Prussian majesty was to furnish sixty-two thousand troops, 
or thirty thousand beyond his contingent; for which his 
Britannic majesty was to pay him L.50,000 a month, 
L.100,000a month for forage, L.400,000 to put the army in 
motion, and L.100,000 on their return, or in all, for the re- 
maining nine months of the year, L. I, .150,000. At this 
rate the expense of the whole year would amount to 
L.1,800,000, of which the states general were to pay 
L.400,000; and the forces thus subsidised were to be 
commanded by an officer to be named by the king of 
Prussia. By this treaty the king of Prussia was enabled 
to keep his army upon the war establishment with little 
additional expense to himself, and with the power of claim- 
ing a share of whatever conquests were made from France ; 
whilst, by retaining the appointment of the general of the 
subsidized army, he preserved a complete command over 
it, and might prevent his troops from being worn out by 
active service, or restrain them from doing greater injury 
to the French republic than he 
expedient in the circumstances. 

All Europe looked forward with great anxiety to the ap- 
proaching campaign as decisive of the contest ; in which its 
whole powers, excepting Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
were actively engaged. At sea, where her strength could 
be most effectually exerted, Great Britain was eminently 
successful. An expedition under Sir Charles Grey and 
Sir John Jervis was sent to the West Indies, where Mar- 
tinique, St Lucie, and other islands, were taken. In the 
Mediterranean the French were driven from the island of 
Corsica, and the inhabitants acknowledged the king of 
(ireat Britain as their sovereign. But the most signal 
victory was that gained by Lord Howe over the French 
fleet on the first of June near Brest. During the first 
years of the revolution France had suffered much distress 
from a scarcity of grain ; and such was the inveteracy 
with which the present war was conducted, that the Bri- 
tish government had formed a plan of subduing that na- 
tion by famine, by preventing their obtaining supplies of 
provisions from any foreign country. In their distress 
the French rulers had applied for assistance to the United 
States of America, which still owed a considerable debt to 
France, contracted during the war by which their < 
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Reign of volution had been accomplished ; and they now offered to refuge in Britain. When Utrecht had submitted to the Reign of 
George III. accept payment of th is debt in corn, a commodity abound- enemy, the stadtholder, knowing that Amsterdam would George III. 
w t" w ing in America. The Americans, accordingly, delivered not be defended, left his country, and escaped in a fishing- V *^T»" / 
the grain in their own ports, and a hundred and sixty sail boat to England, where he and his family became imme- 
of vessels laden with grain set out for France. As soon as diate objects of royal liberality, and were treated with the 
this became known, Lord Howe was dispatched, in order, respect due to their rank and misfortunes. The Dutch, 
if possible, to intercept this valuable convoy; while the who had viewed the English with a very unfriendly eye 
French admiral, Villaret-Joyeuse, sailed from Brest to since the revolution of 1787, appeared to be highly pleased 
hazard an engagement with the British fleet, for the sake with this change in their affair*. They had treated our 
of preserving the convoy. The force of the hostile fleets soldiers with great illiberality, and refused to alleviate by. 
was nearly equal, the British having twenty-six, and the kindness or compassion the sufferings of the wounded, or 
French twenty-five sail of the line ; but the French line the distress of the fugitive*, who at length effected their 
was broken, and, after an obstinate engagement, six of retreat to Bremen, after a long and severe trial of their 
their ships were taken, and two sunk. Before the battle, patience and fortitude. The United Provinces were now 
however, the French admiral had detached a considerable revolutionized on the French model. Liberty, equality, 
force for the protection of the convoy, which was thus en- and the rights of man, were proclaimed ; representatives 
•bled with safety to reach its destined port. This victory of the people were chosen ; and the regenerated state was 
produced very great exultation in Britain ; and the fear named the Batavian Republic But the pretended friends 
of invasion which had been previously excited was abated of the Hollanders, in rescuing them from what they term- 
by so decided a proof of naval superiority. ed a disgraceful yoke, did not suffer them to enjoy real 

On the part of the French, however, these colonial and freedom or independence- 
naval losses were greatly overbalanced by the general re- The result of these successes was, that the king of Prus- 

sult of the campaign. The allies still concentrated their sia perceiving France restored to more than her ancient 

principal force against the Netherlands, and with that energy, and capable of humbling his enemy and her an- 

view, at the commencement of the campaign besieged and cient rival, the house of Austria, deserted the coalition, 

took Landrecies ; but the fortune of the war was speedily refused to accept of any further subsidy from Britain, and 

changed. General Pichegru advanced into maritime Flan- took under his protection, as neutral states, the whole 

ders, and in a variety of engagements defeated Count princes of the north-west of Germany ; thus becoming the 

Clairfayt, an Austrian general of great activity, who ruin- ostensible head and guardian of a large division of the 

ed his army by incessant and sanguinary efforts to drive empire, which was enabled to recover its tranquillity, and 

back a superior enemy. An attempt made by the grand to become a calm spectator of the prolonged contest, 

army to cut off the retreat of Pichegru proved unsuccess- which the rest of the empire under Austria continued to 

ful ; and the latter having in turn manoeuvred to intercept carry on against France. Spain was also under the neces- 

the communication of the imperialists with their maga- sit y of imitating the example of Prussia, though upon less 

lines at Ghent, was in like manner repulsed ; but fhe ob- favourable terms, being constrained to relinquish, as the 

•tinate conflict which he maintained, and the steady fire price of peace, her half of the island of St Domingo ; and 

of his troops, during a succession of conflicts, which lasted the Duke of Tuscany also deserted a contest in which be 

from daybreak till sunset, convinced the allied armies had reluctantly engaged. 

that the invasion of France had become a hopeless pro- In the meanwhile administration pursued their system 
ject. At last the French advanced, under General Jour- of alarming the friends of internal tranquillity, by the 
dan, from the eastward, and at Fleuru* gained a victory dread of conspiracies and attempts against the constitu- 
which cost the Austrian* nearly fifteen thousand of their tion. The persons who in the month of May had been 
best troop*. Mutual disgust, as well as discouragement, imprisoned on a charge of high treason were brought to 
now prevailed among the allies. The Austrian* retreated, trial in the end of October. The first was Thomas Har- 
leaving the Duke of York at the head of the British and die. His indictment stated nine overt act* of high trca- 
Hanoverian force* in considerable peril ; but, with the as- son ; first, forming an intention of exciting rebellion and 
sistance of the Earl of Moira, his royal highness made good insurrection, and conspiring to tubvert the government 
hi* retreat. This nobleman, who had distinguished him- and depose the king j secondly, writing various books, 
self in tbe American war, was opposed to the present war, pamphlets, letters, and addresses, recommending dele- 
which he had reprobated in his place in parliament But gates to a convention ; thirdly, consulting as to the means 
having nevertheless been sent by administration with a of forming such a convention ; fourthly, agreeing to form 
feeble armament to assist the royalists on the western themselves into a society for the purposes aforesaid ; fifthly, 
coast of France, and finding himself too weak to effect causing arms to be made in order to subvert the govern- 
any thing of importance in that quarter, he had brought ment and depose the king ; sixthly, conspiring to levy war 
back hi* troops ; and was afterwards sent with them to within the realm ; seventhly, conspiring to aid the ting's 
defend Ostend, where, learning the difficult nature of the enemie*; eighthly, composing and publishing certain books, 
Duke of York's situation, and perceiving that Ostend could pamphlets, letters, exhortation*, and addresses, for the 
not long be protected after the rest of Flanders had been purposes aforesaid ; and, lastly, procuring arms for the 
deserted, he marched across the country, and in the face purpose of levying war against the king, and exciting re- 
of much danger, and under great hardships, effected a bellion and insurrection. The written evidence consisted 
junction with the principal British army, to which this chiefly of advertisements and addresses, published in the 
reinforcement afforded seasonable aid. newspapers, many of which were expressed in a very in- 
The French were no lets successful on the Upper Rhine, temperate style ; and of the proceedings of the societies, 
and on the frontiers of Italy and of Spain. At the end of which were all public With regard to the alleged charge 
the campaign, an intense frost having set in, they rein- about arming the people, it appears to rest upon no solid 
forced their armies, and Pichegru invaded Holland. Af- foundation ; and the accusation and defence, therefore, 
ter a variety of engagements the British and Hanoverians, turned chiefly upon the question of treasonable intention 
together with some Austrian auxiliaries, whom Britain upon the part of the accused and hi* associate*. Hardie 
had subsidized, were repulsed, and found it necessary to was ably defended by the Honourable Thomas Erskinc 
abandon Holland to iU fate. Many Dutch families sought and Mr Vicary Gibbs, and the prosecution was conducted 
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Reign of by the attorney and solicitor general ; but after the pro- 
C leorg e III, ceedings had been protracted to the eighth day, the jury, 
S """Y">-' after some deliberation, brought in a verdict of not guilty. 

The next trial was that of Mr Home Tooke, who endea- 
voured to prove that he had merely followed the example 
of Mr Pitt, in recommending a plan of parliamentary re- 
form. The minister waa examined on the occasion, chiefly 
regarding the proceedings of the popular party, before 
the close of the American war, with a view to establish 
this point; but ho evaded most of the questions by alleg- 
ing a want of recollection. The acquittal of Mr Tooke 
was followed by that of Mr Thelwall ; and a despair of con- 
victing any one of the supposed traitors led to the aban- 
donment of the other indictments. 

As the war was becoming unpopular, the acquittal of 
these persons, which tended to discredit the alarms kept 
up by the friends of administration, was felt by them as 
an additional misfortune. Had the indictments been laid 
for sedition only, the prosecutions would probably have 
proved successful ; but ministers were led to carry mat- 
ters the length of an accusation of treason, by their suc- 
cess in a similar charge at Edinburgh in the preceding 
month of September, against two persons named Uobert 
Watt and David Downie. Watt had been a spy, employ- 
ed by government to attend political societies, and discover 
the designs of the leaders ; but as he was a needy person, 
and had been unable to communicate intelligence of much 
importance, he had received little pay. To cam more 
money, he thought fit to contrive a plot, which he com- 
municated to Downie and some others, for seining the 
castle and the public offices at Edinburgh, with a view no 
: of afterwards holding out his associates to govern- 
as criminals. Neither he nor they had any means 
of carrying such a plan into effect. But Watt having 
procured some pikes, deposited them in a cellar in his 
own house, where they were accidentally discovered ; the 
spy was apprehended ; and the persons to whom he had 



communicated his plan having come forwi 
against him and Downie, they were both 
high treason. Downie, who had done littl 



i found guilty of 
I little more than ap- 
i recommended to mercy, 
and afterwards pardoned"; but Watt was executed. 

Another source of encouragement to proceed with mea- 
sures of severity arose at this time out of a plot brouglit 
to light by some informers, and by way of ridicule termed 
the Pop-gun Plot. The persons implicated in this charge 
were, John Peter Le Maitre, a native of Jersey, and ap- 
prentice to a watch-case-maker in Denmark Street, St 
Giles ; William Higgins, apprentice to a chemist in Fleet- 
market ; and a man of the name of Smith, who kept a book 
stall in the neighbourhood of Lincoln's-inn. Their accuser 
was one Upton, an apprentice or journeyman to a watch- 
maker. Lc Maitre, Higgins, and Smith, were apprehend- 
ed on Saturday the 27th of September, by a warrant from 
the Duke of Portland, as secretary of state, and examined 
on Sunday the 28th, before the privy-council, the lords 
of which were summoned again to attend on Tuesday upon 
the same important business. The charge, supported by 
the testimony of Upton, bore in substance, that an instru- 
ment was to have been constructed by the informer Upton, 
in the form of a walking stick, in which was to have been 
inserted a brass tube ot two feet long ; that through this 
tube a poisoned dart or arrow was to have been blown by 
the breath of the conspirator Le Maitre at his majesty, 
either on the terrace at Windsor, or in the playhouse ; and 
that the poison was to have been of so subtle a nature, 
that if the point but glanced upon the king, it would pro- 
duce instantaneous death. Nothing short of the most con- 
summate ignorance of the state of human science could, 
on any ordinary occasion, have procured a moment's 



tent ion to so ridiculous a story as this ; but such is the well- Reign rf 
known credulity of the English nation regarding political ( ' <or K v 1 1 
dangers, that administration and their friends appear to v """~y~«-' 
have regarded this plot as an affair of some importance. 

Parliament assembled on the 30th of December. In 
the speech from the throne his majesty urged the neces- 
sity of persisting in the war, however unfortunate it had 
been ; and noticed the rapid decay of the resources of the 
enemy. The Dutch had, he observed, from a sense of 
present difficulties, entered into a negociation for peace 
with the prevailing party in France; but no established 
government could derive security from such a negociation. 
The most effectual means had therefore been employed 
for the further augmentation of the forces, on whose va- 
lour, as well as on the public spirit of the people, he placed 
the utmost reliance. This speech also mentioned the ac- 
cession of the sovereignty of Corsica to the British domi- 
nions ; a treaty of amity and commerce with America ; and 
the conclusion of a treaty of marriage between the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 

When an address to his majesty in similar terms with 
the speech was moved in common form, very animated de- 
bates took place in both houses of parliament. The war 
was attacked and defended upon the usual grounds, with 
this additional circumstance, that the events of the late 
cani|)aign gave considerable countenance to the assertions 
of opposition, that all hope of ultimate success was irra- 
tional. Administration, however, were no less powerful 
than formerly. On the last day of the preceding session 
they had received into official situations some of those 
supporters of the war who in former years had opposed 
their measures. Earl Fitzwilliam had been appointed pre- 
sident of the council ; the Duke of Portland became one 
of the secretaries of state ; Earl Spencer was declared 
keeper of the privy seal ; and Mr Windham, was appoint- 

U ||r Pit* with *e atfof h*is*frS 
relation Lord Grcnville, was understood to retain 
the efficient power of the state. Mr Dundas still retained 
the management of the war with France ; and, as a kind of 
third secretary of state, he performed a considerable part 
of the business which would otherwise have devolved upon 
the Duke of Portland ; while at the same time he continu- 
ed, as president of the board of control, to superintend 
the affairs of India, and to hold the office of treasurer of 
the navy. Earl Fitzwilliam was soon got quit of, being 
sent to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, under an agreement 
that he was to have full power to promote the repeal of 
the penal statutes against the Catholics, and to concede 
certain privileges which had been withheld in 1793. But 
ministers having altered their sentiments about some of 
these points, prohibited him from proceeding ; and as he 
insisted upon the terms on which he had accepted his 
situation, lie was recalled and dismissed from office. By 
joining ministers for a time, he was prevented from acting 
along with opposition in reprobating the war, and thus he 
was left insulated and separated from both parties. 

Among the debates of the present session, one of the 
most remarkable was that which occurred upon the mo- 
tion of Mr Grey in the House of Commons on the 26th of 
January 179o, that the existence of the actual govern- 
ment of France ought not to be considered as precluding 
a negociation for peace. After two years of war, which 
had drained this country of its blood and treasures, we did 
not appear to be one point nearer the object for which 
it was undertaken. From certain words of the minister on 
a former occasion, Mr Grey inferred that this was a war 
of extermination, a mortal strife, to be carried on till one 
lid, of the parties should be destroyed. He wished, by the mo- 
at- tion, to put the question to issue whether this opinion was 
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Reign of countenanced by the House of Commons. The public at the convention had determined never to treat with them Keipi «.<• 
Ceorire III. large, and even the enemy with whom we were contend- until there was a reform in the English government ? He George j | r. 
— ~>^"^ ing, had a right to know the length to which the contest recalled to the recollection of Mr Pitt the declaration of S -"V W 
was to be carried, and the terms upon which peace was to his father, that they should die in the last breach before 
be obtained. He endeavoured to show that there existed they granted the independence of America ; yet the first 
no prospect or chance of success in overturning by force act of the political life of the son had been to sign the 
of arms the republican government of France, and that a very independence which his father had deprecated. Ne- 
war persisted in with that view must necessarily be absurd; cessity had dictated that act; and ha must now, on the 
that the people of France were too firmly attached to their same account, retract his declaration respecting France, 
new arrangements to be likely to give them up, however The motion was opposed by Mr Dundas, on the ground 
they might chance their leaders ; that a dependence upon that it would fetter the executive government in their 
a decay of their finances was equally ill founded ; and that, negotiations for peace ; and ultimately the motion was 
both in the American war and in this, the affairs of the negatived, and the amendment adopted. 
British nation were unfortunately intrusted to persons un- On the following day the Duke of Bedford brought for- 
able to distinguish between the "fallacy of imperfect culco- ward, in the House of Lords, a motion similar to that which 
lations and the energy of a people struggling for indepen- Mr Grey had introduced into the House of Commons . 
dence. Our own resources were, he doubted not, equal to and Lord Grenville moved an amendment' precisely simi- 
every thing to which they ought to be applied, but not equal iar to that which had been proposed by Mr Pitt and carried 
to the conquest of France, or to a war of aggression. The in the House of Commons. A great deal of discussion fol- 
exhausted state of the emperor's finances was evinced by lowed ; but ultimately a large majority voted in favour of 
a memorial he had recently addressed to the circles of the the amendment. The victories of the French during the 
Upper Khine. Was it then from him, from the Italian last campaign, and the despair of ultimate success in the 
states, the kings of Sardinia, Naples, and Spain, or from war, which now began to lie entertained throughout the 
our disgraceful alliance with the empress of Russia, that country, encouraged opposition to renew the subject un- 
we expected assistance ? Or was it from our good German der a variety of forms, and to urge ministers to enter into 
ally, who had taken L.1,200,000 of our money, who had a negotiation ; but on every occasion the motions made by 
not brought into the field the sixty-two thousand men for them were negatived by a similar superiority of numbers, 
which he stipulated, who had denied our right to command The number of seamen and marines voted during the 
any of the Prussian troops, and contended that they ought present session amounted to a hundred thousand, whilst a 
not to march against the French, but to remain to defend hundred and nineteen thousand three hundred and eighty 
Germany? The strongest reason which a great nation could men were voted to form the guards and garrisons. In order 
have for war, was the defence of its honour; and this, he to procure the requisite number of seamen, the parliament 
contended, we had so fully vindicated, as to secure us from required the merchants to giro up a part of the crews of 
future insult. The decree of the convention in November their shipping, in proportion to the tonnage, and ordered 
1792 now formed no bar to a negotiation, as that decla- every parish to furnish one man for the service. A loan 
ration had been repealed, and followed by a contrary dc- of L.l8,O00,lHJO was found necessary, together with a large 
deration. As additional reasons, Mr Grey noticed the issue of exchequer bills, as the supplies voted amounted 
capture of Holland, and the debates in the diet at Katis- to no less than L.21',tf07,000. The new taxes were made 
bon, in which all parties agreed for overtures to the ene- payable on wine, spirits, tea, cofTec, stamps on deeds, in- 
my, except the elector of Hanover and the landgrave of surance on ships and cargoes, timber, and on persons wear- 
Hesse. Sir Pitt, in reply, asserted that the motion was ing hair-powder. 

utterly inconsistent with the sentiments formerly express- During the present session the trial of Mr Hastings 
ed by his majesty and by parliament, and therefore pro- was at length brought to a conclusion. The subject was 
posed an amendment, importing that it was the deter- discussed in a committee of the House of Lords. The 
mination of the house to prosecute the war, as the only lord chancellor and the Earl of Carnarvon considered Mr 
means of procuring a permanent and secure peace. Mr Hastings as criminal ; but he was ably defended by Lord 
Pitt contended that no nation at war with another ought Thurlow, who was supported by the Marquis of Lansdown, 
to treat for peace with a government which could not give the Bishop of Rochester, and others. When every part of 
security ; that this last was the great object by which alone' the accusation had been disallowed by the committee, the 
the war could be terminated ; that nothing but a series of report was reviewed by the house : and after some debates 
revolutions had been generated under the system and prin- on the mode of proceeding, it was resolved that the ques- 
ciples now prevalent in France; that the agriculture and tion should be put separately on sixteen points. The 
commerce of France were in the most disastrous situation, greatest number of peers who voted the defendant guilty 
and justice almost unknown ; that the house would never in any one respect did not exceed six, whilst the votes of 
willingly consent to treat with a nation of atheists ; that in not guilty on some of the charges were twenty-six, in 
April 17SS, the French had enacted the penalty of death others twenty-three, and in one nineteen. The lord clian- 
against any person who should propose peace with any cellor then intimated the decision of the court to Mr Hast- 
country which did not acknowledge the French republic ings, who received it in silence, and withdrew, 
one and indivisible ; that the admission of these principles At this time the debt, of the Prince of Wales amount- 
amounted to a confession of the usurpation and injustice ed to L£SO,0UO; but it had been arranged at court that 
of every other government ; and that treating with France these debts should be paid, and that the prince should 
would involve an acknowledgment of those principles which marry his cousin, the daughter of the Duke of Brunswick ; 
condemned the usurpation of all other governments, and and after some discussion in the House of Commons, his 
denied the very power which they were exercising. Mr establishment was fixed at L.li£5,O00, out of which he was 
Fox accused the minister of tergiversation, and contend- required to pay L.63,000 a year until his debts were li- 
ed, that he had in fact found it necessary to alter his con- quidated. The rents of the duchy of Cornwall, amount- 
duct; and that the impolitic speech which he had put into ing to L.13,000, were also set apart for the extinction of 
the mouth of his majesty, at the opening of the session, the debts ; and further sums were voted to defray the ex- 
had made a serious impression upon the public. What, penses of the marriage, us well as the repairs and decora- 
he asked, would have been the feelings of Englishmen, if tions of Carlton House. 
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Reign of Parliament was prorogued on the 27th of June by a 
Gwtff! III. gpeech from the throne, in which minister* thought it pru- 
> -^r~— ' dent to hold out to the public some prospect of negotia- 
tion. 

The incidents of the war during the year 1795 
• the preceding ye 



milder course of conduct, the military operations languish- Reign of 
ed; and the French army remained inactive till autumn, George III. 



less memorable than those of the preceding years. Lord 
Bridport, with an inferior force, attacked a French fleet 
near Port l'Oricnt, and took three of their ships. Vice- 
admiral Hotham pursued to the Genoese coast a fleet 
which had sailed trom Toulon to attempt the recovery of 
Corsica, and had captured one of his detached ships ; and 
having brought the enemy to a partial engagement, he took 
two sail of the line ; but he afterwards lost one of his own 
ships in consequence of damage sustained in the conflict. 
On the western coast of France, the enemy, with thirteen 
sail of the line and fourteen frigates, avoided coming to 
an engagement with Vice-admiral Cornwall!*, who had 
only eight ships including frigates. These events occur- 
red early in summer. But notwithstanding the vigilance 
of the British navy, the French captured, in the month 
of July, thirty sail of a valuable convoy returning from 
the Mediterranean, and also made prize of part of a Ja- 
maica fleet ; but, on tile other hand, their own commerce 
had sunk so low as to present few object* of attack to our 
cruizers and privateers. 

As the Dutch, though nominally the allies of the French, 
had, in fact, become subject to them, letters of marque 
were issued against them by Great Britain, and directions 
given to seize their colonial territories, under the profess- 
ed intention, however, of restoring thcra when the stadt- 
holder's government should be re-established. The Cape 
of Good Hope was taken, together with Trincomalee and 
the other Asiatic settlements of the Dutch, excepting only 
Batavia. Their territories in the West indies were not 
attacked during the present year, on account of the diffi- 
culties which the British experienced in that quarter in 
keeping in subjection the islands captured from the French, 
where various insurrections were incited by their ancient 
masters. Jamaica was aluo kept in a state of great alarm 
by a small tribe of independent negroes, called Maroons, 
who had long existed in the mountainous parts of the island. 
These people, having quarrelled with the white inhabitants, 
committed many cruel ravages, and were not subdued till 
Spanish hunters and blood-hounds were procured from the 
island of Cuba, and employed against them, which induced ' no war ! 



them at last to submit to deportation from the island. 

'1 he British ministry resolved, when it was too late, to 
give assistance to the royalists in the western parts of 
France; and an expedition, planned by Mr Windham, and 
guided by French emigrant officers, with troops, many of 
1 of prisoners of war, relieved from confine- 
lion of bearing arms against their native 
y, set sail for the French coast, and landed upon the 
extremity of the narrow peninsula of Quiberon. Here they 
fortified themselves ; but many of the troops proving un- 
faithful, and the expedition being otherwise ill conducted, 
they were speedily overpowered by the republicans, who 
put to death such of their countrymen as they found in 
arms fighting against them. By this fe " 
invasion of the French territory, nearly 
were killed or taken prisoners. 

The continental campaign on the side of Germany was 
of little importance during this year, but upon the whole it 
proved unfavourable to the French. The convention had 
shaken off the yoke of that sanguinary faction which, un- 
der Kobespierre and his frantic associates, had deluged 
the interior of France with blood, but had nevertheless the 
merit of calling forth with astonishing energy the powers 
of the country for the support of iu independence. The 
.•ss activity, anu anciuug a 



it crossed the Rhine near Menu under General Pi- 
chegru, I 

eluded for the winter. The convention, however, < 
ed a new form of government, consisting of an 
directory of five persons, elected by two representative 
bodies, to which the powers of legislation were intrusted; 
and it was expected, that if the war continued, the new 
executive power would endeavour to distinguish itself by 
some important operations. 

The British parliament was again assembled at an early 
period, namely, on the 29th of October. The state of pub- 
lic affairs wore at this period an unfavourable aspect. The 
French armies had been inactive during the summer, but 
they had lost nothing ; for the new republic retained pos- 
session of the territory extending from the Pyrenees to 
North Holland, and consequently of an immense length of 
coast opposite to Great Britain. Meanwhile, a dearth of 
provisions began to prevail at home. The winter, which 
had set in with extreme severity at the close of the year 
1704, and had enabled the French to conquer Holland with 
little difficulty, was followed by an ungenial summer, dur- 
ing which the crop failed in consequence of almost inces- 
sant rains. This state of things was productive of discon- 
tent among the lower orders, and the war was blamed as 
tending to aggravate the distress which they thus suffered. 
Previous to the assembling of parliament some meetings 
were held by the London Corresponding Society, for the 
purpose of petitioning the king and parliament in favour of 
peace and of parliamentary reform ; and as the meetings 
were held in the open fields, they were very numerously 
attended, but the persons composing them dispersed with- 
out disturbance. At the opening ot' parliament, however, 
some riots took place. 

His majesty proceeded from the palace to open the ses- 
sion of parliament at the usual hour ; and the crowd in St 
James's Park, which is always considerable on these oc- 
casions, was certainly much greater than usual. A fine day, 
and a rumour which had been circulated that a riot was 
likely to take place, contributed greatly to increase the 
multitude of the spectators. As the royal carriage pass- 
ed along the park, the predominant exclamations uttered 
were " Peace, peace I Give us bread : No Pitt ; no famine ; 
"" and a few voices were heard to exclaim, " Down 



feeble and ill-timed 



with George," or words to that effect. In the park and 
the streets adjacent to Westminster, stones and other mis- 
siles were thrown, some of which struck the state coach, 
lo of them, supposed to have been thrown from a 

by a small circular aperture. From this circutn- 
it was alleged to have been a bullet discharged by 
or by some similar engine ; but no bullet was 
; and happily it neither touched the king nor 

from the bouse through the park, the gat J o/the 1 
guards were shut to exclude the mob ; yet even this pre- 
caution was not sufficient to prevent a renewal of the 
outrages, and another stone was thrown at the carriage 
as it passed opposite to Spring Garden Terrace. After 
the king had alighted at St James's, the populace attack- 
ed the state-carriage, and, in its way through Pall-mall to 
the Mews, it was almost entirely demolished. The speech 
from the throne stated that the general situation of af- 
fairs, notwithstanding many events unfavourable to the 
common cause, was materially improved ; that the French 
had been driven back in Italy, and checked on the side of 
Germany ; that their successes, and the treaties of peace 
which they had entered into, were far from compensating 
the eritt they had suffered from the continuance of war | 
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Reign at that the unparalleled embarrassment and distress of their 
tieorgv III. internal situation had produced an impression that their 
""V^" / only relief must result from peace and a settled govern- 
ment ; that the crisis in which they now were must pro- 
bably produce consequences important to the interests of 
Europe ; and that if this crisis terminated in any thing af- 
fording a reasonable expectation of security in any treaty, 



i for and . 

i little novelty occurred, the expediency of conti- 
nuing the war having been so often discussed before. 

Meanwhile administration took advantage of the attack 
upon bis majesty's person to issue a proclamation, connect- 
ing the meetings of the Corresponding Society with the in- 
sults offered to his majesty, and also to bring forward two 
new penal statutes. The first was introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Grenville, and entitled an act for the 
preservation of his majesty's person and gov urn men t against 
treasonable and seditious practices. One clause enact- 
ed capital punishment against every one who should ex- 
ess, utter, or declare, by the publication of writings, or 
j any overt act, such imaginations, devices, or intentions, 
as were calculated to injure the king, impair his authority 
or that of the parliament, or promote an invasion of his 
dominions ; another provided, that all declarations tending 
to excite hatred or contempt of the king should be consi- 
dered as high misdemeanours ; and a third, that a second 
offence might be punished, either in the ordinary mode, 
or by banishment from the realm for a term not exceed- 
ing seven years. The other bill, introduced by Mr Pitt 
into the House of Commons, provided, that no meeting of 
any description of persons, exceeding the number of fifty, 
except such as might be called by sheriffs or other officers 
or magistrates should be holden for political purposes, 
unless public notice had been previously given by seven 
housekeepers ; that if such a body should assemble with- 
out notice, and twelve or more individuals should continue 
together, even quietly, for one hour after a legal order 
for their departure, they should be punished as felons, 
without benefit of clergy; and that the same rigour might 
be exercised, if any person, after due notice of the meet- 
ing, should use seditious language, or propose the irregu- 
lar alteration of any thing by law established. With re- 
gard to the delivery of lectures or discourses, or the ex- 
ercise of debate on topics connected with the laws and 
government of the country, u license was declared to be 
necessary. Very animated discussions took place upon 
these bills in both houses of parliament, and many peti- 
tions were presented against them; whilst, on the other 
hand, various corporations and public bodies petitioned 
for their enactment. But the result nevertheless was, 
that the bills were pasaed by great majorities. 

Still, however, administration were sensible that it would 
become necessary, for the sake of preserving their popu- 
larity, to assume an appearance ol willingness to put an 
end to the war ; and accordingly, whilst the bills were un- 
der discussion, each house received a message from the 
king, in which, alluding to the new constitution, and the 
directorial government of France, he stated that such an 
order of things had arisen as would induce him to 
ire of n< 



tion to negotiate. Similar observations were made in the Beign »f 
House of Peers. A species of advance towards negocia- 

George lit. 

tion was nevertheless made soon afterwards on the part of V -""V""-' 
Britain, though in a very oblique and indirect mode. Mr 
Wickham, his majesty's minister to the Swiss cantons, 
transmitted, on the 8th of March 1796, a note to M. Bar- 
tli61cmi, the French ambassador at Berne, staling that he 
the appearance of a disposition to treat for peace" on just himself was not authorized to enter into any negotiation, 
and suitable terms would be met, on the part of the Bri- but requesting information in writing on the part of the 
tish government, with an earnest desire to give it the French court about three points; first, whether France was 

disposed to send ministers to a congress to ni 
neral peace with his Britannic majesty and 1 
condl y, whether the French government wi 
state the general grounds upon which they would consent 
to conclude a treaty ; and, thirdly, whether the French 
government would think fit to propose any other mode of 
arriving at a general pacification. M. Barthelemi re 
ed an answer on the iJtith of the same month, stating 
the executive directory doubted the sincerity of 1 
overtures of peace, from the proposal of a general congress, 
which would lead to endless negotiations, and from Mr 
Wickham not having received powers to i 
press, utter, or declare, by the publication ot writings, or ing the willingness of France to make peace ; but < 
by any overt act, such imaginations, devices, or intentions, ing that the executive directory had no power to relin- 
quish any of the territories which the constitutional act had 



any desire < 



on the part of the 



declared to form an integral part of the French republic. 
With regard to the other territories occupied by the French 
armies, these might become objects of negotiation. But 
as the Netherlands and the island of St Domingo had 
been declared by the new French constitution to form 
part of the territory of the republic, the British govern- 
ment immediately published a note intimating that these 
pretensions on the part of France were totally inadmis- 
sible ; and that while they were persisted in, nothing was 
left but to prosecute a war equally just and necessary. 
This first attempt towards negotiation for peace gave rise 
to various debates in the British parliament, in all of which 
administration were supported by their usual majorities. 

Supplies were voted during this session to the amount 
of L.37,5cJH,000, and upwards of twenty-five millions and 
a half were borrowed. As no prospect existed that British 
armies could be employed on the Continent, the guards 
and garrisons were reduced to forty-nine thousand men ; 
the forces in the colonies were increased to seventy-seven 
thousand ; and the sailors and marines amounted to a hun- 
dred and ten thousand. Taxes were imposed on legacies 
to collateral relations, and on horses, and dogs, and hats ; 
the assessed taxes were increased, and also the duties on 
wine, tobacto, salt, and sugar. Parliament was dissolved 
on the 20th of May, and new elections immediately took 
place. 

An extremely active campaign was now opened by the 
French upon the Continent Their generals, Moreau and 
Jourdan, penetrated into Germany; but they were ulti- 
mately repulsed by the Archduke Charles, though not till 
they had reached the vicinity of Ratisbon. The retreat 
of Moreau, amidst hostile armies, and through the difficul- 
ties and entanglements of the Black Forest, formed one of 
the principal events of the war, and has been much laud- 
ed by some military writers, though severely criticised 
by Napoleon. On the side of Italy the French l 

■ in that quarter, 




the Alps by the Col di Tende, sjsjjgfcs. 



any i 

full readiness to give it the speediest effect. An 'address ing in rapid succession the victories at Montenotte, I 

of thanks having been moved, Mr Sheridan suggested an simo, and Oego, compelled the king of Sardinia to desert 

amendment, tending to promote immediate negotiation, the allies, and to purchase peace at the expense of a com- 

and to remove all obstacles to the attainment of peace ; siderable portion of his territory. He next descended into 

and Mr Fox also wished that the first advances should pro- the Milanese ; obliged the Italian states to surrender their 

ceed from our court ; but Mr Pitt and Mr Dundos thought finest paintings statues, aiid other curiosities, togetherwith 
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' Reign of multitude of sanguinary conflict* at Lodi, Arcole, Lonnto, 
tlcarge IH-Cattiglione, Rivoli, and other place*, he »ucceeded in sub- 
-v-*-' duing, by famine, Mantua, the only fortress that remain- 
ed to the Austrians in Italy. Few maritime event* of much 
, The Dutch were deprived of their 



with the exception of the 
/ but rich settlement of Batavia, in the island of 
Java ; and they also lost a squadron which they had sent 
out to attempt the re-capture of the Cape of Good Hope, 
but which was itself made prize of by the British admiral 
Sir George Elphinstonc, afterwards Lord Keith. On the 
other hand, the British were under the necessity of aban- 
doning Corsica, in consequence of the conquests of Bona- 
parte in Italy, and the mutinous spirit of his countrymen 
the Coreicans. The result of the campaign was, that the 
British ministry, in order to appease tne nation, found it 
necessary to send Lord Malmesbury to Paris on the pre- 
tence of attempting to negociatc a peace ; but it was af- 
terwards admitted by Mr Pitt that they had no wish to 
conclude a treaty, and that the measure was adopted 
merely in compliance with the wishes of the public. Ac- 
cordingly, as the French still refused to relinquish their 
hold of the Netherlands, this was accounted a sufficient 
reason for persevering in the war. 

In the early part of the session of parliament, which 
met on the 6th of October, there occurred few debates, 
on account of the intention to attempt an immediate ncgo- 
ciation, which had been announced in the king's speech, 
and afterwards from expectation of its issue. But at the 
close of the year the French directory, in consequence 
of an invitation from a disaffected party in Ireland, sent an 
expedition of seventeen ships of the line and many smaller 
vessels, having on board an army of eighteen thousand 
men under General Iloche, to invade that country. The 
violence of the weather prevented this armament from 
assembling at the rendezvous in Bantry Bay, and no land- 
ing was in consequence attempted . so that the fleet re- 
turned home with the loss of two ships of the line and two 
f rigates, which perished in a tempest, and of one frigate 
taken by the English. Shortly afterwards the French dis- 
embarked on the coast of Pembrokeshire twelve hundred 
and fifty criminals, whom they had sent aa soldiers upon 
the Irish expedition, and knew not how to dispose of after 
the failure of tttat attempt. 

At this period the first instance of serious difficulty oc- 
curred in the management of the British funding system. 
The large sums of money sent abroad as subsidies to fo- 
reign princes by government had diminished the quantity 
of gold and silver in Great Britain, whilst administration, 
through the medium of the Bank of England's paper, had 
issued immense sums for the public expenses, and in pay- 
ment of the additional interest of the national debt. The 
I by the Irish invasion coming in addition 



ces, produced a run upon the bank to 
its paper for specie; and us their coffers were 
ned, they found themselves under the necessity 
of giving a premium for bullion, which they paid with 
their paper. This made matters worse, as certain persons 
secretly melted down the guineas which the bank had 
caused to be coined and issued, and sold the gold to the 
bank as bullion fur the sake of tile premium. A ruinous 
traffic was thus carried on by the bank, which purchased 
bullion at a high rate, while they gave out their guineas at 
l*r. The directors, therefore, were under the necessity 
of laying their case before the privy council, which, after 
considering the circumstances of the case, issued an order 
authorizing the bank to discontinue the payment of their 
notes in cush. Considerable alarm was occasioned by this 
step ; and committees of both houses of parliament were 
1 to inquire into the state of the bank s 



But although these were reported as prosperous, yet each Heign .if 
committee recommended a continuance of the rcstric- Grwrp- 1 f L 
tion ; and an act was therefore passed for confirming it, V """T"^ - ' 
while, to render it less inconvenient, bank notes for one 
and two pounds were put into circulation. As the bank 
of England is the medium through which the British go- 
vernment issues all payment*, and as these payments were 
made in the banks paper, which administration might 
induce the directors to augment indefinitely, many pcr- 



idicted that this paper would speedily 
compared with gold and silver, as the 
nd the American paper currency had 



sons feared and [ 
•ink in value when < 

French assignats and the American paper 
done when rendered inconvertible at pic 
The stability of the British funding i 
speedily displayed itself. The credit of "the bank s [ 
remained unshaken, because government received it in 
payment of all taxes; and although depreciation soon 
followed, and prices necessarily rose, yet, from confidence 
in our resources, and a conviction of the immutability of 
the national faith, this depreciation was confined within 
narrower limits than it would have reached in other coun- 
tries not so favourably circumstanced, and the credit of the 
paper continued unaffected by an operation which would 
have utterly ruined it anywhere else. 

During the preceding year the emperor had received a 
subsidy, under the name of a loan, from the British go- 
vernment, and a new subsidy was now given him under a 
similar denomination. To supply this and the rest of the 
national expenses, L.27,647,0tiU were voted early in the ses- 
sion, and afterwards above fifteen millions additional were 
thought necessary, and voted. Two loans were nego- 
ciated by government; one of sixteen millions and a half, 
in the usual way, from money-brokers; and another of 
eighteen millions, called the Loyalty Loan, from the nobi- 
lity and gentry being requested to fill it up, which they 
did with great eagerness. The troops voted consisted of 
a hundred and twenty thousand seamen ; sixty thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-five soldiers for European service, 
and above sixty-four thousand for the dependencies of 
Great Britain. As the threat of invasion was now reviv- 
ed, a large supplementary body of militia was levied, to- 
gether with a considerable force consisting of cavalry. 
The interest of the two loans was provided for by taxes 
upon houses, stage-coaches, horses, auctions, stamps on 
agreements and newspapers, ornamental plate, spirits, tea, 
coffee, and other articles. Towards the close of the ses- 
sion the opposition brought forward motions to address 
the king to dismiss his ministers, resume the negotiation 
with France, and repeal the two acta introduced in the 
preceding session, by Lord Grcnville and Mr Pitt, for ex- 
tending tiie treason laws, and imposing restrictions upon 
popular meetings for political purposes. They were en- 
couraged by a variety of addresses which were present- 
ed to his majesty at this time from different parts of the 
country, advising him to dismiss the present ministry ; but, 
as usual, their efforts proved unavailing. 

The French had now acquired such an ascendency over 
the Spanish monarchy, as to induce the government of 
that country to declare war against Britain; and soon 
afterwards the Spanish fleet, amounting to twenty-seven 
sail of the line, attempted to join a French armament; 
but they were attacked by Sir John Jen is on the 14th 
of February, near Cape St Vincent, with only fifteen sail 
of the line; and four of their ships, of from seventy-four 
to a hundred and twelve guns, were made prizes by the 
British fleet. This victory may be regarded as the first of 
that mighty series of naval triumphs with which the name 
of Nelson is indissolubly associated. The British force 
consisted of two ships of a hundred guns, two of ninety- 
eight, two of ninety, eight of seventy-four, and one of 
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Reign of sixty-four, with four frigates, a sloop, and a cutter. The morning m now coming up, Sir John Jcrvis made signal Reign of 
George III. Spaniards had one four-decker of n hundred and thirty- to bring to. If the enemy hod chosen at this moment to Geor K c , "- 
s— ~V"" ' six guns, six three-deckers of a hundred and twelve, avail themselves of their great superiority of force, the "'-""i - "-' 
two eighty-fours, and eighteen seventy-fours ; with ten situation of the British admiral would have been most 
i and a brig. The disparity of force was therefore critical. His ships could not have formed without abuli- 
as. The British were formed in two lines in the doning those which they hud captured, and running to 
most compact order of sailing; and, by carrying a press leeward; the Captain was lying a perfect wreck on board 



of canvas*, Sir John Jervis came up with the enemy s 
fleet at half-past eleven on the 14th, before it had time to 
collect and form a regular order of twit tie. Nut a moment 
was to be lost; so, departing from the regular system, the 
British passed through their fleet, in a line formed with 
the utmost celerity, tacked, and thereby cut off nine ships, 
or one third, from the main body. Hie vessels thus sepa- 
rated attempted to form on the larboard tack ; but only 
one of them succeeded, under cover of the smoke, which 
prevented her intention being discovered till she had 
reached the rear ; whilst the others were so warmly re- 
ceived that they put about, and did not again appear in 
the action till towards its close. The admiral now made 
a signal to tack in succession ; but Nelson, whose sta- 
tion was in the rear of the British line, perceiving that 
the Spaniards were bearing up before the wind with an 
intention of forming their line, going large, and joining red which, I 
their separated ships, or avoiding a close engagement, 
disobeyed the signal, without a moment's hesitation, and 
ordered his ship to be wore. This at once brought him 
in contact with the Santissima Trinidad of a hundred 
and thirty-six guns, the San Josef of a hundred and 
twelve, the Salvador del Mundo of a hundred and twelve, 
the San Nicolas of eighty, the San Isidro of seventy-four, 
another seventy-four, and another first-rate ; but Trow- 
bridge, in the Culloden, immediately joined, and nobly 
ported him ; and for nearly an hour did the Culloden 
1 the Captain, Nelson's ship, maintain the most terribly 
qual contest recorded in the annals of naval warfare. 
At length the Blenheim, passing between them ond the 



her two prizes, with her fore-topmast shot away, and not 
a sail, shroud, or rope left, while her wheel was smashed ; 
and many of the other ships were so shattered in their 
masts and rigging as to be wholly unmanageable. But 
the Spani»h admiral, Don Josef dc Cordova, having inquir- 
ed of his captains whether they judged it proper to renew 
the action, and nine having answered in the negative, whilst 
others gave their opinion in favour of delay, abandoned 
all idea of recommencing the battle, and drew off, leaving 
the British in possession of the prizes which they had so 
gallantly won. For this victory the commander-in-chief 
was rewarded with the title of Earl St Vincent, and Rear- 
admiral Nelson had the order of the Bath given him. It 
was his skilful and daring disobedience of orders which 
rendered the battle decisive. 

At the commencement of the summer an event occur - 
>ad the French been prepared to attempt an 



invasion of this country, might have been productive ot 
serious evils. This was a mutiny in the fleet. Gross im- 
positions hud for some time been practised upon the 
ty and quality of the p 



At length the Blenheim, passing between them and the crew of the Queen Charlotte, and 

enemy, gave them a respite, while she poured in her fire Spithcad, refused to act ; and treat! 

upon the Spaniards. The Salvador del Mundo and San remonstrances of the officers, they 

Isidro now dropped astern, and were fired into in a ma*- gates, who after a formal consultatio 



men, both as to the quantity i 
allowed them ; and they had made an anonymous 
cation for redress to Earl Howe. But the applic 
disregarded, because the strictness of discipline f 
the open avowal or appearance of discontent, which his 
lordship inconsiderately supposed had no existence ; and 
the seamen, disappointed of the expected relief, resolved 
to enforce the consideration of their claims. Accordingly, 
when orders were given to prepare for putting to sea, the 
crew of the Queen Charlotte, and other ships lying at 

ng with contempt this 
made choice of dc 



opped astern, and were fired into in a mas- gates, who after a formal consultation drew up petitions to 

terly style by the Excellent, Captain Collingwood. The the board of admiralty and the House of Commons. Earl 

San Isidro struck, and the Salvador also hauled down her Spencer, first lord of the admiralty, dreading a dangerous 

but Collingwood, disdaining the parade of taking mutiny, and not thinking the demands of the seamen unren- 

cssion of beaten enemies, pushed on, with every sail sonablo, promised compliance ; and the king readily offered 

to save his old friend and messmate. Nelson, in the full pardon to all who should immediately return to their 

Captain, which was at this time fired upon by three first duty. But the seamen would not be satisfied till the 

rates, by the San Nicolas, and by a seventy-four; whilst the parliament had confirmed the promises of the admiralty ; 

Blenheim was ahead, and the Culloden, crippled, astern, and as some delay thus ensued, the irritation of their 

Ranging up in the noblest style, and hauling up his main- minds led to a contest with Vice-admiral Colpoys, in which 

sail just astern, Collingwood passed within ten feet of the some lives were lost. An act, however, was passed for the 

San Nicolas, and giving her a tremendous fire, passed on to gratification of the seamen in point both of pay and pro- 

the Santissima Trinidad. The San Nicolas then luffed up, visions ; and subordination was restored at Spithcad and 



when the San Josef fell on board her, and Nelson resumed 
his station abreast of them, and close alongside. But the 
Captain being now incapable of further service, either in 
the line or in chase, Nelson directed the helm to be put 
to starboard, and the boarders to be called up. His or- 
ders were instantly obeyed ; the San Nicolas was boarded, 
and, after a short but sharp contest hand to hand, carried 
in the most brilliant manner. But a fire of pistols and 
musketry having been opened on the victors from the stern 
gallery of the San Josef, Nelson, directing his cuptain to 
send more men into the prize, gave orders for boarding 
that ship from the San Nicolas ; and, leading the way him- 
self, exclaiming " Victory or Westminster Abbey !" the 
thing was executed in an instant, with an energy and 
enthusiasm which rendered all resistance hopeless. But 
the Spaniards had still eighteen or nineteen ships which 
had suffered little or no injury ; and as the part of the 



Plymouth. The concession of these claims encouraged 
the seamen at the Nore to insist on a more punctual dis- 
charge of arrears, a more equal distribution ofprize-moncy, 
and a general abatement of the severity of discipline. A 
council of delegates was elected, at the head of which was 
a seaman named Richard Parker, who took the command 
of the fleet, and prevailed upon the men to reject repeat- 
ed offers of pardon. He robbed two merchant ships of 
provisions, obstructed trade by the detention of other ves- 
sels, and fired on some ships of war which refused to acccdo 
to the mutinous combination. An act of parliament was 
passed in the beginning of June, denouncing capital punish- 
ment against all who should hold intercourse with the re- 
bellious ships, or voluntarily continue on board; and as 
the public strongly disapproved of this last mutiny, for 
which no excuse could be offered, the seamen gradually re- 
turned to their duty. Parker was apprehended, and, along 



fleet which had been separated from the main body in the with several other mutineers, punished with death ; and a 
vol. v. 3 f 
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Reign of considerable number were also condemned after trial, but away, a seaman of the name of Crawford nailed the flax H«ign of 

tivoTKelll. (he greater part of them were pardoned. to the top-mast head. 1 This victory excited the most George lit. 

s— "V"*' During the summer the port of Cadiz was blockaded lively ioy in the British nation, from its tendency to put K """"'Y-""' 

bv the British fleet under Sir John Jcrvis, now Earl St an < nil to all dread of invasion. 



Vincent ; and an attempt was made against the Spanish 
island of Tcnerifle, but without success. Meanwhile an- 
other fleet under Admiral Duncan watched the Tcxel ; 
but the blockading force having retired for a short time, 
the Dutch fleet, under Admiral De Winter, put to sea. 
Intelligence of this event having been brought to Admi- 
ral Duncan at Yarmouth, he instantly proceeded in quest 
of the enemy ; and about eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
of the 11th October 171)7 he got sight of the squadron 
which had been left to watch their motions, and which 
displayed signals of an enemy to leeward. Admiral Dun- 
can immediately made signal for a general chase, and 
soon pit M^iit ottlie I Jut eh. [.'Milium in a l.;u „:i the .star- 
board tack to receive him, the land between Camperdown 
and Egtnont being then about nine miles to the leeward. 
On making this discovery, he shortened sail to connect 
the squadron ; and finding there was no time to be lost in 
making the attack, he made signal to bear up, break the 



While their allies, or rather subjects, were suffering these 
disasters by sea, the French armies triumphed on the Con- 
tinent. Bonaparte advanced from Italy against the centre 
of the Austrian dominions, and, after several sanguinary 
conflicts, crossed the Alps where they approach the fron- 
tiers of Hungary, and forced the emperor to conclude 
preliminaries of peace at Lcobcn, on the lsth of April, 
which were followed by a definitive treatv, signed at Cam- 
po i'ormio, near I Mine, on the 17th of October. The 
emperor acquired the citv of Venice ; but he relinquished 
the Milanese and the Netherlands, and, hv secret arti- 
cles, consented thai the Hhine should form the boundary of 
France. Britain being now left aloue in the contest into 
which she had originally entered as an auxiliary to Aus- 
tria and Prussia, the government opened u negotiation to- 
wards the close of the summer; and us both the trench 
and British nations eagerly wished fur a termination of this 
sanguinary contest, it is probuble that administration scri- 



enemy s line, and engage each ship her opponent to lee- ously wished to conclude a treaty ; hut at this time a party, 

The headed by the director Hurras, had gained the ascendency 
in France, and resolved to continue the war. A demand 
was therefore made that Britain should renounce every con- 
quest as a preliminary to ncgociation, whilst France reserv- 
ed a right to make further demands ; and on this being re- 



ward, without waiting to form the line of 

>beyed ; 

i on the enemy's rear, 
his division following his example ; and about forty mi- 



fustd, the British ambassador, Lord Malmeshury, was dis- 
missed from Lisle, where the negociations had been opened. 
Parliament assembled on the "id of November. In the 



promptly and gallantly obeyed; Vi. 

tuple; and a 

nutcs past twelve o'clock the battle commenced. Admiral 
Duncan, in the Venerable, also passed through the enemy's 
line, at the head of his division, and began a close action 
with the enemy's van, which lasted two hour* and a half, 

when all the masts of the Dutch admiral's ship were ob- speech from the throne his majesty Haled his 
served to go by the board, and she not long afterwards that his endeavours to restore peace had been rendered 
struck to her opponent. The Dutch vice-admiral's ship ineffectual, and expressed the fullest reliance on the mag- 
being also dismasted, surrendered to Vice-admiral Ons- 
low, and nine other* became the prizes of the conquerors. 
The battle was obstinate and sanguinary; but its deci- 
sive results may be asteribed to the bold manoeuvre of in- 
stantly pushing between the enemy and the land, to which 
they were fast approaching. Had Admiral Duncan waited 



nanimity and courage of the people. During this session 
of parliament few or none of the members of opposition 
attended. At the close of the preceding session i they had 
declared it to be their intention to retire from parliament ; 
and they justified their conduct bv alleging that, in limes 
when every man who censured trie measures of ad mini- 
to form line of battle, in the ordinary way, there cither stratibn was regarded as in league with the enemy, it was 
would huve been no action at all, or if the British had equally painful and useless to incur such odium; that if 
attacked, the Dutch admiral, by getting nearer to the they declared their sentiments, they were proclaimed as 



shore, would probably have drawn both fleets on it, which 
would luive been a victory to him. The force on both 
sides was nearly equal, each squadron consisting of six- 
teen ships of two decks ; but of the British not more 
than ten ships were seriously engaged, and these captured 
eleven of the enemy. Had Admiral Duncan's fleet been 
composed of the same materials as Lord St Vincent's, 
every Dutch ship would have been taken ; and the same 
result would have followed hud all the ship* followed the 
example set them by the Vcncrublc. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the British squadron was composed of very in- 
different and inadequate vessels, many of them having 
been intended for liulunnen ; and that it was otherwise 



the enemies of the king, ami if they tacitly acquiesced in 
the measures of the minister, they voluntarily took upon 
themselves n share of the responsibility ; that they nad 
done their utmost to prevent the war, and hud urged re- 
peatedly the necessity ol bringing it to a speedy termina- 
tion, without persuading their opponents ; that events must 
now take their natural course ; and that as they could not 
aid by their counsel, it should not be said that they embar- 
rassed by their opposition. This retirement of opposition 
was much resented, and spoken of with great bitterness, by 
the friends of administration, as it suggested to the nation 
the idea that government wa* conducted by the power of 
the crown olune, unchecked by anv discussion of its mea- 



in many respects ill conditioned and deficient; but there sures in the two legislative assemblies, 
was no want of gallantry on the part of the crews, and The inability of the hunk of England to pay upon dc- 
when the main-top-gallant mast of the Venerable was shot mand its notes in specie, uccording to ancient custom and 



1 The following characteristic anecdote ha« been relate! of an officer 
Captain InglU ol tbe Uelliijut-ux of sixty-four 
ng naval oth. 



who distinguished himself by his gallantry In this action. 



it-ux ol' sixty-four guns, owing cither to long absence from the service, or to an inaptitude not very 
ei.t of tiit- old sellout, bad neglected to make himself master of the signal-book ! and on the morning of 
came necessary to act with promptitude, in obedience to the sigiaiLi, he found himself more puzzled than 



the day of battle, when it became 

enlightened by it. Alter poring ov er it for some time, w ithout being in any degree benefited by the perusal, he threw it with 
tempt upon the ilcck, exclaiming in hrmil Scotch, " Damn mo, up wi' tbe hellem and gang into the middle ol." These words are 
instinct with the true spirit of battle, aial show that Captain InglU bravely anticipated the remedy ill such cases provided by Nelson, 
who, in his celebrated memorandum SO the eve of the mighty combat of Trafalgar, observes, that " it'o captain should be at a loss, he 
very wrong if be lav his ship alontrslde of 'the < r.ee.n." In strict cunfortuil 
ing into the middle o't," by attacking tbe enemy's vi 



tv with this doctrine, the llcllirpjeux Inst no time 
" to throw into confusion, allltough she got 
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Uv'tgn of the terms of the obligation contained in these note*, ap- 
<• •• rge III. pu.rs now to have created in Mr I'itt'» mind tomo dread 
1""*"' respecting the funding system, mid an apprehension, that 
from the immense sums annually borrowed, and the cor- 
responding quantity of paper-money necessarily issued to 
pay the interest of the loans, the system might be car- 
ried so far as to discredit the paper-money issued in the 
name of the bank of England. And this apprehension 
was strengthened by a fact, of which everybody was daily 
becoming more sensible, namely, that the money price of 
all kinds of property in Great Britain had rapidly risen 
during the war; and this rise of price was justly ascribed 
to a gradual sinking in the value of money, or of paper, 
the only money used in Britain, in consequence of its too 



military stores, proper compensation would be made : and Reign of 
the bill was also intended to give a power of embodying n ^corg e^l II. 
portion of the regular militia, and employing them in the ' ~* *<~^ 
defence of the country. Tins bill was passed into a law 
after some unimportant debates, the principal members of 
opposition not usually attending. 

As it was supposed that the war, on the part of Britain, 
would occasion greater expense than when all Europe had 
been engaged in it along with her, the supplies were aug- 
mented to I.^i5,000,(XM) ; and, with a view to draw re- 
sources from distant parts of the country, instead of rais- 
ing large loons for the public service, which were ncgo- 
ciated in London alone, Mr Pitt brought forward a scheme 
by which proprietors of land were enabled to redeem the 



great abundance. Mr Pitt therefore proposed, instead of land-tax ; in other words, the owner of land, and, failing 



to defray tl 



him, any other person, was to be permitted to purchase this 
tax, by a transfer of stock, which produced a dividend 
greater than the amount of the impost. The measure be- 
came law, but produced little immediate effect. 

On the 25th of May Mr Pitt brought forward a bill in 
die Hou*e of Commons, with a view to increase the navy, 
and to resist with greater success the threatened invasion. 
On this occasion an event occurred, which indicated, that 
by the long possession of power, and the support he had 
received from the nation, Mr Pitt hud suffered to grow 
upon him a certain haughtiness of manner and impatience 
of contradiction, which, in former times, would have proved 
extremelv inconvenient to a British minister. On the sub- 
ject of his proposed bill, he observed, that the object he 
had in view was to suspend, for a limited time, the 



borrowing the whole sum 
of the war, and imposing no 

site to pay the interest of the loun, that heavier taxes 
I be imposed, in order to defray a portion of the cx- 
ry expenditure. Accordingly an act was passed 
for raising seven millions within the year: and this was to 
be effected by augmenting the assessed taxes, but so as 
not to compel any individual to pay more than one tenth 
of his income. The leading members of opposition attend- 
ed to oppose this extraordinary measure, but without effect. 

As the French were now disencumbered of all other ad- 
versaries, it was naturally expected that they would turn 
their anus in a more direct manner than formerly against 
the British empire. The result of the combination of the 
states of Europe for the partition of France had been ex- 
tremely disastrous, and had left the new republic in jxm- 
i of an extent of territory which the ablest and most 
i of the French monarch? had in vain aspired to 
possess. The command which they had now obtained of 
Holland rendered France more dangerous than formerly, 
by the superior means of invasion which an additional ex- 
tent of coast and the possession of a large quantity of 
shipping might afford; find had the French navy been less 
weak, or the French rulers possessed of greater ability, a 
dangerous crisis in the history of Great Britain might at 
this period have occurred. It never was the interest of 
any British administration to conceal from the public at 
large the possibility of a foreign invasion ; and as the 
French government at this time boasted of their intention 
to make such an attempt, and ordered a considerable army 
to advance to the sea coast, it became the duty of mini- 
sters in (treat Britain to make preparations to resist any 
such effort. Accordingly they came forward in parlia- 
ment to propose measures of defence; and the danger with 
which the nation considered itself as threatened obliged all 
men in some measure still to adhere to an administration 

which in other respects might have lost their popularity plied, that if every measure adopted against the designs 
from the ill success of their late measures. On the 8th of France was to be considered as hostile to the liberty of 
of February 1798 Mr Dundas introduced into the House this country, then indeed his idea of liberty differed widely 
i bill to enable the king to incorporate in the from that of the 

if it were not passed in a day, I 
might elude its effects. But if the me 
and if a notice of it would enable its effects to be eluded, 
how could the honourable gentleman's opposition be ac- 
counted for, except from a desire to obstruct the defence of 
the country? Mr Tierney called Mr Pitt to order; and 
the Speaker observed, that whatever had a tendency to 
throw suspicion on the sentiments of a member, if con- 
veyed in language that clearly marked that intention, was 
certainly irregular. Mr Pitt replied, that if the house 
waited for his explanation, he feared it must wait a long 
time. He knew very well that it was unparliamentary to 
state the motives that actuated the opinions of gentlemen ; 
but it was impossible to go into arguments in favour of n 



lections which various descriptions of persons enjoyed, to 
prevent them from being impressed into the service of 
the navy ; and he stated it as his wish that the bill should 
that day pass through its different stages, with a suitable 
pause at each if required, and that it should be sent to the 
Lords for their concurrence. Mr Tierney remarked on the 
very extraordinary tmumcr in which Mr Pitt called upon 
the bouse to adopt this measure. He had imagined thut 
the augmentation of the navy was to be provided for in 
the usual way ; or, if any very uncommon mode was to be 
resorted to for the attainment of that object, that notice 
would have been given to the house. He hnd heard no 
arguments that proved its propriety; and even if he hud, 
some time ought to have been allowed to weigh the force 
of such arguments, before proceeding to give three or four 
votes on a measure, of which no notice of any kind had 
been given. If the ministers persisted in hurrying the bill 
through the house in the manner proposed, he must give 
it a decided negative; and, indeed, from what he had al- 
ready teen, he must view all their measures as hostile to 
the liberties of the subjects of this country. Mr Pitt re- 



regular militia a portion of the supplementary militia. And he had given notice b 
this bill being passed with little debate, tie same mini- if it were not passed 
ster, on the 27th of March, moved for leave to bring in an- might elude its effecti 



bring i 

oilier, to enable his majesty to provide for the security 
of these realms, and to indemnify persons 



.mil 
who 




might suffer injury in their property by the operation of 
such measures. The object of this bill was to provide for 
every possible emergency, by giving a power to his majesty 
to discover what persons were prepared to appear in arms 
and to be embodied for the public defence ; and also to 
ascertain what number of the inhabitants of certain dis- 
tricts would be able to act as pioneers, or in other labo- 
rious situations. The other provisions were, that in the 
event of its being necessary to employ persons as pioneers 
to remove stock, or assist in facilitating the carriage of 
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Reign of question, without sometimes hinting at the motives that 
George III- induced an opposition to it. He submitted to the judg- 
' ' mcnt of the house the propriety of what he argued ; and 
he would not depart from any tiling he hud advaneed, by 
either retracting or explaining it. The result of this 
altercation was a duel on the following Sunday between 
Mr Pitt and Mr Tierney. They went to Putney Heath, 
attended by seconds, and, standing at the distance of 
twelve paces, fired two shots each ; but Mr Pitt discharged 
his second pistol in the air, upon which the seconds in- 
terfered, ond thus the affair terminated. 

During the summer of this year a rebellion broke out in 
Ireland, the particulars of which will be stated in their 
proper place. The enthusiasm which the French revolu- 
tion had kindled in so many quarters of Europe extended 
itself to Ireland. There, some men of ardent imaginations, 
chiefly Protestant dissenters, persuaded themselves that 
they could regenerate their country, cast off the dominion 
of Great Britain, heal the unhappy divisions among the in- 
habitants of Ireland, and convert it into an independent 
republic As early as the year 1793 these persons formed 
themselves into a society, under the name of the United 



Irishmen, and were gradually joined by a very large pro- 
portion of the population of the country. They applied 
for aid from France ; and it was in consequence o: their 



urgent invitation that the unsuccessful expedition under 
General Hoche was undertaken. From that period the 
country remained in a state of die greatest alarm. On 
the one side rigorous laws were enacted, and every effort 
was made, by severity of punishment, to repress nil appear- 
ance of opposition to the existing government; whilst, on 
the other, the common people busied themselves in the 
fabrication and concealment of pikes, or broke into the 
houses of country gentlemen, to seize whatever fire-arms 
they could discover. The schemes of the disaffected party 
were greatly disconcerted by the discovery and apprehen- 
sion oT their principal leaders. A rebellion, however, ac- 
tually broke out ; but, though attended with considerable 
destruction of human lives and of property, it was of a 
partial nature, and speedily suppressed. During its exist- 
ence some circumstances occurred which completely de- 
monstrated of how visionary a nature had been the schemes 
of those persons who hoped to establish in Ireland an in- 
dependent government upon any basis that could afford 
a tolerable hope of national prosperity. The disaffected 
party among tile Protestants, too weak to be able of them- 
selves either to shake off the dominion of Great Britain, 
or to assume the ascendency in Ireland, were under the 
necessity of calling in the aid of the Koman Catholics, 
who constitute the great mass of Irish population ; and 
! the more readily ind 



they were the more readily induced to do so, from a no- 
tion, which of late years had very generally gained ground 
in Europe, that religious sentiments form no |iroper ground 
of distinction in civil society, and from perceiving the fa- 
cility with which the Catholics of France liud set at defi- 
ance the religion of their fathers, when placed in compe- 
tition with what they accounted the interests of freedom, 
or the means of aggrandisement to their country. But it 
speedily appeared that these new maxims of conduct could 
not be adopted by the superstitious and illiterate peasantry 
of Ireland. The Catholics were no sooner in arms than 
their chief animosity came to be directed, not against the 
dominion of Britain, nor against uny form of civil govern- 
ment, but against their own countrymen of the Protestant 
faith, who must thus ultimately have fallen a sacrifice to 
the success of their own schemes. In short, it became 
evident that Ireland could not possibly exist in tranquillity, 
or with safety to the Protestant part of its inhabitants, in- 
dependent of the supremacy of Great Britain. 

Upon the Continent, the world was amused with a ne- 



gociation carried on at Rastadt, between the French di- Reign of 
rectory and the German empire. It was conducted with George III. 
much slowness, and ultimately proved ineffectual. But ^"V~*— ' 
whilst it was in progress, the trench government, having 
contrived to quarrel with the Swiss cantons, invaded and 
seized their country, and converted it into a new republic, 
under their own influence. Austria, however, had been 
so much humbled by recent losses, that she did not ven- 
ture, on this occasion, to assert the independence of Swit- 
it must have been evident that her own 



cipitous mountains, situated in such a manner as to divide 
the most important countries of Europe from each other. 
On one side these mountains look down upon the fertile 
territory of Italy : to the north they command the very 
centre of Germany ; and to the west they are bounded by 
France. For ages they have been inhabited by a virtuous 
and fearless race of people, divided into petty communi- 
ties, who contented themselves with maintaining their 
own independence ; and though, as individuals, they en- 
tered into the military service of the neighbouring princes, 
yet, as a people, they had lung ceased to take any part in 
the wars of Europe. For some centuries the independence 
of Switzerland proved the chief basis of the independence 
of the neighbouring nations. All parties respected and 
avoided any dispute with the Swiss, in a war against whom 
much might he lost, but nothing could be won. Accord- 
ingly, when the French attacked the Austrian*, and when 
the Austrian* attacked the French, the assailing party 
was under the necessity of sending its armies to a great 
distance from the centre of its own power. If defeated, 
the march homewards was long and difficult; whilst, even 
if tolerably successful, the attack never proved seriously 
dangerous, in consequence of its having been made in a 
remote quarter with limited means Hence, in 1796, when 
tile French generals Moreau and Jourdan marched through 
Suabia and Franconia to invade Austria, the length of 
their march afforded many opportunities of attacking them 
with success ; and the invaded country had full leisure to 
call forth its whole resources against them. The result was, 
that when Jourdan sustained a defeat, the retreat of the 
other army became almost impracticable ; and hence arose 
the unbounded reputation acquired bv Moreau for accom- 
plishing it with success. Had the trench at that period 
occupied Switzerland, the retreat of Moreau would have 
been attended with little or no difficulty; because, by re- 
tiring into that rugged country, he could i 
stand against a very superior force for a < 
till he had received reinforcements. For the future, I 
fore, by commencing a war of invasion against Austria, not 
upon the frontiers contiguous to France, but at the eastern 
extremity of the Swiss mountains, the French, if success- 
ful, might reach the gates of Vienna in a few weeks. The 
independence of Switzerland, by placing these nations at 
a distance from each other, had hitherto prevented such 
an enterprise from being carried into effect; and the pre- 
sent removal of that barrier by the French directory, du- 
ring a period of peace with Austria, displayed, upon their 
part, a correct knowledge of the cause which had at all 
times set bounds to the ambition of France, and at the 
same time evinced a determined spirit of hostility against 
the independence of the surrounding states. 

Meanwhile the weakness of the French navy rendered 
it impossible for them to engage in any serious attack 
against the European part of the British empire. The 
French government, however, with the double view of 
attacking the rich empire which Britain had acquired in 
Asia, and of removing a successful military chief, whose 
was already i 
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Reign of sign of tending Bonaparte, with an army, to seize upon 
George III. and colonize Egypt. To accomplish this scheme with the 
1 ~' Y greater safety, the threats of invading England were loudly 
renewed ; t)ie troops stationed on the coast were denomi- 
nated the Army of England ; and Bonaparte being now 
appointed their commander, visited them in person. But 
suddenly departing, he embarked at Toulon with a power- 
ful army, before his intentions were suspected in Great Bri- 
tain ; Malta was surrendered to him on his passage ; and de- 
parting thence, he landed in safety in the vicinity of Alex- 
andria, and soon made himself master of all Egypt. ^ Here, 

med by'a BriiassfSrti tmkr MmmAVdmat muA «m 
French admiral, Brueys, having remained at anchor near 
the shore in the Bay of Aboukir, afforded an opportunity 
for the British navy to earn one of iu proudest and 



Why Bonaparte, having effected a landing in Egypt, 
should not have suffered the fleet to return, has never 
been explained. He accused Admiral Brueys, after that 
officer's death, of having lingered on the coast, contrary 
to orders ; and the tame charge it repeated in the me* 
moirs which he transmitted from the place of hit exile. 
But it it scarcely credible that any officer, situated at 
Brueys was, would have incurred the heavy responsibility 
which tuch disobedience incurs; and the more probable 
supposition therefore seems to be, that the fleet was de- 
tained by Bonaparte's orders. It arrived at Alexandria on 
the first of July ; and Brueys, not being able to enter the 
port which time had ruined, moored his ships in Aboukir 
Bay, in a strong and compact line of battle ; the headmost 
vessel being close to the ihoal on the north-west of the bay, 
and the rest of the fleet forming a curve along the line of 
deep water, so as not to be turned by any means in the 
south-west. He had in fact made the best of his situation, 
and chosen the strongest position which he could possibly 
take in an open roadstead ; so much so, indeed, that the 
commissary of the fleet thought they were moored in such 
a manner as to bid defiance to a force double their own. 
Besides, the advantage of numbers, in ships, guns, and 
men, was in favour of the French. They had thirteen 
ships of the line and four frigates, carrying eleven hun- 
dred and ninety-six guns, and eleven thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty men. The English had the same number 
of ships of the line, and one fifty-gun ship, the Leander, 
carrying only a thousand and twelve guns, and eight 
thousand and eighty-six men. The French had one three- 
decker of a hundred and twenty guns, and three eighty- 
gun ships ; whilst the English ships were all seventy-fourt. 
The moment Nelson perceived the position of the enemy, 
his intuitive genius suggested to him the decisive concep- 

r a French ship to swing, 
for an English ship to anchor; and the 
ngly adopted was to keep entirely on the 
■ side of the French, and station his ships, us far as 
he was able, one on the outer bow, and another on the 
outer c|uartcr of each of the enemy's, thus doubling on 
them in the way which had been projected by Lord 
Howe when he intended to attack the French fleet at 
their anchorage in Gourjean road. 

At the British squadron advanced the enemy opened a 
fire from the starboard side of their whole line into the 
bows of the leading ships. It was received in silence and 
with stern composure ; whilst the men on board of every 
ship were employed aloft in furling the sails, and below 
in tending the braces, and making ready for anchoring. 
Captain Foley led the way in the Goliath, outsailing the 
Zealous, which for some minutes disputed the post of ho- 
witli him ; and intending to fix himself on the in- 
bow of die Gucrrier, kept as near the edge of the 



shoal as the depth of water would admit ; but his anchor Reign of 
hung, and having opened his fire, he drifted to the second (ieorgr ill. 
thip, the Conquerant, before it was clear, then anchored by ~" — '' 
the stern inside of her, and in ten minutes shot away her 
masts. Captain Hood in the Zealous took the station 
which the Goliath intended to have occupied, and in twelve 
minutes totally disabled the Gucrrier. TV.- Orion, Sir 
James Saumarez, next passed to windward of the Zealous, 
discharging her larboard guns as long as they bore on the 
Guerrier; and running inside the Goliath, sunk a frigate 
which annoyed her, hauled round towards the French line, 
and anchoring inside between the fifth and sixth ships 
from the Guerrier, took her station oivthe larboard bow 
of the Franklin and the larboard quarter of the People 
Souverain, receiving and ret timing the fire of both. The 
Audacious, Captain Gould, pouring in a heavy fire into 
the Gucrrier and the Conquerant, fixed herself on the 
larboard bow of the latter, and, when that ship struck, 
passed on to the Peuple Souverain. The Theseus, Cap- 
tain Millar, followed, and having brought down the Guer- 
ricr's main and mizzen masts, anchored inside the Spar- 
tiatc, the third ship of the enemy's line. The sun was now 
nearly down ; but Nelson's decisive manoeuvre had already 
been completely executed in its most critical parts. 

The Vanguard, bearing the admiral's flag, and leading 
his division, now anchored on the outside of the enemy's 
line, within half-pistol-shot of the Spartiatc, and veering 
half a cable, instantly opened a tremendous fire, under 
cover of which the Minotaur, Belli rophon, Defence, and 
Majestic, passed ahead to occupy their several stations. 
On this side the French were completely prepared ; and 
in a few minutes every man stationed at the first six 
guns in the fore part of the Vanguard's deck was cither 
killed or wounded. The Minotaur anchored next ahead 
of the Vanguard, and took off the fire of the Aquilon, the 
fourth in the enemy's line. The Ikllerophon passed ahead 
and anchored by the stern on the starboard bow of the 
Orient of a hundred and twenty guns, Brueys' own ship, 
and the seventh in the line, " whose difference of force 
was in proportion of more than seven to three, and whose 
weight of ball from the lower deck alone exceeded that 
from the whole broadside of the Bellerophoa." I he De- 
fence took her station ahead of the Minotaur, and engaged 
the enemy's sixth ship, the Franklin, by which judicious 
proceeding the British line remained unbroken. The Ma- 
jestic having got entangled with the main rigging of one 
of the French ships astern of the Orient, suffered i 
from the heavy fire of that three-decker ; but i' 



the starboard bow, received also the fire of the ' 
which was the eighth in their line. The i 
ships ol the British squadron, having b< 
vious to the discovery of the French, were at a i 
able distance when the action commenced, which was at 
half past six ; and as night closed about seven, they had 
no other light to guide them in going into action than the 
fire of the contending fleets. 

Trowbridge in the Culloden, the foremost of the re- 
maining ships, being two leagues astern, came on sound- 
ing as the others had done ; but as he advanced the dark- 
ness increased the difficulty of the navigation; and sud- 
denly, after having found eleven fathoms water, and before 
the lead could be hove again, he was fast aground ; nor 
could all exertions get off the ship in time to bear a part 
iu the action. This accident, however, proved in some 
degree fortunate, since the Culloden served as a beacon 
to the Alexander and Stviftsure, which would otherwise 
have gone upon the reef, and thus enabled them to enter 
the bay and take their stations in the darkness. As the 
down she fell in with what at first 
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Ueign of teemed to be a 
livorge HI. r ophon, which, overpowered by the Orient, >'u now drift 
'C*' ing out of the line towards the lee «idc of the bay, with 
tier tails hanging loose, her light* knocked overboard, 
nearly two hundred of her crew killed or wounded, and nil 
her mast;, and cables shot away. Suspecting how it was, 
Captain Halloweli, with great judgment, nbsluincd from 
firing; and occupying with the Swiftsurc the station of 
the disabled ship, he opened a heavy fire on the quarter of 
the Franklin and the bows of the French admiral ; whilst 
Captain Ball, in the Alexander, parsed under the stem of 
the Orient, and anchoring within tide on her larboard 
quarter, raked her, at the same time keeping up a severe 
fire of musketry on her decks. Lastly, the Leander, Imtl- 
ing nothing could be done to get off the Culloden, advan- 
ced with the intention of anchoring athwart hawse of 
the Orient ; but the Fninklin being so near ahead that 
there was not room for him to past clear of the two, he 
took his station athwart hawse of the latter. 

This description will serve to convey an accurate idea 
both of the plan of attack and of the mode in which it was 
carried into execution. Though fiercely contested and 
the issue of the buttle was never for an 
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sail, but proved to be the Belle- vereignty of the Koman empire was decided, no naval vie- lU-ign of 



torv was ever attended with consequences so immediately Georgcl II. 
and obviously important as Uiis. The French directory had 
concealed their intended enterprise from the Ottoman 
Forte, which lays claim to the sovereignty of Egynt, but 
lias never been able to make its claim fully effectual. The 
grand signiur, however, considered the present attempt 
as an act of hostility against himself; and the maritime 
victory above mentioned encouraged him to declare war, 
in the name of all true Mahotumedan believers, against 
that host of infidels which had invaded the land from 
which the sacred territory of Mecca is supplied with 
bread. In Europe similar consequences took place. The 



irresistible career of Bonaparte had compelled Austria to 
submit to peace, upon terms which left France in a state 
of most dangerous aggrandizement. But as this victorious 
chief, with the best part of his veteran army, was new 
held under blockade by the British fleet in a distant coun- 
try, the hopes of Austria began to revive, and there 
seemed reason to expect, that by renewing the contest, 
her undent rank in Europe might be recovered. The 
king of Naples entered into these views with great eager- 
sanguinary, the issue of the battle was never for an in- nets, and rashly declared war against France, without 
stant doubtful. The first two ships of the French line waiting for, and following, as he ought, the movements 
had been dismasted within a quarter of an hour after the of the "greater powers. The empress of Russia was now 
commencement of the action, and the others had suffered 
to severely that victory was already certain. At half past 
eight o'clock the third, fourth, and fifth, were taken pos- 
session of; and about nine a fire broke out in the Orient, 
which toon mastered the ship, illuminating the contend- 
ing fleets with the light of the conflagration. About ten 
o'clock the ship blew up with an explosion so tremendous 



to the 



greater powers, I lie empress 
dead, and her son Paul had 
the l 

her good wishes towards the war which the oilier [ 
of Europe had waged against France ; but her son, a man 
of a furious and passionate character, had nut the 
to follow the same cautious policy, or to remain a quiet 
spectator of the issue of a contest against the French 



that the firing immediately ceased on both sides, and for republic ; and, encouraged by the naval victory of the Nile, 
a time no sound was heard to break this awful pause, ex- which seemed to inture the absence of Bona|iurte and his 
CfjDt the dash of her shattered yards, masts, and timbers army, he declared his willingness, as far as his finances 
falling into the water from the great height to which they would permit, to join in a new combination against France, 
had been projected. The firing recommenced with the 'I bus, by the victory of the Nile, Great Britain was en- 
ships to the leeward of the centre; and at daybreak the abled to procure allies, willing to send abundance of troops 
Guillaume Tell and the Genereux, the two rear ships of against her enemy, provided she consented to defray the 
the enemy, formed the only portion of their line which had necessary expense. In the mean time, the acquisitions 
colours Hying. Not having been engaged, these ships cut and losses of Britain were nearly equally balanced in other 
their cables in the forenoon and stood out to sea, accotn- quarters. An armament sailed towards the island of Mi- 



panied by two frigates, being the only portion of the ene- 
my's fleet which escaped. It is needless to add that the 
victory was complete. Of thirteen sail of the line, nine 
were taken and two burnt . and of four frigates one wot 
burnt and another sunk. The British lost in killed and 
wounded amounted to eight hundred and ninety-five ; 
while of the French three thousand one hundred and 
five, including the wounded, were sent on shore by cartel, 
and five thousand two hundred and twenty-five perished. 
About two hours after the commencement of the action, 
Nelson received a severe wound on the head from a piece 
of langridge shot ; and Captain Westcott of the Majestic 
fell. Brueys was killed before the fire broke out which 
destroyed his noble vessel. He had received three wounds, 
yet would not leave his post ; but a fourth cut him almost 
tn twain, and he died like a hero on the deck. 



norca, and a descent was effected near the creek of Ad- 
daya. Here a body of Spaniards threatened to surround 
the first division of the invading army ; but they were soon 
repulsed, and our troops gained a position from which 
they might have attacked the enemy with advantage, if 
the latter had not retired in the evening. The army 
seized the post of Mcscadal, and a detachment took the 
town of Mahon and Fort Charles. It was expected that 
the principal stand would have been made at Civadella. 
where new works had been added to the old fortifications ; 
but the approach of the English drove the Spaniurds within 
the walls of the town, and General Stewart summoned the 
governor to surrender it without delay. Intimidated by the 
movements of the troops and the appearance of the squa- 
dron, the garrison capitulated, and thus the whole island 
was reduced w ithout the loss of a single man. But towards 



From the 

of this battle, or rather naval conquest, it must the end of the same year, the British troops, which during 

tition, with necessary variations, of the man- ber of positions upon the coast of thc P jsland B of St Do- 
ll had decided the victory at Caroperdown; mingo, found it necessary to abandon the whole. The 
and in fact Nelson, although not acquainted with Lord power of the French government there had nearly been 
Duncan, wrote to him, soon after the battle, to tell his annihilated by a negro commander, Touasaint-Louver- 
lordship how " he hod profited by hia example." 1 ture, to whom the British surrendered Port-au-Frince and 
From the time of the battle of Actium, by which the to- St Mare. The 



' Kilns' AW Btllltt, pp. 231, 237. Souther's lift of Msbm, vol i. p. 220 et neq.fi. We beg here, once for all, to t_. 
uur obligation* to this sdmirable snd suthentic biotrraithv for the principal materials of our condensed accounts of the battle off Cape 
St Vincent, the attack on Copenhagen, sad the lulglit, ' cw ' 
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Reign or fortunate attempt made by the British government to sub- 
Oporgc I II. jugate this island were immense. 

Parliament assembled on the 20th of November ; and 
in the speech from the throne it was observed, that the 
success which had attended our arms during the course 
of the present year had been productive of the happiest 
consequences, and promoted the prosperity of the coun- 
try ; tftat our naval triumphs had received fresh splen- 
dour from the memorable action in which Lord Nelson 
had attacked a superior enemy, and turned an extravagant 
enterprise to the confusion of its authors; that the mag- 
nanimity of the emperor of Russia and the vigour of the 
Ottoman Porte had shoi 



pressed with a . 
jlc would be 
that line of 



shown that these powers were im 
of the present crisis ; that their 
couraftctiiciit to other states to 
adopt' that line of conduct which was alone consistent 
with security and honour; that our preparation at home 
had deterred the enemy from attempting to invade our 
coasts ; that in Ireland the rebellion had been suppressed ; 
that under the pressure of protracted war, the produce of 
the public revenue had been fully adequate to the increase 
of our permanent expenditure : that the national credit 
had been improved, and commerce flourished in a degree 
formerly unknown. The debates which occurred in the 
House of Commons upon this occasion were not remarkably 
interesting, as the leading members of the old opposition 
were usually absent. Administration was chiefly opposed 
by Mr Tierney, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir John Sinclair, and 
Sir William Pulteney. In the House of Lords, Earl Darn- 
ley moved the usual address to the throne, which was se- 
conded by Lord Craven. 

As a prospect had now opened of reviving, upon a most 
extensive scale, the continental war against France, it be- 
came necessary to provide great pecuniary resources to 
subsidize the armies which were to be brought forward, 
especially by the Russians, the poverty of whose country 
could ill afford to sustain the expense of supporting armies 
in Italy or on the banks of the Rhine. The same difficulties, 
or rather doubts, however, concerning the prudence of car- 
rying to ita utmost length the British practice of borrowing 
money to defray the extraordinary expense incurred during 
each year of the war, which had led to an augmentation of 
what are called the assessed taxes, still induced the mi- 
to attempt to raise a proportion of the extraordinary 
■ expenditure within the year, not by a loan, but by 
to the requisite amount. With this view he brought 
forward what was accounted a very bold measure, namely, 
a project for imposing a general tax upon the income of 
every individual throughout the nation. Mr l*itt stated 
in the House of Commons his plan to be, that no one 
whose income was less than sixty pounds per annum should 
be obliged to contribute more than the taxes he already 
paid ; but that every one who had an income of or be- 
yond that amount should be additionally burdened, some 
in the proportion often per cent, and others at a lower rate. 
All who had two hundred pounds a year would be required 
to sign a declaration of their willingness to pay a certain 
sum, not leu than a tenth part of their income, without 
particularizing the modes in which it accrued ; and a scale 
of easy computation would be adjusted for the rest. If 
doubts of the fairness of the statement should arise, the 
commissioners might summon an individual before them, 
and demand upon oath a minute specification of his income ; 
and if, on a continuance of suspicion, full proof of accu- 
racy should not be adduced, they might fix the amount 
of contribution. If they should require more than a tenth, 
no relief would be allowed unless the hooks of the trades- 
men, or the ordinary accounts kept by others, should be 
submitted to inspection. Having stated the outlines of his 
plan, Mr Pitt roeutioned the data upon which lie " 



an estimate of its produce. He was of opinion that the Reign of 
annual rent of all the land in England and Wales amount- George III. 
cd to twenty-five millions of pounds sterling ; a sum which, *^^f^* 
by the allowance of a fifth part for the exceptions under 
sixty pounds, and the modifications under two hundred 
pounds a-year, would be reduced to twentv millions. Six 
millions, he thought, might be assumed as the clear income 
of the land to tenants, the tithes might be valued at four 
millions, the produce of mines, canals, and the like, at three, 
the rents of houses at five, and the profits of the liberal pro- 
fessions at two ; on all these heads it might be sufficient to 
allow on eighth part for Scotland, which would be five mil- 
lions. Income drawn from possessions beyond seas might 
be stated at five millions; annuities from the public funds 
at twelve ; and those of internal trade, mechanical skill, 
and industry, at twenty-eight millions. These calculations 
formed an aggregate of a hundred and two millions ; and 
from this source about ten millions of supply were ex- 
pected to arise. This measure was opposed, without suc- 
cess, by Mr Tierney, Sir John Sinclair, Mr Pulteney, and 
others. Its chief defects were its inequality in point of 
principle, and the falsehood it occasioned with a view to 
evade it when carried into practice. Its inequality in point 
of principle is extremely obvious | because, under the tax 
upon income, a man without capitul who earned two hun- 
dred pounds per annum by his industry, paid the same 
tax to government with a man living in idleness and en- 
joying a revenue of the same amount upon u land estate. 
In its collection this tax presented to merchants, and all 
other persons whose income depends upon their own in- 
dustry, a powerful temptation to represent the amount of 
the latter as extremely low. It was expected, indeed, tint 
the vanity of appearing wealthy and prosperous would coun- 
teract this tendency; but it was soon found that, in a com- 
mercial community, the love of gain is nut easily subdued 
by any other passion; and as a general understanding soon 
prevailed among men with regard to each other's feelings 
upon this subject, nobody regarded his neighbour as tin- 
prosperous, merely because he had reported his own in- 
come to government at a low rate. 

The fear of a French invasion had in a former age in- 
duced the English nation so far to overcome their own 
prejudices as to consent to an incorporating union with 
Scotland. The rebellion in Ireland, together with the 
dread that by means of French nid Ireland might be dis- 



from the British empire, as the American co- 
lonies had been, now produced a sense of the necessity of 
doing thut which ought to hove been done three centuries 
before this dote; that is, of uniting Ireland to Britain, by 
incorporating into one the heretofore distinct legislatures 
of the two islands. The measure was at this period very 
practicable, because Ireland was in fact under the domi- 
nion of forty thousand troops, who had been collected lo 
crush the rebellion, and protect the island against the 
French ; nnd because the friends of government were tun 
much intimidated by the confusion and the scenes of 
bloodshed which had recently occurred there, to venture 
to oppose vigorously a measure which promised for the 
future to preserve the tranquillity of the country invio- 
late. On the 3 1 st of January Mr Pitt proposed the mea- 
sure in the British House of Commons. He observed, 
that a permanent connection between Britain and Ireland 
was essential to the true interests of both countries; and 
that, unless the existing connection should be improved, 
there was great risk of a separation. The settlement of the 
vear 1782 was so imperfect, that it substituted nothing for 
that system which it demolished ; and it was not consider- 
ed as final even by the ministers of the time. It left the 
two realms with independent legislatures, connected only 
by the identity of the executive power ; t 
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Reign of tie, cither in time of peace or of war, and inadequate to the 4th, during the heat of the day, the place was stormed, Ilrign of 

mutual participation of po- and Tippoo himself perished fighting gallantly at one of George III. 



litical and commercial benefiu. The case of the regency 
exhibited a striking instance of tin; weakness of the con- 
nection; and if the two parliaments had differed on the sub- 
ject of the war, the danger ofa disjunction would have been 
seriously alarming. Hie entire dissociation of the king- 
dom was one of the greatest aims of our enemies ; and as 
their eventual success in Ireland would expose Britain to 
extreme peril, the establishment of an incorporative union, 
by which their views might be effectually baffled, was a ne- 
cessary act of policy. Among the advantages which would 
accrue to Ireland from an incorporation with Britain, ho 
mentioned the protection which she would secure to her- 
self in the hour of danger ; the most effectual means of in- 
creasing her commerce and improving her agriculture; 
the command of English capital, and the infusion of Eng- 
lish manners and English industry, necessarily tending to 
meliorate her condition; whilst she would see the avenue 
to honours, distinctions, and exalted situations in the ge- 
neral seat of empire, opened to all those whose abilities and 
talents enabled them to indulge an honourable and laud- 
able ambition. The question was not what Ireland would 
gain, but what she would preserve ; not merely how she 
might best improve her situation, but how she might avert 
a pressing and immediate danger. In this point of view 
her gain would be the preservation of all the blessings 
arising from the British constitution. As the supposed 
loss of national independence formed, in the minds of 
many, a strong objection to the scheme, he argued that 
this would be a real benefit ; that the Irish would rather 
gain than lose in point of political freedom and civil hap- 
piness ; and that though a nation possessing all the i 



the 



of dignity and prosperity might justly object to an asso- 

ncicn? in « Sedans of JrWteCtiE and' c'i ril Sftlu 
not be injured or 



1 by such a union will) a neigh- 
state as would connect both realms 
by an equality of law and an identity of interest. Mr 
Sheridan opposed a union, as particularly unseasonable, 
amidst the irritation which at this period prevailed in 
Ireland ; and he deprecated the accomplishment of the 
object by means of force or corruption. The measure, 
however, was approved of by a very large majority ; and 
in the House of Lords the same subject was afterwards 
discussed with a similar result. But in the Irish parlia- 
ment the proposal was resisted with such vehemence, that 
administration, finding themselves supported only by a 
small majority, thought fit to avoid pressing the matter 
further at this time. 

During the present year the British power in India was 
greatly augmented, and it* territory extended, by the fall 
of Tippoo Sultan, the son and successor of Hydcr Ali. 
From the time when this prince had been compelled by 
Lord Cornwall!*, in 1792, to surrender one half of his 
dominions, it was understood that sooner or later he would 
make an attempt to recover what he had lost. It would 
even seem that he had entertained hopes of aid from the 
French, and that with this view he had privately sent en- 
voys to the Isle of Trance, to attempt to form a connection 
with the present French rulers. But when intelligence 
reached India of the expedition to Egypt, and the victory 
of the Nile, the British governor-general demanded from 
Tippoo Sultan an explanation of his views ; and after some 
fruitless negotiation, a British army under General Harris 
invaded the territory of Mysore, which they found in a 
bod state of preparation for war. After some slight en- 
counters the British army encamped before Seringapatam 
on the 6th of April | but it was not till the 2d of May that 
the besieging batteries began to breach the wall. On the 



the gates of the fortress. His dominions were sei 
British, who bestowed a portion of them upon 
rattas and the nizam their ally ; whilst part wai 
under the direct sovereignty of the East India Company, 
and the remainder nominally bestowed upon a prince of 
the family which had lost its power by Hvder's usurpa- 
tion. The substantial authority over this last-mentioned 
portion of Tippoo's dominions, however, was in truth re- 
tained by the British government ; and as the nizam him- 
self soon became entirely dependent upon the British 
power, the whole peninsula of Hindustan, with the excep- 
tion of the Mahrntta state*, which evidently 
long remain unsubdued, might now be i 
der the dominion of Great Britain. 

In Europe the present campaign proved extremely e 
ful. The French directory had been more anxious to 
establish its own power at home, than careful to maintain 
the armies upon the frontiers and in the conquered coun- 
tries in a proper slate of force and efficiency. A French 
army under General Jourdan advanced into Suabia in the 
month of March, but was encountered and beaten at 
Stockach by the Archduke Charles. The importance of the 
possession of Switzerland instantly displayed itself. The 
vanquished French army immediately crossed the Kbine 
into Switzerland, and in that mountainous country contriv- 
ed to make a stand during the greater part of the summer. 
The Austrians advanced aa far as Zurich, of which they 
obtained possession ; but before they could proceed fur* 
ther, the French armies, having been reinforced towards 
the end of the season, were enabled in their turn to assume 
the offensive. 

In Italy the French manoeuvred unskilfully at the open- 
ing of the campaign. Instead of concentrating their forces, 
they attempted to retain possession of the whole of that 
country, and were thus beaten in various engagements at 

armv was commanded by the Russian general Suwarof, 
who pressed upon the French with incredible activity and 



; carrying on a multiplicity of sieges, and bringing 
■us troops together with wonderful celerity, whenever his 
enemy attempted to take advantage of the manner in which 
his forces were scattered. Macoonald, with the Neapo- 
litan army, was defeated on the Trebbia; Morcau, who 
succeeded Joubert, killed at the commencement of the 
battle, was beaten at Novi ; and in a number of combats 
of less magnitude the Austro-Kussian army proved almost 
uniformly successful. The result of the whole was, that 
before the campaign terminated, Suwarof had driven the 
French out of Italy, with the exception of Savoy and the 
Genoese territory. But this was not accomplished with- 
out a great loss of men in sieges and battles, in which the 
hardy warriors of the north suffered very severely. Their 
leaders depended for success more upon the intrepidity of 
their troops, and the promptitude with which they rushed 
into action, than upon the skilful dispositions with which 
they arranged their force or harassed their enemy. Hence 
it happened that, amidst all Suwarof * victories, no instance 
occurred of any column of French troops being compelled 
to surrender without fighting, nor was any advantage 
gained but by the efforts of superior force exerted in open 
battle. Such a warfare, carried on against a single ene- 
arroy, could not long be i 
• loudly oft 
skill, whoi 
ut a proportional return of conquest ; 
other hand, the Russiai 
titutc of proper spirit, i 



as men destitute of 
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Itcign of The advantage derived by the French from the pnsaes- 
ienrgr III. ,iun of Switzerland having by this time begun to be un- 
derstood, a resolution was in consequence formed to close 
the campaign, not by sending Suw arof from Italy into the 
south of France, but by directing him to turn hia arma 
northward against the Alps. The Archduke Charles had 
•pent the summer in pressing upon the French in that quar- 
ter, but had not been able to advance beyond Zurich ; here, 
however, he left a considerable body of Austrian* and R us- 
sians, and proceeded with a division of his army towards 
Manhcim and Philipsburg. Suwarnf advanced from Italy at 
the head of eighteen thousand men to take the command of 
these troops ; but hia views were anticipated by the French 
general Masspna, who, finding the Archduke Charles and 
Suwarof at the distance of more than a day's march on 
bis left and right, instantly attacked the troop* stationed 
near Zurich. The Austrian* perceiving the hazardous 
nature of their situation, retreated with only a moderate 
loss; but the Russians, from an ill-judged contempt of 
their enemy, total ignorance of the country, and wan t of 
skill in the art of conducting war in it, maintained their 
ground till they were hemmed in on all sides. They at- 
tempted to resist the French, as they had often resisted 
the Turks, bv forming a hollow square of great strength ; 
but neither this nor their own courage afforded any safety 
against the artillery of the enemy, in the face of which an 
. iron front of bayonets was presented in vain. Their order 
was at last broken, and their retreat converted into an 
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by which it was stipulated on the one hand that he should Reign of 
not injure the country, and that a number of French pri- George HI. 
•oners in England should be released ; whilst, on the other V -*""V~'~' / 
hand, it was agreed that the Duke of York should be per- 
mitted to retire unmolested. 

At the end of this campaign the French government 
underwent a new change. After the conquest of Egypt 



at the 



rapidly to their relief; but the 
cd quickly upon him, and 
all sides. By incredible exertions, muwctct, 

i which were believed to be utterly impracticable, 
his escape with about five thousand of his 
, in want of every thing, and retaining only the mus- 
kets' in their hands. 

Thus terminated on the eastern side of France this active 
and brilliant campaign. The allies remained masters of 
Italy : but France was still enabled to menace that country, 
as well as Germany, by retaining possession of Switzerland. 



Bonaparte had invaded Syria, and subdued or conciliated 
most of the native tribes j but his career of victory was 
stopped at St Jean d'Acre by the Turkish governor of that 
town, assisted by the British under Sir Sidney Smith. He 
was forced to raise the siege of that place, after fifty. nine 
days of open trenches, and delivering five unsuccessful as- 
sault* ; and having returned into Egypt, and destroyed a 
Turkish army at Aboukir, he ventured upon a step which 
is without example in the history of modern Europe. Hav- 
ing learned from an old newspaper the great reverses which 
the French armies had experienced in the early part of 
the campaign, and the general discontent produced by 
these misfortunes, he resolved to trust to fortune and re- 
turn to France. With this view he secretly embarked, 
along with a select party of friends, on board a small ves- 
sel, leaving the command of his army, which was now com- 
pletely insulated in the country, to General Kleber, an 
officer of high reputation for military genius and enter- 
prise ; and after escaping a thousand perils he landed safely 
at Frejus, in the south-east of France. The unexpected 
arrival of an officer who had never fought in Europe with- 
wos welcomed by the public at large as a 
; and in the first moment of joy little inquiry 
as to the manner in which he had abandoned his 
army, an act which in any other circumstances would have 
been regarded as one of the greatest of military crimes. 
Finding a party willing to second hi* views, Bonaparte now 
took advantage of the satisfaction occasioned by hia arri- 
val, together with the discontents arising from the 
tion and mismanagement of the directorial adm 
to usurp the government, cashier the directory, and to 
dissolve the representative legislature. 

The British parliament was assembled as early aa the 



he corrup- 



In the meanwhile the British attempted, with the aid of 24th of September, in order to provide for an 
Russian auxiliaries, to drive the French out of Holland. 
On the 27th of August, a landing waa effected under Sir 
Ralph Aberrromby at the mouth of the Texel ; and the 
Zuyder Zee was immediately entered by a British fleet 
under Admiral Mitchell. Upon this the Dutch admiral, 
Storey, surrendered the fleet under his command, alleging 
that his men refused to fight. The ships were twelve in 
number, and eight of them mounted from fifty-four to 
Beventy-four guns. Here, however, the effectual success of 
the expedition terminated. The Duke of York afterwards 
assumed the command, and forces amounting to thirty-five 
thousand men were Landed ; but it was soon discovered 
that the invasion had been ill concerted and ill directed. 
To have afforded a prospect of success the invading army 
should liave been landed in the vicinity of Rotterdam, 



tion of force, which was thought necessary to give < 
to the invasion of Holland, an enterprise of the success of 
which sanguine hopes were at that time entertained. The 
speech from the throne, after recommending the propriety 
of permitting to a considerable extent the voluntary ser- 
vice of the militia, in order to augment our forces abroad, 
stated that our prospect* had been improved beyond the 
most sanguine expectation ; that the deliverance of Italy 
might now be considered as secured ; that the kingdom of 
Naples had been rescued from the French yoke, and re- 
stored to the dominion of it* lawful sovereign ; that the 
French expedition to Egypt had been productiveof nothing 
but calamity and disgrace, whilst its ultimate view* against 
our eastern possessions had been utterly confounded ; that 
there was every reason to expect a successful result from 



which wa* full of Scotsmen, and where the supporters of our efforts for the deliverance of the United Provinces ; 
the stadt holder were numerou* ; and then advanced rapidly 
into the centre of the country, to encourage the numerous 
i of the French to come forward in favour of the in- 
Instead of this the army was disembarked at the 

° d t^Fronch'and D^ltc^wcre^able 
for a considerable time with a 
mere handful of troops. The unusual wetness of the sea- 
son. which greatly injured the roads, also added to the diffi- 
culties with which the invaders had to struggle ; and the 
British commander was at length under the necessity of 




and that to our ally the emperor of Russia we were in a 
great measure indebted for the favourable change in the 
general posture of affairs. It was further stated tl 
pursuance of the 
Bient, his 
parliament in 




withdrawing his troops to the point at which they had origi- 
nally disembarked. Here a convention was entered into, 
vol. v. 



his majesty to i 
the militia regiments, and some 
of finance were adopted ; but government hav- 
ing received intelligence of the failure of the expedition 
t wo* suddenly adjourned. In 
3 Q 
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Reign of the meanwhile affair* on the Continent began to assume 
tirargelll-a moat unpropitious aspect. The emperor of Russia, 
iperated at the 
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restoration of the princes of the 
such an event would at once r 
d by his troops way of negotiation, confirm to 

ime dissatisfied joyment of its ancient territory, and give tranquillity to 
to dread that hi* other nations ; that, however, his majesty did not limit the 
temper might lead him not possibility of solid pacification to this mode, and made no 

claim to prescribe to France what should be the form of 




that Reign of 
the George III. 



merely to desert but to quarrel with them. In the mean- 
while Bonaparte, under the title he had assumed of First 
Consul of the French Republic, resolved to signalize his ac- 
quisition of power by an attempt to procure peace. With 
this view he thought proper to address a letter, signed 
by himself, to the king of Great Britain. In this docu- 
ment, after announcing his own appointment to the office 
of first magistrate of the republic, he asked, " Is the war 
which for eight years has ravaged the four quarters of the 
world to be eternal ? Arc there no means of coming to 
an understanding? How can the most enlightened na- 
tions of Europe, powerful and strong beyond what their 
safety and independence require, sacrifice to ideas of vain 
grandeur, commerce, prosperity, and peace ? How is it 
that they do not feel that peace is of the first importance, 
as well as the highest glory ?" " France and England," 
he added, " by the abuse of their strength, may still for 
a long time, for the misfortune of all nations, retard the 
period of their being exhausted ; but, I will venture to say 
it, the fate of all civilized nations is attached to the termi- 
nation of a war which involves the whole world." This 
letter was transmitted through the medium of an agent of 
the French government, who resided at London tor the 
sake of managing the exchanges and other affairs relative 
to prisoners of war. 

But Lord Grenville, as secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, informed the agent who had transmitted Bonaparte's 
letter, that his majesty could not depart from the usual 
forms of transacting business, and therefore, that the only 
answer to be returned would be an official note from him- 
self. In this note his lordship stated that the king wish- 
ed for nothing more than to restore tranquillity to Europe ; 
that he had only made war in defence of his people, against 
an unprovoked attack ; and that it would be in vain to 
negociate while the same system continued to prevail in 
Francewhich had ravaged Holland, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Italy. " While such a system therefore prevails," 
continued his lordship, " and while the blood and treasures 
of a powerful nation can be lavished in its support, experi- 
ence has shown, that no defence but that of open and 
steady hostility can be availing. The most solemn trea- 
ties have only prepared the way to fresh aggression ; and 
it is by determined resistance alone, that whatever remains 
in Europe of stability for property, for personal safety, for 
social order, or the exercise of religion, can be preserved. 
For the security, therefore, of these essential objects, his 
majesty cannot place reliance on the mere renewal of 
general professions of pacific dispositions. Such profes- 
sions have been repeatedly held out by all who have suc- 
cessively directed the resources of France to the destruc- 
tion of Europe, and whom the present rulers have declar- 
ed all to have been incapable of maintaining the relations 
of amity. Greatly will his majesty rejoice whenever it 
•hall appear, that the danger to which his own dominions 
and those of bis allies have been so long exposed has real- 
ly ceased ; whenever he shall be satisfied that the neces- 
sity of resistance shall be at an end, and, after so many 
years of crimes and miseries, better principles have pre- 
vailed, and the gigantic projects of ambition, endangering 
the very existence of civil society, have at length been re- 
linquished. But the conviction of such a change can re- 
sult only from the evidence of facts." His lordship then 



her government; that he only looked to the security of hit 
own dominions, of his allies, and of Europe; that unhap- 
pily at present no such security existed, nor any sufficient 
evidence of the principles by which the new government 
would be directed, or even ot its stability ; and that in this 
situation, it remained for him to pursue, in conjunction with 
other powers, the exertions of a just and defensive war. 

As one of tbe principal objects on account of which 
Bonaparte had commenced this negotiation was probably 
to cast upon Great Britain the odium of continuing the war, 
he persevered in this purpose with uncommon dexterity. 
Appearing not to be disconcerted by the first rejection of 
his offers, he continued the correspondence through the 
medium of Talleyrand, his minister for foreign affairs, who, 
in a masterly note in answer to that of Lord Grenville, 
dissected the official communication of the British minis- 
ter with consummate ability, and refuted the various state- 
ments and views which it embodied. He began with recri- 
minating respecting the origin of the war, and presented 
a picture very differently sketched and coloured from that 
which Lord Grenville had portrayed in his letter. The 
charge of aggression brought against the French nation was 
haughtily repelled, and retorted on the coalesced powers, 
particularly on the British government. After expatiating 
on this subject, the French minister observed, that a sin- 
cere desire for peace ought to lead the parties to the dis- 
covery of the means of terminating the war, rather than to 
apologies or recriminations respecting iu commencement ; 
that no doubt could be entertained of the right of the 
French nation to choose its own government ; that this was 
a point which could not be decently contested by the mi- 
nister of a crown which was held on no other tenure ; that 
at a time when the republic presented neither the solidity 
nor the force which it now possessed, negociations had 
been twice solicited by the British cabinet, and carried into 
effect ; that the reasons for discontinuing the war were be- 
come if possible more urgent ; that, on the contrary, the 
calamities into which the renewal of the war must infallibly 
plunge the whole of Europe, were motives which had in- - 
duccd the first consul to propose • suspension of arms which 
might likewise influence the other belligerent powers ; — 
and he concluded with pressing this object so far as to pro- 
pose the town of Dunkirk, or any other, for the meeting 
of plenipotentiaries, in order to accelerate the re -establish- 
ment of peace and amity between the French republic and 
Great Britain. In the answer of the British minister to 
this note, the recrimination of aggression was as contemp- 
tuously repelled as it had been haughtily urged. Refer- 
ring to his former note, Lord Grenville observed, that the 
obstacles which had been presented rendered hopeless for 
the moment any advantages which might be expected from 
a negotiation ; that all the representations made with so 
much confidence by the French minister, tbe personal dis- 
positions of those in power, the solidity and consistence of 
the new government, were points which could not be ad- 
mitted as motives for opening a negociation, since these 
considerations remained yet to lie proved ; and that the 
only evidence must be that already explained by his ma- 
jesty, namely, the result of experience and the evidence 
of facts. 

On the 22d of January copies of this correspondence 
went on to say, with insulting irony, that the best pledge of were presented to the British parliament, along with a mes- 
the reality and permanence of such a change would be tbe sage from his majesty, announcing that be relied on the 
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Reign or support r>f hi* parliament, and the zeal and perseverance of 
CJcorge III- subjects, in carrying into effect such measures as would 
'-' > '-' best confirm the signal advantages obtained in the last cam- 
paign, and conduct the contest to an honourable conclusion. 
On the 26th of the same month the subject was discussed 
in the House of Lords upon a motion made by Lord Gren- 
ville for an address of thanks to his majesty in consequence 
of the message. Lord Grenville contended, that nothing 
in the state of Europe admitted a rational hope that there 
was any security but in war ; and that peace with a na- 
tion at enmity with order, religion, and morality, would 
rather be an acquiescence in wrong than a suspension of 
arms in ordinary warfare. He entered into a comment 
upon the note of the French minister, and disputed all its 
positions, observing that the love of peace, on the part of 
France, had been displayed in a war of eight years with 
erery nation in Europe excepting Sweden and Denmark ; 
that her disinclination to conquest had been evinced by 
the invasion of the Netherlands, of Italy, of Switzerland, 
and even of Asia ; that no honourable or permanent peace 
could be made with the present rulers of France ; and 
that every power with which she had treated could furnish 
melancholy instances of the perfidy, injustice, and cruelty 
of the republic He remarked, that General Bonaparte, 
in the third year of the republic, imposed upon the French, 
at the mouth of the cannon, that very constitution which 
he had now destroyed at the point of the bayonet. If a 
treaty was concluded and broken with Sardinia, it was con- 
cluded and broken by Bonaparte ; if peace was establish- 
ed and violated with Tuscany, it was established and vio- 
lated by Bonaparte ; if armistices were ratified and an- 
nulled with Modena and the other petty states of Italy, 
they were ratified and annulled by Bonaparte ; if that 
ancient republic Venice was first drawn into a war, and 
compelled afterwards to conclude a treaty, it was that 
Bonaparte might more easily overthrow her constitution, 
and annihilate the political system by which she had ex- 
isted with glory and security for ages past ; if the govern- 
ment of Rome was subverted, it was subverted by Bona- 
parte ; if Genoa was reduced to the same humiliating situ- 
ation, her wealth and independence were sacrificed to Bo- 
naparte ; if Switzerland, deluded by offers of peace, wns 
induced to surrender her rights and liberties, she was 
deprived of them by Bonaparte. He had multiplied vio- 
lations of all moral and religious ties; he had repeated 
acts of perfidy ; his hypocrisies were innumerable ; and in 
that country where he had affirmed that the French were 
true Moslemins, he had given us a correct idea of his sin- 
cerity and his principles. If the interest of Bonaparte were 
deeply concerned, he might be sincere, and there was no 
doubt but it was his interest to consolidate his power ; 
but it ought not to be forgotten, that whenever any acts 
of atrocity were to be accomplished by the French, they 
had been usually effected by a suspension of arms. The 
proposed negociation would relieve her from the actual 
pressure of alarming difficulties, but could not relieve Eng- 
land from any. The ports of France, which were now 
blockaded by our fleet and cruisers, would be thrown oj>en 
to introduce naval stores, and a variety of necessary arti- 
cles, of which the country was in want ; and fleets would be 
sent to bring back the troops which were now deprived of 
all intercourse with the republic, and which might then 
be employed in augmenting the numbers of the French 
armies. To us a suspension of arms could not be produc- 
tive of any benefit whatever ; our porta were not blocked 
up, our commerce was not interrupted ; and it should 
also be considered that there would be no security for the 
maintenance of such a suspension. Was Bonaparte now 
prepared to sign a general peace ? If he were not, he could 
aot be sincere in his offers. It was necessary for him to 



keep an army of sixty thousand men to preserve tranquil- Reign of 
lily in the interior of France ; every act of his government G«irgr 1 1 1, 
was supported by force ; and if he even were sincere, it <— ^<'~^' 
was hazarding too much to hazard all on his single life. 
What reliance could be placed on the unanimity of the 
French people ? Men of the blackest characters had been 
appointed to situations of the greatest trust; men infa- 
mous for professed principles of anarchy had been raised 
to places of confidence and power ; and those who were 
judges in the sanguinary tribunals of Robespierre were 
now exalted to a distinguished rank in the republic His 
lordship concluded by disclaiming on the part of admini- 
stration any wish to consider the restoration of the French 
monarchy as the object of the war. 

The Duke of Bedford opposed the i 
tion, and contended, that all the objections I 

the minfsters themwlvJThad formerly opened at Lisle. 
He considered the conduct of the British government on 
the present occasion as unwise, because provoking and 
unconcilialory. He thought that, in a correspondence 
with the present French government, all discussion about 
the original commencement of the war ought to have been 
avoided. Whether England or France was the first ag- 
gressor, was a question to be reserved to posterity. The 
wild scheme of restoring the French monarchy was the 
tint qua m>„, if not of peace, at least of negociation ; for 
notwithstanding that the noble secretary had denied the 
charge, yet whilst he pointed out the impossibility of treat- 
ing with the French government during all its stages to 
the present, and insisted upon vigorous hostilities being 
the only means of our security, no inference could be drawn, 
but that the war must be continued till monarchy was re- 
established. If the restoration of monarchy was not the 
object, what was it ? Were ministers contending that we 
ought to wait for a more favourable opportunity of enter- 
ing into negociation ? Was it to be obtained by railing 
at Bonaparte ? There were no terms sufficiently strong to 
censure the littleness which attacked his character, in 
order to ruin him in the estimation of the French nation ; 
as if by so doing, we could negociate with more effect, or 
gain a fairer prospect of peace. His grace contended that 
no confidence was to be reposed in our present continen- 
tal allies; and as a severe scarcity at this period prevail- 
ed in the country, this circumstance was made use of as 
an additional argument against persevering in the war. 
The first consul, doubtless, sought to make a peace ad- 
vantageous to himself and the nation over which he prc- 



: like all other statesmen, his motives might not 
need by humanity : it was to be supposed his s 
be to satisfy the French people, and consolid 
sr. As to the abuse which 



habit to i 

they had 



The 



would 
hi»own i 

upon his character, it was their i 
every ruling power in France. But 
been driven by the voice of the people to i 
former ill language had never been any i 
duke concluded with a motk 
ing a negociation for peace. 

Lord Borington supported the views of ministers. But 
Lord Holland reprobated their conduct throughout the 
contest. At one time they asserted that the ambition 
of France was so insatiable, that she would listen to no 
terms; they were now driven from that pretext, and urged 
that a peace would be insecure. As to the ambition of 
the enemy, it was a consideration of weight in the arrange- 
ment of terms, not a preliminary objection preclusive of 
treaty. What proof could be given of the abandonment 
of dangerous views, but a negociation in which moderation 
would be displayed. Was it reasonable to suppose that 
he would admit that the guilt of the aggression lay with 
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JUign of France ? This was a point which ought not to have been 
GtarpIIl. diwnmed The object was to treat upon actual circum- 
W Y"*»' stances and the real grounds of dispute. Suppose that 
Bonaparte, desirous to attain peace by any means, should 
ait down to consider how he could succeed ; wlutt docs the 
note allow him to do ? He would find that the restora- 
tion of the hereditary line of kings was the only case in 
which a speedy peace would be admitted as possible ; in 
fact, therefore, this restoration was the sine qua non in 
which immediate negociation was admissible with minis- 
ters. But surely if the ambition of the republic was so 
formidable, we could not forget this ground of apprehen- 
sion when we talked of restoring the house of Bourbon. 
Had we forgotten their proverbial ambition, and was their 
restoration the remedy for evils arising from auch a source? 
We had now taken up the principle, so much objected to 
Jacobins, of distinguishing between the people and their 
government. But what was the conduct of the French ? 
Bonaparte distinctly renounced this principle in the letter 
to the king, and acknowledged the title and the character 
of his majesty's government. The note of our ministers 
was a manifesto to the royalists, and formed for that pur- 



had been guilty of the original aggression in the war, and Urign of 
contended (hut the British government had engaged in it 0*°rgi HI. 
unnecessarily, and persisted in it without necessity. Mr *"~"" v ""*" / 
Pitt, on the other hand, affirmed that the French leaders 
had themselves begun the war, on the principle that it 
was necessary to consolidate the revolution. \\ ith regard 
to the proposal to negociate with their present leader, it 
was impossible to discuss fairly its propriety, without tak- 
ing into consideration his personal character and conduct. 
Mr Pitt then expatiated on the conduct of Bona parti- at 
Campo Formio, in the Milanese, Genoa, Modena, Tus- 
cany, Rome, Venice, Switzerland, and Egypt. His arts 
of perfidy, he said, were commensurate with the number 
of treaties ; and if wc traced the history of the men in 
this revolution whose conduct had been marked by the 
most atrocious cruelty, the name of Bonaparte would be 
found allied to more of them than that of any other within 
these ten eventful and disastrous years. From these facta 
the house might judge what reliance might reasonably be 
placed on this conqueror, and what degree of credit might 
be given to his professions. It hud been observed, indeed, 
that whatever had been his character, he had now an in- 



posc alone. Lord Holland further stated, that the people tercst in making and preserving peace. This was a doubtful 
at large disapproved of the abrupt rejection of Bonaparte's proposition. That it was his interest to negociate, would 

be readily acknowledged, and to negociate with this coun- 
try separately, in order to dissolve the whole system of 
the confederacy on the Continent , to paralyse at once the 
arms of Russia, of Austria, or of any other country which 
to us for support ; and then either to break off 
tty, or, if he should have concluded it, to 



overtures ; he therefore gave his most decided support to 
the amendment The Earl of Carnarvon would not consider 
the answer of our ministers as a refusal to treat for peace, 
or a declaration of eternal war ; it was a call upon the 
house and the country to pause before they rashly suffered 
themselves to enter into a negociation with an unsettled 
He did not expect any extraordinary faith to 
I by Bonaparte, more than by any other 
or chiefs; but although he would be best pleased 
the 
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apply the leason taught in hi. school or policy in Egypt, 
and to revive at his pleasure those claims ot indenimbca- 



of monarchy in France, in all 
i as well as republics, aristocracies, and every 
other species of government, good faith in treaties was 
preserved and exemplified only as long as it was the inte- 
rest of the parties to maintain it. So little integrity had 
history left on record, that, at the very time they were 
signed, a secret intention was often indulged to violate 
them at a particular period. The address, as moved by 
Lord Grenville, was then carried by a great majority. 

In the House of Commons Mr Dundas moved a similar 
address, which gave rise to a similar debate. Mr Dundas 
said, that the leading feature of the French revolution was 
a disregard of all treaties, and a contempt for the rights 
of other powers ; and in proof of this assertion, he consi- 
dered it as necessary merely to recite the names of Spain, 
Naples, Sardinia, Tuscany, Genoa, Geneva, Modena, Aus- 
tria, Russia, England, and Egypt, with Denmark and Swe- 
den, though at all times neutral states. Britain had not 
at this time any reasonable cause to suppose that a change 
of principles had taken place. The Jacobinical form of 
government was indeed at an end ; but in substance and 
essence all the qualities of the revolutionary government 
were in as full force at this moment as they were in the 
days of Robespierre. Mr Whitbread asserted, that, had 
it not been for the interference and ambition of the other 
powers of Europe, the French revolution would have as- 
sumed a very different character from that which it now 
exhibited. He remarked, that other powers had treated 
neutral states no less unjustly than had been done by the 
French ; Lord Harvey and Lord Hood had ordered the 
ministers to be dismissed from Florence; und by 
we had compelled Genoa to dismiss her French 



lion which may have been reserved to i 
Under all theae circumstances of his 
and his newly acquired power, what security had he for 
retaining that power but the sword? His hold upon 
France was the sword, and he had no oilier. But was the 
inference to be drawn from these considerations, that we 
ought in no case to treat with Bonaparte? No; but we 
ought to wait for the evidence of facts. At present there 
was nothing from which we could presage a favourable 
disposition in the French consuls. There was the great- 
est reason to rely on powerful co-operation from our allies ; 
Uie strongest indication in the interior of France of a dis- 
position to resist this new tyranny ; and every ground to 
believe, that if we were disappointed of complete success, 
the continuance of the contest, instead of making our si- 
tuation comparatively worse, would make it comparatively 
better. With regard to the negociation at Lisle in 1797, 
to which allusions had been made, the Jacobin system of 
prodigality and bloodshed, by which the efforts of France 
had been supported, hod at that period driven us to ex- 
ertions which had exhausted the ordinary means of de- 
fraying our immense expenditure, and led many who were 
convinced of the necessity of the war to doubt the possi- 
bility of persisting in it. Under this impression we nego- 
ciuted, not from the sanguine hope that its result would 
be permanent security, out from the persuasion that the 
danger arising from peace in these circumstances would 
be less than the continuance of war with inadequate 
means. Mr Fox was decidedly of opinion that France, at 
the commencement of the war, was the defending party. 
The aggressions of Austria and Prussia could not be de- 



He compared Bonaparte with Suwarof, and 

the inva ' 
Austria, 

frequently courted. Mr Thomas Erskine entered at great conquests, her 
length into the question, whether France or Great Britain her gf new-modelling 



nied by any impartial person ; nothing could be more i 
cidedly hostile than their proceedings ; they scrupled not 



to France tliat it was her 

ion of Egypt" by France' with that of Poland by her outward actions, which provoked them to confederate 
Russia, und Prussia, whose friendship wc had against her; they did not pretend to fear her ambition, her 



her neighbours ; but they accused 
la all this be 
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of im not seeking to justify the French, cither in their in- conclusion of a work to interesting to the security and Rogn of 

internal or external policy. On the contrary, he thought prosperity of the British empire. In the House of Lords <>eargelll. 

their successive governroenu had been as execrable in va- the measure was opposed by Lord Holland, on the ground 

rious instances as any of tho most despotic and unprinci- that a union at this time 
which the world had ever 




struction, 

thoy could not have" lived so 
ten without imbibing the ' 
it, the perfidy and thi 
r hud imitated their i 



ambition and restless 



spirit, the perfidy and the despotism, inherent in the race ; 
they had imitated their great prototype, and through their 
whole career of crimes had done no more than trace the 
steps of their own Louis XIV. Are we for ever, continued 
Mr Fox, to deprive ourselves of the benefits of peace, be- 
cause France has perpetrated acts of injustice ? With the 
knowledge of these acts, we had treated with them twice, 
and ought not now to refuse to do so? Much had been 
said of the short-lived nature of military despotism ; yet 
such was the government erected by Augustus Ciesur, 
which endured six hundred years. Indeed, it was too 
likely to be durable wherever it was established. Nor was 
it true that it depended on the life of the first usurper. 
Half of the Human emperors were murdered, yet the 
tyranny continued ; and this, it was to be feared, would 
be the case in France. On a division, however, the address 
was carried by a very large majority. 

The great measure of a legislative union with Ireland 
was carried into effect during the present session of par- 
liament. Administration hail found it necessary to delay 
this matter in consequence of the opposition in the Irish 
parliament ; but during the recess they had obtained a 
more ample majority; and as the British parliament hud 
already, on Mr Pitts motion, passed resolutions in favour 
of the union, the project was formally introduced to the 
Irish parliament on the 5th of February 1800, by a mes- 
sage from the lord-lieutenant, in which his excellency 
stated that he bad it in command from his majesty to lay 
before the houses of legislature the resolutions of the 



the spontaneous 
of Ireland, uninfluenced by corruption 
; but the articles were afterwards carried in a 
of the house, after some debates of no great 
In the House of Commons Mr Pitt stated 
that the principal act of the treaty, that which fixed the 
share of representation Ireland was to have in the united 
parliament, was founded upon a comparative statement of 
the population of both kingdoms, as well as the revenue 
of both. The number of members fixed for the countiea 
and two principal cities was sixty-eight ; and that for the 
most considerable cities, towns, and boroughs, was thirty- 
one, who would be selected without partiality. He next 
adverted to the arrangements respecting the House of 
Peers, and the members to be returned t and observed, 
that as the members for the Commons of Ireland were in 
number nearly double those of Scotland, the same rules 
would be observed with the peerage, which therefore was 
to consist of thirty-two members. It was also understood, 
that such peers of Ireland as might not be among the 
twenty-eight temporal peers, should be allowed to sit in 
the united parliament untU elected. The only article 
consisting ol minute details related to the apportionment 
of the share* of the revenue of each country respectively. 
Mr Grey opposed the union on nearly the same grounds 
as Lord Holland had done in the Upper House. It had 
been asserted in a speech of the lord-lieutenant U> the 
Irish parliament, that five sevenths of the country, and all 
the principal commercial towns, except Dublin, had peti- 
tioned in favour of the union. But this only meant that 
nineteen counties had presented petitions, and that these 
counties constitute five sevenths of the surface of Ireland. 
He admitted the petitions in favour of the union ; but by 
what means were they obtained}' The lord-lieutenant, 
who, besides being the chief civil magistrate, is com- 
of a disciplined army of a hundred and seventy 

" law when he 



British parliament, and to express his majesty's wish that thousand men, and able to proclaim martial 1 
tlioy would tflkp t-l'f 6&Qtc ioto tht'ir most serious coos* plcsiAcn procured tlioso petitions wliicri wtf 
deration. After a long and spirited debate, the ministry few names, and those by no means the most 
prevailed by a majority of forty-three. The distinguished But 
abilities of Mr Grattan were 
interesting occasion. In the 
proposing the first article of the 



proposing the first article of ttie union, he opposed the 
measure with such vehemence, tli.it the chancellor of the 
exchequer accused him of associating with traitors, and of 
disaffection to the government ; but the reply of Mr Grat- 
tan was so pointed and severe, that the chancellor conceived 
himself under the necessity of resenting it by a challenge, 
and a meeting having taken place in consequence, he was 
wounded in the arm. The question, however, was carried 
by a considerable majority ; and as the discussion proceed- 
ed, the numbers of opposition appeared to diminish. The 
last struggle, as it may be deemed, occurred on the 13th of 
March, when Sir John Parnell moved to petition his ma- 
jesty to coll a new parliament, in order that the sense of 
their constituents might be more fully ascertained ; but this 
motion was also overruled. In the mean time the business 
proceeded with little opposition in the House of Lords, 
which,, on the 24th of March, adopted the whole of the 
articles of union with few alterations ; and soon afterwards 
both houses waited on his excellency with a joint address 
to this effect. No lime was now lost in submitting the 
measure anew to the British parliament. On the 2d of 
April, a message from his majesty was presented to both 
houses of parliament, communicating the resolutions of 
the Irish parliament in favour of an incorporating union 
i the two kingdoms, and recommending the speedy 



displayed on this side, not obtained by solicits 
which took place on but at public assemblies, of which legal 

given. Twenty-seven counties had petitioned against the 
measure ; the petition from the county of Down was sign- 
ed by seventeen thousand respectable, independent men ■ 
and all others were in a similar proportion. Mr Grey then 
adverted to some of the principal arguments of the union- 
ists; and concluded by moving an address to his majesty 
for a suspension of all proceedings relative to the union, 
till the sentiments of the people of Ireland could be ascer- 
tained. Mr Sheridan represented the measure as an act 
of tyranny towards the people of Ireland, which must be- 
come the fatal source oil' new discontent* and future re- 
bellion*. Mr Grey'* motion was, however, rejected by an 
overwhelming majori ty. 

Early in the session mention had been made by oppo- 
sition of the unfortunate invasion of Holland by the Bri- 
tish forces ; but ministers declined entering upon the sub- 
ject, as the expedition had been carried on under the su- 
perintendence of Mr Secretary Dundas, and that gentle- 
man, soon after the meeting of parliament, had gone down 
to Scotland in the depth of winter, without any ostensible 
business; a circumstance which gave rise to suspicions 
that some dissatisfaction existed at court on account of the 
result of the Dutch invasion, or the manner in which the 
Duke of York had been supported in it by the adminis- 
tration at home. On the 10th of February, however, the 
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Keign of subject was introduced in the House of Common* by Mr they had no waggons at all, and could not possibly have 
George IIL Sheridan, who moved for an inquiry into the causes of its landed them had they been there. Instantly on their land- 
failure. He treated the capture ot the Dutch navy as of ing they could not want them ; for all they had then to do 




little value, or rather as pernicious, on account of the ex- 
ample of mutiny which it exhibited on the part of the sea- 
men whom we had received into^ou^ service ; he admitted 

motive for our interference, but contended that Britain 
had treated the people of Holland ill, by obliging them to 
enter into the present war, and avoiding to promise a re- 
storation of their colonies in case of a successful invasion ; 
he asserted that the expedition itself was ill arranged, as 
the army after its landing had no means of moving for- 
ward on account of the want of necessaries, and, instead of reflected the highest honour upon him; and this ardour 
delivering the Dutch, was under the necessity of entering led him into the field two hours sooner than the time ap- 
into a capitulation for its escape, and of holding out, as an pointed. The army, however, was gloriously successful 
inducement to enter into this capitulation, a threat of de- until a late hour in the day. General d° Hermann and his 
straying for ever the commerce of that very people whom troops were in possession of the village of Berghen, and 



we had embarked to save ; and he contended, that to vin- 
dicate the honour of the British army, it was necessary to 
inquire into the cause of its misfortunes upon this occa- 
sion. Mr Dundas defended the expedition against Hol- 
land with his usual dexterity. He stated its object to be 
threefold : first, to rescue the United Provinces from the 
tyranny of the French ; secondly, to add to the efficient 
force of this country, and diminish that of the enemy, by 
gaining possession of the Dutch fleet . and, lastly, by hos- 
tile operations in Holland, to oblige the French to weaken 
their armies in various other quarters. Mr Dundas con- 
tended, that at the commencement of the expedition a 
great probability existed of the success of all these objects ; 
two of them did actually succeed, and only one tailed. 
With regard to the capture of the fleet, he declared him- 
self astonished that a doubt should exist about the value 
of such an acquisition. That fleet had been absolutely 
destined for the invasion of our dominions ; along with it 
we took nearly seven thousand seamen, all of whom were 



crowned with victory, till his zeal led him beyond a given 
point, and turned the fate of the day. When the attack 
was made the French amounted to seven thousand, and 
the Dutch to twelve thousand men ; yet, notwithstanding 
this superiority of force, our troops fought and conquered ; 
but the French continually pouring in reinforcements, the 
duke was advised to accede to the terms of an armistice, 
which was by that time mutually wished for. The duke 
yielded to this advice; and, by so doing, consulted the 
dictates of reason and humanity. Mr Dundas contended 
that our army returned with as much honour as they en- 
tered Holland. The Duke of York, indeed, agreed to 
give up eight thousand French prisoners on condition 
that his retreat should be unmolested ; but he could not 
be wrong in doing so, because our prisons were overload- 
ed with them ; and he did not recede from any one article 
in which national dignity was concerned. 

Mr Tiemey supported the proposal for an inquiry. He 
disputed the advantages said to result from the expedition, 



liable to be employed in the French fleet, and forty thou- and contended, that to a secret committee, or in some 
sand tons of shipping, which might have annoy 
merce. By the in 



other form, ministers ought to account for their conduct, 
and exonerate themselves from suspicions too strong to be 

ouse, to say this could not be done < 



lipping, which might have annoyed 
ic invasion of Holland, also, the Fn 

i their other armies, which gave 
them from Italy, and to the 

! and in Swiuerland. They ently with the preservation of secrecy. Gei 
ending Holland ; but, as the by landed on the 22d of August with ten 
price of this success, they had been severely pressed in he got possession of the Helder ; he was reinforced by 
every other quarter. At the moment our enterprise was General Don on the 27th. Was it not strange that fifteen 
undertaken, it was doubtful whether they would send their thousand men, headed by an able general, and going by in- 
vitation, should think it imprudent to advance ? Had the 
Dutch been well affected, why did they not declare them- 
selves ? No French troops were then in Holland to keep 
re. Why did not the Duke of York sail at the 
with General Don ? Why were all our forces 
to one place, and forty-three thousand men cooped up 



reinforcements thither, or to other parts of the Continent. 
They had poured prodigious reinforcements into Holland, 
by which means we were unable to rescue it from their 
yoke ; but the result was, that they had lost every other 
point which they had contested during the whole campaign. 
With respect to the conduct of the enterprise, never was a 

commencement more prosperous than that of the late ex- in a narrow peninsula where but few could act at a time ? 

It was strange that ministers, who were so fond of making 
diversions, did not think of making a diversion in some 
other quarter. This was a point which only military men 
could determine ; and the house was bound to examine 
officers, that the truth might be known. The capitulation, 
he said, had fixed an indelible blot on the national cha- 
racter. A king's son, commanding forty thousand men, 
had capitulated to a French general who had only thirty- 
five thousand. Mr Addington observed, that having ma- 
turely and dispassionately considered the nature of the 
projiosed inquiry, it appeared to him to rest upon two 
grounds : first, the propriety of judging any measure by 
its event ; and, secondly, that in consequence of a failure, 



pedition. Sir Ralph Abcrcromby had sailed for the Helder 
on the 13th of August, and every thing promised the most 
rapid success. On the 14th came on the most extraor- 
dinary hurricane that ever blew from the heavens; it was 
found impossible to land a single soldier on any part of 
the coast of Holland ; and this continued till the 27th. 
The consequence was, that the enemy knew where our 
army must land, and their troops came in shoals to oppose 
us ; seven thousand men were collected ; and as they were 
superior in number. Sir Kalph could not land his men to 
advantage. The ardour of the soldiers and the gallantry 
of the commander were never excelled on any occasion. 
Without any thing but their muskets and bayonets, against 



cavalry and artillery, they made good their landing, and there was a necessity for investigation. It ought to be re- 
by it they secured the Dutch fleet. It was alleged that collected, that the worst concerted plans had often pro- 
the troops had no means of drawing their waggons; but duced the most brilliant success, and the f 



sf 

III. 



was to secure a landing place and a post of i 
Sir Ralph had to consider what poei " 
till the 1st of September, whert reinfor. 
e. The same tempest prevented the I 
from arriving to reinforce the army ; they e 
the 18th. The Duke of York offered to the Kussian ge- 
neral, D Hermann, to delay the attack, if he thought his 
men were not sufficiently recovered from the fatigues of 
the voyage; but the general requested that the attack 
should be made, with a promptitude and alacrity which 
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; control the elements. The pro- 
' was accordingly negatived by a very large 
majority." " ' 

During the present year the war proved extremely 
eventful The army which Bonaparte had left in Egypt 
under General Kleber being disgusted by the desertion of 
their leader, a ncgociation was entered into by Kleber 
with the Turkish grand vizier and Sir Sidney Smith ; the 
result of which was, that the French agreed to abandon 
the whole of Egypt, on condition of being permitted to re- 
turn unmolested to France. The convention was conclud- 
ed at El Arish on the 24th of January ; and the imme- 
diate return of this discontented army to France might 
have proved dangerous, if not fatal, to the newly-esta- 
blished power of the first consul. But here the usual for- 
tune of Bonaparte prevailed. The British government, 
suspecting that some proposal of this kind might be made, 
sent secret orders to Vice-admiral Lord Keith not to 
consent to any arrangement which might leave so large 
an army at liberty to act in Europe, or which should not 
include the surrender of all the ships in the port of Alex- 
andria. The consequence was, that Lord Keith refused 
to ratify the treaty of El Arish which Sir Sidney Smith 
and the Turkish grand vizier had concluded, and detain- 
ed us prisoners General Dessaix and a number of troo]>s 
which had been sent from Egypt. The French general 
Kleber immediately intimated to the Turks a determina- 
tion to resume hostilities. He attacked and totally rout- 
ed their army, consisting of forty thousand men, in the 
neighbourhood of Grand Cairo; and multitudes perished 
by slaughter and in the desert, while the French remained 
complete masters of the country. When it was too late, 



French troops continued to hold , 

thus placed himself in the rear of the Austrian general, and Georg* II I. 
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an order arrived from Britain to permit General Dessaix 
and the troops along with .him to land in France, and to 
fulfil every part of Sir Sidney Smith's treaty ; but the state 
Tairs had chanced ; " 
ical Arab, and his 



Kleber had been assassinated by a 
fanatical Arab, anil his successor, Menou, refused to eva- 
cuate Egypt ; so that it became necessary, at a future pe- 
riod, to send an army from Britain to drive the French out 
of the country which they had proposed to evacuate with- 
out firing a shot or shedding a drop of blood. 

The Austrian armies in Germany and in Italy were re- 
spectively commanded by General Kray and by General 
Me las. The campaign was conducted on the part of the 
French government with great ability and decision. It 
had been publicly announced in all the French newspapers 
that the armies were to be reinforced as powerfully as 
possible ; and that an army of reserve was to be formed in 
• central position between Germany and Italy, from which 
the armies might be supplied with fresh troops according 
to the events of the war. Dijon was mentioned as the 
head-quarters of this army of reserve, and it already amount- 
ed to upwards of forty thousand men. Nobody suspected 
that any important plan of operations or military stratagem 
was concealed under the affected notoriety of this arrange- 
ment. Accordingly the Austria ns commenced the cam- 
paign by nn attack upon Mussenu in the Genoese territory ; 
and after a succession of obstinate conflicts the French were 
driven into Genoa, where they sustained a siege, till compel- 
led to surrender from want of provisions. Whilst Mela* be- 
sieged Genoa, and even pushed forward his parties through 
Nice into the ancient French territory, Bonaparte in person 
suddenly repaired to Dijon and joined the army, to the as- 
sembling of which Europe had paid little attention, on ac- 
count ot the appellation which it had received of an 



count ot the appellation winch it had received of an army 
of reserve ; and immediately advancing, he crossed the 
Alps by the Great St Bernard, and descended into the 
Milanese with little opposition. At the same time powerful 
reinforcements joined him from Switzerland, of which the 



hazarded every thing upon the fortune of a single battle. 
He was accordingly attacked on the plain of Marengo, near 
Alessandria ; and, as the Austrian* were greatly superior 
in cavalry and artillery, they proved victorious during the 
greater part of the day. The French wings were turned, 
the centre division was broken, and scarcely six thousand 
men stood firm at any one point, when General Dessaix, 
late in the action, arrived with a reinforcement of six thou- 
sand troops, though fatigued by a rapid countermarch of 
several leagues. At this moment the battle seemed to be 
irretrievably lost. The French had been thrown back in 
the utmost disorder upon Montebello, where Lannes was 
still maintaining a furious though desperate resistance , 
the whole field of battle was in possession of the Aus- 
trians ; the French troops were crowded together in a dis- 
organized mass, in which the enemy's artillery were com- 
mitting the most frightful havoc ; and only one effort 
more seemed necessary on the part of the Austrians, 
with their fine cavalry, in which arm they were greatly 
superior, to complete the destruction of the French army. 
Matters were in this state when Dent-nix arrived, who, per- 
ceiving the desperate situation of affairs, instantly hurried 
his division into action. Surprised at, but not unprepared 
for this renewed attack, the Austrians developed a power- 
ful force to oppose it ; Dessaix fell mortally wounded ; and 
his division were on the point of being overwhelmed, when 
an event almost unexampled in war not only saved the 
French army from destruction, but totally changed the for- 
tune of the day, and converted a disastrous defeat into a 
complete victory. While a body of Austrian grenadiers, 
six thousand strong, were advancing to the charge along 
a broad causeway, and carrying all before them, they were 

in flank by General Kel- 
at the head of six hundred horse, which he had 
to conceal among some mulberry trees. A panic 
itely seized them, and believing themselves assail- 
ed by the mass of the French cavalry, they threw down 
their arms. The whole affair passed in an instant, and even 
the victors themselves were astounded at their own suc- 
cess. Bonaparte, however, lost not a moment in profiting 
by this extraordinary turn of fortune. The French milted 
with their usual promptitude on Dessaix's division, which 
still preserved some degree of order ; resumed their for- 
mer positions ; recommenced the battle, which they had a 
few minutes before given up for lost ; and, animated with 
the enthusiasm inspired by Kcllerman's extraordinary suc- 
cess, drove the Austrians from the field. In lite French 
official account of this memorable conflict, which decided 
the fate of all Italy, no mention whatever is made of Kel- 
lerman's gallant and decisive attack ; and it reflects little 
credit on the memory of Bonaparte, that, though he after- 
wards heaped wealth and titles in boundless profusion on 
the man who had not only saved him and his army from de- 
struction, but converted a disastrous defeat into a splendid 
triumph, he should never have made any public admission 
of the unparalleled achievement which changed the for- 
tune of the day. The service was probably considered as 
too great to be acknowledged, because it could never be 
sufficiently rewarded ; and it ill comported with the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte to admit that, in genius, promptitude, 
and energy, he could ever be surpassed by any of his lieu- 
tenants. On the following day Melas entered into ncgo- 
ciation, and, as the price of an unmolested passage to the 
Austrian states, he agreed to abandon all Piedmont, and 
the basin of the Po, and to surrender twelve of the strong. 

On the side of Germany the French t 
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Reign of in the neighbourhood of Strasburg, where they were op- 
. .eur^ e III, pp^d by the Austrian*. But thi« was only a feigned 
N- "~ Y " W attack. Speedily retreating, the main body of their army 
descended from the mountains of Switzerland, and crossed 
the Rhine in the rear of the Austrian tinny near Schauff- 
hauaen. After a desperate engagement, the Austrians 
were defeated with the loss of ten thousand men, of whom 
four thouaand were taken prisoners. As the mode of at- 



prohibition of exportation of provisions mil unnecessary, 
when a better price could be obtained in Britain than else- 
where; and the same high prices afforded asufficient bounty 
for importation. 

At the commencement of the following year government 
laid an embargo on all Russian, Danish, and Swedish ships 
in British ports ; so that Great Britain was now at war with 
nearly all Europe. Austria, ndeed, ventured to renew hos- 
tack had been unforeseen,' and was consequently unpro- tilities ; but the French general Moreau, having defcat- 
vided for, the loss of magazines and baggage was immense, ed the Archduke John with tremendous loss, at Hohen- 
Jn another and harder fought battle, at Moskirch, the linden, drove back the Austrian army upon their capital, 
Austrian = lost upwards of eight thousand men. At Bibe- advancing within seventeen leagues of Vienna ; whilst at 
ruch, Augsburg, and Hochstet, the French were equally the same time signal defeats were sustained by them both 
; and the result was, that the Austrians were in Italy and in Franconia. From the necessity of their af- 
the necessity of crossing the Danube, leaving the fairs, therefore, the Austrians were compelled to sue for 
of the electorate of Bavaria, and in a con- peace, which was accordingly concluded at Luneville. The 
to invest Ulm. A general suspension of hostilities Netherlands and the Milanese were resigned ; France ex- 
was now agreed to, by which both parties retained posses- tended her boundary to the Rhine ; and Tuscany was re- 
sion of their actual positions; and a negociation for peace linquished by the grand duke, who was to receive on in- 
was entered into between the French and Austrians, which demnification in Germany ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
produced an attempt to negociatc on the |»ri of Great city of Venice and a portion of its ancient territory were 
Britain ; but as the French also demanded a naval armis- given up to Austria. The German princes who suffered 
tice, the negociation was dropped ; and after a considerable by the treaty were to receive an indemnification out of 
delay, during which the Austrian minister at Paris con- the ecclesiastical states of the empire ; thereby weakening 
eluded a treaty which his court afterwards disowned, pre- still further the influence of the house of Austria. By this 
parations were made for rc-opening the campaign. But treaty the French became masters of Europe to the south- 
the French ultimately consented to renew the armistice ward of the Rhine and of the Adige. 
with the Austrians, on condition of obtaining possession The commencement of the year 1801 was marked in 



Rrifrn at 
III 



of the important fortresses of Ulm, Ingoldstadt, and Phi- 
lipsburg. These armistices and negotiations proved of 
preat service to the French. The consent to a truce in 
the midst of an unexampled career of victory gave an ap- 
pearance of moderation to the new consular government ; 
whilst the conclusion of a treaty at Paris, to which the 
Austrian government afterwards refused to adhere, in- 
duced neutral nations to consider Bonaparte as anxious for 
the attainment of peace. Hence the wonderful success 
which attended his arms, during the early part of the cam- 
paign, was far from rousing the jealousy of the other states 
of Europe. The northern nations eagerly courted his al- 
liance ; and the emperor Paul of Hussia, actuated by the 
natural instability of his temper, and an admiration of mi- 
litary success, not only entered into a close alliance with 
Bonaparte, but seized the British vessels in his ports ; 
whilst the Danes, Swedes, and Prussians, formed a con- 



Great Britain by the termination of Mr Pitt's administra- 
tion. When this event was announced to the public, it 
created no small degree of astonishment. Since Mr Pitt 
had come into office a new generation had sprung up ; and 
a succession of the most extraordinary public transactions 
had occurred, amidst all of which that minister, with his 
kinsman Lord Grenville, and his friend Mr Dundas, had 
remained firmly established in power. The authority and 
influence of these men had in some measure interwoven 
itself in the opinions of the people, and they were sur- 
rounded by a train of powerful adherents, dependent on 
their patronage : whilst, at the same time, Mr Pitt himself 
retained such a degree of popularity as caused his dismis- 
sion or resignation to appear a very bold measure in the 
present state of affairs. The ostensible cause assigned 
for Mr Pitt's dismission obtained little credit with any 
one. He was represented as having promised to the Irish 



federacy for evading the right claimed in war by maritime Catholics an equalization of privileges with their fellow- 
subjects, on condition of their acquiescing in the treaty of 



states, of preventing their enemies from 
naval stores by means of neutral vessels. 

In the meanwhile Great Britain 
by a scarcity of provisions, 
don and some provincial toi 
ment assembled on the llthof 
cipal discussion which occurred in it related to the 
city which prevailed throughout the country, and it 
ed in great difficulties both the middle and* lower classes 




I in great 
society. 



union ; but it was pretended that, since his majesty had 
been persuaded to oppose the measure, as contrary to his 
coronation oath, the ministry, in such a state of matters, 
could no longer honourably remain in office. Of the true 
of this change little is publicly known. It does not 
however, to search into secret history for 
of a transaction which may be sufficiently 
for on principles which must be obvious to all. 

the 



The members of opposition asserted that The influence acquired by I/jrd North, arising from 



the war and the scarcity were closely connected ; whilst 
Mr Pitt and his colleagues contended that a more obvi- 
ous cause might be found in the deficiency of the two pre- 
ceding crops, owing to cold and rainy seasons. A royal 
proclamation was issued in the beginning of December, 
exhorting all heads of families to reduce the consumption 



patronage he enjoyed during the American war, enabled 
him, by combining with others, to establish a formidable 
interest in the legislature. But the power possessed by him 
was trifling when compared with that which Mr Pitt and 
his friends possessed. The war which Mr Pitt had con- 
ducted had been expensive in a degree altogether uncx- 



of bread by at least one third, to abstain from the use of ampled m preceding times; whilst the circumstances under 

1 which it commenced had united, as a party under him, al- 
most all the persons of property in the kingdom. During 
his long administration, too, the crown possessed, in a more 
direct manner than formerly, the increasing patronage of 
India ; and hence the leading members of this administra- 
tion might he regarded as having attained a degree of 



flour in pastry, and to restrict the consumption of oats and 
other grain by horses ; and acts of parliament were at the 
same time passed prohibiting the exportation, and offering 
bounties upon the importation, of grain. These measures, 
however, were of a very doubtful character. By increas- 
ing the alarm of scarcity they induced wealthy persons to 
boy up grain, and to withhold it from the market* ; the 
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Reign of and which might prore extremely inconvenient, when held 
(•rorge III. by any combination of subjects in a free country. In such 
~— ' circumstance*, it «h natural for an experienced prince to 
wish for a change. Mr Pitt had been originally taken into 
office as the agent of the crown in the House of Commons, 
to support the royal prerogative there, against a combina- 
tion of powerful and accomplished men ; he had enjoyed 
great popularity, and had been considered as the man best 
qualified to conduct the war of the French revolution ; and 
as he knew the high rank which he held in public estima- 
tion, and treated the House of Commons with but little 
, it is not improbable that in the cabinet he ma; 

on the indispensable importance of his 
accounting himself necessary to the 
i of the empire, arrogated a degree of inde- 
pendence not at all graceful nor becoming in a mere instru- 
ment of the crown. Some, however, have thought that 
his retirement on this occasion is to lie ascribed to a to- 
tally different cause ; that as he had been mainly instru- 
mental in plunging the country into the war with France, 
and as all his schemes for humbling that nation had prov- 
ed abortive, he could neither admit his error, nor adopt 
the only means which now remained, in some degree to 
atone for it ; and that lie desired to escape the mortifica- 
tion of negotiating a peace with a power which he had so 
often denounced, and which lie wished to exclude from 
the pale of political and social relations in Europe. And, 
in support of this view, it may be mentioned that, on the 
dismissal of this administration, a resolution appears to 
have been at the same time adopted by the British court, 
seriously and earnestly to endeavour to obtain peace upon 
any tolerable terms. 

With regard to the general merits of Mr Pitt's admi- 
nistration, we arc still probably too much involved in the 
passions and prejudices which it excited to be able to 
appreciate them with sufficient candour and intelligence. 
He derived great advantage from the copious and stately 
eloquence which he at all times displayed in the House of 
Commons ; and certainly no man ever possessed so com- 
pletely the art of managing the people of England, and 
retaining their attachment, at the same time that lie con- 
tinued to possess the confidence of his sovereign. Al- 
though he obtained the government of the British empire 
at a very youthful age, the prudence of his conduct and 
the magnitude of some of his designs entitle him to a very 
high rank as a statesman. His sinking fund, though not 
contrived by himself) and though based on erroneous prin- 
ciples, was a great and important measure, as it contri- 
buted to sustain the national credit at a period of unex- 
ampled difficulty and embarrassment, and enabled the 
country to weather a contest which might otherwise have 
proved* fatal to its independence. His commercial treaty 
with France was also, whatever the political economists 
may say to the contrary, a measure recommended by the 
soundest wisdom. The most ambiguous circumstances in 
Mr Pitt's public conduct were those which related to par- 
acntary reform, to the trial of Mr Hastings, and to the 
e-trade, in which he adopted the popular side in the 
although the 



adopted 

i known to be hostile to his 
rdingly were never success- 
ful. The most difficult question relates undoubtedly to 
the war with France. Though by the forms of the Bri- 
tish constitution Mr Pitt was responsible for engaging in 
this war, and for continuing in it, yet as he was not actu- 
ally the head of the state, it is possible that the interfe- 
rence of Britain might not originate with him, and that he 
had only the alternative of engaging in the war or of re- 
uishing his power. If the war is to be considered as 

siblc for all its 
! of France, 

VOL. 



the subjugation of the weaker states, and the accumulation Reign of 
of that intolerable load of debt which hangs like a mill- George III. 
stone round the neck of this country, and encumbers every 
effort it can make to develope its natural resources. Had 
Britain originally remained neutral, or rather, had she ne- 
gotiated in favour of the independence of France, brought 
into hazard as it was by the combination of the great mili- 
tary powers, that country would have been confined with- 
in her ancient boundary ; Italy, Switzerland, and Holland 
would have retained their independence ; and the strength 
of Austria would have remained unbroken; or, if Britain 
had withdrawn early from the contest, and avoided urging 
and subsidizing the continental powers, until they were 
successively vanquished, the same result might have en- 
sued. On the other hand, if the war is to be considered 
as undertaken to overturn the principles of the French, it 
was undoubtedly successful to a certain extent, as it com- 
pelled them to abandon these principles, and to have re- 
course to a military usurpation ; but it ought to be remem- 
bered, that to Britain as a nation the political principles 
of the French were of no importance whatsoever, whilst 
their permanent aggrandisement was calculated to bring 
into hazard our very existence as an independent nation, 
Mr Pitt and his friends called forth the resources of the 
country for the support of the war to an astonishing ex- 
tent. Immense treasures were lavished in supporting our 
allies in fruitless or absurd expeditions, and in schemes 
which served only to augment the public burdens, and 
to increase the influence of the crown by the extension of 
its patronage. The acquiescence of the public in the war 
was preserved by keeping the minds of men in a state of 
constant alarm, from the fear of danger to the constitution, 
in consequence of the alleged disaffection of a body of the 
people ; and in this manner a constant spirit of persecution 
was maintained throughout the country, which thus seem- 
ed to be ruled rather by a jealous faction than by a legiti- 
mate government. The concluding measure of Mr Pitt's 
administration, the union with Ireland, is entitled to much 
praise. It was suggested by the course of events, and 
tended to remedy a great defect in the constitution of the 
British empire, the want of consolidation into one united 
political body. 

Of the associates of Mr Pitt, Lord Granville, who acted 
ns minister in the House of Lords, was the principal in 
England, ami Mr Dundns in -Scotland, and perhaps also 
in the rest of the empire. This last gentleman possessed 
the greatest share of power ever intrusted to any Scots- 
man since the union, excepting for a short time to Lord 
Bute. During a considerable length of time he appears 
to have conducted almost the whole public business of 
that vast assemblage of nations, in all the climates of the 
globe, which constitutes the British empire ; and under 
his patronage, and that of his friend Mr Pitt, a numerous 
body of dependents rose to the possession of boundless 
opulence; whilst they themselves, engrossed by the pur- 



of their I 




to have been somewhat 

At the time when the change of ministry took place the 
king became affected with a severe illness, supposed to be 
the result of anxiety and agitation of mind. In making 
choice of a new prime minister, however, he avoided admit- 
ting into power the party which had opposed the war; and 
selected Mr Addington, who, as we have already mention- 
ed, was originally patronized by Mr Pitt, and who, as speak- 
er of the House of Commons, had gained approbation by 
his good temper, prudence, industry, and conciliating man- 
ners. This gentleman appears to have obtained from his 
predecessors in office a promise of support in parliament ; 
and he was therefore represented throughout the country 
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Reign or porory situation, which, on the first opportunity, he was to from protecting the comn 
George III. relinquish in favour of Mr Pitt and his friends. And this the ports of France ; and 



account of the state of affairs derives plausibility fro 
actual support which the new minister received from 
gentlemen, and from the influence which they evic 



from the 




gentlemen, 
retained in the 
dington's 



they i 
to all inferior offi< 
as first lord of the 



found ourselves opposed to France, which 
tended in territory, increased in population, i 
ed by all the states of the north. We were opposed to 
her with diminished means, exhausted strength, and strip- 
ped of every ally. It was, therefore, incumbent on the 
representatives of the people to enter into a serious in- 



to agree on I 
they were now disposed to contend. We I 
dently know the precise terms of their new convention ; but as its 
Mr Ad- existence and general object were acknowledged, we must 
appointment as nrst lora of tne treasury and necessarily act upon the supposition of their hostility, 
of the exchequer was followed by the nomina- In March Mr Grey moved for an inquiry into the state 
tion of Lord Eldon to the office of lord high chancellor, of of the nation. We were now, he said, in the ninth year of 
Lord St Vincent to that of first lord of the admiralty, of a war with Fronce, and threatened with a war by all the 
Lord Howkesbury as secretary of state for the foreign de- maritime states of Europe, if not actually involved in it ; 
partmcnt, of Lord Pelham for the home department, and of we had added L370.000,000 to the capital of our i 
Colonel Yorke as secretary at war. Lord Eldon was sue- debt, and above L. 17,000,000 to our annual 
ceeded by Sir Michael Pepper Ardcn, then created Lord 
Alvanley, as chief justice of the common pleas ; and Mr 
Addington by Sir John Mitford, afterwards Lord Kedes- 
dale, as speaker of the House of Commons. Sir William 
Grant was made master of the rolls, and Mr Law and Mr 
Percival attorney and solicitor generals. 

On the 2d of February the parliament of Great Britain quiry into the means most likely to restore to us security 

and happiness. The conquests we had made during the 
war had not compensated our disasters or the acquisitions 
made by France. Her frontier now extended to the lthinc, 
to the Alps, and to the ocean ; yet all these possessions 
we had consented to abandon as the price of peace which 
ministers might have made with France confined within 
her ancient limits, while our own country was prosperous 
and happy. Uur losses were thus irretrievable, and our 
triumphs empty. There was almost no shore from die Tcx- 
el to the Adriatic which hod not witnessed the defeat of 
our forces and the disgrace of our arms. The unfortunate 
attempt upon Dunkirk, the shameful retreat through Hol- 
land, the evacuation of Toulon, the abandonment of Cor- 
sica, and the expedition to Quiberon, were all fatal proofs 
of ill-concerted schemes; but the late expedition against 
Holland was more disgraceful than the rest, because it 
terminated in a capitulation to an inferior force. Admi- 
nistration had acted with such imprudence tliat even our 
very allies were now converted into enemies. The Swedes 
and other neutral nations had complained that their trade 
was molested, their ships detained, and justice refused 
them in our courts, or so long delayed that it was useless. 



and Ireland was opened ; but as the king's illness imme 
diately succeeded that event, the new administration did 
not obtain formal possession of office until the month of 
March, and during the interval the old ministers continu- 
ed to hold their former situations. At the opening of the 
imperial parliament, as it was now called, the speech from 
the throne expressed great satisfaction that the crown 
would now be able to avail itself of the advice of the unit- 
ed parliament of Great Britain and Ireland ; hoped that 
this memorable era, distinguished by a measure calculat- 
ed to consolidate the strength of the empire, would be 
equally marked by the energy and firmness which the pre- 
sent situation of the country so peculiarly required ; and 
stated that the court of Petersburg had treated our re- 
presentations of the outrages committed against our ships 
and property, and against Englishmen, with the utmost 
disrespect, and that acts of injustice and violence had ag- 
gravated the first aggressions. It mentioned that a con- 
vention had been concluded between Petersburg, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm, the avowed object of which was to 
establish a new code of maritime law, inconsistent with 
the rights and hostile to the interests of this country; 

and that the earliest measures had been taken to repel These were points which undoubtedly deserved investiga- 
tes confederacy, and to support those principles essential tion. Nor did the internal condition of the country less 
to the maintenance of our naval strength. It recommended require consideration. The sum of L.270,000,000, as al- 
an inquiry into the high price of provisions, and promised ready mentioned, had been added to the national debt, 
a termination of the present contest whenever it could be exclusive of imperial and other loans, and the reduction 
itently with security and honour. by the sinking fund ; and yet the ex-ministers alleged 

When the usual address was moved, some discussion they left the country in a flourishing condition. Yet c 

Englishman, from diminished 



of die 



the usual address was moved, 
in both houses regarding the ac 
ilarly as connected witl 
>wers against Britain. 



slate of af- Englishman, 

lore particularly as connected with the combination distress, felt this declaration to be an insult. The situa- 
northern powers against Britain. In the House of tion of the sister kingdom was also alarming in the ex- 
Mr Grey deplored the prospect of a war with treme. Since the recal of Earl FiUwilliam, Ireland hud 



or from 



kingdom was also alarming in the ex- 
s recal of Earl FiUwilliam, Ireland hud 
hud evidently been guilty of the been the scene of transactions shocking to humanity, 
injustice towards this country, in the Was it now tranquil ? Though rebellion had been crush- 
> of the property of our merchants, and in the ed in the field, it lurked in secrecy ; the mass of the popu- 
of our sailors ; but the emperor accused the lotion was disaffected ; and nothing prevented the scpara- 
British government of violating a convention by which he tion of Ireland from Britain but the inability of France to 
was to receive the island of Malta as the reward of his send a force to assist the rebels. Upon these grounds he 
co-operation against France ; and the truth of this osser- called for an inquiry into the actual state of affairs, and 
tion ought to be investigated. Concerning the northern demanded the support of the new administration, as a tes- 
confederacy, Mr Grey remarked, that the principles on timony of their disapprobation of the measures of their pre- 
which it was founded were of no recent origin, as indeed decessor*. 

was very generally known. Mr Pitt, who still acted as Mr Dundas defended, with plausible statements and nr- 
chancelfor of the exchequer, declared, that with every ono guments, the conduct of the war. The principle which 
of the three northern powers, independently of the law of he laid down was, that war ought to be directed to the 
nations, we had on our side the strict letter of engage- destruction of the commerce and colonial possessions of 
moots by which they were bound to us. In the com en- the enemy, including their maritime power, which must 



signed be 
id herself 



between Great Britain and Russia, the latter 



to use 



depend upon their commerce. It was hardly possible for 
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if they rUfcnof 
to Lord Hawkes- George IIL 



colonics, that they might remain open for our commodi* made him an exception to almost any rule, 

ties. In order then to judge how far the war, conducted individuals composing the new administratis 

on this principle, had been disastrous and disgraceful, he be said ; but he would only add, that it sh« 

would state its progress and success. Hostilities com- flection or consideration to affirm that the 



it* wnicn mignt tiepnvc ceni, 
the markets which we had for our good* ; knew any one 
it was peculiarly our interest to gain these bury, excepting one, Mr Fox, 

1 ost any rule. Of the other 
administration, much might 
only add, that it showed little re- 
flection or consideration to affirm that the present mini, 
stcrs were unentitled to a constitutional confidence ; and 
the house was bound by the best principles of policy to 
wait to see the conduct of the servants of the crown be- 
fore they withheld it. Upon the subject of the retirement 
or dismissal of the late administration, he contended that 
his majesty had a right to part with his servants, and his 
servants to retire, without any explanation being given to 
the public. Concerning the affairs of the Irish Catholics, 
and their connection with the dismissal of administration, 
he staled, that a memorandum had been sent, in the name 
of a noble lord at the head of the executive government 
of Ireland, who thought it essential to communicate the 
grounds of the change of administration to persons more 
immediately connected with the Catholics ; and it had been 
at his express desire that this communication had been 
made, and the motives explained to them which led to tha 
change, in order to prevent any misrepresentation. Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics was a term he disclaimed. He 
never understood the situation of the Catholics was such 
as to need what deserved to be called emancipation ; but he 
thought the few benefits which they had not yet anticipat- 
ed might easily have been added to those so bountifully 
conferred on them in the present reign, not as a matter of 
right, but of liberality and political expediency. Had such 
a measure preceded the union, indeed, it would have been 
rash and destructive ; and even now, if any attempt was 
made to push it so as to endanger the public tranquillity, or 
to pervert the affections of any of his majesty's subjects, the 
ex-ministers would be forward and firm in resisting it. But 
he hoped the day would come when such a measure might 
be revived, and carried in the only way in which he wished 
to see it carried, conformably to the general tranquillity of 
the empire. To him it had appeared of such importance, 
that, being unable to bring it forward as u measure of go- 
it possible for him, with ho- 



i principl 

state its progress and success. Hostilities 
tnenccd against France in February 1793 ; and in tliat year 
Tobago, St Pierre, Miquclon, Pondicherry, port of .St Do- 
mingo, and the fleet at Toulon, were taken, besides the 
possessions of the Newfoundland fishery. In the year 
1794 we captured Martinique, Guadeloupe, St Lucie, the 
Saints, Corsica, and Mnriagulante ; in 1 '».'», Trincomalee 
and the Cape of Good Hope : in 1796, Amboyna, Berbice, 
and Demerara; in 1797, Trinidad, with four ships of the 
line cither taken or destroyed ; in 1798, Minorca : in 1799, 
Surinam; in 1800, Goree, Malta, and Curacoa. These 
had been our successes. With regard to the expedition 
against Holland, he defended it on the same principles as 
formerly. As to the navy, he stated, that since the com- 
mencement of the present war we had taken or destroyed 
eighty sail of the line belonging to the enemy, a hundred 
and eighty-one frigates, two hundred and twenty-four 
smaller ships of war, seven hundred and forty-three trench 
privateers, fifteen Dutch and seventy-six Spanish ships. 
The losses we had sustained were three sail of the line, 
one of which we had retaken ; one fifty gun ship, which 
we also retook ; and of the frigates captured by the ene- 
my, the Ambuscade alone remained in their possession. 
One of the great advantages to be derived from the colo- 
nial possessions of the enemy was the markets they fur- 
nished for our manufactures. In the year 1793 the ma- 
nufactures sent from this country to the West Indies 
amounted to above L. 1,800,000 sterling. Before the war 
our exports to the East Indies did not exceed one million, 
but in the preceding year they exceeded 1*1, 600,000, a 
proof that we had not lost the markets of Europe. The 
failure of an expedition was now considered as a deci- 
sive proof of misconduct in ministers ; but in the glorious 
Seven Years' War, which was in every body's recollection, 
there were expeditions attempted which completely failed, 
though the failure was not considered as a proof of inca- 
pacity or neglect in Lord Chatham. The conquests which 
we then made were Senegal, Louisburg, St Lucie, Du- 

Mont- 
l destroying 
destroyed 
fifty-eight frigates, besides 
vessels. We were now 
in that war, excepting 
f; but, on the other 
we had gained the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
Demerara, Berbice. and all the Dutch possessions in the 
East and West Indies, added to Minorca and Malta. We 
had also destroyed the confederacy formed against us in 
the East Indies, and acquired a great- increase of power 
and territory in that quarter of the world. 

Mr Pitt, after expressing his respect for the new admi- 
nistration, observed that no point had been more disputed 
than that of confidence in ministers. By some people it 
was held that no person was entitled to it, tilt he had 
given proofs of having merited it. But this never could 
be carried in substance to the letter; for whoever entered 
into any employment, must at first be new to it : there 
could be no experience without trial ; but when persons 
had been tried in one situation, and had acquitted them- 
selves well in it, it was a rule to give them credit when 
they entered into another, until proof of their incapacity 
or misconduct appeared. He then lavished encomiums on 
, on Lord Hawkesbury, and on Earl St Via- 



nt, he did not 



we then made were Senegal, Louisburg, St Lucii 
quesne, Guadeloupe, Martinique, the Havannah, 
real, Pondicherry, Grenada, Belleisle, besides dest 
the fort iticat inns of Cherbourg ; and we took or des 



be understood, that whenever the si 
exist, he would do every thing in his 
He ' 



; and he wished it to 



thirty-two sail of the line 
a proportionable number of 
i of every place 



in do every tiling in ms power to promote its 
denied, however, that any of those who had 
office had so pledged themselves to the Ca- 
be under the necessity of resigning their 



besides tholics as to be under the necessity of resigning 

offices because they could not perform their promise; 
and he also denied that ever the Catholics supposed they 
had received such a pledge. An expostulation was natu- 
ral, but a pledge had never been given. He concluded that 
the British government had justice on its side, or rather 
was supported by the law of nations, in the claims which 
it now maintained to search neutral vessels for military 
stores on their way to the enemy, and to declare parti- 
cular French or other porta under blockade, to the effect 
of thereafter having a right to arrest neutral vessels at- 
tempting to enter them. 

Mr Fox observed, that it was undoubtedly a doctrine 
recognised by the law of nations, that free bottoms did 
not moke free goods ; but he doubted much the propriety 
of discussing it at this critical juncture. He thought our 
claims upon this subject were extended too far when 
they were made to reach to naval stores, as these had not 
been at former periods considered as contraband. He then 
adverted to the successes of the war, which had been 
enumerated by Mr I') undue. On the navy he bestowed 
merited praise, and also on the late first lord of the ad- 
' r, assigning his merit as the reason for the < 
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Reign of and brilliant triumph* of the navy; whilst our military was now stated as only amounting to 



George III. expeditions, thougli our troops were 

men, had generally failed. In naval tactics almost every 
thing depended on the talents of the officers; whereas, in 
military movements, much depended on the original de- 
sign. Tin boasted capture of islands was not the object 
of the war: our object had been to protect Europe aguinst 
France ; and how had we succeeded ? Which of the two 
nations had been most aggrandised in the course of it ? 
A country paying double its land-rent was in a state de- 
manding inquiry. The war secretary had talked much 
about the diversion of war, and shown us its nature on his 
principles. He had sent the Duke of York and an army 
of thirty thousand men to the only neck of land perhaps 
in the world where a fifth part of their own numbers was 
equal to cope with them. Of the armistice of Hohenlin- 
den, and the negociation which followed it, Mr Fox spoke 
with indignation, reprobating the conduct of the minister, 
which had so fatally proved that eloquence was distinct 
from wisdom. Time had now evinced that all the great ob- 
jects of the war were defeated, and that our allies had de- 
serted us ; and when no prospect of success remained, we 
might resort to negociation. The same men who had re- 
jected the proposals of Bonaparte with insolence, must 
approach with respect, suing for favour, to avoid partici- 
pating in the disgrace. With regard to the Irish Catho- 
lics, no man ought to be deprived of his rights because 
he worshipped God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience ; and it was a reflection upon parliament to 
say, as Mr Pitt had said, that he could not there propose 
a measure which he approved. He declared his belief 
that no such difficulty existed, but that the late minister 
might wish to retire for a season, till overtures of peace 
were made, which he could not make, without mortification, 
to the man whom he had insulted. He spoke of the change 
of administration as a fortunate occurrence. Some indeed 
might suspect, from the panegyric of Mr Pitt, that the 
new ministers were the less gaudy puppets, directed by 
those who had quitted their stations ; and if they adopted 
the system of their predecessors, with the additional blame 
of being hostile to the Catholic claims, acting in this point 
from their own motives, they would be unworthy of con- 



the line read 
of the exchequer, Mr Addington, in an 
House 



'Hie new 
observed, that the 

of Commons ought to~extend to the present ministers, it 
was not for him to conjecture ; they only asked for that 
portion of it which should be constitutionally reposed in 
persons duly appointed by his majesty, unless it was pre- 
cluded by antecedent character and conduct. He then 
commented on all the leading points in dispute with the 
northern powers; and after stating the grounds of the 
principle asserted by this country, and referring to the 
exception made by existing treaties, gave it as his opinion 
that the right for which we contended was vital and fun- 
damental, and could neither be abandoned nor compro- 
mised. Lastly, he felt it incumbent on him to declare 
that it was the determination of his majesty's servants to 
take such steps as appeared to them best calculated for 
the restoration of peace ; that no form of government in 
France would obstruct negociation ; and that if there was 
a corresponding disposition on the part of the enemy, the 
grand object would be accomplished. The motion lor in- 
quiry was then rejected by a majority of more than two 
to one. 

Notwithstanding the change of ministry, Mr Pitt brought 
forward the business of the supplies in the House of Com- 
mons. Their amount was L.35,587,402 ; of which sum 
L.15,800,000 was for the navy, L. 15,902,000 for the 
f, and L.1,938,000 for the ordnance. The income tax 



L.6,000,000. Reign of 

As some deficiencies of former estimates required to be George III. 
provided for, Mr Pitt stated, that the whole charge of V -"V»^ 
the two countries, for the service of the year, would 
amount to L.42,197,000, which would be divided between 
the two countries thus : Great Britain for its fifteen seven- 
teenths of the joint expense, and those charges which be- 
longed separately to her, would have to defray, in round 
numbers, L.S7,S7li,000 ; and the charges falling upon Ire- 
land would be L.4,824,000. The sum of L.25,000,000 
by way of loan, and new taxes were imposed 
tea, houses, lead, the post-office, and various 
other articles. The income tax was also further mort- 
gaged, so that the debt for which it was pledged amount- 
ed to L.76,000,000. 

In the meanwhile, to prevent the active co-operation of 
Denmark with Russia, and if possible to break up the 
northern confederacy, an armament was fitted out in the 
British ports, consisting of eighteen sail of the line, and as 
many frigates, sloops, bombs, fife-ships, and smaller ves- 
sels, as made the whole amount to about fifty-three sail. 
This fleet, under the command of Admiral Sir Hyde I'arker, 
with Vice-admiral I-ord Nelson as his second, sailed from 
Yarmouth on the 12th of March 1801, and soon afterwards 
reached its first rendezvous at the entrance of the Catte- 
gat. The Danish navy at this time consisted of twenty- 
three ships of the line, with about thirtv-one frigates and 
smaller vessels, exclusive of guard ships. The Swedes 
hud eighteen ships of the line, fourteen frigates and sloops, 
seventy-four galleys and smaller vessels, besides gun-boats, 
all in a state of respectable equipment. The Russians had 
eighty-two sail of the line and forty frigates, and of these 
thirty-one sail of the line and a proportional number of 
frigates were in commission in the Baltic, being divided 
between Petersburg, Archan*..-!, Cronstadt, and Revel ; 
but their fleet was ill built, ill manned, ill officered, and 
ill-equipped ; and, of the number in commission in the Bal- 
tic, probably not more than twenty sail of the line could 
have been put into a condition to act against an enemy. 
At this time the Swedes had eleven sail of the line at 
Carlscrona, ready for sea, and in tolerable fighting trim ; 
the Danish fleet at Copenhagen consisted of ten sail of 
tdy for sea, exclusive of about an equal number 
rviceablc state ; and, assuming the 



Russian force as above stated at twenty sail of the line, 
it thus appears that the entire effective strength of the 
fleets of the northern confederates amounted to forty-one 
sail of the line, besides frigates and smaller vessels. But 
as not more than twenty-hvc er twenty-six of these could 
by any means have been assembled at a given point, 
and as even the best of them were decidedly inferior to 
our ships in condition, equipment, discipline, and skill, 
eighteen, or even fifteen British sail of the line were more 
than a match for them. This explanation is necessary to 
show that the British government were not guilty of any 
rashness in sending to the Haltic a force apparently so 
small in comparison of that to which it was opposed j 
though they certainly deserve the strongest reprobation 
for allowing any petty consideration to prevent t hem from 
appointing Nelson to the command. 

It was at first hoped that Denmark, notwithstanding 
her hostile demonstrations, would prefer negociation to 
war ; but this expectation having been disappointed, and 
the Danish government, instead of conciliation, having 
assumed a tone of open defiance, preparations were made 
for forcing the passage of the Sound, though in these much 
valuable time was Inst through the irresolution of the ad- 
miral, Sir Hyde Parker. At length, however, the British 
fleet weighed anchor at six o'clock in the morning of the 
80th March, and with a liu 
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the van division com- squadron anchored off Draco Point ju»t at the darkness Reign of 
by Lord Nelson in the Elephant, the centre divi- closed, the headmost of the enemy's line not being more George III. 
•ton by the commander-in-chief, and the rear division by than two miles distant. Captain Hardy now proceeded ^T"*"' 
Rear-admiral Graves. At seven the batteries at Elsincur, in a small boat, under cover of the night, to examine the 
which had been represented as tremendous, commenced channel between the anchorage and the Danish line, and 
firing at the Monarch, which was the leading ship, and the actually approached near enough to sound round the first 
other ships as they passed in succession ; but the distance ship ol the latter, using a pole lest the noise of throwing 
was so great that not a shut took effect, nor did any of the the lead should occasion a discovery. Having completed 
British ships fire in return except the van division, which his task, he returned about eleven o'clock, and reported to 
only discharged a few broadsides. As the strait at Elsi- the admiral the depth of the water, and the practicability 
neur, however, is less than three miles across, a mid-clwn- of the channel up to_ the Danish line. This was gratifying 
ncl passage would undoubtedly have exposed the ships to news to Nelson, though it added to his impatience, and 
a fire from Croncnburg Castle, adjoining Elsineur, on the prevented him from sleeping during the remainder of the 
side, and from the Swedish town of Helsinburg on the night, the whole of which was spent in preparing instruc- 
tions and receiving reports. 

The force now about to be attacked was of the most for- 
midable description. It consisted of eighteen vessels, all 
two-decked sh ips, but some of them old and dismantled, with 
frigates, praams, and radeaux, mounting altogether about 
six hundred and fifty guns, and moored in a line of about 
a mile in extent, flanked at the north end, or that nearest 
the town, by two artificial islands called the Trekrbner or 
Crown Batteries, one of thirty twenty-four pounders, and 
the other of thirty-eight thirty-six pounders, with furnaces 
for heating shot, and commanded by two-decked block- 
ships. The entrance into the harbour and docks, which arc 
situated in the heart of the city, was protected by a chain 
drawn across it, and also by some batteries on the north- 
ern shore, particularly the Trekrbner already described ; 
and, in addition to this, two seventy-four gun ships, Danne- 
marck and Trekrbner, a forty-gun frigate, two eighteen 
gun brigs, and several armed zebeca, provided with furnaces 
lor healing shot, were moored in advantageous positions off 
the mouth of the harbour. Along the shore of Amak island, 



other ; but the British having observed 1 1 nit the batteries 
of the latter mounted only eight guns of a small calibre, 
inclined to the Swedish shore, where not even a show of 
opposition was made, and passing within less than a mile 
of it, avoided a fire which, as proceeding from nearly a 
hundred nieces of cannon, could scarcely have failed to 
do much injury to the ships. About noon the fleet an- 
chored at some distance above the island of Huen, which 
is about fifteen miles from Copenhagen ; and the com- 
mander-in-chief, Vice-admiral Ixird Nelson, and Rear-ad- 
miral Graves, accompanied by Captain Domett and the 
commanding officers of the artillery end troops (namely, 
the forty-ninth regiment, two companies of the rifle corps, 
and a detachment of artillery which had been embarked 
on board a division of the fleet in the Downs), proceeded 
in a lugger to reconnoitre the enemy's defences. These 
were soon ascertained to be of the most formidable de- 
scription. It was apparent that the Danes could not be 
attacked without great difficulty and risk; and when a 
council of war was called in the afternoon, much as usual 

was urged to show the propriety of foregoing, or at least a little to the southward of the floating line of defence, 
delaying, the attack. Councils of war never fight. But were gun and mortar batteries ; and as the Danes were ani- 
happily the opinion of Ncl»on prevailed, and he offered his mated by an enthusiastic spirit of patriotism, and eager 
services for the attack, requiring ten sail of the line and by every possible means to repel the assailants, there was 
all the small craft. Sir Hyde Parker willingly accepted 
the tender, gave him two more line-ol-batUc ships than he 

1 wisely left every thing to his own judgment. Hie day of the second of April broke, as Nelson had 
I at Copenhagen was not the only obstacle to hoped it would, with a favourable, south-easterly wind | 

' nnel and the signal for all the captains to come on board the 
!the flag-ship was hoisted as soon as it could he 

dirtic ul ty of 1 1 iii 

placed the buoys. But Nelson himself saw the soui 
made, and buoys laid in the outer channel, between the 
island of Saltholm and the Middle Ground, boating it upon 



by every possible means to repel the assailant 
no want of men, skilful and brave, to work the 



it, the Danes had removed or mis- circumstances prevented the admiral'* plan of attack being 
mdinga strictly followed, it may suffice to slate that all the line- 
of-batlle ships were to anchor by the stem abreast of the 
different vessels composing the enemy's line, an operation 
for which they were already prepared by having cables 
out of their stern-ports. The Amazon, Blanche, Alcmcne, 
Arrow, and Dart, with two fire-ships, all under the direc- 
tion of Captain Kiou, were to co-operate in the attack on 
the ships stationed at the mouth of the harbour, and to 
act otherwise as circumstances might require. The bomb- 
vcssels were to station themselves outside the British line, 
and to throw their shells over it ; while the Jamaica, with 
the brigs and gun-vessels, was to take a position for rak- 
ing the southern extremity of the Danish line; and a si- 
milar station was assigned to the'Desiree. It was also 
intended that the forty-ninth regiment, under Colonel 
Stewart, and five hundred seamen under Captain Free- 
man tie of the (ianges, should storm the principal of the 
Trekrbner batteries, the instant that its fire should be 
silenced by tike cannonade from the ships. Between eight 
and nine o'clock the pilots, most of whom had been mates 
in Baltic traders, were ordered on board the Elephant. 
But as they hesitated about the bearing of the east and 
of the shoal, and the exact line of deep water, it became 
evident that their knowledge was not to be trusted. Nelson 
The signal for action had been 



this exhausting service until it was completed. An attack 
from the eastward was first meditated; but a second ex- 
amination of the Danish position, on the 31st, and a fa- 
vourable change of the wind, determined the vice-admiral 
to attack from the south. Accordingly, on the morning 
of the first of April, the British fleet removed to an an- 
chorage within two leagues of the town, off the north- 
western extremity of the Middle Ground; a shoal extend- 
ing along the whole sea front of the city of Copenhagen, 
and leaving an intervening channel of deep water called 
Konigstiefc, or King's Channel, about three quarters of a 
mile wide. In the course of the forenoon Nelson, accom- 
panied by Captain Kiou of the Amazon, reconnoitred for 
the last time the position which he was about to attack ; 
and soon after his return at one o'clock the signal to weigh 
appeared at the Elephant's mast-head. It was received 
with a shout throughout the whole squadron, and prompt- 
ly obeyed. They weighed with a light and favourable 
wind; the small craft pointed out the course distinctly; 
Kiou led the way in the Amazon ; and coasting along the 
edge of the right hand shoal or Middle Ground until they 
' its southern extremity, the 
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Reign of made ; the wind wan fair ; not a moment was to be lost. 
George III. They were urged to be steady, to be resolute, and to de- 
,> ""V"* ,/ cide; but they wanted the only ground for steadiness and 
resolution in such a case; and Nelson had now reason to re- 
gret that he had not trusted to Captain Hardy's single re- 
port. At length Mr Alexander Briarly, the master of the 
Bcllnna, undertook to lead the fleet ; and his proposal being 
acceded to, the captains returned to their ships, and at half- 
past nine the signal was made for the ships to weigh in 
succession, and advance to the attack. 

The Edgar led the way ; but the Agamemnon, which was 
next in order, having anchored rather outside than off the 
great shoal, could not weather it, and was obliged to bring 
up again in six fathoms water, where the current was so 
strong that, although she afterwards re-weighed, and con- 
tinued for a long time to warp with the stream and kedgc 
anchors, she was compiled again to bring up nearly in 
the spot from which she had last weighed. When the 
misfortune of the Agamemnon was discovered, the admiral 
made signal for the Polyphemus, which followed the Edgar j 
and the Isis steered alter the Polyphemus. The Bcllona, 
notwithstanding a fair wind and ample room, kept too close 
on the starboard shoal, and grounded abreast of the outer 
ship of the enemy. The Kussell following the 
also grounded ; and although both were within range of 
shot, their absence from their intended statta 
ly felt. Three ships of the stiuadron were noi 
comparatively useless; so that Nelson was compelled to 
begin the attack with one ship of the line less than he had 
calculated upon as absolutely necessary. In compliance 
with the wish of the pilot*, each shin had been ordered to 
pass her leader on the starboard side, from a supposition 
that the water shoaled on the larboard ; but, as Captain 
Hardy had proved, the water deepened all the way to the 
enemy's line. The Elephant, flag-ship, came next; but 
Lord Nelson, as soon as he perceived the state of the Bcl- 
lona and Husscll, ordered his helm to be put a starboard, 
and [Missed within those ships ; and all the ships astern 
followed his example. By this act of promptitude on the 
part of the admiral, the greater part ol the fleet were sav- 
ed from going on shore. At the moment when Lord 
Nelson's squadron weighed, Admiral Parker's eight ships 
did the same, and took up a position somewhat nearer the 
mouth of the harbour, so as to menace the northern wing 
of the defence ; hut a nearer approach was impracticable 
in time to render any active service in the engagement. 

The cannonade commenced at five minutes after ten, 
and for nearly an hour the principal ships engaged were 
the Polyphemus, Isis, Edgar, Ardent, and Monarch. By 
half-pant eleven, however, the Glatton, Elephant, Ganges, 
and Defiance, got to their respective stations, as did also 
several frigates and smaller vessels, and the action now 
became general. The Deairec proved of great service in 
raking the Provesteen, and drawing part of her fire from 
the Polyphemus and Isis ; but owing to the strength of 
the current, the Jamaica, with the gun-vessels, could not 
get near enough to be of any service in the action ; and 
the bomb-vessels were not able to execute much. The 
absence of the Agamemnon, Bcllona, and Russell, discon- 
certed the plan of the attack, and caused several of the 
British ships to sustain a heavier share of the enemy's 
fire than had been allotted to them, or they were well able 
to bear ; and among the sufferers on this account was the 
Amazon frigate, which, along with four others under Cap- 
tain Kiou, had boldly taken a position right against the 
Trekroner batteries. The cannonade had continued three 
hours, and few if any of the Danish block-ships, praams, 
or rndeaux, had ceased firing, nor had the contest as yet 
taken a decisive turn to either side. Meanwhile the corn- 
to the scene of conflict to 



know the unfavourable accidents which had deprived Nel- 
son of one fourth of his force, and yet too distant to know G 
the real state of the contending parties, suffered the most 
dreadful anxiety: and from the reports made to him that 
signals of distress were flying at the mast-heads of two 
British linc-of-battle ships, and the signal of inability on 
board a third; from observing the zig-zag course and slow 
progress of the Defence, Uamillies, and V eteran, which he 
had dispatched as a reinforcement; and from the distance 
of the London, which bore his flag, preventing his judging 
of the relative condition of the contending parties; Sir 
Hyde Parker was induced to throw out the signal for dis- 
continuing the action. When this was reported to Nel- 
son, he continued to walk the deck without appearing to 
take any notice of it. At the next turn the signal lieu- 
tenant met him, and having stated that the commander- 
in-chief had thrown out number thirty-nine, asked if he 
should repeat it. " No," replied Nelson. " acknowledge 
it ;" and presently he called after the officer to know if the 
' for close action was still flying. Being i 



signal for close action was still flying. Being answered 
in the affirmative, he said, " Mind you keep it so;" and, 
after pacing the deck for some time, moving the stump of 
his lost arm in a manner which alwavs indicated great 
emotion, he accosted one of the officers thus: " Do you 



he accosted one of the officers thus: " Do 
said he, « what is shown on board the « 
in-chief ? Number thirty-nine." The officer 
that meant. " Why, to leave off action." Then, shrugg- 
ing up his shoulders, he exclaimed, " Leave off action ! No, 
damn me if I do. You know, Foley," turning to the cap- 
tain, " I have but one eye; I have a right to be blind some- 
times :" and then putting the glass to his blind eye, in 
sportive bitterness, he exclaimed, " I really do not see 
the signal ;" adding, after a momentary pause, " Damn the 
signal ! Keep mine for closer battle flying. That's the 
way I answer such signals. Nail mine to the mast '." The 
three frigates and two sloops nearest to the London, 
however, obeyed the signal, and hauled off from the Tre- 
kroner batteries; when " the gallant, good Kiou" was 
killed by a raking shot, which cut him in two, just as the 
Amazon presented her stern to one of the latter. 

About half past one the fire of the Danes began to 
slacken, and at a little before two it had ceased along 
m%ir!y tin- whole W their line. Some of the praams and 
light vessels had also gone adrift ; but few if any of the 
vessels whose flags had been struck would suffer them- 
selves to be taken possession of, and fired on the boats as 
thev approached ; whilst the batteries on the isle of Amak 
aided them in this irregular warfare. Nelson was justly 
irritated at this conduct on the part of the Danes; and at 
one time had thoughts of sending in the fire-ships to burn 
the vessels which had surrendered. But, as a preliminary 
measure, he retired into the stern gallery, and wrote to the 
crown prince of Denmark that celebrated letter, which will 
ever be memorable in the history of England : " Vice-ad- 
miral Ixstd Nelson is commanded to spare Denmark when 
she no longer resists. The line of defence which covered 
her shores has struck to the British flag; but if the firing 
is continued on the part of Denmark, he must set on fire 
all the prizes that he has taken, without having the power 
of saving the men who have so nobly defended them. The 
brave Danes are the brothers, ana should never be the 
enemies, of the English." This letter was carried on 
shore with a flag of truce by Sir Frederick Thesiger, who 
found the crown prince at a sally-port. Meanwhile a 
destructive cannonade was still kept up by the Defiance, 
Monarch, and Ganges, while the near approach of the 
Defence and Kamillies silenced the fire of the Indosfore- 
then, Holstein, and the shipa next to them in the Danish 
line. But the great Trekroner still continued its fire. This 
work, having had nothing but frigates and sloops 
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Reign of opposed to it, and that only for a time, w as comparatively themselves, and important to the maritime interest* of Reign of 
George III. uninjured; and a* it had just been manned with nearly England. George II I. 
— "Y"*" / fifteen hundred men, it was considered as too strong to be On the 12th the British fleet sailed from Copenhagen l T* / 
successfully stormed. It was now judged advisable to roads by the difficult channel of the Grounds, between the 
withdraw the fleet out of the intricate channel while tho islands of Amak and Saltholm, and steered for the north- 
wind was fair; and preparations were making for this pur- ern extremity of the island of Horn holm, in order to inter- 
pose, when the Danish adjutant-general Lindholm came, cept a Swedish squadron, reported at nine sail of the line. 

discon- The Si 



bearing a flag of truce ; upon which the Trekrbner discon- The Swedish admiral, however, whose force consisted of 
tinued its fire, and the action, after having lasted five only six sail of the line, sought refuge behind the forts of 
hours, during four of which it had been hotly contested, Carlscrona ; and here a negociation was opened, which, on 
was brought to a close. the 22d, ended in an agreement by hU Swedish majesty 

"all, • 



The message from the crown prince being to inquire the to treat for the accommodation of t 

purport of Lord Nelson s note, the latter replied in writ- On the 5th of May Sir Hyde " 

ing, that humanity was the object ; that he consented to Nelson invested with the command, which ought never to 
stay hostilities in order that the wounded Danes might be have been for one moment intrusted to another. On the 
taken on shore ; that he would take his prisoners out of 8th he informed the Swedish admiral, by n flag of truce, 
the vessels, and burn or carry off his prizes, as he should that although Sir Hyde Parker had consented not to in- 
think fit ; and that he would consider this as the greatest terrupt Swedish navigation, he, Lord Nelson, would act 
victory he had ever gained, if it should lead to a rccon- against the Swedish fleet if he found it at sea t and he 
filiation between the two countries. Sir Frederick The- left Captain Murray with six sail of the line, the Glatton, 
siger was dispatched a second time with the reply ; and and a frigate, to cruise off Carlscrona. On the 14th his 
the Danish adjutant-general was referred to the com- lordship anchored off Revel roads, prepared, if necessary, 
tnander-in-chief for a final adjustment of terms. Lind- to let Russia feel " the Nelson touch,' under which Den- 
holm, accordingly, proceeded to the London, about four mark and Sweden had quailed | but events had already 
miles off; and Nelson, availing himself of the opportunity occurred in that country which changed the aspect of ar- 
ch-.:.- afforded, made signal to the leading British ships, all fairs, and brought on an accommodation without any fur- 
» crippled in their rigging and sails, to ther hostilities. 1 



of which were much crippled in their rigging i 

weigh in succession. The Monarch led the way, and touch- On the 23d of March the emperor Paul, who had per- 



ed the edge of the shoal; but the Ganges taking her amid- formed so versatile and extraordinary a part on the political 
ships, drove her clear. The Glutton, drawing less water, stage, from the period when he ascended the Russian throne, 
passed free ; but the Defiance and Elephant grounded expired suddenly. His capricious tyranny, which was at 
about a mile from the Trekrbner, and there remained fix- last about to be directed against the members of his own 
ed for many hours, in spite of the exertions of their crews, family, proved fatal to him, and he fell the victim of one 
At the opposite end of the line, also, the Dcsiree, having of those conspiracies to which despots are peculiarly expos- 
gone to assist the Bcllona, became fast on the same shoal, ed. His son and successor, Alexander, immediately dis- 
Soon after the Elephant grounded, Lord Nelson quitted claimed all hostility against Great Britain, and made ro- 
ller and followed Lindholm to the London. The boats of paration for the damage which our merchants had suffer- 
Sir Hyde Parker's division were actively employed during ed from the embargo laid upon their ships. A convention 
the whole night of the 2d in bringing out the prizes, and was adjusted with Russia in the month of June, which put 
in getting afloat the ships which were aground ; and, by an end to the dispute with the northern states, as Sweden 
Uie morning of the 3d, the latter, except the Dcsirae, were and Denmark could not of themselves hope to resist the 
got off. The negotiations continued during the five fol- power of Great Britain ; and by the third article of the 
lowing days; and, in the interval, all the prizes, except the agreement it was stipulated, that effects embarked in neu- 
Holstein, a sixty gun ship, which was sent home, were set tral vessels should be free, with the exception of tout ra- 
ti ri.- to and destroyed. Six linc-of-battle ships and eight band stores of war, and the property of an enemy; that 
praams had been taken. Of the former, the Zealand, a the latter designation should not include merchandise of 
much finer ship than the Holstein, was included amongst the produce, growth, or manufacture of the countries at 
those consigned to the flames, for what reason we have not war, acquired by the subjects of the neutral state, and 
been able to ascertain. On the 9th an armistice for four- transported on their account ; that the commodities pro- 
teen weeks was, after much discussion, agreed to ; and hibitcd should be such only as were declared contraband 
Denmark engaged to suspend all proceedings under the by the treaty of commerce concluded between Great Bri- 
trcaty of armed neutrality which she had entered into with tain and Russia in 1797 ; that a port should be considered 
Sweden and Russia. as under blockade when the ships of a belligerent power 

This was a murderous action. Our loss in killed and should he so stationed as to render it evidently dangerous 
wounded fell little short of twelve hundred; whilst that to enter; that neutral vessels should not be stopped, cx- 
of the Danes, including prisoners, amounted to about six cept upon strong grounds ; that the proceeding should 



Many of the British ships had suffered severe- be uniform, prompt, and legal; and that the right of 

ly, from the steady hull-firing of the enemy ; whilst, as searching mercantile ships sailing under convoy of a ship 

to the Danish ships or floating hulks, the greater part of of war should only be exercised by the ships of the go- 

them were literally knocked to pieces; and had the pilots vcrnmcnt, not by those of private adventurers. By this 

permitted the British ships to take a closer position, where arrangement the chief points in dispute were settled in 



the heavy carronades of the Glatton and Ardent would favour of this country, 

have produced their full effect, the destruction would have The war between France and Great Britain was now 

been still more complete, and certainly more rapid. For reduced to merely maritime operations, and these were of 

the battle of Copenhagen Nelson received the title of Vis- no great magnitude. One of the most important occurred 



paltry reward for services equally splendid in upon the coast of Spain, between Sir James Saumarcz 
James's JvW HiMory tfCr*,! Aritafe, vol. 1L p. 618, et se^. London, 16*2 j Soutbcy's Lift of XtUon, vol U. p. 100, cl scqq 
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and a squadron of French and Spanish ships of war. On 
the morning of the 6th of July, the British admiral stood 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, with the intention of at- 
tacking three French linc-of-battle ships and a frigate, 
which were lying at anchor off AJgesiras. On opening Ca- 
brita Point he found that the ships lay at a considerable 
distance from the batteries on shore, and having the ad- 
vantage of a leading wind, he conceived that he had every 
prospect of success. He had previously directed Captain 
Hood in the Venerable to lead the squadron; but the 
wind failing, this officer found it impossible to occupy the 
station assigned to him. Captain Stirling in the Pompce, 
however, having anchored opposite the inner ships of the 
ly, commenced the action ; while, in the ardour to en- 
the Hannibal unfortunately ran aground. Every cf- 
as now made by the admiral to cover this shin from 
the enemy's fire ; but as she was only three cables length 
from one of the batteries on shore, he was obliged to re- 
tire, and to leave her in their band*. The loss on board 
the English squadron was considerable. The admiral had 
scarcely reached harbour when he was apprised that the 
French line-of-battle ships, disabled in the action of tho 
6th, were on the 8th reinforced by a squadron of five 
Spanish ships of the line under the command of Don Juan 
de Mozen, and a French ship of seventy-four guns ; and 
that they were all under sail on the morning of the lith 
of July, together with their prize the Hannibal. He had 
almost despaired of having a sufficient force in readiness 
to oppose such numbers: but by great exertion he was 
able to warp out of the Mole with all the ships under his 
command, the Pomp£c excepted, which had not time to 
get in her masts. The object of the British admiral being 
to intercept this powerful force on its way to Cadiz, he 
observed, late in the evening, that the enemy's ships had 
cleared Cabrita Point, and at eight he bore up alter them. 
About eleven the Superb came up with the hostile squa- 
dron, and opened her fire at not more than three cables' 
length. At this critical period a mistake of the enemy 
decided the fate of the action. In the darkness and con- 
fusion, the Spanish ships fired upon each other; the Real 
Carlos took lire and blew up ; whilst the Hermenegildo, 
mistaking her for an enemy, ran on board of her, and 
shared her melancholy fate ; and the San Antonio, of se- 
venty-four guns and seven hundred and thirty men, being 
thus left unsupported, struck to the Superb. The remain- 
ing ships of the enemy now crowded all sail and stood out 
of the straits ; and at daybreak there appeared in sight 
only one French ship, which was standing towards the 
shoals of Cavil. But at this juncture the wind failing her, 
the Venerable was able to bring her to action, and had 
rly silenced her when the loss of the mainmast ob- 



fastcned by chains to the ground and to each other ; and ltcign of 
so effectual was the resistance of the enemy thus protected, George HI., 
that the crew of Captain Parker's boat were repulsed in y>— 'Y"*"' 
their attempts to board a large brig, by a furious discharge 
of cannon and musketry, which killed a number of the as- 
sailants, while many more were wounded and maimed. The 
captain received a shot which carried off his leg and part 
of his thigh, and his boat would have been seized by the 
V, had not a cutter seasonably towed her off. In the 
the fire of a brig near the 
ng her off, 
the retreat of his own boats. 



pier head ; but so far from being able to bring her off, he 
found difficulty in 



Cotgrave, after a spirited attack, was deprived of the ser- 
~ his i 



liged the captain of the Venerable to desist ; and this ship, by the left, with an in 
which was one of eighty-four guns, escaped along with the enemy. But the 
the rest. pated by the French, 



As the French had now 
project of invasion, and appeared to be collecting a 
in the harbour of Boulogne, an attempt was made by Lord 



Nelson to obstruct their preparations ; and he 
in doing some damage, which appears to have encouraged 
him to make a more serious effort. Boats intended for 
boarding the French vessels were sent off in the night in 
four divisions, under the conduct of the Captains Somer- 
ville, Parker, Cotgrave, and Jones; and launches furnish- 
ed with howitzers were detached under Captain Conn to 
join in the enterprise. Parker's division first approached the 
enemy, and commenced a furious attack, making strenuous 
efforts, with the most undaunted courage, and sanguine 
hopes of success. But an unforeseen obstacle baffled all 
their exertions. This was a very strong netting traced up 
to the lower yards of the French vessels, which were also 



vices ot many of hi. men by a fire from the 
the shore. And Jones felt so strongly the obstruction of 
the tide, that not being able to approach before the break 
of day, when the other captains were returning, he re- 
tired without making any hostile attempt. Captain Par- 
ker died of his wounds after the return of the fleet to the 
Downs. The number of British seamen killed and wound- 
ed on this occasion amounted to nearly two hundred. 

Owing to the refusal of the former administration to ra- 
tify the capitulation of El Arish, negociated between t ,<■- 
neral Kleberand Sir Sidney Smith, the French still retained 
possession of Egypt. To remedy this unpardonable blunder 
a considerable force had been dispatched from Great Bri- 
tain, under the conduct of an experienced and gallant offi- 
cer, Sir Kalph Abercromby. The British forces under Lord 
Keith and General Abercromby, after unexpected delays 
on the coast of Asia Minor, arrived off Alexandria on the 
1st of March ; and the following day the fleet made sail 
for the bay of Aboukir, where it anchored. The sea con- 
tinued to run high until the 8th, and no disembarkation 
could be effected ; but on that day the first division made 
good their landing at ten o'clock in the morning, in the face 
of a body of French, who, evidently aware of their inten- 
tion, were posted in force, with considerable advantage, on 
same sand hills opposite the landing place. The front of 
the disembarkation was narrow, find u hill which command- 
ed the whole appeared almost inaccessible ; yet the British 
troops ascended it under a fire of grape and musketry with 
the utmost intrepidity, and forced the French to retire, 
leaving behind them seven pieces of artillery, and a num- 
ber of horses. The disembarkation was continued during 
that and the following day ; while the troops which landed 
on the 8th advanced three miles the same day. On the 1 2th 
the whole army moved forward, and came in sight of the 
French, who were formed advantageously on a ridge, with 
their left resting on the canal of Alexandria and their right 
towards the sea. As it was determined to commence the 
attack on the 13th, the British force marched in two lines 

of turning the right flank of 
was in some measure antici- 
from the heights on 
_ brigades 

of both lines. The British troops were therefore compel- 
led to change their front, which, though one of the moat 
difficult operations in war, was executed with the greatest 
precision ; and the rest of the army immediately iollowcd 
their example. Alter a severe conflict, victory declared in 
favour of the English, though not without considerable loos. 

The French commander-in-chief, Abdallah Mcnou, ap- 
pears to have acted upon this occasion with but little judg- 
ment. Instead of bringing down nearly his whole force 
to the coast, which would have enabled him greatly to 
outnumber, and consequently, in all probability, to defeat 
the invaderB, who were less acquainted with the country 
than his own officers, he thought fit to hazard an engage- 
ment on the 21st of March with only half his force. The 
' before day light in the morning, by a 
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Reign of (alee attack on the left of the English under Major-gene- 
Uenrge III- ral ("ruddock, in which the French were repulied. Rut the 
w "y - "*" / most vigorous effort! of the enemv were directed against 
the right of the English army, which they endeavoured 
hy every possible mean* to turn. The attack on this 
point waa begun with great impetuosity by the French in- 
fktitrv, sustained by a strong body of cavalry, who charged 
in column. The contest was unusually obstinate. The 
French were twice repulsed, and their cavalry were re- 
peatedly intermixed with the English infantry. While 
this was passing on the right, the French attempted to 
penetrate the centre of the British army with a column of 
infantry, who were also repulsed and obliged to retreat. 
A corps of light troops, however, advanced, supported by 
infantry and cavalry, to keep in check the left of the 
English, which was the weakest of the line; hut all their 
efforts were fruitless, and the British remained masters of 
the field. The loss on our side was great, amounting in 
killed, wounded, and missing, to upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred. The loss of the French was calculated in the 
English accounts at three thousand. One of the French 
generals, Koiz, was killed, and Generals Lanusse and Bo- 
dct died of their wounds. A French regiment which had 
been styled Invincible was destroyed in this battle, and its 
colours fell into the hands of a serjeant of the 42d regiment, 
called Sinclair, having, it is said, been picked up on the field 
by a Maltese, named Anthony Lutz. The victory of the 
21st decided the fate of Egypt. In this battle, however, 
the British army suffered a great calamity in the loss of its 
general. This officer was at once beloved and esteemed 
by the soldiers whom he commanded ; he preserved the 
strictest military discipline, while at the same time he 
secured the attachment of his troops by his obvious anxi- 
ety for their welfare. Early in the revolutionary war 
he had been employed on the Continent, lie command- 
ed the advanced guard in the action on the heights of 
Cateau, and he conducted the march of the guards from 
Deventer to Oldensaal in the retreat of the British troops 
in 1794. In the following years, till 1797, he command- 
ed in chief in most of the successful enterprises of the 
British in the West Indies; and on his return to Eu- 
rope he was invested with the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and appointed to the command of the forces in Ire- 
land. In this station he made great efforts at once to 
protect the people and restore discipline to the army, 
both of which the violence of faction had induced the ru- 
lers of that country to neglect. Though a man of simple 
manners, yet he possessed great independence of charac- 
ter, and did not hesitate to express, in public orders, the 
indignation which he felt on observing the disorder and 
consequent misery which had been introduced into Ire- 
land, by encouraging the licentious insolence of the troops 
towards persons accounted disaffected to the government ; 
freely informing the army in that country that they were 
become formidable to every one but the enemy. In the 
expedition to Holland he displayed military talents which 
excited the admiration not only of his own army, but of 
the generals who were opposed to him. 

After the death of Sir Ralph Abercromby, the com- 
mand devolved upon General Hutchinson, who lost no 

pal force of the % nemy was now concentered. Fn the 
mean time the town and castle of Kosetta were taken by 
a division of the British army under Colonel Spencer, 
aided by a body of Turks. The French garrison, i 
ing to eight hundred men. made but a feeble res 
and retired to the right bank of the Nile, leaving • few 
men killed and prisoners. While such was the state of 
affairs in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, Admiral Blan- 
ket, with a considerable force from the East Indies, ef- 

VOL. V. 



fected a landing at Suez. The admiral had been sepa- Reign of 
rated from the rest of his squadron in the dangerous and George III. 
difficult passage of the Bed Sea; but before the end 
April he was joined by a large reinforcement under the 
command of General Baird, who had with him Colonels 
Wellesley and Murray, and other officers of distinction. 

As the capture of Grand Cairo, next to that of Alex- 
andria, was a great object with the allies, a force was de- 
tached early in May for its reduction. On the 9th Gene- 
ral Hutchinson, with four thousand British and an equal 
numberof Turks, attacked the French near Ilhamanich; and 
the latter being driven in, retreated in the night towards 
Cairo, leaving a small garrison at Rhamanien, which on 
the following day surrendered to the British. The losa 
of the English on this occasion did not exceed thirty men. 
About the same time a body of French and Copts, who 
had moved forward from Cairo to attack the Turks, were 
defeated by the grand 
el Murray and 



by Colonel Murray 
are said to have lost fifty men, and the Turks about thirty 
in this action. The whole number of French engaged 
amounted to nearly five thousand, and the Turkish army 
to about nine thousand. 

From various causes, it was the middle of June before 
the British army under General Hutchinson reached the 
vicinity of Cairo, where he found the works very much 
extended, though the garrison did not exceed five thou- 
sand in number. The capitan pasha at the same time 
invested Gizeh, a suburb of Cairo, on the left bank of 
the Nile, and the grand vizier look a position within can- 
non-shot of the city. Thus invested on every aide, the 
garrison, on the '-'. J d, sent a flag of truce to the English 
general, offering to treat fur the evacuation of Cairo upon 
certain conditions. After a negotiation of several days, 
the surrender was finally agreed upon in a convention of 
twenty-one articles; the substance of which was, that the 
French army at Cuiro and its dependencies were to be con- 
veyed in the ships of the allied |w>wers, and at their ex- 
pense, together with their baggage, arms, ammunition, and 
other effects, to the nearest French ports in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and of this convention General Mcnou was to 
be at liberty to avail himself. The port of Alexandria 
was all that now remained in possession of the French; 
it was attacked by sea and land, and at length surrender- 
ed by capitulation on the 2d of September. 

By the time when intelligence of this event reached 
England, the views of men had been turned to a new 
state of things. Administration had seriously entered into 
negociations for peace, which were conducted by Lord 
Hawkesbury on the part of Great Britain, and M. Otto, 
who resided in London as agent for the French prisoners 
of war, and who was now intrusted on the part of the 
French with this important business. The whole was 
managed with such secrecy, that not even persons who 
held official situations, except those immediately concern- 
ed, were acquainted with the state of the ncgociution ; 
and the lord mayor of London was the first person out of 
the cabinet to whom the result was communicated. Thus 
no unfair advantage could be taken ; and this treaty stands 
almost singular on our records, since, at a period when 
the practice of gambling in the public funds was, from the 
wide extensionof public credit, more predominant than at 
any previous crisis, not a single instance occurred of any 
sinister practice. By the preliminary articles, which were 
signed at London on the 1st of October, by M. Otto on 
the part of the French republic, and Lord Hawkesbury 
on the part of his Britannic majesty, Great Britain agreed 
to the restoration of all her conquests, the island of Tri- 
" and the Dutch possessions of Ceylon excepted. 

co port to all 



The Cape of Good Hope 
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Reign of the contracting parties, who were to enjoy the same ad- 
George III. vantages ; the island of Malta was to be evacuated by 
l> """"Y"' w/ the British troops, and restored to the order of St John 
of Jerusalem ; Egypt was to be restored to the Ottoman 
Porte ; the territory of Portugal was to be maintained in 
its integrity ; the French troops were to evacuate the 
territories of Home and of Naples ; the republic of the 
Seven Islands was recognised by France ; the fishery at 
Newfoundland was re-established on its former footing ; 
and, finally> plenipotentiaries were to be named, and to 
repair to Amiens, in order to proceed with the arrange- 
ment of a definitive treaty of peace, in concert with the 
allies of the contracting parties. During the war, nc- 
gociations for peace had so repeatedly proved unsuccess- 
ful, that a general incredulity prevailed with regard to 
the possibility of such an event; and accordingly all mer- 
chants conducted their speculations upon the supposi- 
tion that there existed no probability of an immediate 
termination to the war. The state of the present nego- 
tiation had been so carefully concealed, that, when the 
official intelligence of its issue was transmitted through- 
out the country, it excited everywhere the utmost asto- 
nishment, but nevertheless produced, almost instantane- 
ously, the most unbounded expressions of joy among all 
The zealous adherents of the late ad- 



ficd ; but their voice was overwhelmed in the 
clamations which took place, and far surpassed the ex- 
pressions of joy which had occurred at the termination of 
any former war ; and, as an ubundnut harvest was at the 
same time reaped, the prospect of plenty added greatly to 
the public joy. 

CHAP. XVII. 



or cEonr.E in. — from the peace of aniens to 

Till: RENEWAL OF THE WAR IN 1U03. 

Meeting of Parliament — Speech from tlic Throne — The Peace 
impugned by Mr Windham — Debate* on this subject — Defini- 
tive Treaty. — Suspirious conduct 



of Bonaparte. — Debates on 
the Definitive Treaty. — firneml Conduct ot Administration — 
Effects of thr Change of Ministry. — Consequences of the Peace. 
— Conduct of the French Government — French Expedition to 



St Domingo — Abominable cruelly and oppression practised l.y 
the invadiug force — Conduct of the French in Europe — Des- 
potism of Bunaiisrte — The First Consul and the English News- 
papers — Meeting of Parliament. — Execution of Drspard and 
his Associates. — Difficulties experienced in executing the Treaty 

of Amiens — Bonaparte's Conversation with I«nl Whitwoilh 

Transference of Louisiana.— Extraordinary Scene between the 
First Consul and the British Ambosaadur. — Ultimatum of the 
British Court — War renewed. — Declaration in justification of 

the renewal of the War. — Situation of the Ministry Stale of 

Parties. — Menace of Invasion.— Preparations fur encountering 
the threatened attack — Patriotism of all classes. — The army, 
the militia, the army of reserve, and the volunteers. 

Parliament assembled on the 29th of October. By this 
time the new administration, from the mildness of their 
conduct, and their successful ncgociations for peace, had 
obtained a powerful hold on the affections of the public. 
When they first came into office they appeared to have 
obtained a promise of support from their predecessors; 
but this kind of gratuitous support could 'scarcely be ex- 
pected to be very consistent or uniform. Mr Pitt him- 
:ontintied to give countenance to the minister; but 
of his friends avowed their dissatisfaction on ac- 
of the treaty with France. The speech from the 



the last 




of 
that the 



; and ex- 
with the 



northern powers had been adjusted. It stated that the Keign of 
preliminaries of peace had been ratified between us and George 1 1 1- 
the French republic ; that whilst this arrangement mani- -*~ 
fested the justice and moderation of our views, it would 
also be found conducive to the interests of the country 
and the honour of the British character ; and that as the 
provision for defraying the expenses of maintaining an 
adequate peace establishment could not be made without 
large additional supplies, all possible attention would be 
paid to such economical arrangements as were consistent 
with the security of his majesty's dominions. The speech 
concluded with applauding the operations of the last cam- 
paign, and particularly the glorious issue of the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, which, however, has deserved and obtained 
a more fitting commemoration. 

In the House of Lords the motion for the usual -address 
passed unanimously. In the House of Commons, both 
Mr Fox and Mr Pitt declared that they joined in the ge- 
neral joy which the peace had produced, and gave it their 
approbation. On the other hand, Mr Windham differed 
as to there being any just cause for general joy and exul- 
he disapproved of the preliminaries of peace 
as well as of the address, in as far as 
it implied an approbation of them. It behoved him to 
give his reasons fur dissenting on so material a point. To 
stand as a solitary mourner in the midst of public rejoic- 
ings, to wear a countenance clouded with sadness whilst 
all others were lighted up with pleasure, certainly appear- 
ed ungracious. But were the circumstances of this peace 
such as justified our exultation upon former occasions .- 
To him tney appeared in a quite contrary view ; and when 
he was desired to illuminate, he first endeavoured to learn 
whether it was to light him to a feast or a sepulchre. It 
was his firm persuasion, that in signing this peace his 
friends had put their signatures to the death-warrant of 
the country. He knew the inconsistency of human af- 
fairs, nor was he profane enough to set bounds to the dis- 
pensution* of providence; but neither could he foresee 
what changes might be wrought in the disposition of the 
people of England by intrigues from without or convul- 
sions from within ; and upon no rational view could he 
see his way out of the evils it would entail upon this coun- 
try. The only thing necessary to enable France to divide 
with us the empire of the seas was a participation of our 
commerce, and this she would effectually secure by the 
present peace; whilst, by the surrender of our conquests, 
we had thrown out of our hands the only means to pre- 
vent it, the extension of our colonial system. The mo- 
tives which induced ministers to conclude these prelimi- 
naries, he knew not ; some of them he had heard, but was 
not convinced, as they appeared wholly insufficient. If 
they were forced to accept this peace through inability, 
their conduct was the more excusable ; and we had to 
thank them, not for what they had acquired, but saved 
to their country. If they could prove that, by ceding fo- 
reign colonies, they had preserved objects nearer and 
dearer to us, as Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Ireland, and 
the soil of England, from ravage and desolation, they were 
entitled to gratitude instead of censure, and had esta- 
blished, not a ground of apology, but a claim to thanks. 
But such a plea he did not recognise ; and how far they 
were actuated by necessity, would be a matter for future 
discussion. 

Mr Addington described the observations of Mr Wind- 
ham as premature, since the articles of the treaty were 
not before the house ; and, without referring to the terms 
of the peace, he affirmed, that all we had given up would 
I us no sort of security against the dangers 
by Mr Windham, and that the best counter- 
to the power of France consisted in the preservation 
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Reign of of our constitution, in our industry and (kill, and in the 
«i«-orge III. r ight direction of our resource*. Mr Sheridan, notwith- 
"""V*"' standing the unanimity with which the address was con- 
sented to, believed, that if men sincerely delivered their 
opinions, there never was a period of less real unanimity. 
The peace had been spoken of as glorious and honourable. 
It was a peace of which everv Englishman might be glad, 
but no one proud ; and it involved a degradation of national 
dignity such as the war might lead us to expect, though 
perhaps it was as good as any minister could make in the 
circumstances in which we were placed. 

His majesty having by message communicated the pre- 

republic, an address of 
" November, when Earl Spcn- 
: at differing in sentiment from the 
ministers, with some of whom it was his pride to have coin- 




cided in principles, and co-operated in conduct. The great 
object of Britain, in former wars with France, had been the 



preservation of the balance of power. This was the 
which had been considered, from king William's 
racy against Louis XIV. to the present time ; and to in- 
sure the maintenance of such an equilibrium, it was not 
only necessary that Britain should not be left by the 
peace in a worse political situation than in the beginning 
of the war, but that her strength, possessions, or acquisi- 
tions, should continue in proportion as high as those of 
France. In the present war, the acquisitions of France 
had been Infinitely beyond ull former conception ; she had, 
by her arts or her arms, subdued the Netherlands, Hol- 
land, the left bank of (he Rhine, and a great part of Italy ; 
her power, compared with that of Great I Irihiin, exceeded 
what she had been allowed to retain at any former treaty 
uf pacification ; nor could we be secure, when such im- 
mense acquisitions had been left to France, without any 
thing like an equivalent left to this country. He there- 
fore condemned the conditions of the peace now conclud- 
ed, as of very great inequality, whether with reference to 
the relative state of France and the Continent, or to that 
of France and England. Lord Pelham thought that the 
terms of peace were the best which could be procured, 
even in favour of our allies. Portugal was safe, the Ro- 
man and Neapolitan territories had been released from the 
French yoke ; the French were expelled from Egypt, by 
which our Ottoman ally had been saved ; and with regard 
to Malta, its retention would have been more injurious 
than beneficial to England, as a powerful garrison would 
have been requisite for its protection. In the East and 
West Indies we had been triumphant by sea and land ; 
and our possessions had received important additions by 
the conquests we had made. As to the security of the 
peace, we had every security which could be expected ; and 
besides, it was the policy and interest of France to pre- 
serve it. Lord Grenville thought that, as Britain was in 
a prosperous state, we ought to have obtained more ho- 
nourable terms of peace, because we were in a condition 
to demand them. It was far from his intention to under- 
value die acquisitions of France; on the contrary, he 
thought them much more important than was generally 
esteemed. She had made the Khinc the boundary of the 
empire, and extended her territories beyond the ambition 
of her monarch*, having her frontiers protected by de- 
pendent republics and tributary kings. On our side wc 
had triumphs no less brilliant and striking. We had mul- 



West Indies we had Martinico, Trinidad, and other islands ; Reign of 
upon the continent of South America we had an absolute G*org*l 1 1, 
empire, in extent almost equal to that power to which we V """~Y~ W 
restored it. Such were the colonial possessions acquired 
by the war ; and if Europe could not have been restored 
to her pristine state, these ought to have been retained as 
a counterpoise to the power of France. He denied the 
fairness of comparing the present treaty with that pro- 
posed at Lisle. We now gave up Surinam, Malta, and 
Minorca. At no time during the contest was the spirit 
of the country so depressed as at the negociation of Lisle. 
A variety of causes combined to produce that despon- 
dency ; the stoppage of the bank, the defection of our al- 
lies, and, above all, the mutiny in the fleet. The measure, 
therefore, was defensible on the score of necessity ; but 
this was not the case at present ; yet we had given to the 
French the only thing they wanted, the means of creating 
a navy, and of rivalling us in our commerce, while we had 
obtained nothing in return. The Earl of Motra was of 
opinion, that though the terms of the I 
quate, they were unavoidable. Lor 
specting Malta, that when he was si 
ranean, this island was in the hands of the French ; and 
on his return from Aboukir, it was his first object to 
blockade it, because he deemed it an invaluable service 
to rescue it out of their possession. In any other view it 
was of no consequence, being at too great a distance from 
Toulon to watch the French fleet from that port ; and in 
time of peace it would have required a garrison of seven 
thousand men, and in war as many more, without being 
of any real utility to us. The address was carried by a 
great majority. 

When the same subject was discussed in the House of 
Commons, Lord Hawkesbury ascribed the origin of the 
war to the interference of France in the affairs of other 
nations; but the state of that country was now consider- 
ably amended, and it was impossible to look at the present 
condition of France without being convinced that we had 
at least effected this change. He then expatiated on 
the advantages wc had gained, and the good faith we 
had maintained with our allies, releasing them from ex- 
press stipulations when they were exposed to danger 
by continuing faithful to their engagements. With re- 
spect to Minorca, he did not consider that island as an 
acquisition worth retaining. Of Malta he spoke with 
less confidence, as, from its impregnable state, it was 
certainly of political consequence in the Mediterranean; 
but it was no source of trade and opulence ; and, con- 
nected with the prosperity of the Levant, its consequence 
was considerably diminished. In a word, considering 
the results of the war, if the term glory were not taken 
into account, we had at least made an honourable peace; 
wc had been engaged in a tremendous contest, and had 
come out of it, considering the circumstances, with ad- 
vantage. Earl Temple considered those who had signed 
the peace as having signed the ruin of their country. 
Amongst the ill consequences likely to result from it, 
he lamented the encouragement given to republican prin- 
ciples; and as to the various ostensible objects of the 
war, not one of them had been accomplished. Mr Pitt 
said that it was undoubtedly the duly of government, in 
negociations, to obtain the best possible terms; but it 



of France and 
the East, was 



Ms* and shut up the Mediterranean from the ships not inconsistent with the honour of his countr'y. than 

ce and Spain; the Cape of Good Hope, the key of continue a war for any particular possession. He did 

t, was ours; in the East Indies we bad every thing not pretend to state that thjs peace fully answered all 

Batavia, which wc might also have possessed had his wishes ; but the government had obtained the best 

JBht it worth the cost of an expedition; in the conditions they could, and the terms for which we con- 



fer which wc 
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R«ign of tended would not have justified ministers in protracting 
(ieorgelll. the war. Mr Fox declared himself" satisfied with the 
V """"V^~^ terms of the treaty, and asserted, that no perseverance in 
the war would have enabled us to make peace upon bet- 
ter conditions. There were persons who lamented the 
peace as glorious for France ; but if it were so, and not 
inglorious to England, it gave him no concern. The opi- 
nions of men depended in a great degree upon their con- 
ceptions of the causes of the war ; if one of its objects wu» 
the restoration of the accursed despotism of France, to 
him it was another recommendation of the peace, that it 
had been obtained without the accomplishment of such an 
object. In the terms and tone of the present treaty he 
perfectly coincided. He approved the terms, and thought 
the noble secretary had wisely tempered firmness of con- 
duct with moderation of tone ; but further than this he 
could not go. He would by no means agree respecting 
the time in which the treaty was made : it came many 
years too late. He would put it to the house, whether, at 
the time the opposition was most railed against for advis- 
ing pacific measures, we could not have made peace on 
terms equally advantageous with the present. Would 
not France, on the breaking out of the war, have acceded 
to any? Would she not then have relinquished Holland, 
and perhaps abandoned her designs on the Netherlands ? 
But, since that eventful period, could we not have nego- 
tiated better after the surrender of Valenciennes ; and 
again, at Lisle, when we only failed from the extravagant 
pretensions of administration ? In January 1800, the first 
consul made a direct overture, and we returned an an- 
swer, that the most effectual mode of facilitating peace 
would be to restore the Bourbons. Did we hint then at 
the possession of Ceylon or Trinidad ? Would not Bona- 
parte have added these ? Yes, and the Cape into the 
bargain. We then might have had Egypt by the conven- 
tion of El Arish. The gallant Abercromby, indeed, would 
not have fallen covered with laurels in the lap of victory, 
nor would our brave army have acquired immortal ho- 
nour ; but we should have gained Egypt without the loss 
of blood or treasure. The first consul might not per- 
haps have relinquished the Netherlands, nor the left bank 
of the lihine ; but in Italy he had only the Genoese ter- 
ritory, and we had nothing then to resist to the south- 
eastward of the Alps, and our allies were victorious on the 
frontiers of France. At that time the instability of the 
government operated with us; but neither its stability 
nor its instability were of any real consequence. None of 
the convulsions and changes ot the French revolution pro- 
led any material difference in her relation with foreign 
rers. She had at the beginning made peace with Prus- 
and sedulously preserved it during the stormy times 
succeeding its ratification. We were told by the minis- 
ters to pause, and we did pause from January 1800 to Oc- 
tober 1801, and added seventy-three millions to our na- 
tional debt since we returned that impertinent answer to 
the overture* of Bonaparte ; and this pause cost five times 
as much as all the Duke of Marlborough's campaigns. 

To negociatc the definitive treaty of peace, the Marquis 
Cornwallis went to Paris towards' the close of the year, 
and thence proceeded to Amiens, where the negociations 
went on very slowly, and were not concluded till the 27th 
of March 1802. 1 he chief difficulty occurred with regard 
to Malta. But it was at last agreed that it should be re- 
stored to the knights of tile order of St John of Jerusalem, 
under the protection and sovereignty of the king of Naples ; 
that it should be under the guarantee of France, England, 
Russia, Spain, Austria, and Prussia ; and that if the order 
should not have sufficient troops to defend the island, the 
guaranteeing powers should each contribute an equal por- 
tion of troops, the officers to be appointed by the grand 



master. It was settled that Malta should be a neutral Reign of 
port, that one half of the garrison should be Maltese, ciik.1 * •««j«"it c ' III- 
that there should be no French nor English body of knights, '""**■ 
or tongue as it is called. The king of Naples however, 
was to be invited to garrison the island with two thousand 
men for one year from the restitution of the knighU; 
which was to take place in three months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the treaty. In other re- 
spects the definitive treaty differed little from the preli- 
minaries formerly agreed to. 

During the dependence of the negociation, the first con- 
sul, Bonaparte, had taken some steps which indicated little 
moderation, and showed that it would be difficult to re- 
main upon terms of amity with him, while the desire of 
extensive dominion which at present governed his councils 
seemed of loo restless a character to allow much hope of 
tranquillity to the world. Without waiting till a definitive 
treaty of |>eace had been concluded, he sent a large army 
to St Domingo, which obliged Britain to dispatch a power- 
ful fleet to the West Indies in order to watch its motions. 
On the Continent his measures were not less arbitrary. A 
considerable portion of Lombardy, with Milan as its capi- 
tal, which had been erected into what was called the Ita- 
lian or Cisalpine republic, and contained some millions of 
people, was now united to France, by the form of nominat- 
ing Bonaparte to the office of president over it ; a measure 
which at any other period would have involved all Europe 
in war : but at present no state ventured to interpose, and 
the British ministers finding no power in Europe disposed 
to resist this step towards the permanent aggrandisement 
of France, and being themselves anxious to restore peace, 
did not interrupt the negociations on this account. 

On Thursday the 29th of April Lord Pelham, by his ma- 
jesty's command, laid before the House of l.nnU a copy 
of the definitive treaty of peace between his Britannic 
majesty and the French republic, and his Catholic majes- 
ty and the Batavian republic, signed at Amiens on the 
27th of March. Several debates occurred in that house 
upon the subject ; and at length, on the loth of May, 
Lord Grenvilfe moved the order of the day for the bouse 
to take into consideration the definitive treaty. He re- 
marked, that it might be asked of what use was discus- 
sion, now that peace was concluded ? Was it to abrogate, 
could it correct the treaty ? To this question he answered, 
that this unfortunate treaty had been ratified by his ma- 
jesty, and was therefore irrevocable; to iu terms, how- 
ever injurious, we were bound to accede. By evasion we 
should but add disgrace to disaster, and with the loss of 
national honour (ill up the measure of national calamity. 
He wished not to impede the execution of the treaty, but 
to demonstrate to that house its dangerous tendency ; to 
ascertain the situation in which it left the country ; to 
point out the perils which impended, and the safety which 
yet remained. His objections to the preliminary treaty 
he had already stated ; but to the definitive treaty there 
were objections yet more formidable. The two bases of 
negociation, the tltUm itnle helium, which signified the ac- 
tual situation of the parties previous to hostilities, and the 
uli fxttritleiu, which referred to their position during the 
pacification, had both been applied in the most prejudi- 
cial manner to this country. With regard to herself, Eng- 
land had adopted the datus ante Mlum ; with regard to 
her rival, the uti po$tidetii. England had ceded her own 
conquests, and confirmed to France her new acquisitions. 
France possessed dominion on the Continent ; we had, to 
oppose that dominion, the colonies of France and Spain. 
It would have been just that France should purchase our 
colonial by her continental sacrifices. He contrasted the 
definitive treaty with that of 1763. It had been an inva- 
with Lord Chatham to make the prelimi- 
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of nary as much as possible the definitive treaty. Oar ne- without stipulating that they should not return to them. Reign of 
III. gocialors had treated with France during a naval armistice. In short, whatever the valour of the British navy had won, George III. 
Immediately subsequent to the preliminary treaty, France the incapacity of the British ministry had lost. 



had sent an armament to the West Indies, and obliged Eng- 
land to destine for the West Indies also u naval force more 
than double any squadrons which had been sent during the 
war. The necessity of keeping in the West Indies thirty- 
five sail of the line was the first fruit of the peace. It was 
obvious that the definitive treaty contained concessions 
more important than the preliminary articles; and it was 
palpably the object of the French government to exclude 
the commerce of this country from the continent of Europe. 
With respect to the situation in which Portugal and the 
Prince of Orange were left by the treaty, it had been said 
that it was a pity, and that the articles were read with re- 
gret. The proposed indemnity to the Prince of Orange 
was evidently at the option of France ; for the Cane ol 
Good Hope, no effort had been made to insure its inde- 
pendence ; and Malta, whose independence had been ex- 
pressly stipulated, with the provision that it should be gua- 
ranteed by one of the powers of Europe competent to its 



The Duke of Norfolk expressed his hope, that, now the 
■word was restored to its scabbard, it would not again be 
unsheathed for the acquisition of a station in the Medi- 
terranean. Lord Auckland, in reply to Lord Grenville, 
stated, tliat it waa an error to hold that all treaties between 
nations were annulled by war, and that, to be reinforced, 
they must be specially renewed on the return of peace. 
It was true, that treaties, in the nature of compacts nnd 
concessions, the enjoyment of which has been interrupted 
by the war, were thereby rendered null ; but compacts 
which were not impeded by the course and effect of hos- 
tilities, such as the rights of a fishery on the coast* of 
either of the belligerent powers, the stipulated right of cut- 
ting logwood in a particular district, were not affected by 
war. There were also circumstances which might autho- 
rize the dissolution of treaties, without any rupture between 
the two parties. It had therefore been observed by V'attel 
and other writers, that treaties cease whenever an essential 



protection, was finally placed under the guarantee of six alteration in either of the contracting parties takes place, 
powers, who never could be brought to agree on the sub- Applying this doctrine to Savoy, Switzerland, and other 
ject of it. Its restoration to the order was nominal and countries, tile temporary victims of the French revolution, 
futile. The order of Malta was virtually extinct ; it would he admitted that the definitive treaty contained not a 

the renewal of 
r; but it 
with 



be subject to the nomination, the influence, and the domi- single provision, direct or indirect, lor the 

nion of France. He then proceeded to take a retrospec- treaties which had subsisted previous to the 

tive view of the situation of this country at the commence- was not true that, by the nonrenewal of our I 

mcnl of the neirociation. With a colonial territory of an Holland, the vessels of that republic would b< 



extent, we had, in the very conquests i 
our arms, the means of perpetuating our victories, 
om the West Indies, the produce of which amounted to 
two millions annually, a considerable revenue had arisen, 
which was now lost. By our naval superiority we had 
controlled the movements of the French fleet ; they were 
now at liberty to steer fbr the West Indies, and we were 
■ the necessity of sending fleets to watch them. We 



mcnt of the negotiation. With a colonial territory of an Holland, the vessels of that republic would be exoi 

pests achieved from the ancient practice of striking their flag to 
by our arms, the means of perpetuating our victories, ships of war in the British seas ; for that practice had ex- 
From the West Indies, the produce of which amounted to isted independently of the treaty of 1782, or even of the 

treaty of Breda in 1767, which were only recognitions of 
a previously admitted claim. The same remark was appli- 
cable to the sixth article of the treaty of 1704, by which 
the states-general promised not to obstruct the navigation 
of British subjects in the Eastern seas. That article was 
> in possession' of resources adequate to the prosecu- no new grant, but an acknowledgment of a right, and a 
tton of tlie war, and held in our hands tlie means of ex- notification to merchants that they would not be disturbed 
torting a just and reasonable peace. Instead of improv- in the exercise of that right. With respect to France, the 
ing these advantages, we had resigned to France the |>re- commercial treaty of 1786 had expired, but not till it had 
ponderance of power on tlie Continent, established her reached the natural era of decay ; nor would he feel soliti- 
sway in Italy, and annexed to her important possessions tude for its resuscitation, unless our ncgociator at Amiens 
in India. Even our right of sovereignty in India was no 
longer recognised. It hud been suggested that this right 
was guaranteed by the silence of the definitive treaty ; a 
mode of argument which appeared equally strange and sin- 
gular. He affirmed that the sovereignty of the Cape was 
necessary to the safety of our territories in India, and in- 
stanced the war with Tippoo Sultan, when a corvette bad 
been sent to the Cape, from which fresh troops were im- 
mediately dispatched, who landed, marched, and co-ope- 
rated at the siege of Seringa pa tarn. By ceding the Cape 
to Holland, we had ceded it to France. In the West In- 
dies we had restored to France Martinique and Tobago, 
and facilitated the recovery of St Domingo. France was 
also mistress of Louisiana, and in reality of Florida, which 
could not, from its vicinity to Louisiana, remain subject to 
Spain ; and she possessed the key of Mexico, which she 
might enter at any period. If we turned to the Mediter- 
ranean, it would be impossible to send a single ship there cd much surprise that the non-renewal of treaties should 
without the permission of France. We were stripped have been urged as a serious objection to the definitive 



should prove that the French manufacturers were able, in 
1802, to resume the competition to which they were un- 
equal, in 1786, under the existing tariff. With regard to 
our sovereignty in India, it had been confirmed and extend- 
ed by various treaties, recognised by all the powers of 
Europe and India who had accepted privileges from us, 
and finally established by undisturbed possession. On the 
contrary, Lord Carnarvon represented the treaty as preg- 
nant with danger to the country. It had been hoped, that 
some articles relative to our allies, and involving our own 
national honour, would be altered; but the definitive treaty, 
instead of realizing, had annihilated these hopes ; conces- 
sion was heaped on concession, and disgrace on disgrace. 
By omitting to renew former treaties, ministers had un- 
adjusted all former adjusted disputes, and, without the cus- 
tomary acknowledgment of our rights, had left us to the 
honour and justice of France. Lord Ellenborough express- 



of Majorca, Minorca, and even of the island of Elba ; we treaty. To what purpose v. 
were excluded from Leghorn, and deprived of the means revived ? Were not these 
of maintaining a fleet in that sea ; the king of 

niter open to us his por- 
ed by Lord 

the Irench 



was this i 
treaties 

wholly inapplicable to the present political state of Europe i 
to us his ports. The victory obtain- For himself, he could as well think of the revival of the 
at Aboukir was to be attributed to the condition of mankind, in some remote period, as of the 
by the king of Naples; and in return ancient treaties, which had become inapplicable and ob- 
had stipulated solete. Our sovereignty in India rested on the rights of 
his dominions, conquest in legitimate war, upon the repeated I 
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Mrt*. With regard to Malta, he 
that it must ultimately fall into the hand* of the 
The little order of Malta, which contained in itself the 
great characteristic and distinctive qualities which the 
French revolution had subverted, was now destroyed. The 
German knight* had already refuted to serve in a body so 
degraded and debased ; the Neapolitan soldiers would form 
no security for the independence of the island ; the state 
of Malta was a virtual surrender, and our position in the 

Mediterranean untenable. The Cape of Good Hope waa ed a distinct era in the history of Europe ; and in 
ceded, in full sovereignty, to the Dutch, who were thus ascertain the relative situations of the different powers, it 
at liberty to resign it to France. Our Indian empire was had been customary to renew that treaty, together with 
our sheet anchor ; and whatever was necessary for its pre* any particular conventions subsequent to it. But it waa 
serration was of the last importance. The disadvantages to be considered, that formerly all preceding treaties ' 



treaty of 

1763 ; a proof that conventions of this nature, if not right, 
were at least not new. The value of Louisiana was at pre- 
sent only nominal | as a naval station it was allowed to be 
insignificant ; and its vicinity to America was calculated 
to diminish, rather than augment, the attachment of that 
country to France. Concerning the non-renewal of cer- 
tain treaties and conventions, he observed, that the prin- 



ciple on which treaties had usually been renewed appear- 
ed not to be understood. The treaty of Westphalia form- 



upon our side he then contrasted with the advantages in 
favour of France. By the restitution of Cochin China to 
the Dutch, they had acquired the means of annoying our 
possessions in the East Indies. In defining the boundaries 
of France and Portuguese Guiana, ministers had enabled 
France to obtain her great object, the navigation of the 
river Amazons; and the Portuguese settlements were let's 
exposed to the foe. He deplored the cession of Louisiana 
to France, which, considering the almost indefinite extent 
of Guiana, was a surrender of the two greatest rivers in the 
world; the Mississippi in the north, the river of Amazons 
in the south of America. In aggravation of this thought- 
less prodigality, ministers had abandoned the whole con- 
tinent of Europe to France. We already knew the French 
too well to doubt that they would scruple what means 
they used to accomplish their ends. Had they not frau- 
dulently obtained the restitution of Porto Ferrajo to the 
king of Etruria, in order to secure it to themselves ? Re- 



been renewed by the other powers of Europe, whereas in 
the present war no European power had done so ; and 
consequently, if we had renewed former treaties, we only 
should be bound whilst other nations were free. By re- 
newing former treaties, we should have been forced to 
sanction ail the recent encroachments of France ; and by 
sanctioning the treaty of Luneville we should have been 
accessory to the dismemberment of the Germanic empire. 
His lordship represented the definitive treaty as coincid- 
ing with the preliminary treaty which had previously re- 
ceived the sanction of the house. In regard to the per- 
manence of the peace, he was willing to admit, and to de- 
plore, that, in the present state of the world, any peace 
must be insecure ; but the precarious tenure on which this 
blessing was to be held formed no reason for rejecting it. 
He concluded with moving an address to his majesty, to 
testify the satisfaction of the house on the conclusion of 
the definitive treaty. Mr Dun das also opposed Mr Wind- 




power 
first c< 



gordless of stipulations and treaties, they had seized on ham. In his judgment, however, the Cape and Ceylon 

formed our two great bulwarks, and he never would have 
consented to the surrender of the former. The cession of 
Malta was also to him a subject of equal regret ; and to the 
relinquishment of either of those places h - 
had he. 

he would ) 
because it I 
William 

deemed essential to the pr 
per that the people should be i 

fairs which justified such a measure. Lord Casdereagh 
remarked, that our grand object, from the commencement 
to the close of the war, had been the establishment of ge- 
neral security ; and that the gradual extinction of jacobin 
principles, and the gradual restoration of order and tran- 
quillity, had been given as sureties for the peace. With 



the peace, 
a standing army was 
of peace, it was pro- 
' of the cute of af- 



file island of Elba ; and, to bestow a compensation on the 
king of Etruria, had extorted Piombino from Naples. The 
French were a new race of Romans ; and in ten years 
they had even acquired more than the 
to achieve in fifty-three. On the 
tions only stood erect ; and of these, the one 

i than from strength. Austria was indeed still rich in 
ces, but destitute of foreign aid. There was no single 
which could enter the lists with France. In the 
lict it would he crushed by her 
He repeated, that we had given away two 
that the object of France obviously was the attainment of 
universal empire. He admitted that the peace must be 
observed, now that it had been entered into ; but conclud- 
ed with a motion for an address, expressive of disappro- 
bation of it. 

Lord Hawkesbury observed, that from some observations regard to the territorial acquisitions of France, they might 
of Mr Windham's, it would seem that whenever any con- eventually become of infinite importance; but they were 
tincntal power, however unconnected with us, became in- not pregnant with immediate mischief, and could only 
volved with France, it was our duty to volunteer our inter- be the sources of distant danger. Mr Addington de- 
ference and assistance. That we were deeply interested in sired not that the treaty should be praised ; he had never 
the destiny of the Continent, he was willing to admit ; but regarded it with sentiments of exultation, nor lavished on 
he conceived our interference with its commotions to be op- it panegyric ; he was content that the honour of the coun- 
tional, neither instigated by necessity nor extorted by ho- try was unsullied by the measure which had been adopt- 
now. At the end of nine years of war, we had found our- ed. He acknowledged that the territorial acquisitions of 
selves deserted by our allies ; and with the first intimation 
which his majesty 's ministers received of the new constitu- 



ted heard of its acceptance 
, and Petersburg. Under 



tion of the Italian republic, they 
by the courts of Vienna, Berlin 

these circumstances, he submitted, whether tt waa incum- 
bent on us to continue the war on account of the Italian 
The cession of Louisiana by Spain to France 



France could not be viewed without regret ; but there 
were events which we could not control, and dispensa- 
tions in which we must acquiesce; and he should rejoice 
to see the resources of this country economized by peace. 
Mr Sheridan treated the subject with some gaiety. He 
said he supported the peace, because he was convinced 
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H.ign of had left them to uiuu»c vcswccu mi expensive, moociv, 

George III. fruitless war, and a hollow, perilous peace. He attacked 
— / the new oppositionist*, who had been supporters of the 
former administration, and demanded, for what did we go 
to war ? Why, to prevent French aggrandisement : Have 
we done that ? No. Then we arc to rescue Holland : Is 
that accomplished ? No. Brabant is the sine qua turn .- Is 
it gained ? No. Then come security and indemnity : Are 
they obtained ? No. Hie late minister told us, that the 
example of a jacobin government in Europe, founded on 
the ruins of a holy altar, and the tomb of a martyred mo- 
narch, was a spectacle so dreadful and infectious to Chris- 
tendom, that we could never be safe while it existed, and 
could do nothing short of our last effort for its destruction. 
For these fine words, which had at last given way to se- 
curity and indemnity, we had laid out near two hundred 
thousand lives, and nearly three hundred millions of money 
— and had gained Ceylon and Trinidad. But one grand 
consolation remained. Bonaparte was to be the extirpator 
of jacobinism ; the champion of jacobinism was to become 
a parricide ; the child of sin was to destroy his mother ; he 
had begged pardon of God and man, piously restored bi- 
shops with the salaries of curates, and penitently extorted 
of them a solemn oath to turn spies and informers in his 
favour. It had been said, that France must have colonies to 
be afraid of war : that that is the way to make Bonaparte 
love peace. He has had, to be sure, a rough military edu- 
cation; but if you put him behind the counter a little, he 
will mend exceedingly. When he was reading the treaty 
he thought all the names of foreign places, Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore, Cochin, Martinico, all cessions. No such 
thing; they are so many traps or holes to catch tins silly 
fellow in, and make a merchant of him. At this moment, 
nobody in Britain knew who was minister, as the present 
ministers continued to identify themselves with the for- 
mer. Of the late minister, he said that none more ad- 
mired his splendid talents than he did. If ever man was 
formed to give lustre to h« country, he wtu that rrian. 
He had no low, little, mean, petty vices ; he had too much 
good sense, taste, und talents, to set his mind upon ri- 
bands, stars, and tides ; he was not of a nature to be the 
tool and creature of any court. But great as were his ta- 
lents, he had misapplied them in the politics of this coun- 
try : he had augmented our national debt, and diminished 
our population. He had done more to abridge our privi- 
leges, and to strengthen the crown at the expense of the 
constitution, than any minister he could mention. He 
concluded by moving, as an amendment to Lord Hawkes- 
bury's address, that it was the opinion of that house, that 
the omission of various opportunities of negociating peace 
with advantage to this country, more especially the rejec- 
tion of the overtures made by the first consul of France 
in January 1800, appeared to have led to that state of af- 
fairs which rendered peace so necessary as to justify the 
painful sacrifices which his majesty had been advised to 
make for the attainment thereof. But the address propos- 
ed by Lord Hawkesbury was carried by a very great ma- 
jority. 

During this session of parliament the most important 
operation of finance consisted of the repeal of the tax up- 
on income, which gave great satisfaction. Indeed, in their 
whole conduct administration conducted themselves with 
a degree of moderation and prudence which greatly con- 
ciliated towards them the minds of the public On all 
occasions they defended the former ministry against the 
attacks of the old opposition ; and, in return, they were 
supported by a very considerable number of the members 
of that administration, including Mr Pitt. At the same 
time they did not appear unwilling to enter into twlitical 
connections with the members of the old opposition. Par- 




was prorogued on the 28th of June, and dissolved 

on the following day. The elections whic 
succeeded exhibited the singular spectacle of an 
stratum which avoided interfering in the choice of the 
members of parliament. The members and friends, how- 
ever, of the old administration, together with their oppo- 
nents, were abundantly active. 

The effect of the change of ministry had by this time 
been very sensibly felt over the whole of the island. During 
the preceding ten years the minds of men had, in a greater 
or less degree, been kept in a state of constant alarm from 
the fear of plots and conspiracies against the government, 
and from the apprehension that a most dangerous disaf- 
fected party was at all times ready to burst forth into ac- 
tion, and that the British constitution was only preserved 
in consequence of the suspension of the kabta* corpus 
act and other legislative restraints, aided by the extreme 
vigilance of administration, and of their friends, in repress- 
ing disaffected persons. Hence society existed under a 
sort of general apprehension and distrust ; and persons 
originally unfriendly to the war suffered in all depart- 
ments of business, and in every quarter of the country, no 
inconsiderable degree of political persecution. All this 
bod now passed away. The new ministers suffered the 
penal and restraining laws quietly to expire, and the con- 
stitution to depend for support upon its own strength and 
the ancient provisions of the law ; they gave themselves 
no trouble about the general sentiments of the people with 
regard to speculative subjects, and seemed desirous to con- 
ciliate the good will of all orders of the state. The con- 
sequence was, tttat the fears and anxieties which for- 
merly existed about the safety of the constitution passed 
away like a dream; a universal attachment to the insti- 
tutions of the country sprung up ; and political animosi- 
ties, being no longer fed by alarms artfully excited by 
the government, were, as if by a sort of enchantment, ap- 
peased and forgotten. 

With regard to the effects of peace upon the British 
and French nations, these promised at first to prove fa- 
vourable to the general interests of humanity. The French 
had successfully defended their own independence, and in 
their turn assailed those by whom it had 
with such a persevering energy as secured to them a [ 
tion of respect from the British nation ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the maritime triumphs of Britain bad been so 
splendid, and the valour of her troops in Egypt so distin- 
guished, as to secure to this country a high degree of con- 
sideration in the eyes of the French. 1 he people of the 
two countries accordingly seemed eager to unite in habits 
of the most amicable intercourse ; considerable numbers of 
Frenchmen came over to Britain; and multitudes of per- 
sons of all ranks hastened from Britain to visit a country 
which had of late years excited, in so remarkable a degree, 
the attention of all the nations of Europe, and had been 
the scene of such extraordinary transactions. On this re- 
ciprocal tendency of the two nations to abandon their ani- 
mosities, a system of commercial intercourse might have 
been reared of a nature much more simple and perfect 
than that which had been created by Mr Pitt's treaty [ 
and there is no reason to believe that any disposition ex- 
isted, on the part of the British government, to stand aloof 
from France, or to avoid, for any political reason, the ex- 
tension of our commerce with that country. Such an in- 
tercourse would have proved fuvourablc to France in every 
possible way. It would have enabled her people to de- 
rive considerable assistance from the capital of British 
merchants, which would have been rapidly and liberally 
advanced towards promoting the culture of their most 
valuable productions ; and even in a political point of view 

" by such a < 
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What »he wanted was a navy to defend her colonies, and 
to enable her to cope with Britain in the event of a future 
war ; and this advantage the could only obtain by mean* 
of commerce, more especially with Britain. 

But it soon appeared that a man may be qualified to 
luccessfully to battle, to overrun 
the envied title of a 



and to attain the envied title of a conqueror, who at the 
tame time postetses but a moderate portion of magnani- 
mity, self-command, or knowledge of the maxim* of sound 
policy and the be«t interest* of nation*. The French go- 
vernment, instead of seizing the opportunity thus afforded 
of encouraging the people to become commercial and ac- 
quire wealth, and seeking to form a maritime power by 
opening their ports, and holding out to Britain a commer- 
cial treaty arranged on liberal principles, shut their har- 
bours more closely than during the mo*t violent period of 
the war. Vainly fancying that in this way they would 
enable their own manufacturers to rival those of Britain, 
they in fact only excluded their wine* from the British 
market ; and by thus losing a sure and ready mode of at- 
tracting riches to their country, they prevented the acqui- 
sition of capital by enterprising individuals, and ruined 
the very industry which they intended to encourage and 
promote. They idly thought that they were in this way 
limiting the trade of Britain, which, having all the rest of 
the world open to its efforts, could not be injured ; and, in 
truth, by their narrow views and illiberal policy they only 
injured themselves. By similar mix ale 11'ation, or from a 
restless spirit of ambition, the French government sought 
aggrandisement by those efforts of violence which are only 
tolerable in the midst of war, but which in peace justly ex- 
cite the jealousy and indignation of mankind. 

One ol the first enterprises of Bonaparte, in consequence 
of the peace, was an attempt to reduce under his power the 
island of St Domingo. During the revolution that great 
and fertile island had suffered the most severe calamities, 
which had terminated in the emancipation of the negroes ; 
and the latter had formed themselves into a sort of regu- 
lar government, at the head of which was one of their 
own race, Tousaaint-Louverture, a man of humanity, and 
sscd of considerable talents. Reports were circu- 
it) Europe that he wished to render St Domingo 
: of France ; but of this there is no proof, and 
it is probable that his chief offence consisted in the gene- 
ra] estimation and personal consequence to which he had 
attained, and that the despotic spirit of Bonaparte could 
brook no appearance of independence or rivalry in any 
part of the French territory. Nor was it unnatural that, 
under a military government, force should have been em- 
ployed in preference to any method of conciliation. At 
the end of the year 184)1 an army of twenty-five thousand 
men was *ent to St Domingo; "and as single ships and 
imall squadrons continued to sail during the winter, load- 
ed with troops, it is believed that nearly forty thousand 
men were employed in what might be called the first divi- 
sion of the expedition. The accounts of their proceed- 
ings are very defective; but, from ull that has transpired, 
the conduct of the French appears to have been extreme- 
ly disgraceful. The negro chiefs having refused uncon- 
ditional submission, they were attacked, and defeated in 
several buttles; and disunion, as ummI, following disaster, 
Tou»saint was at last induced to enter into negociation. 
The terms of the treaty were concealed ; but, as he wa* 
itill at the head of a respectable force, it is believed that 
not only the possession of his personal freedom, but the 
undisturbed enjoyment of his property, wus secured to 
him, and that his followers were promised a lull indemnity. 
This occurred in the beginning of May 1801. The French 
general, Le t'lerc, brother-in-law of the first consul, no 
sooner found the negro chief in hi* power, and the tran- 



thc period of his 
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quillity of the colony apparently re-established, than he Reign nf 
committed one of the basest act* of treachery that ever George 'II. 
disgraced a government. The abdicated general wa* ac- V **V— ' 
cused of a conspiracy, though it wa* evident that from 
nission to that of hi* seizure he had 
time to meditate, much less to organize, *uch a 
measure ; and on the 12th of May Touasaint and his whole 
family were put on board a frigate, and shipped off for 
France, where he »oon died of a broken heart in a prison. 
The negroes perceived that they were deceived and betray- 
ed ; and as an attempt wa* made to reduce them again into 
a state of slavery, after they had enjoyed freedom for seve- 
ral years, no doubt could remain a* to the real object for 
which the expedition had been fitted out. The chiefs who 
had been prevailed on to de sert Touuaint, and whose de- 
sertion had led to hi* surrender, now justly fearing that 
they were destined to share the miserable fate of their de- 
luded associate, betook themselves to flight; — the whole 
island revolted ; — pestilence came in aid of these avengers 
of tyranny and falsehood ; — and the miserable instrument 
of the first consul'* cruelty fell himself the victim of the 
climate. Alter a scries of horror* and atrocities, even 
darker and deeper than those which blacken the memory 
of Robespierre, Marat, St Just, and Carrier, and which will 
for ever remain a disgrace to the French character, the 
republic had to regret the loss of sixty thousand of her 
best troops, in a vain attempt to subdue a colony which 
might, with temper and humanity, have been conciliated 
and retained. 

In Europe the conduct of the French government was 
scarcely less arbitrary. The whole fortreue* of Pied- 
mont were dismantled, and that country wa* ultimately 
annexed to France ; and the duchy of Farma and Fla- 
ccntia was treated in the same way. Meanwhile the Swiss, 
whose form of government had been altered in imitation 
of that of France, wished to restore the ancient constitu- 
tions of the cantons, under which their ancestor* had 
prospered during so many ages. But their present lea- 
ders, who had risen to power under the protection of 
France, solicited the interference of Bonaparte in their 
favour ; and he accordingly sent a numerous army against 
Switzerland, and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
the British court, placed the sovereignty in the hands of 
his own dependenu or adherent*. After all their struggle* 
for freedom, the French nation also submitted to a con- 
firmed military despotism. \\ hen Bonaparte assumed the 
appellation of" first consul, it was under die declaration 
that the office, in terms of the constitution then promul- 
gated, was to endure for only ten years. But this consti- 
tution was now altered, and the assent of the people being 
demanded to a new one, by which Bonaparte was to re- 
main consul for life, and even to posses* the power of no- 
minating his successor, suffrages in favour of this mea- 
sure were obtained to the number of between three and 
four millions. The event was celebrated with the great- 
est magnificence in I'aris ; and addresses of congratulation 
were presented from the different court* of the continent 
of Europe, and even from the emperor of Germany. 

These transactions could scarcely fail to be noticed in 
Britain, and to become the subject of animadversion in the 
public newsjKipers. In fact the unprincipled ambition of 
Bonaparte, and the degraded character and stale of the 
French nation, formed topics of frequent discussion in the 
public journals, and were criticised with unexampled se- 
verity. Even the personal character of the first consul 
n us not spared ; and it cannot be denied that he was often 
libelled in the grossest manner. Bonaparte appears to 
have curly become sensitive and irritated on this head. 
The English, owing to their political freedom, had long 
boasted of their superiority as a people 
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Reign of gloved neighbours of France ; and the first consul, no 
Ormge III. doubt, dreaded lest the vanity of his subjects should be 
w ~»"* p/ wounded by continual representations, coining from the 
free press of England, of the degraded stare into w hich it 
was alleged they had fallen. A great degree of irritation 
was thus produced in the French government against Eng- 
land : and the first consul even went so far a* not only to 
prohibit the i mportat ion of English newspapers into France, 
but to demand from our government that the best bul- 
wark of British freedom should be destroyed, by imposing 
restrictions upon the liberty of the press. He was even 
weak enough, through the medium of the French official 
journal, to commence a contest of argument, eloquence, 
and vituperation, against the writers of English newspa- 
pers. Kut in such a warfare he could not fail to he beaten ; 
because they had nothing else to do but to write : and be- 
cause the obscurity of their situation as individuals ena- 
bled them to inflict deep wounds without fear of reprisals. 
Newspaper writers also had much to gain by the contest, 
and certainly could wish for nothing more favourable to 
their interests, than to be enabled, during a dull, monoto- 
nous period of peace, to render their lucubrations interest- 
ing, and to amuse their readers by engaging in a paper war 
with Bonaparte. These circumstances, however, added 
to the restless ambition of this wonderful person, and his 
obvious want of discernment as to the true interests of 
France, or of patience to pursue them, left but little reason 
to hope that the peace so recently concluded would be of 
any long duration. 

The new parliament assembled on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, and Mr Abbot was chosen speaker of the House of 
Commons. On the 22d, his majesty, in a s|>ccch from 
the throne, after congratulating the country on the abun- 
dant harvest, remarked, that the state of the manufac- 
tures, commerce, and revenues of the united kingdom was 
flourishing beyond example; that the loyalty and attach- 
ment which were manifested to his person and govem- 
nenl afforded the strongest indication of the just 



In the meanwhile some difficulties occurred in the exe- Reign lo- 
cution of the treaty of Amiens. The British ministry had George HI. 
avoided engaging in a quarrel with Bonaparte on account '^"V"*-' 
of his continental usurpation, because they found no power 
willing to join them in resisting him; but his restless am- 
bition induced him to endeavour to lay hold of the island 
of Malta ; and his impatient spirit prevented his conduct- 
ing the plan in such a manner as might have enabled him 
to avoid suspicion and insure success. That island was 
destined by the treaty to be intrusted to the order of St 
John of Jerusalem. Without waiting till the British had 
abandoned it, Bonaparte instantly set on foot negotiations 
with the difl'erent countries to which the knights of the 
order belonged, to procure the abolition of the order, the 
confiscation of its revenues, and the prohibition of the fu- 
ture enrolment of knights, and their departure for Malta. 
And having accomplished these objects, he required the 
British government to deliver up the island to a grand 
master, appointed, at his instigation, by the pope; or to 
the king of Naples, who was to receive possession, in the 
first instance, for behoof of the knights. Strictly speak- 
ing, there was thus no longer any order of Malta to de- 
fend the island ; and as the king of Naples was at all timet 
at the mercy of France, the evacuation of Malta by the 
British troops would, in the actual posture of affairs, have 
been equivalent to the transferring it to the latter iwwcr. 
The British ministry had submitted to the late continental 
acquisitions of France from want of means to oppose them; 
but they resolved to oppose the seizure of this island, 
which may be considered as the key of the Mediterranean, 
because the superiority of the British fleet enabled them 
successfully to do so. This determination appears to have 
greatly perplexed the vehement and irritable mind of the 
first consul. No successful resistance had hitherto been 
offered to any of his continental enterprises ; and as the 
attempt now made to refuse delivery of the island to the 
king of Naples, and the nominal grand master of the order 
of St John, could only be justified by accusing him of hav- 



of the numerous blessings enjoyed under the ing acted fraudulently against the spirit of the treaty, so 
stitution ; that, in his inter- an acquiescence on his part in the retention of the island, 



protection of our happy constitution 
course with foreign powers, he had been actuated by a sin- 
cere disposition lor the maintenance of peace ; thal'ncver- 
theless he could not lose sight of that established and wi.se 
system of policy by which the interests of the other statcB 
were connected with our own, or be indifferent to any 
material change in their relative condition and strength ; 
that his conduct would be invariably regulated by a due 
consideration of the actual situation of Europe, and a 
watchful solicitude for the permanent welfare of his 
people ; and that he would not fail to adopt those means 
of security which were best calculated to preserve to his 
subjects the blessings of peace. In both houses the usual 
address was agreed to unanimously and without debate. 

About this time Colonel Dcsnnrd, and six persons of 
low rank, were executed for high treason. Despard was 
an Irishman, and of good family. Having long been under 
dose confinement during the late administration, on sus- 
picion of entertaining criminal designs against the govern- 
ment, his imagination, while under seclusion from society, 
had become inflamed nearly to madness; and after his 
liberation, in consequence of the habeat corpus act being 
no longer suspended, he had associated with a number of 
mean persons, whom he had induced to imagine that they 
were capable of overturning the government and altering 
the constitution. They accordingly took an oath to this 
effect, and agreed to attack the king at the meeting of 
parliament, to seize the Tower and the hank, and to incite 
a general insurrection. But their wild scheme was discover- 
ed, and their criminal engagements being fully proved, they 
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contrary to the express stipulations of the treaty of 
Amiens, would have been equivalent to a confession of 
guilt. In this situation he found himself detected in a de- 
ceit which he was unwilling to acknowledge ; whilst, at 
the same time, he suffered the additional mortification of 
having sacrificed his reputation without any profit in re- 
turn, the irresistible power of the British navy render- 
ing it impossible for him to seize Malta by force. In this 
dilemma, a conversation occurred between him and the 
British ambassador Lord Whitworth, which, as the for- 
tunes of Bonaparte have been so extraordinary, it may be 
worth while to record, in the terms in which it was re- 
ported to the British court In a letter to Lord Hawkes- 
bury, dated the 21st February, Lord Whitworth says: — 
" I received a note from M. Talleyrand, minister for 
foreign affairs, informing me the first consul desired to 
converse with me, and that I would come to him at tlio 
Thuillerics at nine o'clock. He received me in his cabinet, 
with tolerable cordiality ; and after talking on different 
subjects for a few minutes, he desired me to sit down, as 
he himself did on the other side of the table, and began. 
He told me that he felt it necessary, after what had pass- 
ed between me and M. de Talleyrand, that he should in 
the most clear and authentic manner make known his sen- 
timents to me, in order to their being communicated to 
his majesty ; and he conceived this would be more effec- 
tually done by himself, than through any medium what- 
ever. He said that it was a matter of infinite disappoint- 
ment to him, that the treaty of Amiens, instead of being 
and friendship, the natural effect! 

St 
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Keijrn of of peace, had been productive only of continual and in- 
George I II. creasing jealousy and mistrust; and tliat this mistrust was 

- > ~ I now avowed in such a manner as must bring the point 
to an issue. He now enumerated the several provocations 
which he pretended to have received from England. He 
placed in the first line our not evacuating Malta and 
Alexandria, as we were bound to do by treaty. In this 
he said that no consideration on earth would make him 
acquiesce, and of the two, he had rather see us in posses- 
sion of the Fauxbourg St Antoinc, than Malta. He then 
adverted to the abuse thrown out against him in the Eng- 
lish public prints : but this, he said, he did not so much 
regard, as that which appeared in French papers published 
in London. This he considered as much more mischie- 

his government. He complained of the protection given 
to Georges, and others of his description, who, instead of 
being sent to Canada, as had been repeatedly promised, 
were permitted to remain in England, handsomely pen- 
sioned, and were constantly committing all sorts of crime* 
on the coasts of France, as well as in the interior. In con- 
firmation of this, he told me that two men had within 
these few days been ap]irchcndcd in Normandy, and were 
now on their way to Paris, who were hired assassins, and 
employed by the Bishop of Arras, by Georges, and by 
Duthicl, as would be fully proved in a court of justice, 
and made known to the world. He acknowledged that 
the irritation he felt against England increased daily, be- 
cause every wind (I make use as much as I can of his own 
ideas and expressions) which blew from England brought 
nothing but enmity and hatred against him. He now 
went back to Egypt, and told me, that if he had felt the 
smallest inclination to tuke |K>sscssioii of it by force, he 
might have done it a month ago, by tending twenty-five 
thousand men to Aboukir, who would have possessed 
themselves of the whole country, in defiance of the four 
thousand British in Alexandria. That instead of that gar- 
rison being a means of protecting Egypt, it was only fur- 
nishing him with a pretence for invading it. This he would 
not do, whatever might be his desire to have it as a co- 
lony ; because he did not think it worth the risk of a war, 
in which he perhaps might be considered as the aggressor, 
and by which he should lose more than he could gain, 
since, sooner or later, Egypt would belong to France, 
either by the falling to pieces of the Turkish empire, or 
by some arrangement with the Porte. As a proof of his 
desire to maintain peace, he wished to know what he had 
to gain by going to war with England. A descent was the 
only means of offence he had, and that he was determined 
to attempt by putting himself at the head of the expedi- 
tion. But how could it be supposed, that after having 
gained the height on which he stood, he would risk his 
life and reputation in such a hazardous attempt, unless 
forced to it by necessity, when the chances were that he 
and the greatest part of his expedition would go to the 
bottom of the sea. He talked much on this subject, but 
never affected to diminish the danger. He acknowledged 
that there were a hundred chances to one against him ; 
but still he was determined to attempt it, if war should be 
the consequence of the present discussion : and such was 
the disposition of the troops, that army after army would 
be found for the enterprise. He then expatiated much on 
the natural force of the two countries. France with an 
army of four hundred and eighty thousand men (for to 
this amount it is, he said, to be immediately completed), 
all ready for the most desperate enterprises; and England 
with a fleet that made her mistress of the seas, and which 
he did not think he should be able to equal in less than 
ten years. Two such countries, by a proper understand- 
the world, but by their strifes might 



y sup- 
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overturn it. He said, that if he had not felt the enmity Reign of 
of the British government on every occasion since the George III. 
treaty of Amiens, there would have been nothing that he '^V*^ 
would not have done to prove his desire to conciliate ; 
participation in indemnities as well as in influence on the 
Continent, treaties of commerce, in short, any thing that 
could have given satisfaction, and have testified his friend- 
ship. Nothing had, however, been able to conquer the 
hatred of the British government, and, therefore, it was 
now come to the point, whether we should have peace or 
war. To preserve peace, the treaty of Amiens must be 
fulfilled ; the abuse in the public prints, if not totally t 
pressed, at least kept within bounds, and i 
English papers ; and the protection to openly given to his 
bitterest enemies (alluding to Georges, and persons of that 
description) must be withdrawn. If war, it was 
sary only to say so, and to refuse to fulfil the I 

The result of this conversation, and of i 
stances in the conduct of the French, was, that on the 8th 
of March, the following message was addressed by the 
king to the House of Commons. " His majesty thinks it 
necessary to acquaint the House of Commons, that as very 
considerable military preparations arc carrying on in the 
ports of France and Holland, he has judged it expedient 
to adopt additional measures of precaution for the securi- 
ty of his dominions. Though the preparations to which 
his majesty refers are avowedly directed to colonial ser- 
vice, yet as discussions of great importance are now sub- 
sisting between his majesty and the French government, 
the result of which must at present be uncertain, his ma- 
jesty is induced to make this communication to his faith- 
ful Commons, in the full persuasion, that while they par- 
take of his majesty's earnest and unvarying solicitude for 
the continuance of peace, he may rely with perfect con- 
fidence on their public spirit and liberality, to enable his 
majesty to adopt such measures as circumstances may ap- 
pear to require, for supporting the honour of his crown, 
and the essential interests of his people." On the motion 
of Mr Addington, the house voted an address, agreeing 
unanimously to support the crown in the measures propos- 
ed. It speedily appeared that the preparations which nod 
been alluded to in the king's message were extremely trifl- 
ing indeed. Bonaparte had obliged the Spaniards to cede 
to him the sovereignty of Eouisiann ; anil an armament, with 
about four thousand tronns, was now preparing to leave 
the ports of Holland to take possession of the territory 
thus acquired. The government of the United States op- 
posed this measure : and the state of Kentucky sent notice 
to the president that ten thousand volunteers had enroll- 
ed themselves, and were resolved, with or without the uid 
of the union, to resist the settlement of the French in their 
neighbourhood. Meanwhile Bonaparte, who probably had 
no serious intention of effecting such a settlement, sold 
for a sum of money to the United Slates of North Ame- 
rica the territory of Louisiana; a country inhabited by 
many independent tribes of savages, and to which, upou 
the principles of natural justice, neither he, nor the Spa- 
k nor the Americans, had any right. But the inhabit- 
ants of Europe, and even the Transatlantic race of Euro- 
ropeans, had now for some ages been accustomed to re- 
gard nil foreign countries as unoccupied property, which 
they might seize and transfer to each other, without re- 
gard to the natural inhabitants, whom they considered 
as beings of a subordinate race and character. Accord- 
ingly this transference of Louisiana excited no surprise in 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, as the king's message to the House of Com- 
mons, already mentioned, evinced a determination on the 
part of the British government to prefer a new war rather 
than suffer Bonaparte to carry further his ambitious pro- 
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Reign of jects, the mind of that extraordinary person seems to have worth presented the ultimatum of the British government, Reign of 
(irorgc 1 11- been wrought up to an extraordinary degree of irritation, which was in substance that the French government should George DX 
s- "Sr"~ ,1 " / In hi* palace he affected to u«c all the forma of the ancient engage to make no opposition to tin. ceaaion of the island 
French court. At the drawing-room, where he was wait- of Lumpcdosa to his majesty by the king of the Two Sl- 
ed upon by the whole ambassadors of Europe, and by a cilies ; that, in consequence ot the present state of the 
numerous assemblage of persons of high rank from all island of Lampedosa, his majesty should remain in posses- 
countries, he could scarcely observe the ordinary forms of sion of the island of Malta until such arrangements i ' 
civility to the British ambassador ; and Lord Whitworth, be made by him as might enable him to occupy " 
in a dispatch dated the 14th of March, which was after- 
wards communicated to parliament, gave the following sc- 
at the court of the Thuillcries :— 

" He accosted me evidently under very considerable 
agitation. He began by asking me if I had any news 
from England? I told him I had received a letter from 
Lord Hawkcsbury two days ago. He immediately said, 
' And so you are determined to go to war.' ' No,' I replied ; 
' we are too sensible of the advantages of peace. We have 
had war for fifteen years already. As he seemed to wait 
' for an answer, 1 observed only, ' We have bud too much of 
it.' ' But you wish to carry it on for fifteen years longer, 
and you force me to it.' I told him that it was very far 
from his majesty's intentions, lie then proceeded to Count 
Marcof and the Chevalier Azara, who were standing to- 
gether at a little distance from me, and said to them, ' The 



doaa as a naval station, after which period the island i 
be given up to the inhabitants, and acknowledged as an 
independent state; that the territories of the Batavtan 
republic should be evacuated by the French forces with- 
in one month after the conclusion of a convention found- 
ed on the principles of this project; that the king of 
Etruria and the Italian and Ligurian republics should be 
acknowledged by his majesty ; that Switzerland should be 
evacuated by the French forces ; that a suitable territorial 
provision should be assigned to the king of Sardinia iu 
Italy ; and, in a secret article, that hit majesty should not 
be required by the French government to evacuate the 
island of Malta until alter the expiration of ten years. The 
proposed stipulations relative to the king of Etruria, the 
Italian and Ligurian republics, and the king of Sardinia, 
were merely inserted as make- weights ; and accordingly, 
in an additional article, it was provided that they might 
English wish for war, but if they are the first to draw the be omitted, but that, if inserted at all, they must be in- 
•word, I shall be the last to sheath it. They have no re- serted together, 
rd to treaties, henceforth they should cover them with This ultimatum having been rejected, war was announ- 
"i crape.' In a few minutes he came back to me, and ced on the I6th of May, by a messagi 
resumed the conversation i y -omething rjcrsonally c 

•ingle ship of the line in the ports of France ; but if you ment exhibit a detail of the public acts alleged U 
wish to arm, I will arm also. If you wish to fight, I will occasioned the renewal of the war, it may be proper to in- 
also. You may perhaps destroy, but you will never sert a " 



gard t 
black . 



message from the king to 



ises of parliament; and on the 21st of May a 
justifying this measure, appeared in the Lon- 
h As the statements contained in this docu- 



• We wish neither the one nor the 



of its leading paragraphs. 
mi as the treaty of Amien 



other. It is our desire to live in good understanding majesty's courts were open to the people of ] 
with her.' « You must regard treaties then. Confusion to every purpose of legal redress. All sequestrations were 



those who have no regard to treaties : (' malhcur i eeux taken off their property ; all prohibitions on their trade, 
qui ne respectent pas les traites V) they will be respon- which had been imposed during the war, were removed; 
sible for it to all Europe.' He was too much agitated to and they were placed on the same footing, with regard to 



make it advisable for me to prolong the conversation. I 
therefore made no answer; and he retired to his apart- 
ment repeating the last phrase. It is to be remarked, 
that all this passed loud enough to be heard by two hun- 
dred people who were present ; and I am persuaded that 
there was not a single person who did not feel the impro- 
priety of his conduct, and the total want of dignity as well 
as of decency on the occasion." The ncgociutions in the 
mean time proceeded ; and Bonaparte still insisted upon 
the literal fulfilment of the treaty of Amiens. He appears 
to have Mattered himself that the British ministry would 
not venture to renew the war on account of Malta. Their 
pacific dispositions were well known ; they had suffered 
him to make great encroachments upon the Continent 
without engaging in hostilities: they were understood to 
consist of men who were not the leaders of any party, but 
had only held a subordinate rank as supporters ot Mr l'itt's 
administration ; and they had been loudly accused in Bri- 
tain by the ex-ministers, and by many of the old opposi- 
tion, of want of talents and want of spirit, on account of the 
apparent lameness with which they had recently acted. 
It seems likely, therefore, that Bonaparte presumed that 
they would ultimately give way to his demands. But the 
good temper and forbearance of administration had the 
effect of rousing the spirit of the British nation, und of 
inducing, in a large proportion of the people, a wish to en- 



commerce and intercourse, as the inhabitants of any other 
state in amity with his majesty with which there existed 
no treaty of commerce. 

" To a system of conduct thus open, liberal, and friend- 
ly, the proceedings of the French government afforded 
the most striking contrast. The prohibitions which had 
been placed on the commerce of his majesty's subjects 
during the war have been enforced with increased strict- 
ness and severity. Violence has been offered in several 
instances to their vessels and their property ; and in no 
case has justice been afforded to those who may have 
been aggrieved in consequence of such acts ; nor has any 
satisfactory answer been given to the repeated represen- 
tations made by his majesty's ministers or ambassadors at 
Paris. Under such circumstances, when his majesty's 
subjects were not suffered to enjoy the common advan- 
tages of peace within the territories of the French repub- 
lic and the countries dependent upon it, the French go- 
vernment had recourse to the extraordinary measure of 
sending over to this country a number of persons for the 
professed purpose of residing in the most considerable sea- 
port towns of Great Britain and Ireland in the character 
of commercial agents or consult. These persons could 
have no pretensions to he acknowledged in that character, 
as the right of being so acknowledged, as well as the pri- 
vileges attached to such a situation, could only be deriv- 



gage in a war against a man whom they now detested as ed from a commercial treaty, and as no treaty of that de- 
an odious usurper. Thus encouraged, administration rose scription was in existence between his majesty and the 
in their demands; and on the 12th of May Lord Whit- " 
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R«gn of " There was consequently too much reason to suppose The three French langucs having been abolished, and a Reign of 

(;<nrgr III. that the real object of their mission was by no means of Maltese langue added to the institution, the order con- G «> r fi*lI'. 

a commercial nature; and this suspicion was confirmed, sistcd therefore at that time of the following langues vi*. W "Y"*"' 
not only by the circumstance that some of them were Arragoti, Castile, Germany, Bavaria, and Russia. Since 
military men, but by the actual discovery, that several of the conclusion of the definitive treaty, the langucs of Ar- 
them were furnished with instructions to obtain the sound- ragon and Castile have been separated from the order by 
ings of the harbours, and to procure military surveys of Spain, and part of the Italian langue had been abolished 
the places where it was intended they should reside. His by the annexation of Piedmont and Parma to France, 
majesty felt it to be his duty to prevent their departure There is strong reason to believe that it has been in con- 
to their respective places of destination, and represented teniplation to sequestrate the property of the Bavarian 
to the French government the necessity of withdrawing langue, and the intention has been avowed of keeping the 
them; and it cannot be denied, that the circumstances Russian langue within the dominions oi the emperor, 
under which they were sent, and the instructions which The French were also accused of having instigated or 
were given to them, ought to be considered as decisive effected the whole of these changes, and of thus having 
indications of the dispositions and intentions of the go- rendered it impossible to fulfil that part of the treaty ; and 
vernment bv whom they were employed. it was further remarked, that from a report published by 
" If the French government had really appeared to be an accredited agent of the French government, Colonel 
actuated by a due attention to such a system, if their Scbasliani, it appeared that France entertained views hoa- 
dispositions had proved to be essentially pacific, allowance tile to the Turkish empire, the integrity of which had 
would have been made for the situation in which a new been expressly stipulated, and that this rendered the re- 
government must be placed, after so dreadful and exten- tention of Malta more necessary. The behaviour of the 
•ive a convulsion as had been produced by the French first consul to Lord Whitworth at his audience was also 
revolution. But his majesty has unfortunately had too noticed, together with some other offensive occurrences; 
much reason to observe and to lament, that the system of and it was observed that ** his majesty might add to this 
violence, aggression, and aggrandisement, which charac- list of indignities the requisition which the French go- 
terised the proceedings of the different governments of vernment have repeatedly urged, th.it the laws and con- 
France during the war, has been continued with as little stitution of this country should be changed, relative to 
disguise since its termination. They have continued to the liberty of the press. His majesty might likewise add 
keep a French army in Holland, against the will and in the calls which the French government Dill on several 
defiance of the remonstrances of the Batavian govern- occasions made to violate the laws of hospitality, with re* 
mcnt. and in repugnance to the letter of their solemn spect to persons who had found an asylum within his do- 
treaties. They nave, in a period of peace, invaded the minions, and against whose conduct no charge whatever 
territory and violated the independence of the Swiss na- has at any time been substantiated. It is impossible to 
tion, in defiance of the treaty of Luncvillc, which had reflect on these ditferent proceedings, and the course 
stipulated the independence of their territory, and the which the French government have thought proper to 
right of the inhabitants to choose their own form of go- adopt respecting them, without the thorough conviction 
vernment. They have annexed to the dominions of France, that they are not the effect of accident, but that they 
Piedmont, Parma, and Placentin, and the island of Klba, form a part of a system which has been adopted for the 
without allotting any provision to the king of Sardinia, purpose of degrading, vilifying, and insulting his majesty 
whom they have despoiled of the most valuable part of and his government." 

his territory, though they were bound by a solemn en- Administration were now placed in a vcrv singular »i- 
gagement to the emperor of Kussin to attend to his inte- tuation. Mr Fox, who opposed the war, proposed that 
rests and to provide for his establishment. It may indeed an attempt should be made to prevail with the emperor 
with truth be asserted, that the period which has elapsed of Russia to mediate a peace, upon the supposition that, 
since the conclusion of the definitive treaty has been if his mediation was rejected by France, we might be able 
marked with one continued series of aggression, violence, to secure an alliance with him; and to this proposal ad- 
and insult, on the part of the French government." ministration acceded; but although Mr Fox opposed the 
With regard to Malta, the declaration proceeded to wur, almost the whole of the other members of the old 
state, M that when the French government demanded its opposition, including Mr Sheridan and Mr Ticrnev, strong- 
evacuation, several articles of the treaty of Amiens re- ly approved of it, while Mr Pitt and the rest of the ex- 
apecting it remained unexecuted. The tenth article had ministry joined in the opinion. As Bonoparte had threat- 
stipulated that the independence of the island should be ened to attempt an invasion, the parties out of power laid 
placed under the guarantee and protection of Great Bri- hold of this circumstance to excite alarm, and industriously 
tain, France, Austria, Russia, Spain, and Prussia. The represented the actual ministers as men of moderate ca- 
emperor of Germany had acceded to the guarantee, but paeity, unfit to be intrusted with the defence of the empire 
only on condition of a like accession on the part of the in a perilous crisis. Mr Pitt and his colleagues in their 
other powers specified in the article. The emperor of speeches in parliament, represented the nation as in danger 
Russia had refused his accession, except on the condition of being instantly invaded by an innumerable host of expe- 
that the Maltese langue should be abrogated ; and the rienced troops who could not be expected to delay more 
King of Prussia had given no answer whatever to the ap- than a few days the attempt to land upon our shores ; the 
plication which had been made to him to accede to the members of tlie old opposition held precisely the same Ian- 
arrangement. That the fundamental |>rinciple upon which guagc ; and the views of both probably were'in some degree 
depended the execution of the other parts of the article to terrify the country to call for their services as men of 
had been defeated by the changes which had taken place in greater energy than the present rulers The militia, both 
the constitution of the order since the conclusion of the ordinary and extraordinary, were called out; a new body 
treaty of peace. It was to the order of St John of Jeru- of troops was ordered to be raised by ballot, under the 
sal cm that his majesty was by the first stipulation of the appellation of an army of reserve ; and corps of volunteers 
tenth article bound to restore the island of Malta. The were formed throughout the whole island. An act of 
order is defined to consist of those Ungues which were in parliament was also passed for calling out, in case of ac- 
existencc at the time of the conclusion of the treaty, tual invasion, the whole male population of the kingdom, 
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lagpi of in classes according to their age or their 
George III. and to meet the expense of these different 
V """"Y"*"' of the augmentation of the navy, the ii 
stored with certain modification*. 

The administration thus found their adversaries, unlike 
any former opposition, striving with emulation to do their 
work for them, and to strengthen government by new ar- 
maments of every kind. The consequence was, that dur- 
ing the ensuing autumn, ministers seemed to become per- 
plexed by the multiplicity of business in their hands, and 
to entertain doubts about the propriety of some of the 
measures in which they liad embarked. The plan of rais- 
ing such numerous bodies of troops by ballot, while sub- 
stitution was at the. same time permitted to those upon 
whom the ballot fell, became a most unequal mode of rais- 
ing an army for the defence of the state, as it fell upon 
persons not according to their means, but according to 
their age. Hut it was attended with one good effect, that 
as the bodies of volunteers raised by permission of govern- 
ment enjoyed an exemption from certain ballots, this ope- 
rated, along with the spirit of the country, as a sufficient 
premium to induce great multitudes of persons to enrol 
themselves for the purpose of acquiring the military exer- 
cise. Ministers at times hesitated to receive the numerous 
bodies of volunteers whu offered themselves ; but as they 
afterwards departed from this reluctance, nearly four hun- 
dred thousand men were trained to the use of arms, ex- 
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which the honour and Reign of 
the safety of the kingdom demand at this important and George III. 
critical conjuncture. Though my attention has principal. S "*"Y W 
ly been directed to the great object of internal security, 
no opportunity has been lost of making an impression on 
the foreign possessions of the enemy. The islands of St 
Lucie, Tobago, St Pierre, and Miquelon, and the settle- 
ments of Demerura and Easequibo, have surrendered to 
the British arms. In the conduct of the operations by 
which these valuable acquisitions have been made, the 
utmost promptitude and zeal have been displayed by the 
officers employed in those services, and by my forces act- 
ing under their command by sea and land. In Ireland, 
tjic leaders and several inferior agents in the late traitor- 
ous conspiracy have been brought to justice, and the pub- 
lic tranquillity has experienced no further interruption. 1 
indulge the hope that such of my deluded subjects as have - 
swerved from their allegiance arc now convinced of their 
error ; and that having compared the advantages they 
derived from the protection of a free constitution, with the 
condition of those countries which arc under the dominion 
of the French government, they will cordially and zeal- 



ittempt that may be made 
ndencc of my united king- 



onsly concur in resisting any 
against the security and iudep 
dom." 

The usual address to the throne was unanimously car- 
ried, though Mr Fox complained that nothing had been 



elusive of the regular army, the militia, and the army of said respecting the state of our negotiations with Kussia. 

The debates in parliament during the present session were 
by no means interesting. In the course of the winter, the 
I rencli government continued to repeat with much confi- 



reserve. 

In the meanwhile the ports of France were closely 
blockaded, and the foreign possessions of the French 
seized ; while the only step 
to exert consisted in seizin) 
which they plundered 
to give up Hanover a* the price of Malta; 



irate of Hanover, 
s offered 
his offer 



their threats of invasion, and the people of Great 
Hrituin remained in daily expectation that a landing i 
be attempted. 




The most inconvenient circumstance to Great Britain, 
arising out of those political transactions, consisted in the 
embarrassment occasioned to persons engaged in 
which proved the cause of numerous bank- 
Towards the close of the former war trade had 
found out for itself regular channels ; and, in particular, 
the port of Hamburg had become the great store-house 
of British merchandise, from which, as a neutral stute, it 
was distributed amongst the countries engaged in the war. 
The conclusion of a treaty of peace produced the daily 
expectation of a renewal of the intercourse with France, 
and therefore put a stop to the circuitous trade by Ham- 
burg. But as no place was substituted instead of the 
latter, a suspension of operations in some manufactures 
occurred ; and when these difficulties were coming to a 
close, the renewal of the war produced a new uncertainly 
as to the channels in which the European trade would here- 
after flow. The difficulty was increased in consequence 
of the invasion of Hanover by the French, and their ex- 
cluding the British from the navigation of the Elbe, while 
the latter in their turn blockaded the river with ships of 
war, and thus excluded all the world. 

Parliament assembled on the 22d of November. In the 
speech from the throne his majesty said, — " Since I last 
met you in parliament, it has been my chief object to carry 
into effect those measures which your wisdom had adopt- 
ed for the defence of the united kingdom, and far the vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war. In these preparations I 
nave been seconded by the voluntary exertions of all ranks 
of my people, in a manner that has, if possible, strengthened 
their claims to my confidence and affection. They have 
proved that the menaces of the enemy have only served 
to rouse their native and hereditary spirit ; and that all 

iii a general disposition to 



ited. But nothing of any importance took p 
I travelled repeatedly from Paris to the sea-c 
and back again to Paris. It was announced that a body 
of guides had been formed to conduct the invading army 
after it had landed in England ; and the generals and ad- 
mirals by whom the expedition was to be conducted were 
said to have gone to their respective posts. Nothing how- 
ever occurred, excepting the suiling from one French port 
to another, under the cover of laud-batteries, of small par- 
ties of flat-bottomed boats, which, at times, evaded the 
vigilance of the British cruisers, though they were fre- 
quently captured, driven ashore, or sunk. 

CHAP. XVIII. 
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Mr Pitt to power— Military Kvcnl*.— Occupation of Hsnover. 
Boulogne Armament Internal Defence — Volunteer Sys- 
tem Naval Operations Colonial Conquests — Spain declares 

War against Itritain llatlle of Trafalgar, ami Death of Ixird 

Nelion Continental Affairs in 18«S — Surrender of Oe-neral 

Mark and hia Army at I'lm. — Austrian! and Russians defeated 
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Ijord Henry Pettv'a Plan of Finance — Abolition or the Slave. 
Trade— Catholic Relief Bill — Kali of the Orenville or Fox 
Administration — Observations on the Ministry of 18W— The 
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The Grenvilles had recently 10 connected themselves with Reign of 
Mr Fox and hi* friends, that a separation would have been George II 1. 




Expedition — Battle of Mai. la — Threatened Attack on 
Constantinople— Sicilv— Sweden — l'urtugal and Spain— Bat- 
tle of Vimiera Convention of Cintra. — Sir John Moore's Cam- 
paign ili. Advance anil ltetreut — Battle of Corunna. — Ses- 
sion of in»a — I.ik-al Militia — Orders in Council Session of 

1H09 Charges against I Ik' Duke of York — Changes in the 

Cabinet — Campaign of IIM9 — Battle of Talavera, — Attack on 
the French Fleet in Basque Itoads— Movements of Austria. 
— Expedition to the Scheldt — Session of 1810 — Walrheren 
Expedition — Committal of Sir Francis Bunlett to the Tovrer. 
—Scottish Clergy and Judicature Acts— Campaign of 1810 in 
Portugal ami Spain — Battle of Busaco — Subsequent Opera. 

tions— Advance of Maasena Lines or Torres Vedraa. 

treat of the French under Maasena — Battle of Baxroaa. 

The parliamentary proceedings in the 
of 1803 were remarkable, as indicating the existence of 
three or four distinct parties, amidst an almost general 
concurrence in support of the war. These parties were, 
first, that of the ministry and their usual followers : se- 
condly, that of the Grenvilles anil Mr Windham, who had 
all along blamed the peace of Amiens, and predicted that 
it would prove a mere truce ; thirdly, that of Mr Pitt and 
Lord Melville, who, after approving that peace, had, on 
the continued aggressions of Bonaparte, become ardent 
supporters of war ; and, fourthly, that of Mr Fox, with a 
part of the old opposition, who were of opinion that the 
war might have been avoided. But the last were so for 
from being numerous, that a motion, made on the 23d of 
May, to express the concurrence of parliament in the war, 
was opposed by a minority of only ten in the Peers and 
sixty-seven in the Commons. A subsequent measure, in 

the same spirit, namely, an act for arming a large part of join the armament preparing in that central rendezvous, 
the population, was carried in July by a great majority ; These petty convoys had instructions to tempt our crui- 
and similar ardour was evinced in submitting anew to war *ers to attack them, and to draw them, at fit occasions, 
taxes, particularly to a five per cent, income-tax. After under the fire of land-batteries ; and they were sometime* 
the adoption of several other measures of a like descrip- successful in doing so. The main object of Bonaparte 
tion, and a most interesting session of nine months, par- was to excite alarm; a course which, however politic to- 



altogether dishonourable ; and l 
ed to the occasional support of Mr Addington* i 
was the cause, during the remainder of the session, of very 
strong divisions against the new minister*, particularly in 
the Commons. Their chief measure, entitled the Addi- 
tional Force Bill, was carried by only two hundred and 
sixty-five to two hundred and twenty-three. The session 
soon afterwards closed, but not without passing a corn bill, 
evidently intended to dispose the landed interest to submit 
to the new taxes, and prohibiting the importation of fo- 
reign wheat whenever our own should be at or below 
•ixty-three shillings the quarter. 

On the continent of Europe, the only great operation 
was the invasion, or rather occupation, of Hanover, to 
which allusion has already been made. War having bceu 
declared by us on the 18th May, the French troops ad- 
vanced from Holland, and entered the electoral capital by 
the 5th of June. To attempt resistance would have been 
folly ; but in a season when soldiers were so much wanted 
in England, and so great an expense was incurred in train- 
ing them, it was matter of regret that the Hanoverian 
troops, in number about fifteen thousand, should not have 
been marched down to the coast, and embarked in a body, 
instead of being disbanded and obliged to pledge them- 
selves not to serve against France until exchanged. 

On the side of France the aspect of war was displayed 
in a great encampment at Boulogne, and in the dispatch, 
from all the ports along the coast, of flotilla* of boats to 



was prorogued on 12th August. 
The next session opened on the 22d of November, and 
discovered the same alacrity for the prosecution of the 
war, mixed, however, with a growing opposition to minis- 
ters. Mr Pitt had, from the beginning of the war, fore- 
borne to commend them, and, since the failure of a nego- 
ciation to bring him into office, hail assumed a language 



ward l 



certainly ill ju 



in regard to 



one where the executive power, in its inability to coerce, 
often seekyup,>ort in the^apprehension^of the puhlic- 



of defence, and led to the 
carried to an unparalleled extent. Never did a 
exhibit so many of the middle and higher 



occasionally hostile. He continued to support their pro- arms as England and Scotland in 1803; 

public defence, and frequently improved dividual* in these stations make 



positions for the [ 

them in their progress through parliament ; but he di»- for the object of national defence. The result was < 
claimed all personal connection with ministers, and at last tual to as great a degree a* the situation of the individuals 
treated them a* incapable of originating any measure of permitted. The volunteer* made a* near an approach to 
vigour or utility. This disposition could scarcely fail to be regularity of discipline as was practicable in the case of 
turned to account by those busy intermediaries, who find men full of ardour, and submitting for a season to the re- 
means to combine the efforts even of opposite parties for *traint of military service, but necessarily devoid of expc- 
the purpose of getting into power. On the 15th of March rience in the field. The error lay in carrying volunteer- 
ing too far ; for the system ought never to have been al- 
lowed to extend to a length that absorbed no inconsider- 
able part of the time and money of men whose live* were 
too valuable to be indiscriminately exposed, and whose 
proper aid to the public cause was the tribute of their in- 
dustry. The volunteer system was of real use only in a* 
far as it promoted cordiality in the common cause, and, 
by assuring the maintenance of tranquillity at home, en- 
abled government to dispose of the regular* in the field. 

The plan of collecting flotillas of boats, from east to 
west, in the central depot of Boulogne, was continued by 
Bonaparte, during two years, from the middle of 1803 to 
that of 1805. A great parade was made of the number 
of troops ready to embark, and of the determination to 
encounter all hazard*; but there was no efficient support 
by ships of war, until the spring of 1805, when the sailing 
Ir rut* too ready acqiue*- of squadron* for the Wert Indie* took place, first from 
of the greatest difficulties. Hochefort, and afterward* from Cadis. 1W, it was cal- 



Mr Pitt, aware of the side on which the public 
alive to alarm, brought forward a motion for an inquiry 
into the management of the navy. On this occasion, 
severe as was his language in regard to Lord St Vincent, 
then at the head of the admiralty, he received the sup- 
port of the opposition, and had on his side a hundred and 
thirty votes against two hundretl and one. From this 
time forward the strength of ministers was visibly shaken. 
On the 23d of April Mr Fox brought forward an eagerly- 
expected motion on the defence of the country, in which 
Mr Pitt joined, with great animosity against the ministers. 
On a division, government had a majority of fifty-two, 
which, in a second debate, on the 25th of April, was re- 
duced to thirty-seven. Soon after this, ministers resign- 
ed, and Mr Pitt, culled to the royal presence, was desired 
to form an administration, exclusive, however, of Mr Fox. 
This peremptory order, and Mr Pitt's too read 
i in it, proved the 
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Reign of culatcd, might excite alarm for our colonies, 

to send thither a portion of the men of war 
i for home defence ; after which the ha- 
zardous attempt of a descent might have entered seri- 
ously into the calculations of the French ruler. That it 
did so at this time was positively affirmed by him in con- 
versations held with English gentlemen in the island of 



The hostile fleet 
ward voyage. Intelligence to 
received by Lord Barham, then at the head of" the 
ralty , and a fleet, detached to cruise on their su[ _ 
track, had the good fortune to fall in with them on 22d 
July. An action took place ; two sail of the line, Spanish 
ships, were captured; night terminated the conflict; and 
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Elba, and afterwards in that of St Helena ; but these con- though it might have been renewed on the succeeding 
venation* were marked by sundry misrepresentations ; for days, an unfortunate indecision on the part of our admire), 

!.« «*s.^U,.» nr l tl, n n v nJ .n»!.,n (1... . <i ■ »sL.l..s- d— l> ...U...— a f~l-l ..ll 1 * I »_ >■*!.. 



he attributed the non-execution of the attempt entirely to 
the threatened coalition on the Continent, and would not 
acknowledge that it was impracticable ; — a matter of nau- 
tical calculation, when our government kept our channel 
fleet at home, instead of sending it, as he had anticipated, 
to the West Indies. 

Such was the aspect of the war during two years, in 
which our naval superiority led to an easy conquest of 
several of the Dutch and French West India colonies. 
St Lucie surrendered on the 22d of June 1803; Tobago, 
on the 1st of July ; Demerara and Berbice, on the 23d of 
September ; and Cape Town, the last spot in the French 
half of St Domingo, occupied by French troops, capitulated 
to the Blacks on the 30th of November. Next year was 
taken the small island of Goree, on the coast of Africa, 
and soon after the important Dutch colony of Surinam. 
On the other hand, we were not successful in our attempts 
on the French flotillas on their own shores. One of these 
was directed against a convoy on the coast between Flush- 
ing and Ostend ; another, on a larger scale, and very differ- 
ent plan, was pointed at tlie Boulogne armament, which it 
was proposed to blow up by caiatnarant ; an attempt no less 
unsuited to open and generous warfare than the torpedoes 
of the Americans, tortune was more favourable to us in 
encounters with the enemy in the open ocean, where, in 



the early part of 1804s a 



intrepidity waB given in the case of a fleet of 
men from China, which beat off, or at least deterred from 



action, a French squadron under 
ing of a ship of eighty guns and 
The war hitherto had been » 




only ; but a new power was now to be added to the list of 
our antagonists. Spain had been allowed by Bonaparte 
to avoid participating in the contest, on condition of pay- 
ing a large annual contribution ; a condition so contrary 
to real neutrality, that for some time past our government 
had kept a vigilant eye on the expected arrival of her 
treasure ships from America. A small squadron of four 
frigates, sent out to intercept these valuable supplies, met, 
on the 5th of October 1804, a Spanish squadron of a similar 
number proceeding towards Cadiz ; and the Spanish com- 
modore refusing to surrender, an engagement ensued, at- 
tended with the capture of three of the Spanish frigates, 
and the explosion of the fourth, accompanied with the 
loss of many lives. This decisive act, approved at home 
by the advocates of vigorous measures, was productive of 
the wont impressions in regard to our national honour both 
in Spain and her colonies, and led soon afterwards to a 
declaration of war by that power. 

Bonaparte was now provided with additional means of 
threatening our distant possessions. A hqoadroii of live 
sail of the line escaping from Kochefort, landed a body of 
nearly four thousand men on the island of Dominica, and 
burned the chief town ; the island of St Kitt's escaped 
with paying a contribution and the loss of some merchant- 
men. But this was only a prelude to the arrival of a 
much more formidable fleet, which, to the number of 
eighteen sail of the line, French and Spanish, reached the 
West Indies in the end of May, and spread alarm through- 
out the islands ; an alarm not dispelled till the arrival of a 
force inferior by nearly one third, but commanded by Lord 



was satisfied 
1 prevent our 



Sir Kobert C alder, allowed the enemy to escape. They 
soon afterwards repaired to Fcrrol, whence they sailed 
with augmented force, and reached Cadiz. 

To watch them there, or to engage them on their coming 
out, was now an object of the highest moment ; and it was 
to Lord Nelson that this important trust was committed. 
Joining our fleet off Cadiz on the 20th September, he 
avoided keeping in sight, and even dispensed with the 
aid of six sail of the line, which he sent to a distance along 
the coast ; judging that the enemy, when apprized of their 
absence, would be induced to come out. Accordingly, the 
combined fleet left Cadiz on the 19th of October, to the 
number of thirty-three sail of the line, eighteen French and 
fifteen Spanish, commanded by Admiral Villcneuvc, and 
early on the 21st came in sight of the British fleet, consist- 
ing of twenty-seven sail of the line, off Cape Trafalgar, 
about half way between Cadiz and Gibraltar. The enemy, 
convinced that their former defeats at sea had been owing 
to the want of concentration and mutual support, now 
formed u double line, every alternate ship being about a 
cable's length to windward of her second ahead and astern, 
so that any of our ships, attempting to penetrate, would 
bo exposed to the fire of two or of three antagonists. 
Nelson, while yet distant, perceived their arrangement, and 
understood its object. It was new, but he • 
that no concentration in the open sea could 
vessels from coming to close action with their opponents, 
in which case the result could not long be doubtful. He 
consequently made no alteration in his previous plan, 
which was to make the order of sailing the order of battle, 
the fleet being in two lines, with an udvauced squadron 
of eight of the fastest sailing two-deckers; but directed 
the fleet to advance to the attack in two divisions, one of 
which, under Admiral Collingwood, intersected that part 
of the enemy's line which gave it nearly an equal num- 
ber of ships to encounter; whilst Nelson, with the other 
division, acted on a similar plan. Such was the only ge- 
neral mantcuvre in this great action. By our superior sea- 
manship, and our ships keeping near each other, we hud in 
some cases a local superiority; but the general character 
of the fight was a conflict of ship to ship; and its deci- 
sion in our favour was owing to that skill in working the 
guns, to that dexterity in an occasional change of position, 
and that confidence of success which characterizes a naval 
force in a high state of discipline- Our loss, amounting 
to sixteen hundred men, was in part caused by the riflemen 
in tlie enemy's rigging ; an ungenerous mode of warfare, 
which may deprive an opposing force of officers, but can 
have little effect on the general issue of a conflict. The 
fighting began at noon, became general iu less than half 
an hour, and lasted from two to three hours ; in the case 
of a few ships it continued longer, but all firing was over 
by half-past tour o'clock. The victory was complete, but 
purchased by the death of Nelson, who was mortally 
wounded by a musket ball fired from the mizen-top of the 
Hedoutablc, by one of tlie enemy's riflemen, and expired 
just as the action closed. Nineteen sail of the line struck ; 
but unfortunately gales of wind, after the action, wrecked 
part of our prizes, and necessitated the destruction of 
others. Four sail, however, were preserved ; and four more, 
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Reign of met on their northward course, on the 2d of November, 
Gtfoinelll and captured off Cape Ortega), by a squadron under Sir 
S """Y"'~' Richard Strachon. 

But upon the continent of Europe the course of public 
event* was very different. The year had been ushered in 
by a letter of Bonaparte to our sovereign, containing pa- 
cific expressions couched in general tcrm». An answer 
was given, not by the king, but, according to diplomatic 
usage, bv our minister for foreign affairs, to the French 
minister'in the same station, expressing a similar wish for 
peace, but adding, that it was incumbent on us to consult 
our allies, particularly the emperor of Russia. The French 
ridiculed the assertion of our being on confidential terms 
with that court ; but Russia had in fact begun to listen to 
the proposal of forming a coalition against France on an 
extensive scale. The ba»is of this compact was a treaty 
signed at St Petersburg in April. Russia, Austrin, Swe- 
den, Naples, all acceded to it, and hopes were entertained 
of the co-o|>eration of Prussia. Bonaparte, apprized of 
this, affected to be absorbed in arrangements for imme- 
diately invading England, but secretly prepared to march 
his troops from Boulogne to the Rhine. After throwing 
on the Austrians the odium of aggression, by allowing 
them to attack Bavaria before he acted, he proceeded to 
execute a plan singularly adapted to the overweening con- 
fidence of his opponent, (ieneral Mark, who by this time 
had traversed Bavaria and advanced to dm. By execut- 
ing forced marches, ami violating part of the neutral ter- 
ritory of Prussia, Bonaparte reached first the tlank. and 
soon afterwards the rear, of the enemy, who clung with 
blind pertinacity to the position of I'lm. The result to the 
Austrians was a series of cheeks in the field, and event- 
ually the surrender, by capitulation, of more than thirty 
thousand men. The road to Vienna was thus opened to 
Bonaparte. He marched thither, crossed the Danube, 
proceeded northward, and at Austcrlitz, on the 2d of De- 
cember, displayed his military combinations in all their 
lustre, gaining over the Austrians and Russians, with forces 
not superior, a victory which compelled Austria to imme- 
diate peace ; and thus by one blow broke up the coalition. 

Before the opening of the session of I80f>, an over- 
ture, suggested, it is said, by the sovereign personally, was 
made to Mr Addington ; and, after some discussion, it was 
accepted, Mr Addington receiving the presidency of the 
council for himself, and corresponding situations for his 
friends. With this support ministers met parliament ; and 
in one of the first great questions the approval of the war 
with Spain obtained the concurrence of three hundred and 
thirteen votes against a hundred and six. In subsequent 
divisions, the majorities, though less decisive, were consi- 
derable, until the 6th of April, when Mr Whitbread brought 
forward a most interesting discussion on the tenth report 
of the commissioners of naval inquiry, which implicated 
Lord Melville. This question, debated in a full house, 
produced a division of two hundred and sixteen against two 
hundred and sixteen, when, after a most anxious pause, 
the resolutions moved by Mr Whitbread were carried by 
the casting vote of the speaker. This led immediately to 
the resignation by Lord Melville of his office of first lord of 
the admiralty, and was followed by the erasure of his name 
from the list of privy counsellors. Some time after, his 
lordship was, at his own desire, heard before the House 
of Commons ; and whilst he acknowledged that temporary 
irregularities in the appropriation of the public money had 
taken place when he was treasurer of the navy, he dis- 
claimed, on his honour, the alleged participation in the 
profits of Mr Trotter, who had acted as his paymaster. 
But the expectations of the public were raised, and a pro- 
secution, in some shape or other, was indispensable. A 



Whitbread, was lost by two hundred and seventy-two to Reign of 
a hundred and ninety-five ; but the Addington party join- George III. 
ing opposition in a motion for a criminal prosecution, the v— S™' - ' 
latter was carried by two hundred and thirty-eight against 
two hundred and twenty-nine. Lord Melville and his 
friends, dreading this more than an impeachment, found 
means, by a sudden division of the house, to rescind the 
vote to that effect, and (o decide on an impeachment be- 
fore the Lords. And parliament was prorogued after giving 
ministers a vote of credit to the extent of three mihiona, to 

The proceedings against Lord Melville made? deep 
impression on Mr Pitt, and deprived him of his only efli- 
cicnt coadjutor, at a time when, from the magnitude of his 
public cores, he was more than ever in want of support 
The consequent fatigue and anxiety made severe inroads 
on a constitution naturally not strong. His indisposition 
became apparent in the early part of winter, and, on the 
meeting of parliament, it was understood to have reached 
a dangermis height. His death took place on the 23d Ja- 
nuary 1 HOC. Amotion, brought forward a few days after, 
to grant a public funeral, and to erect a monument to the 
late excellent minister, excited much discussion. Mr Fox 
paid a hipli tribute to the financial merits of his great 
rival, which, in fact, were extremely questionable; but he 
could not join in ascribing the epithet of " excellent" to 
measures which he had so often opposed. Mr Windham 
also opposed the vote ; and the Greovilles chose to be ab- 
sent. Still the motion was carried by two hundred and 
fifty-eight against a hundred and sixty-nine. To a subse- 
quent proposition for a grant ol I. .10,000 for the payment 
of Mr Pitt's debts, no opposition was made. 

The public attention was now fixed on tbc approaching 
change of ministry. The king, in concurrence, it is said, 
with the death-bed recommendation of Mr Pitt, sent for 
Lord (trenville, desired him to form a ministry, and made 
no opposition to the admission of Mr Fox into the cabinet ; 
but he is said to have expressed a desire that the Duke 
of York should retain the office of commander-in-chief. 
The new administration was formed on a broad basis, 
comprising the friends of Lord Cirenville, those of Mr 
Fox, and those of Lord Sidmouth. But hardly had they 
entered upon office when circumstances occurred which 
placed in a striking light the different conduct of men 
when in and out of power. Lord (irenville thought fit to 
hold the incompatible offices of first lord and auditor ol 
the treasury, and the chief justice was admitted to a seat 
in the cabinet, whilst Mr Fox consented to come forward 
as the vindicator of both. 

The defence of the country against the great military 
power of France being still the most anxious considera- 
tion, the first measure of a comprehensive nature was 
brought forward by Mr Windham, whose station in the 
new ministry was tile war department. It proposed the 
repeal of Mr Pitt's additional torce hill, and a plan for im- 
proving the regular army, by substituting a limited for an 
unlimited term of service, and by granting a small increase 
of pay after the expiration of the prescribed term. These 
propositions, brought forward in the end of April and be- 
ginning of May, were warmly opposed : they passed, how- 
ever, by a great majority in both houses, and would, doubt- 
less, have conduced materially to the improvement of our 
army had they received a fair trial ; but the succeeding 
ministries sought, during the whole war, to procure enlist- 
ments for life. In France, since 1817, the rule is, to be 
scrupulous about the character of recruits, to give little or 
no bounty, but to limit the period of service, and to increase 
the pay after the expiration of the specified term. The 
same principle, differently modified, prevails both in Prussia 
and in Austria. 
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Of the budget, the 

cMe of the property-tax from six and a half to ten per 
cent, the odium of which ministers sought to lessen by 
the appointment of a board of auditors to examine the 
long-standing arrears in public account*. In regard to 
trade, the principles of this ministry, though little under- 
stood, and even disliked by the great majority of mcrchunts, 
were entitled to much attention. They attempted to in- 
troduce into our practical policy some of the doctrines of 
Dr Smith, doctrines which Mr Pitt had studied in his 
early years, but to which circumstances had not allowed 
him to give an extensive application. The letter of our 
navigation law* forbade all intercourse between our colo- 
nies and other countries ; but our West India colonies were, 
in time of war, so dependent on the United States for pro- 
visions, that it had been customary with the island gover- 
nors to take on themselves the responsibility of infringing 
these acts, and to obtain regularly a bill of indemnity 
from parliament. Mr Fox now brought in a bill termed 
the American Intercourse Act, the purport of which was, 
to authorize the governors of our colonies to do, during 
the remainder of the war, that which they had hitherto 
done from year to year, and to dispense with any applica- 
tion for indemnity. This bill, moderate and politic as it in 
fact was, met with keen opposition in parliament, and with 
still keener out of doors from the shipping and commer- 
cial interests. It passed into a law ; but it was denounced 
as a glaring infraction of our navigation code, and contri- 
buted, more than any other measure, to shake the popula- 
rity of ministers. 

The triul of Lord Melville before the House of Peers be- 
gan on the iftJth of April IHtNi. The charges ng liust him, 
little understood by the public at large, related to an in- 
fraction of his official duty, not a* a member of the cabi- 
net, but in his early and inferior station of treasurer of the 
navy. These charges may be comprised under the fol- 
lowing heads: That he had allowed Mr Trotter, his pay- port, 
master, to take the 
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carried his offers of concession considerably farther Reign of 
than the public had supposed, there prevailed so general George III. 
a distrust towards him, that Mr Whitbread stood almost W ~ Y " W 
alone in the opinion that the negotiation ought to have 
been continued. After some renewed discussions on Mr 
Windham's military measures, Lord Henry Petty, then 
chancellor of the exchequer, brought forward • plan of 
finance, which, assuming the expense of the current year 
as equal to that of subsequent years of war, professed to 
provide, without now taxes, for a contest of fourteen years 
or more. This plan contained an anticipated calculation 
of the loans necessary for several years to come, and sup- 
posed that a sum equal to ten per cent, on each loan 
should be appropriated from the war taxes, of which five 
per cent, should serve to pay the interest of the loan, and 
the other five per cent, form a sinking fund, which, by the 
operation of compound interest, would redeem the capital 
in fourteen years , leaving the whole ten per cent, again 
applicable to the same purpose should the war continue. 
That this plan possessed, no mora than those of Pitt or 
Vansittart, the merit of increasing the productive power 
of our revenue, has been already shown by Dr Hamilton 
in his well-known Trtatitt on the National Iirhl. Its me- 
rit, had it been tried, would have been found to consist, 
as that of such plans generally does, in a support, perhaps 
a temporary increase, of public credit. It may even be 
questioned whether the same ministry, had they continued 
in office, would have restricted themselves to a limited 
expenditure in 1808, when the Spanish struggle called 
forth such a burst of national enthusiasm. There cannot, 
however, be a doubt that they would have avoided the 
orders in council, which, by depriving us of the unseen 
but powerful aid of neutral traffic, gave the first great blow 
to our bank paper, and consequently to our public fund*. 
The bill for the abolition of the slave-trade was now 
with all the weight of government sup- 
by triumphant majorities ; in the Lords 



:r, to take the temporary use and profit of sums of by a hundred to thirty-six, in the Commons by two hun- 
y lodged in the bank for the naval expenditure ; that drcd and eighty-three to sixteen. This prompt terroina- 
he had himself participated in such profits ; and, finally, tion of a struggle of twenty years showed how easily the 
that he had applied certain sums of the public money to his measure might have been carried had not Mr Pitt dcclin- 
private use. All participation in the speculations or pro- cd to give it ministerial support ; a course suggested to 
fit of hi* paymaster hi* lordship positively denied, but he him probably by a dread of offending the West India 
acknowledged a temporary appropriation of the sum of planters, but founded in a great measure on misapprehen- 
L.10,000 in a way which private honour and public duty 
forbade him to reveal. The trial closed on the 12th of 
June. The article* of impeachment had been extended to 
the number of ten, and on all of them there wai a majo- 
rity of peer* for hi* acquittal ; but whil»t in regard to the 
charge of conniving at stock speculations by Trotter, or 
converting the public money to his private use, the ma- 
jorities were triumphant, the case was otherwise in regard 
to his lordship's permitting an unauthorized appropriation 
of the public money by Trotter, and receiving from him 
temporary loans, the records of which were afterwards 
destroyed. 

Though the present parliament had completed only four 
sessions, ministers determined on a dissolution, doubtless 
from a wish to have the benefit of the government influ- 
ence in the new elections. They knew their weakness at 
court, and flattered themselves that a decided ascendency 
in parliament would enable them to press, with greater 
confidence, measures for which they could not boast the 
cordial concurrence of their royal master. For the time 
of the new election they chose the moment of national 
excitement caused by the recal of our ambassador from 
the French capital. The first debate in the new House of 
Commons related to the abortive negociation for peace ; 
and although the publication of the official papers excited 
some surprise, and showed that Bonaparte had at one 

vol. v. 



sion, since the most respectable part of that body, the pro- 
prietor* of long-settled estates, were far from being adverse 
to the abolition, calculated as it was to prevent that super- 
abundance of produce which to them is the most serious 
of evils. This proved the last important bill of the Gren- 
ville ministry, whose removal from office took place very 
unexpectedly, in consequence of a difference with the so- 
vereign about the Irish Catholic*. 

The bill which produced this sudden change was intro- 
duced by Lord Hawick on the 5th of March, and entitled, 
" A bill to enable hi* majesty to avail himself of the service* 
of all hi* liege subjects in his naval and military forces in 
the manner therein mentioned ;" that is, by their taking 
an oath contained in the bill, after which tney should be 
left to the free exercise of their religion. Here, a* in the 
case of the American intercourse with the West Indies, 
the intention was less to introduce a new practice, than to 
permit by law what was already permitted by connivance. 
The draught of the bill had been previously submitted to 
the king, and returned by him without objection ; but the 
royal attention wa* more closely drawn to it on its introduc- 
tion into parliament, and on a vehement opposition from 
Mr Perceval, who described it as part of a system of dan- 
gerous innovation, and as a precursor of the abolition of 
all religious testa. The king now intimated his disappro- 
bation of the bill to ministers, who endeavoured to modify 
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it. , r .r of it, but atitt without succeeding in rendering it acceptable 
(rt-orRt III to their sovereign. They then felt the necessity of with- 
""^"V^ drawing the bill, but inserted in the cabinet minute* a 
declaration, reserving to themselves two points : the liber- 
ty of delivering their opinion in parliament in favour of 
the proposed measure, and of bringing it forward at a 
future period. This minute was unfortunately couched 
in terms too positive, if not disrespectful to the Icing, who, 
always tenacious on the Catholic question, and never per- 
sonally cordial with Lords Grenville and Howick, insisted 
that they should pledge themselves in writing never to 
press him again on the subject, Ministers declining to 
comply, the Icing consulted with Lard Eldon about form- 
ing a new ministry, and, receiving a ready assurance of 
the practicability of such a measure, refused to listen to a 
modified acquiescence with his late order, offered rather 
tardily by Lord Grenville. Ministers gave up the seals of 
office on 85th March ; and next day the change and the 
causes which led to it were fully discussed in parliament. 
A short adjournment now took place, after which there 
occurred some remarkable trials of strength between the 
two parties. An independent member, Mr Brand, with 
reference to the conditions on which the ministry had 
come into office, made a motion, that it was contrary to 
the duty of members of the cabinet to restrain themselves 
by a pledge from advising the king on any subject. This 
motion produced a very long debate, but was lost by two 
hundred and fifty-eight against two hundred and twenty- 
six ; while a corresponding motion in the Lords was lost 
by a hundred and seventy-one to ninety. A subsequent 
proposition, to express the regret of the house at the re- 
moval from office of so firm and stable an administration, 
was lost by two hundred and forty-four against a hun- 
dred and ninety-eight; and it became apparent, that in 
parliament, as at court, the fall of the Grenville ministry 
was decided. 

It remuins to make a few observations on their conduct 
when in office; and here an impartial inquirer "ill not be 
long in discovering that both their merits and demerits 
have been greatly exaggerated. Their war meusurcs prov- 
ed unimportant, particularly in the point nhich, in the 
then ardent state of the public mind, superseded all others 
— the annoyance of France ; and the result was, an uncon- 
sciousness in the greater part of the people of what was 
really valuable in their views and conduct. Yet Mr Fox 
brought to the department of foreign affairs an intimate 
knowledge of continental politics, and an exemption from 
national prejudices, far, however, from being accompanied, 
as the vulgar supposed, by an indifference to our national 
interests. Lord Grenville, if naturally lesi conciliating, 
and less fitted for grand views, possessed a practical know- 
ledge of business, and had become aware in retirement of 
the various errors which had arisen from a loo early intro- 
duction into office. They had a liberal feeling towards Ire- 
lund and the United States ; and though by no means luke- 
warm in their resistance to Bonaparte, they all held the im- 
practicability of making any impression on his power by 
force of arms, until the occurrence of some combination 
of circumstances which should justify a grand and united 
effort. In what manner they would have acted had they 
been in power when the general insurrection in Spain burst 
forth, the public have no means of judging ; so different is 
the languagc.and even the feeling, of politicianswhen in and 
out of office. Several of their measures, such as the intro- 
duction of the lord chief justice to a seal in the cabinet, 
and the assent to the appointment of such a commander 
as Whitelocke, were singularly ill-judged. To place Lord 
Grey, and after him Mr T. Grenville, at the head of the 
admiralty, was to declare to the public that professional 
in that high station, as if its 




effects had not been most beneficially displayed in the ad- lUign of 
ministration, short as it was, of Lord Barham. Finally, George III- 
their intemperate declaration in the cabinet minute of the 
18th of March evinced u strange miscalculation of their 
strength, when nut in opposition to the personal will of the 
sovereign and the existing prejudices of the public. The 
result was, that their fall caused no regret to the majority 
of the nation, and that the errors of their successors excit- 
ed no wish for their recal. 

Of the new ministry, the efficient members were, Mr 
Perceval, chancellor of the exchequer ; Mr Canning, mini- 
ster for foreign affairs ; Lord Castlcreagh for the war, and 
Lord Liverpool for the home department. One of their 
first measures was a prorogation of the parliament, follow- 
ed by a dissolution, which gave them, in the elections, the 
advantage so lately enjoyed by their predecessors, with 
the further advantage of an alarm, strangely excited in the 
public mind, on the ground of popery. The new parlia- 
ment met on the 28d of June, and, after passing the bills 
requisite for the army, navy, and other current business, 
is prorogued on the 14th of August. 
The alternation of fortune by sea and land was so great, 

:d when fresh successes 
navy. A division of the 
est squadron, alter landing troops in the Spanish part 
of St Domingo, was overtaken by a superior force, and 
three sail of the line captured and two burned. Admiral 
Linois, returning from India, was captured in the Maren- 
go of eighty guns; and, at a subsequent date, of a squa- 
dron of frigates detached from Rochefort for the West 
Indies, four fell into our hands. 

It was under these circumstances that a negociation for 
peace was for some months carried on at Pans. It began 
in consequence of an overture from Talleyrand, eagerly 
embraced by Mr Fox ; and Lord Yarmouth, who happen- 
ed to be under detention in France, was made the first 
medium of communication and conference. In its more 
advanced stage, the negociation was intrusted to Lord 
Lauderdale ; and at one period, namely, in September, the 
conciliatory tone of the French inspired a hope of peace ; 
a hope soon disappointed, when it was found that the 
offers of Bonaparte were followed by the demand of Sicily, 
and that, whilst professing an ardent wish for peace, he 
was extending his usurpations in Germany, ana secretly 
preparing to subvert the power of Prussia. 

The humiliation of Austria left Bonaparte at liberty to 
direct his manoeuvres, both diplomatic and military, against 
her northern rival. Affecting great indignation at the 
friendly disposition shown by Prussia, in the preceding 
autumn, towards the coalition, he demanded the cession of 
a portion of her territory in the south-west, and, in return, 
transferred to her Hanover, in the hope of kindling the 
flame of discord between her and England. The Prus- 
sians accordingly entered Hanover ; the local government 
making no resistance, and our cabinet taking no retaliatory 
measure, except the detention of vessels hearing the I*rus- 
sian flag; a measureadopted, not in the spirit of hostility, but 
to satisfy popular clamour in England. The discussions be- 
tween rrancc and Prussia continued during the summer of 
180C, and, from the blind confidence of one party, and the 
artifice of the other, assumed at last a serious aspect. War 
was declared ; the battle of Jena deprived Prussia of her 
army, her capital, and her fortresses ; and her court was fu- 
gitive in the north of Poland, ere there had been time to 
send, or even to concert the sending of succours from Eng- 
land. The Grenville ministry, less eager than their prede- 
cessors to embark in continental war, confined themselves 
to sending a general officer, Lord Hutchinson, to the Rus- 
sian head-quarters, and to the grant of a limited subsidy. 
For some time the difficulties of the country, and the firm 
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Reign of resistance of tbe Russian*, particularly at Eylau, encou- 
George III. raged the hope of arresting the progress of Bonaparte ; but 
~- ~~ ■ ^— ' thu liope was disappointed by the battle of Fricdland, and 
(till more by the approximation of the court of Russia to 
that of France. 

The treaty of Tilsit excited alarm, less from its speci- 
fic provisions, than from the probable consequences of the 
co-operation of the contracting powers. Among these, 
some persons reckoned, or pretended to reckon, the equip- 
ping against ua of the Danish navy, a force of sixteen sail 
of the line, not manned or ready for sea, but capable of 
being fitted out without a great sacrifice. The ministry 
of 1807 founded their claim to public favour on a system 
of vigour,— on a course altogether opposite to the cautious 
calculations of their predecessors. No sooner were they 



apprized of the treaty o 
its effect on the Danish 



of Tilsit, than, 




sion of a neutral fleet A powerful armament of twenty 
thousand troops and twenty-seven sail of the line, prepar- 
cd ostensibly against Flushing and Antwerp, was directed 
to proceed to the Sound, there to await the result of a nc- 
gociation opened at Copenhagen. This negociation was 
intrusted to a special envoy, who represented the danger 
to Denmark from France and Kussia, and demanded the 
delivery of the Danish fleet to England, under a solemn 
stipulation of its being restored on the termination of our 
war with France. The Danes, justly offended at this pro- 
and aware that their agreeing to it would expose 
to the loas of the continental part of their territory, 
refused : our envoy returned on board our fleet : our army 
was landed, and Copenhagen invested by sea and land, 
while a part of our fleet cut off all communication between 
the continent and the island on which it stands. After a 
fortnight passed in preparations, a heavy fire was opened 
on the city, and continued during two days with very great 
effect. A capitulation now took place ; the citadel, dock- 
yards, and batteries were put into our hands, and no time 
was lost in fitting out the Danish men of war for sea. All 
stores, timber, and other articles of naval equipment, be- 
longing to government, were taken out of the arsenals, 
embarked, and conveyed to England. 

The expedition to Copenhagen excited much discussion 
and difference of opinion in England, particularly when it 
was avowed that ministers had no evidence of an intention 
in Russia to coerce Denmark, and still less of a disposition in 
Denmark to give way to such coercion. The only tenable 
ground was, to acknowledge at once that the Danes had 
given no provocation whatever; that their conduct had 
been strictly neutral ; but that they would evidently have 
been unable to defend themselves had Kussia and France 
united against them. Still it was extremely questionable, 
whether we, to ward off a contingent annoyance, should 
have committed a present aggression. The success of our 
attempt, considering our naval superiority, the insulated 
position of Copenhagen, and its unprepared slate, admit- 
ted of little or no doubt. But thu was not alL There 
remained further and more important considerations; the 
odium that would be thus excited against us in the Danish 
nation, and that closer approximation of Kussia to France, 
which could hardly fail to follow so open an affront to a 
power professing to take a lead in the political arrange- 
ments of the Baltic 

The Cope of Good Hope surrendered in January 1806 
to an armament sent from England. After this, Sir Home 
Pnpham, who commanded the naval part of the expedition, 
ventured to make, without the sanction or even knowledge 
of government, an attempt on Buenos Ayres. Our troops, 
although under two thousand in number, effected a landing, 
and occupied the town. Intelligence to this effect having 
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reached England, the popular notion that Buenos 
would prove a great market for our manufacture 
government to take measures for completing tin 
quest. And though the inhabitants soon rose and drove 
out the feeble detachment under Sir Home Popham, an 
armament, which arrived in January 1807, under the com- 
mand of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, attacked the strongly 
fortified town of Monte Video, and carried it by assault, 
which was conducted with great skill and gallantry. But 
a very different fate awaited our next enterprise, — an at- 
tack on Buenos Ayres, planned by General W liitelocke, an 
officer wholly unfit for this or any other kind of service. 
Our troops, "eight thousand in number, were, under every 
disadvantage, successful in some parts; but failing in 
others, the result was a negociation, and a convention that 
we should withdraw altogether from the country, on the 
condition of our prisoners being restored. 

But in another part of the world, and 
my in general far more formidable, our arms had been 
attended with success. Naples had been engaged in the 
coalition of 1805, with a view to assail the French on the 
side of Lombardy ; but an Anglo-Russian army, landed for 
that purpose, had been prevented from marching north- 
ward by the disastrous intelligence from Germany. They 
were subsequently re-embarked, the British withdrawing 
to Sicily, and Palermo becoming once more the refuge of 
the Neapolitan court. That court, eager to excite insur- 
rection against the French in Calabria, prevailed on Ge- 
neral Sir John Stuart, in the beginning of July 1806, to 
lead thither a detachment of our troops. They landed, 
and soon after received intelligence, that at Maida, distant 
only ten miles from our encampment, was a Frencli corps, 
already equal to our own, and hourly expecting consider- 
able reinforcements. Our troops marched to attack them 
on the morning of 4th July, and at nine o'clock drew near 
to their position, which had a river in front. But General 
Kegnier, who commanded the French, having received his 
reinforcements the preceding evening, and seeing that our 
small army was unprovided with cavalry, caused his men 
to march out of their camp, and advance to charge us on 
the plain. Our force, including a regiment landed that 
morning, was nearly six thousand ; that of the enemy above 
seven thousand. The French, who knew our troops only 
by report, marched towards them with great confidence, 
not expecting them to stand the charge. Our line, how- 
ever formed, faced the enemy, and advanced ; the forward 
movement of the opposing lines lessening the intervening 
distance in a double ratio. On a nearer approach the 
enemy opened their field-pieces, but, contrary to the usual 
practice of the French artillery, with little effect Not so 
the British ; for when our artillery opened, every shot 
' rarried off a file of the enemy's line. The lines 
fast closing, being within three hundred yard* 
and a fire having commenced between the sharp- 
shooters on the right. At this moment the enemy seem- 
ed to hesitate, halted, and fired a volley. The British line 
also halted, returned the salute, and having thrown in a 
second volley, advanced at full charge. The enemy, ap- 
parently resolved to stand the shock, kept perfectly steady, 
till, intimidated by the advance, equally rapid and firm, of 
an enemy whom they had been taught to despise, their 
hearts failed, and they faced about and fled, but not in 
confusion. When they approached within a short dis- 
tance of their second line, they halted, fronted, and open- 
ed a fire of musketry on our line, which did not follow up 
the charge to any distance, but halted to allow the men to 
draw breath, and to close up any breaks in their forma- 
tion. They were soon ready, however, to advance again , 
and the order to charge having once more been given, our 
brave troops rushed forward to the onset, the enemy, as 
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Nalolm. Anchoring at a distance of eight n 
•Untinoplc, our admiral. Sir J. Duckworth, 
burn the seraglio and the city, but in vair 



Reign of before, making a show of determination to remain firm, 
ticorjrc III. But their courage again failed them ; they would not ttand 
' the shock ; and giving way in greater confuaion than be- 
fore, their first line was thrown upon the second, and both 
became intermingled in great disorder. Seeing himself 
thus completely foiled in his attack on the front, and 
being driven back more than a mile, Hegnier now made an 
attempt to turn the left flank ; but this was defeated by 
the liritish second line, which, refusing its left, opened 
an admirably directed and destructive hre, which quick- 
ly drove back the enemy with great loss. Their efforts 
were equally unsuccessful against the right of our line, 
which also charged in the most gallant and decisive man- 
ner, and the field of battle remained entirely in our pos- 
session. 1 The French loss in killed and wounded was 
upwards of two thousand ; ours only between three hun- 
dred and four hundred. This brilliant exploit produced 
the evacuation of part of Calabria by the l'rench, but bad 
no other result ; our small force returning soon afterwards 
to Sicily. 

Our next operation in the Mediterranean was an unsuc- 
cessful menace of the Turkish capital. That court refus- 
ing to enter into our plans of hostility to France, our am- 
bassador withdrew, and re-entered the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles with a squadron of seven sail of the line, exclu- 
sive of frigates and bomb*. They suffered considerably in 
passing the narrow part of the straits, between the ancient 
Sestos and Abydos, now called the castles of Romania and 
Natolia. Anchoring at a distance of eight miles from Con- 

' , threatened to 
; city, but in vain. The 
continued adverse to our demands, and employed the in- 
terval, wasted by the British commander in useless ne- 
gociations, in strengthening the formidable batteries of 
the Dardanelles. It soon became indispensable therefore 
to withdraw, and to repass the straits ; but this was not 
accomplished without a considerable loss in killed and 
wounded, the cannon at the castles being of great size, 
and discharging granite halls, one of which, weighing 
eight hundred pounds, cut in two the mainmast of the 
>\ indsor man of war. A descent made soon after in Egypt 
was equally unfortunate. A detachment of troop, landing 
at Alexandria, occupied that town, but suffered a severe 
loss at Rosclta, and eventually withdrew, on the Turks con- 
senting to give up the prisoners thev had taken. Peace 
was soon after concluded with the Turks, and our opera- 
tions in tlie Levant were confined to the capture of the 
Ionian Islands from the French. Zante, Cephalonin, Ithaca, 
and Cerigo, were taken by a small expedition in 1809, and 
Santa Maura the succeeding year. 

On the side of Sicily, our commanders, though pressed 
by the court of Palermo, refused to make descents on Ca- 
labria, which could lead to nothing but partial insurrec- 
tions, followed, on tin return of a superior force, by the 
death of the most sealousof our partisans. We took, how- 
ever, in June 1809, the small islands of Ischia and Procida, 
near the coast of Naples ; and, in the autumn of 1810, re- 
pelled an attempt of Murat to invade Sicily. A body of 
nearly four thousand Italians, who had landed on this oc- 
casion, were driven back with loss ; a failure which, join- 
ed to our decided naval superiority, put an end to all at- 
tempts of the kind. 

The hostility of Russia consequent on her connection 
with France produced a menaced invasion of Sweden, now 
our only ally in the north. To aid in repelling it, Sir John 
Moore was sent to GoUenbure with a body of ten thou- 



sand men. This force did not land ; but the general, re- Rcigo of 
pairing to Stockholm, entered into communications with George III. 
the king, and had the mortification of finding that prince ^— '-*-»-' 
wholly incapable of rational conduct, and bent on projects 
which would necessarily involve the sacrifice of the British 
troops. On this he lost no time in returning to Gottcn- 
burg, and soon afterwards brought back the armament to 
England, to be employed on a more promising service. 

The influence |K>*»es*ed bv Bonaparte over Spain had 
long inspired him with the nope of overawing Portugal, 
and of obliging that country to dissolve her alliance with 
England. To this ho[>c the humiliation of Germany, and 
his new alliance with Russia, gave double strength ; and, 
in the latter part of 1807, the most peremptory demands 
were made on the court of Lisbon. To part of these, im- 
plying the exclusion of British merchantmen from the har- 
bours of Portugal, compliance was promised ; but the de- 
mand of confiscating English property, and detaining the 
English resident in Portugal, was met by a decided refu- 
sal. A French army now marched towards Lisbon, and 
threatened openly to overthrow the house of Bragania ; 
but the latter, after some momentary indications of inde- 
cision, took the determination of abandoning their Euro- 
pean dominions, and proceeding to Brazil. This spirited, 
and by many unexpected measure, was carried into effect 
in the end of November, and Lisbon was forthwith occu- 



pied by French troops. A few months afterwai 
the transactions at Bayonne, and the general d 



clarationof 




the Spaniards to Bonatwrte. Our < 
to postpone all other projects to that of a vigo- 
n Spain and Portugal. With that view, an ar- 
' icn, collected at Cork, and said 
to be intended for Spanish America, sailed in July for the 
Peninsula, and offered its co-operation to the Spaniards 1 in 
Galicia. They, howover, thought it best that we should 
confine our aid to Spain to arms and money, directing our 
military force against the French army in Portugal. Ac- 
cordingly, our troops, after passing an interval at Oporto, 
were landed to the southward, in Mondego Bay, where, 
after receiving the co-operation of another division of 
British, and of a few Portuguese, they proceeded on their 
southward march towards Lisbon. Inc first actions took 
place with French detachments at the small town of Obidos, 
and at Rorica. Neither was of much importance : the 
French, inferior in number, retreated ; but their command- 
er at Lisbon was Junot, an officer trained in the school of 
revolutionary enterprise, and disposed, like most of his 
brethren at that time, to make light of British lam) forces. 
He determined forthwith on assuming offensive operations, 
advanced from Lisbon, and reaching the British army on 
the SUt of August 1808, attacked it in its position at the 
small town of \ imiero. The force on cither side was 
about fourteen thousand men. The l'rench marched tn 
the onset in columns, with their wonted confidence; but 
they had to encounter an enemy equally firm with Ger- 
mans or Russians, and far superior in discipline, equip- 
ment, and activity. The principal column of the enemy, 
headed by General Labnrdc, and preceded bv a multitude 
of light troops, mounted the face of the hill forming the 
crest of the British position, with great fury and loud cries, 
and, forcing in our skirmishers upon the lines, crowned the 
summit ; but, shattered by a terrible fire of the artillery, 
breathless from their exertions, and riddled by a discharge 
of musketry from the fifteenth regiment at half-pistol shot 
distance, they were vigorously charged in front and Hank, 
and overthrown.' Equal success attended our efforts in 



' Stewart's Skttrhn ami .Wi/i/ar, SerrkT c/tr,e %Mni Jfrrimrs/i, ml. ii. p. »63 ot »eqn. 2d edition. 
• Napier'. Hilary ./the Pni.~hr War, voL I. p. 213. 
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tl i n us :in<l mrn and thirteen piece* of can 
now ought to have been to follow up our at 
French had time to recover themselves, i 




fortify the al- 
on the road to Lisbon. In 
on Sir Harry 
and next day 



on Sir Hew Dalrymple, who arrived and replaced him. lie- 
inforceincnU were daHy expected ; and, till their arrival, 
neither of these officers could be persuaded to incur ha- 
zard* for the attainment of an advantage which, from their 



i for the attainment of an advantage which, from their 
unacquaintance with localities, they were not competent 
to appreciate. A precious interval was thus lost. The 
French occupied the passes, opened their negociation in a 
tone of confidence, and obtained, by the treaty called the 
Convention of Cintra, a free return to France on board of 
British shipping. The ministry, though disappointed, de- 
termined to defend this convention ; judging it indispen- 
sable, partly from the communications of Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple, more from its bearing the unqualified signature of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who was, even then, their confidential 
military adviser. The public, however, called for inquiry ; 
ministers felt the necessity of acceding ; the three gene- 
rals were ordered home from Portugal ; and, after a long 
investigation, and divided opinions, the chief error was 
found to consist in stopping General Ferguson in the 
career of victory, when about to cut off the enemy's re* 
treat to Lisbon, and in the loss of the twenty-four hours 
which followed the battle of Vimiero. 

The public disappointment at the convention of Cintra 
was soon counterbalanced by gratifying intelligence from 
the Baltic. Bonaparte, whose plan was to subjugate all 
Europe, by making one nation instrumental in overawing 
another, had sent the Spanish regiments in his service 
into Denmark ; but he could not prevent their receiving 
intelligence uf the rising spirit of their countrymen, and 
the vicinity of a British fleet happily facilitated their eva- 
sion. Ten thousand Spaniards were thus brought off, and 
carried, with their arms, stores, and artillery, to join the 
1 of their country. 

time the command of our troops in Portugal was 
I in Sir John Moore, and arrangements were made for 
>g them forward into Spain. But from the 
of the road*, it was necessary to advance in two 



to Valladolid, within iixty miles of his front. In this situ- Reign of 
ation he received from Madrid the most urgent solicitations <*«<>rge III. 
to advance thither with his army, either in whole or in part. 
He knew the ardour of his country for the cause of Spain, 
and directed his movements in the view of complying, as 
far as should be at all advisable, with the representations 
pressed on him ; but day after day the intelligence be- 
came more discouraging. At last, the fall of Madrid, as- 
certained by an intercepted letter of General Berthier, re- 
moved every doubt, and left him no 



lurmer lorcc, wnitn unci arnvcu irom cngianu at i orun- 
no, was instructed to hold a south-east course. The lateral 
divisions received, in their progress, orders to adapt the 
direction of their march to existing circumstances; but 
the result was, that both converged^ towards the central 
division, conducted by Sir John Moore in person. 

In their march our officers had an ample opportunity of 
witnessing the fallacious and exaggerated impressions en- 
tertained in England with regard to the supposed enthusi- 
asm of the Spaniards. They saw a country wretchedly cul- 
tivated and thinly peopled ; a nation hostilcly disposed, in- 
deed, to the French, but unaccustomed to exertion, and in- 
capable of combination. Instead of recruits, supplies of pro- 
visions, or offers of voluntary service, all was inactivity and 
stagnation ; and, amidst the general poverty, our commis- 
sariat had great difficulty in obtaining provisions. Another 
great source of perplexity was the want of information. 
The natives, whether in the civil or military service, were 
too ignorant and credulous to be capable of detecting ex- 
aggeration, or of distinguishing truth from falsehood ; and 
our officers were obliged to judge for themselves under the 
most contradictory rumours. 

Sir John Moore reached Salamanca on the 1 3th of Novem- 
ber, aware that the Spaniards had been defeated at Bui 
i after apprised that a French corps wi 



plan but that of 

uniting his three divisions, and determining on a retreat ; 
but, as his army was now augmented to twenty-five thou- 
sand men, he determined, if possible, to strike a blow 
against the detached French army under Soult, stationed 
at some distance to the north-east. With this view, our 
troops advanced on the 11th of December towards the 
small town of Sahagun, and a partial action, which took 
place between the opposite vanguards, was to our advan- 
tage ; but intelligence arriving that Bonaparte was direct- 
ing, by the passes of the Guadarama, a superior force on 
a point in rear of the British, it became indispensable to 
make a prompt and uninterrupted retreat. Bonaparte, 
pressing forward with his vanguard, reached our rear at 
Benavente, saw, for the first time, British soldier*, and wit- 
nessed a cavalry action, in which several squadrons of hi* 
guard were very roughly handled, and their commanding 
officer, Lefebre Desnouetles, made prisoner. Meanwhile, 
Soult, marching by a different road, hoped to cross our line 
of retreat at Astorga ; and the Spaniards having abandoned 
the position which covered the access to that town, it re- 
quired both prompt and skilful exertion to enable our army 
to occupy it before the enemy. Here, pressed as we were, 
it became necessary to destroy a great part of our camp 
equipage. Our army was ahead of the enemy, but had be- 
fore it a long and difficult march over the mountains of Ga- 
in in. The weather was severe, provisions scanty, the inha- 
bitants cold and unfriendly ; while privations and disap- 
pointment relaxed the discipline of our soldiers, who call- 
ed loudly to be led to action, as the close of their distress. 
Retreat, however, was unavoidable ; and, in this state of 
suffering and insubordination, the army performed a inarch 
of more than two hundred miles ; the general keeping in 
the rear to check the French, who followed with their 
usual audacity. At Lugo, about sixty miles from Corunna, 
circumstances seemed to justify our awaiting the enemy, 
and fighting a general battle. Our soldiers repaired with 
alacrity to their ranks, but Soult did not accept the chal- 
lenge, and the retreat wa» continued- It closed on the 
12th January 1809, having been attended with the loss of 
many men, from disorder, and the sacrifice of many horses, 
from want of forage, but without losing a standard, or sus- 
taining a single check in action. On the 13th, 14th, and 
15th, the sick and artillery were embarked on board our men 
of war ; while the troops remained on shore, to await the 
enemy, and to cover the reproach of retreat by some shin- 
ing exploit. This led to the battle of Corunna. On that 
day our position was good on the left, but very much other- 
wise on the right ; thither, accordingly, the trench pointed 
their strongest column, and thither also Sir John Moore 
repaired in person. He directed the necessary movements, 
first to obstruct, and afterwards to charge, the advancing 
enemy. These order* were gallantly executed, and the 
attack of the French repelled ; but our lamented general 
received a wound, which soon after proved mortal, from a 
cannon ball, that struck him on the shoulder, and knocked 
him off his horse. Subsequent attacks, first on our centre, 
and next on our left, were equally foiled ; anil, in the 
evening, we occupied an advanced position along our whole 
irgos, line. Enough having now been done for the honour of 
icing our arms, the embarkation was continued on the 17th, and 
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Beign of completed on the 18th, after which the whole set sail for 
George III. England. 1 

W " Y ~ W ' The «e*»ion of 1808 waa opened on 31st January by a 
speech of uncommon length, which enlarged on the Copen- 
hagen expedition ; our relations with Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden ; the departure of the royal family of Portugal to 
Brazil : and our orders in council respecting neutrals. 
The chief debates of the session related to these subjects. 
The Copenhagen expedition was much canvassed, as un- 
provoked by Denmark, and incompatible with the honour 
of England. Still that measure received the support of a 
great majority, Mr I'onsonby s motion for the production 
of papers relating to it being negatived by two hundred 
and tit t v to a hundred and eight, and a similar motion 
in the House of Lords by a hundred and five to forty- 
eight. Even a motion for preserving the Danish fleet, to 
be restored, after the war, to Denmark, was negatived in 
both houses. 

The volunteer system had, since 1804, been greatly re- 
laxed, and the country evidently stood in need of a more 
constant and efficient force. The Grenville ministry, ad- 
verse to the volunteer system, had determined to let it 
fall into disuse, and to replace it by a levy of two hundred 
thousand men, to be trained to act, not in battalions, but 
separately, and as irregulars, on the principle that local 
knowledge was the chief recommendation, and a continu- 
ance of previous habits the proper exercise, of such a force. 
The new ministry, however, pursued a different course, 
and passed an act for a local militia ; a body which, with the 
exception of the officers, was composed of the lower orders, 
pledged to regular training during one month in the year, 
and subjected to all the strictness of military discipline. 
Such of the volunteers as chose were to remain embodied ; 
the total of the local militia was about two hundred thou- 
sand, and the mode of levy was by a ballot of all persons, 
not specially exempted, between the a«e of eighteen and 
thirty-one. 

The orders in council were frequently discussed dur- 
ing this session, but they were as yet imperfectly under- 
stood either in their immediate operation or in their con- 
sequences. Unfortunately for the advocates of modera- 
tion, Bonaparte now lost all regard to justice, and com- 
mitted the most lawless of all his acts, the seizure of the 
Spanish crown. Indignation at this atrocity, and a firm 
determination to support the Spanish cause, were mani- 
fested by men of all |>arties, among whom were remark- 
able, as habitual members of opposition, the Duke of Nor- 
folk and Mr Sheridan ; the latter making, on this occasion, 
one of the most brilliant speeches of his latter years. 

The session of 1809 was opened on 13th January by a 
speech declaring a decided determination to adhere to the 
cause of the Spaniards, notwithstanding the failure of the 



campaign, and the retreat of our army under Sir John Beign of 
Moore. The intelligence that arrived soon after the death George J 1 1 - 
of tliat commander drew from the house a unanimous V "^V*-' 
eulogy of his character, and regret for his fall. There 
still prevailed, both in parliament and the public, a I 
attachment to the Spanish cause ; and, in the 1 
tiou made by the opposition to censure ministers l 
managing our armaments, or ill planning our i _ 
the minority seldom exceeded a third of the ' 
present. 

But the attention of parliament and the public was 
withdrawn even from this interesting question, and ab- 
sorbed by the charges against the Duke of York, brought 
forward by C olonel Wardle, on evidence given or procur- 
ed by Mrs Mary Anne Clarke, a forsaken mistress of the 
duke. Ministers, unaware of the extent of the proofs, 
brought the inquiry before the house instead of referring 
it to a committee, and a succession of singular disclosures 
were thus made to parliament and the public. Of these 
the most remarkable were produced by the friends of the 
duke persisting in examinations begun under an impres- 
sion of his entire innocence. It is hardly possible to de- 
scribe how much this subject engaged the public attention 
during the months of February and March. Of the influ- 
ence of Mrs Clarke in obtaining military commissions from 
the duke, and of her disposing of them for money, theie 
could be no doubt. The question was, whether the duke 
was apprised of this traffic ; and though he might not be 
aware of its extent, there seems hardly room to doubt tliat, 
in certain cases, he suspected its existence. The debate 
on the collective evidence was uncommonly long, being 
adjourned from night to night, and exhibited a great differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of the speakers. Several re- 
solutions, varying in their degree of reprehension, were 
proposed : and though those finally adopted condemned 
only the immorality of the connection formed by the duke, 
without asserting his knowledge of the pecuniar 
the result was his resignation of the olh< 
in-chief. 

The success of this investigation prompted an inquiry 
into other abuses, particularly the sale ot East India ap- 
pointments, and disclosed a negotiation of Lord Castle- 
reagh to barter a nomination to u Bengal writcrship, for 
the .return of a member to parliament. The house de- 
clined to proceed to any resolution against his iordship, 
or to entertain a motion relative to the interference of the 
executive government in elections. A hill for parliamen- 
tary reform, brought in by Mr Curwen, was not directly 
opposed, but so material I v altered in its progress as to be 
nugatory when it passed into a law. The further business 
of the session consisted iu the annual votes for the public 
id in motions by Sir Samuel Homilly, on a sub- 



■ The following masterly defence of the necessity ss well as the conduct of this celebrated retreat, is extracted from N spier's Hu. 
lory of tit Ptnimuitr {Far, vol. i. p. H& 

" Lord Bacon observes, thnt * honourable rrtrcots ore no ways inferior to brave charges, as having le«* of fortunr, more of discip- 
line, and as much of valour.' That is an honourable retreat in which the retiring general lose* no trophies in light, sustains every 
charge without being broken, and finally, after a severe action, rc-emharks his army in the face of a superior enemy without being so. 
riously molested. It would be honourable to effect .his before a foe only formidable from numbers, but it U Infinitely more creditable, 
when the commander, while struggling with bad weather and worse fortune, haw to oppose veterans with inexperienced troops, ami 
to contend against an antagonist ol eminent ability, who scarcely sullen a single advantage to escape him during his long sod vigor- 
ous pursuit. All this Sir John Moore did, and finished his work by a death as firm and glorious ss any tliat antiquity can boast ot 

" Put to I>nrd Baron's test, in what shall the retreat to Corunna be found deficient ? something in discipline, perhaps, but that fault 
does not attach to the general. Those commanders who have been celebrated for making line retreats were in mint Instances well 
acquainted with their armies ; and Hannibal, speaking of the elder Scipio, derided him, although a brave and skilful man, for that, 
being unknown to his own soldiers, he should presume to oppose himself to s general who could call to each man under his command 
by uame s thus inculcating, that unless troops be trained in the peculiar method of a cuimnarnlcr, the latter can scarcely achieve any 
thing great. Now Sir John Moore had a young srmy suddenly placed under his guidance, and it waa scarcely united, when the su- 
perior numbers of Uie enemy forced it to a retrograde movement under very harassing circumstances ; he had not time, therefore, 
to establishes system of discipline j and it is in the leading events, not the minor details, that the just criterion of his merits is to be 
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ject which has been but lately followed up with effect, the 
amendment of our criminal law, by lessening the severity, 
but insuring the application, of punishments. 

The fuilure, in autumn, of the expedition to the Scheldt, 
and the resignation of the Duke of Portland when on the 
verge of the grave, led to the disclosure of a remarkable 
secret in cabinet history — the attempts made, during 
several 11111111111, by Mr Canning, (0 obtain from the Duke 
of Portland the removal of Lord Castlcrcagh from the war 
department, on the ground of incompetency to the station. 
On making this mortifying discovery, the complaint of 
Lord Castlereagh was, not that his brother minister should 
think with slight of bis abilities, but that, during all the 
time that he laboured against him, he should have main- 
tained towards him the outward manner of a friend. This 
led to a duel, followed, not by serious personal injury, but 
by the resignation of both ; causing, in the ministry, a 
blank which, to all appearance, could be filled only by bring- 
ing in the leaders of opposition. An overture to this ef- 
fect, whether sincere or ostensible, was made by Mr Per- 
ceval. Lord Grenville, on receiving it, came to London ; 
Lord Grey, more indifferent about office, answered it from 
his scat in Northumberland ; but both declared a deter- 
mination to decline taking part in the administration so 
long as the existing system should be persisted in. Mar- 
quis Wellesley, who had gone as ambassador to the Spa- 
nish junta, now returned, and was invested with the secre- 



driven back by our troop*. A second attack, made in the Reign of 
evening by three regiments of infantry, was at first success- George III. 
ful, but it was soon repelled by a fresh division of Bri- w " > »***"' 
tish troops. The main body of the French, surprised at 
this failure, waited impatiently for morning to renew the 
attack ; they advanced, marched through a destructive 
fire to the top of the rising ground, approached our can- 
non, and were on the point of seizing them, when our line 
rushed forward with the bayonet, and drove them back 
with great loss. Their commanders now determined to 
suspend all attacks on the right of the position, and to 
bring a mass of force against the front and flank of the 
British left. A general attack took place at four in the 
afternoon, and the troops directed against the height now 
consisted of three divisions of infantry, or about eighteen 
thousand men. Crossing the ravine in their front, the 
first division scaled the height amidst volleys of grape- 
shot ; but its general fell, a number of officers shared his 
fate, and retreat became unavoidable. No attempt was 
now made to carry the eminence in front ; attacks were 
made on its left and right, but all were ineffectual. The 
left, indeed, was the weak port of the British position ; but 
an event, unfortunate in its immediate results, served to 
check their audacity in this quarter, and to prevent the 
renewal of any serious attempt against this part of our 
line. Sir Arthur Wellesley having observed a French di- 
vision (Villatte's), preceded by grenadiers, and supported 



taryship for foreign affairs. Mr Perceval was appointed by two regiments of light cavalry, advancing up the valley 
premier ; and the new ministry, feeble as they were in against the left, while another (Ruftm's) was directing its 
talent, received the support of a decided majority in par- - 



) general was the hatred of Bonaparte, and the 
that our safety lay in a vigorous prosecution of 
the war. 

Our failure in the campaign of 1808-0 was far from dis- 
couraging our government from new efforts. Austria was 
preparing to attack the allies of Bonaparte in Germany ; 
and the Spaniards, though repeatedly beaten in close ac- 
tion, continued a destruc tive warfare in the shape of in- 
sulated insurrections. Sir Arthur Wellesley wua accord- 
ingly sent with a fresh army to Lisbon, and General Beres- 
ford with a commission to discipline the Portuguese forces. 
They found the French threatening Lisbon in two direc- 
tions; from the east, with a powerful force under Victor; 
from the north, with a less numerous body under Soult. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley advanced aguinst the latter, drew 
near his rear guard on the banks of the Douro, drove it 
over that river, and crossing immediately after, forced 
Soult to a precipitate retreat from Oporto. Returning to 
the southward, our commander obliged the force under 
Victor to draw hack ; and having, some time after, effect- 
ed a junction with a Spanish army, took the bold deter- 
mination of moving forward in the direction of Madrid by 
the valley of the Tagus. The French now sent reinforce- 
ments to the army of Victor, and the opposing forces met 
at Talavera de la lteyna, a town to the north of the Tagus, 
near the small river Alberche. The British force was nine- 
teen thousand, and that of the Spaniards above thirty thou- 
sand; the French army amounted to upwards of forty-seven 
thousand men. Lord Wellington was too distrustful of the 
discipline of his allies to venture an attack on the French, 
but he saw no imprudence in trying, as at Vimiero, the 
chance of a defensive action. Stationing the Spaniards on 
strong ground on the right, he occupied with the British a 
less strong but yet favourable position on the left. Against 
the army thus posted the French advanced in the afternoon 
of 27th July, driving in our advanced [>ost, and attacking 
an eminence on our left. This eminence, the key of the 
position, would have been assailed from the beginning by 
Bonaparte, with a formidablecolumn; but the rifle corps and 
• single battalion sent ogainst it by Victor were speedily 



march towards a mountain which flanked the left trans- 
versely, in order to turn it, directed Anson's brigade of 
cavalry, consisting of the twenty-third light dragoons and 
the first German hussars, to charge the head of these co- 
lumns. The order was instantly obeyed; the brigade 
moved off at a canter, and increasing its speed as it ad- 
vanced, rode headlong against the enemy; but in a few 
moments it came upon the brink of a cleft which was not 
perceptible at a distance. The French threw themselves 
into squares, and opened their fire. Colonel Arentschild, 
commanding the German hussars, promptly reigned up, 
exclaiming, M 1 will not kill my young mens ;" and it 
would have been well if the twenty-third had followed 
the example of the experienced veteran. But English 
impetuosity was not to be restrained. The twenty-third 
rode wildly down into the hollow; men and horses fell 
over each other in dreadful confusion : yet the survivors, 
still untamed, mounted the opposite banks by twos and 
threes; and Major Ponsonby rallying all who cume up, 
they passed through the midst of Villatte's columns, reck- 
less of the musketry from each side, and fell with inex- 
pressible violence upon a brigade of French chasseurs in 
the rear. The combat was fierce but short. Attacked by 
Victor's Polish lancers and the Weslphalian light horse, 
exposed on both sides to the fire of the squares of in- 
fantry, and engaged with the chasseurs in front, they 
were at length broken ; and those who were not killed or 
taken escaped behind a Spanish division, leaving behind 
about half the number which went into action. But, how- 
ever unfortunate in its circumstances, the desperate fury 
of this charge appalled the French, and effectually checked 
their advance on a point where the chances of success 
were otherwise much in their favour. This battle, which 
was one of hard, honest fighting, reflected little credit on 
the generalship of either party. The loss on both sides was 
unusually severe ; that sustained by the British, in the 
two days' fighting, 
in killed and wounded, and 
four 



of six I 
the French to about 



Notwithstanding this dear-bought success, it bee 
cessary for the allied army to retire ; the French 1 
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K«<gn of sions in the north-west of Spain having united and begun 
t ■ ;•■ in;.- ill. t 0 nurch in a direction which would soon have brought 

"■"""V"""' them on our rear. Our army croucd the Tagus at Arzo- 
bispo, and held a south-west course till it reached Bada- 
jos, where it remained during the res t of the year, in a po- 
sition which covered that fortress, and showed the Spa- 
niards that we had not abandoned their cause, however 
dissatisfied with their co-operation, and convinced of Uhj 
impracticability of combining offensive operations with such 
allies. 

While by land the fortune of war was thus chequer- 
ed, at sea the French experienced nothing but disasters. 
Eight ship* of the line in Brest, eluding our blockade, 
sailed southward to Basque Roads, near Rochefort, where 
they were joined by four sail of the line from that port. 
Our fleet blockaded them in their new stations ; and pre- 
paration having been made to attempt their destruction 
by tire-ships, Lord Cochrane sailed in with these dreadful 
I on the evening of the 11th of April 1809. Our 
. broke the boom in front of the French line, dis- 
I the fire from the forts, and, after bringing the 
i as near to the enemy as possible, set fire to the 
fusees and withdrew in their boots. The French, sur- 




prised 
Four si 



■ sail of the line that had accompanied Lord Cochrane 
attacked them, and though the main body of our fleet was 
prevented by the wind and tide from coming up, the re- 
sult of our attack, and of the effect of the tire-ships, was 
the loss of four sail of the line, and one frigate burned or 
destroyed. At a later period of the year a French con- 
voy of three sail of the line and eleven transports, proceed- 
ing from Toulon to Barcelona, was attacked and destroy- 
ed by a division from Lord Collingwood's fleet. 

Doubtful as was the aspect of the great contest in Spain, 
it employed a large portion of Bonaparte's military esta- 
blishment, and revived th'e hope of independence in Ger- 
many. Prussia was too recently humbled, and too closely 
connected with Russia, at that time the ally of France, to 
take up arms ; but Austria was unrestrained, and thought 
the season favourable for a renewal of the contest. Her 
troops took the field in April, and invaded Bavaria under 
the Archduke Charles, but were worsted at Eckmuhl, after 
a series of the most splendid military combinations, and 
Vienna was a second time entered by Bonaparte. His 
impatience to attack the Austrian army on the north side 
of the Danube led to his failure in the sanguinary battle 
of Aspern, and necessitated the advance of almost all his 
regular troops into the heart of Germany, at a distance of 
several hundred miles from the coast. But the battle of 
Wagram at length decided the fate of the campaign, and 
placed Austria again at the feet of France. 

Of the naval stations exposed in consequence of the 
withdrawal of the troops, by far the most important was 
Antwerp, situated on a part of the Scheldt of as great 
depth and as accessible to ships of the line as the Thames 
at Woolwich. From Antwerp to the mouth of the Scheldt 
is a distance of about fifty miles. The first fortified town, 
on coming in from the sea, is Flushing, the batteries of 
which, though formidable, arc not capable of preventing 
the passage of ships of w ur through a strait of three miles 
in width. Our armament, consisting of nearly forty sail 
of the line and thirty-eight thousand military, was the 
most powerful that had ever left our shores. It crossed 
the narrow sea with a fair wind; and, in the morning of 
the 30th of July, the inhabitants of the tranquil coast of 
Zealand were astonished by an unparalleled display of men 
uf war and transports. Our troops landed and forthwith 
occupied Walcheren and the islands to the north. No 
resistance was offered except at Flushing ; but our com- 
mander, the Earl of Chatham, showed himself wholly in- 



capable of discriminating the causes of success or failure Reign of 
when he stopped to besiege that place. It ought only to^eorgr III. 
have been watched, whilst the main body of the troops v— *Y"* ,/ 
should have landed in Dutch Flanders, on the south of 
the Scheldt, and inarched straight to Antwerp, which, 
even with artillery, might have been reached in a few 
days. '1 In French, never doubting the adoption of this 
plan, and conscious of their weakness, had moved their 
men of war up the river, beyond the town, previous to set- 
ting them on fire. But a delay of a fortnight took place 
before Mushing, and time was thus given to the enemy to 
strengthen the forts on the river, and to collect whatever 
force the country afforded. Still, as on attack by water 
was not indispensable to success, there yet remained a 
chance ; ten days more, however, were lost j the relinquish- 
ment of the main object of the expedition became thus un- 
avoidable ; and the only further measure was to leave a 
body of fifteen thousand men in the island ofWalcheren. 
There, accordingly, they remained during several months, 
suffering greatly from an unhealthy atmosphere, and doing 
nothing except destroying, on their departure, the dock- 
yards of Flushing. Never was a gallant force more grossly 
misdirected ; the choice of our general was as unaccount- 
able ns the choice of Mack in 1805 ; and the historian, were 
he to reason from the inferior numbers of the enemy, might 
pronounce this expedition as inglorious to our arms as the 
battles of Poitiers and Agincourt were to our enemies of a 
former age. 

The session of 1810 opened on the 28th of January, and 
the leading subject of debate was our unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Walchcren and the Scheldt. A motion leading to 
inquiry was carried alter a close division, namely, a hundred 
and ninety-five to a hundred and eighty-six ; and the in- 
vestigation was conducted chiefly at the bar of the House 
of Commons, a secret committee being appointed for the 
inspection of confidential papers. The Larl of Chatham, 
and other officers concerned in planning or conducting the 
expedition, were examined. Thu inquiry lasted several 
weeks, and disclosed, clearly enough, the imbecility of 
our commander ; but the speeches of the opposition were 
pointed, not against the management of the expedition, 
but against its expediency as an enterprise ; not against 
the general, but the cabinet. In this they were not second- 
ed by the majority of the house. On the policy or im- 
policy of the expedition being put to the vote, the former 
was supported by two hundred and seventy-two in oppo- 
sition to two hundred and thirty-two ; and even the less 
tenable ground of keeping our soldiers in an unhealthy 
island for three months alter relinquishing all idea of an 
attempt on Antwerp, was vindicated by two hundred and 
fifty-three votes against two hundred and thirty-two ; a 
decision too remarkable to be forgotten, and which has 
since stamped this with the name of the Walcheren Par- 
liament. The only ministerial change consequent on the 
inquiry was the removal of Lord Chatham from his seat 
in the cabinet, and from the master-generalship of the 
this was in consequence of privately de- 



to the king, professing to vindicate 
ir Richard Strachan and the 
" that. 



I 

at the expense of Sir 
navy. The resolution adopted on this 
the house saw with regret that any such comi 
as the narrative of Lord Chatham should have been 
to his majesty, without any knowledge of the other mini- 
sters ; that such conduct is highly reprehensible, and de- 
serves the censure of the house." 

The exclusion of strangers from the gallery of the 
house during the Walcheren inquiry gave rise to a dis- 
cussion which, though at first unimportant, soon engaged 
much of the public attention. A Mr John Gale Jones, 
well known among the demagogues of the age, and at that 
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Reign of time president or a debating club, animadverted on the 
(*orge III. House of Commons in a handbill, in a style which induced 
the house to order his commitment to Newgate. A few 
weeks after, Sir Francis Burdett brought in a motion for 
his liberation, on the broad ground that the house had no 
right to inflict the punishment of imprisonment in such a 
case- Baffled in this way by a great majority, Sir Francis 
wrote and printed a letter to his constituents, denying this 
power, and applying contemptuous epithets to the houses. 
This imprudent step provoked a debate, which ended in a 
resolution by the Mouse of Commons to commit Sir Fran- 
cis to the Tower. The speaker issued his warrant, and 
the Serjeant at arms carried it to the house of Sir Francis, 
but withdrew on a refusal of Sir Francis to obey. Next 
day the Serjeant repealed his demand, accompanied by 
messengers ; but the populace had by this time assembled 
in crowds near the baronet's house, and prevented his re- 
moval until an early hour on the 9th, when the civil officers 
burst into his house, put Sir Francis into a carriage, and 
conveyed him to the Tower in the midst of several regi- 
ments of horse. Sir Francis brought actions against the 
speaker and other officers ; but thev fell to the ground by 
non-suits, and he continued in confinement during the re- 
mainder of the session. 

Among the further acts of this session were two which 
regarded Scotland i one for the increase of the smaller 
church livings, of which none in this port of the kingdom 
are now under L.150; the other relative to judicial pro- 
ceedings, and reducing the heavy expenses caused by the 
compulsory extract of office miners. The court of scs- 



above twelve miles in breadth, having the sea on the Reign of 
west and tbeTagus on the east; the ground is extremely Geoiy e II I. 
mountainous, and accessible only by passes, which were ' 
occupied by our troop« and by batteries. Masscna felt all 
the strength of this position, and the repulse at Busaco 
made him beware of a second encounter on disadvanta- 
geous ground. It was now for the first time that the im- 
petuous bands of Bonaparte stopped short in their career ; 
the armies remained opposite to each other above four 
months, during which time the French were greatly strait- 
ened for prov is ions and forage, being obliged to get convoys 
of biscuit under escort from France, whilst the command 
of the sea secured abundance to the British. Still Mas- 
sena persisted in keeping his position, hoping to combine 
his operations with the army of Soult, then advancing from 
the south-east of Spain ; an army which was but too for- 
tunate, having Bttackcd and taken by surprise a Spanish 
camp on the banks of the Guadiana. A number of boats 
had been consfVucted by Massena to cross the Tagus and 
co-operate with Soult ; but in the beginning of March in- 
telligence arrived that a convoy of biscuit long expect- 
ed from France had been intercepted by the Guerillas. 
There was now an end to all offensive projects, and there 
remained only the alternative of retreat. It began on the 
5th of March ; the British followed ; and the movements 
of either army, during a very long march, afforded an ad- 
mirable exemplification of the rules of war. Our advance 
was so rapid that the French were frequently obliged to 
move hastily from one position to another; but they kept 



their best troops in the rear, collected in solid bodies, and 
lion had been previously divided into chambers by an act affording no opening to our vanguard. The retreat lasted 
passed in 1808; and the trial by jury in civil causes was n month, and closed near the fortress of Almeida, on the 
introduced into Scotland by an act of 1815. frontier of Spain. The French, however, were soon again 

in a condition to act. and advanced to relieve Almeida, of 
which we had now begun the siege. The chief 
took place on the Sd und 5th of May, 




to 

Our troops under 

Sir Arthur Wellcslcy, now Lord Wellington, had passed 
the winter in the interior of Portugal, moving northward 
as spring advanced, but delaying active operations. Of- 
fensive war was unsuited to our situation, and the French 
awaited reinforcements from the north. Bonaparte's de- 
termination now was to make Massena penetrate into Por- 
tugal, and to expel those auxiliaries who were the main- 
spring of the obstinate resistance experienced by him in 
Spain. The first enterprise of the French army was the 
siege of the frontier fortress of Ciudud Uodrigo, which 
surrendered on the 10th of July. The next object of at- 
tack was the Portuguese fortress of Almeida, which was 
invested in the end of July, and taken unfortunately too 
soon, in consequence of the explosion of the magazine. 
Soon after, the French army, now a formidable body, ad- 
vanced into Portugal, Lord Wellington retiring before 
them, but determined to embrace the first opportunity of 
fighting on favourable ground. This occurred when oc- 
cupying the highest ridge of the mountain of Busaco, di- 
rectly in face of the enemy. The French, always impe- 
tuous, and not yet aware of the firmness of our men, 
marched up the mountain ; one division reached the top 
of the ridge, where they were immediately attacked by a 
corps of British and Portuguese, and driven from the 
ground. In other parts the same result took place before 
the French reached the top. The loss on our side was a 
thousand men, that of the enemy between two and three 
thousand. Masscna desisted from further attacks; but 
turning the flank of our position by a mountain, Lord Wel- 
lington, instead of heading the enemy's columns as they 
debouched from the defile, retreated in the direction of 
Lisbon, till he reached the ground which he had previ- 
ously determined to occupy at Torres Vedras, in order to 
cover that capital. 

The track of country to the north of Lisbon is not 

vol. v. 



near a village call 

ed Fuentesde Honor, which was repeatedly taken and re- 
taken ; but all their efforts were ultimately ineffectual, and 
Almeida was left to its fate. The chief part of the garri- 
son, however, found means to escape by a nocturnal inarch. 

Meanwhile the south or rather the south-west of Spain 
was the scene of very active operations. A body of Spa- 
niards and British, marching northward from Gibraltar, ap- 
proached the south-western extremity of the line occupied 
by the French troops engaged in the blockade of Cadiz. 
General Graham commanded the British, and on 5th March, 
at noon, was drawing near to the close of a long march, 
when he received intelligence of the advance of a French 
force. Knowing the height of Barrosa, which he had just 
left, to be the key of the position, he immediately coun- 
termarched his corps, and had proceeded but a short way 
when he found himself unexpectedly near to the enemy, 
whose left division was seen ascending the hill of Barro- 
sa, while their right stood on the plain within cannon-shot. 
To retreat was wholly unadvisabfc ; an immediate attack 
was therefore determined on by General Graham, though 



unsupported by the Spaniards, and inferior to the enemy. 
A battery opened against the right division of the French 
caused them considerable loss, but they continued to ad- 
vance until a charge with the bayonet drove them back with 
great slaughter. With the other division on the ascent of 
the hill there took place a similar conflict with a similar is- 
sue; both sides fought with courage, and both sustained a 
heavy loss; that of the British was above twelve hundred, 
and that of the enemy nearly double. The action lasted an 
hour and a half; our success was owing partly to the effect 
of our guns, hut more to the firmness of the troops, who 
showed themselves determined rather to fall than yield. 

About the same time, but at a distance of two hundred 
miles to the north of Cadiz, the important fortress of Ba- 

3x 
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dajos fell into the hands of the French. Thii painful in- 
telligence reached Lord Wellington when following up the 
retreat of Massena; and no time was lost in detaching a 

Marshal 
This 




sand strong. On their approach Marshal Beresford rai»ed 
the siege of Badajos, and prepared to meet the enemy with 
a force numerically superior, but of which only seven thou- 
sand consisted of British troops. Soult quitted Seville on 
the 10th May 1311, but Beresfard remained hi a state of 
uncertainty till the 12th, when he commenced raising the 
siege. On the 13th he held a conference with the Spa- 
nish at Valverdc, where it was agreed to receive battle at 
the village of Albuera. The 1 Ith was spent in a variety 
of movements ; and in the morning of the 15th the British 
occupied the left of the position of Albuera, a ridge about 
four miles long, having the Aroya Val de Sevilla in rear, 
and the Albuera river in front. This position was now 
occupied by thirty thousand infantry, above two thousand 
cavalry, and thirty-eight pieces of artillery, eighteen of 
which were nine-pounders ; but a brigade of the fourth 
division being slill absent, the British infantry, " the pith 
and strength of the battle," did not amount to seven thou- 
sand. The French had fifty guns and above four thou- 
sand veteran cavalry, but only nineteen thousand chosen 
infantry ; yet being of one nation, obedient to one discip- 
line, and animated by one spirit, the excellence of their 
composition amply compensated for the inferiority of num- 
bers. Soult examined Bcresford's position on the evening 
of the loth, and having learnt that the fourth division 
was left before Badajos, and that the corps of Spaniards 
under Blake would not arrive before the 17th, he resolved 
to attack the next morning. We shall now adorn our 
pages with the incomparable description of tilts conflict, 
given by the great historian of the peninsular war. 

" The hill in the centre, commanding the Valverdc road, 
was undoubtedly the key of the position if an attack was 
made parallel to the front ; but the heighu on the right 
presented a sort of table-land, trending backwards towards 
the Valverdc road, and looking into the rear of the line 



of battle. Hence it was evident that, if a 
c o i ll^i be pljaO^d tlier^f tlie y ni us t 1 1 i. 
wing of the allic " 



" During the night Blake and Cole arrived with above Regency, 
sixteen thousand men ; but so defective was the occupa- ^ -v~^ 
tion of the ground, that Soult had no change to make in 
his plans from this circumstance, and, a little before nine 
o'clock in the morning, Godinot's division issued from the 
woods in one heavy column of attack, preceded by ten 
guns. He was flanked by the light cavalry, and followed 
by Werle's division of reserve, and, making straight to- 
wards the bridge, commenced a sharp cannonade, attempt- 
ing to force the passage ; at the same time Briche, with 
two regiments of hussars, drew further down the river to 
observe Colonel Otway's horse. 

" The allies' guns on the rising ground above the village 
answered the fire of the French, and ploughed through 
their columns, which were crowding without judgment 
towards the bridge, although the stream was passable 
above and below. But Beresford, observing that Werlt's 
division did not follow closely, was soon convinced that 
the principal effort would be on the right, and therefore 
sent Blake orders to form a part of the first and all tho 
second line of the Spanish army on the broad part of the 
hills, at right angles to their actual front. Then drawing 
the Portuguese infantry of the left wing to the centre, he 
gent one brigade down to support Alten, and directed 
General Hamilton to hold the remainder in columns of 
battalions, ready to move to any part of the field. The 
thirteenth dragoons were posted near the edge of the 
river, above the bridge ; and, meanwhile, the second divi- 
sion marched to support Blake. The horse artillery, the 
heavy dragoons, and the fourth division, also took ground 
to the right, and were posted ; the cavalry and guns on a 
small plain behind the Aroya, and the fourth division in 
an oblique line about half musket shot behind them. Thia 
done, Beresford galloped to Blake, for that general had 
refused to change his front, and, with great heat, told 
Colonel Hardinge, the bearer of the order, that the real 
attack was at- the village and bridge. Beresford had sent 
again to entreat that he would obey, but this message was 
as fruitless as the former; and, when the marshal arrived, 
nothing had been done. The enemy's columns were, how- 



,,r troop*, 
the right 

allied army would be rolled up on the centre 
the narrow ravine of the Aroya: the 



Valverde road could then be seized, the retreat cut, and 
the powerful cavalry of the French would complete the 
victory. Now the right of the allies and the left of the 
French approximated to each other, being only divided 
by a wooded hill, about cannon-shot distance from either, 
but separated from the allies by the Albuera, and from 
the French by a rivulet called the Feria. This height, 
neglected by Beresford, was ably made use of by Soult. 
During the night he placed behind it the artillery under 
General Kuty, the fifth corps under Girard, and the 
heavy dragoous under Latour Maubourg ; thus concentrat- 
ing fifteen thousand men and forty guns within ten mi- 
nutes' march of Bcresford's right wing, and yet that ge- 
neral could neither see a man nor draw a sound conclu- 
sion as to the real plan of attack. 

" The light cavalry, the division of the first corps under 
General Werle, Godmot's brigade, and ten guns, still re- 
mained at the French marshal's disposal. These he formed 
in the woods extending along the banks of the Feria to- 
rt urds its confluence with the Albuera; and Godiuot was 
ordered to attack the village and bridge, and to bear 
strongly against the centre of the position, with a view 
to attract Bcresford's attention, to separate his wings, and 
to double up his right at the moment when the principal 
should be developed. 



ever, now 
yielding to 



e. The enemy's columns were 
to appear on the right, and 
nee, proceeded to make the 



Blake, 

proceeded to make the cvolu- 
yet with such pedantic slowness, that Beresford. im- 
patient of his folly, took the direction in person. 

"Great was the confusion and the delay thus occasion- 
ed, and ere the troops could be put in order the French 
were amongst them. For scarcely had Godtnot engaged 
Altcn'B brigade, when Werle, leaving only a battalion of 
grenadiers and some squadrons to watch the thirteenth 
dragoons and to connect the attacks, countermarched with 
the remainder of his division, and rapidly gained the rear 
of the fifth corps as it was mounting the hills on the right 
of the allies. At the same time the mass of light cavalry 
suddenly quilted Godinot's column, and crossing the river 
Albuera above the bridge, ascended the left bank at a 
gallop, and, sweeping round the rear of the filth corps, 
joined Latour Maubourg, who was already in face of Lum- 
ley's squadrons. Thus naif an hour had sufficed to render 
Beresford's position nearly desperate. Two thirds of tho 
French were in a compact order of battle on a line per- 
pendicular to his right, and his army, disordered and com- 
posed of different nations, was still in the difficult act of 
changing its front. It was in vain that he endeavoured 
to form the Spanish line sufficiently in advance to give 
room for the second division to support it ; the French 
guns opened, their infantry threw out a heavy musketry, 
and their cavalry, outflanking the front and charging here 
and there, put the Spaniards in disorder at all points ; in 
a short time the latter gave way, and Soult, thinking the 
was yielding. 
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Regency- while his reserves also mounted the hfll, and General Ruty 
laced all the batteries in position. 
" At this critical moment General William Stewart ar- 
rived at the foot of the height with Colonel Colborne's 
brigade, which formed the head of the second division. 
The colonel, seeing the confusion above, desired to form 
in order of battle previous to mounting the ascent ; but 
Stewart, whose boiling courage overla 
up without any delay in column of companies, and at- 
rted toopen out his line in s 
arrived at the summit. Bei 

remost charged to gain room ; but a heavy rain 
any object from being distinctly seen, and four 
of hussars and lancers, which had passed the 



regiments of hussars and lancers, which had passed 
right flank in the obscurity, came galloping in upon the 
rear of the line at the instant of its development, and slew 

or took two thirds of the brigade. One battalion only (the maining brigade of the second division, directed him also 
thirty-first) being still in column, escaped the storm and to push forward into the fight. The die being thus cast, 
ned its ground; while the French horsemen, rid- Beresford acquiesced, and this terrible ' 



third were standing in any. Ammunition failed, and, as Regency, 
the English fire slackened, the enemy established a column -*~ / 
in advance upon the right flank ; the play of Dickson's 
artillery checked them a moment, but again the Polish 
lancers charging, captured six guns. And in this despe- 
rate crisis, Bcrcford, who had already withdrawn the thir- 
teenth dragoons from the banks of the river, and brought 
into a situation to cover a retro- 
1c movement, wavered ! destruction stared him in the 
his personal resources were exhausted, and the un- 
happy thought of a retreat rose in his agitated mind. Yet 
no order to that effect was given, and it was urged 
some about him that the day might still be redeemed wi 
the fourth division. While he hesitated, Colonel Har- 
dinge boldly ordered General Cole to advance ; and then 
riding to Colonel Abcrcrombic, who commanded the re- 




tinued. 

" The fourth division had only two brigades in the field ; 
the one Portuguese under General Harvey; the other, 
commanded by Sir W. Myers, and composed of the seventh 
and twenty-third British regiment*, was called the fan* 
leer brigade. General Cole directed the Portuguese to 
move between Lumley's dragoons and the hill, where they 
were immediately charged by some of the French horse- 
men, but beat them off with great loss : meanwhile he led 
the fuzileers in person up the height. 

" At this time six guns were in the enemy's possession, 
the whole of Werlfi's reserves were coming forward to 
reinforce the front column of the French, and the rem- 
nant of Houghton's brigade could no longer maintain its 
ground ; the field was heaped with carcasses, the lancers 
were riding furiously about the captured artillery on the 
upper part of the hill, and on the lower slopes a Spanish 
and an English regiment in mutual error were exchanging 
volleys ; behind all, General Hamilton's Portuguese, in 
withdrawing from the heights above the bridge, appeared 
to be in retreat. The conduct of a few brave men soon 
changed this state of affuirs. Colonel Robert Arbuthnot, 
pushing between the double fire of the mistaken troops, 
arrested that mischief ; while Cole, with the fuzileers, 
flanked by a battalion of the I.usitanian legion under Co- 
lonel Hawkshawe, mounted the hill, dispersed the lancers, 
recovered the captured guns, and appeared on the right 
of Houghton's brigade exactly as Abcrcrombic passed it 
on the left. 

" Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke, 
and rapidly separating itself from the confused and bro- 
ken multitude, startled the enemy's heavy masses, which 
were increasing and pressing onwards as to an assured 
victory; they wavered, hesitated, and then vomiting forth 
a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, 
' a fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery 
through the British ranks. Myers was killed ; 
! at half range, and the peals of Cole, and the three colonels, Ellis, Blakency, and Hnwk- 
i within pistol shot ; but shawe, fell wounded ; and the fuzileer battalions, struck by 
i of the French embarrassed their bat- the iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships, 
tie, and the British line would not yield them one inch of Suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed on their tcr- 
ground nor a moment of time to open their ranks. Their rible enemies ; and then 
lighting was, however, fierce and dangerous. Stewart 

twice hurt, Colonel Duckworth of the forty-eighth was by voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen ; in vain 



ing violently over every thing else, penetrated to all parts. 
In the tumult a lancer fell upon Beresford, but the mar- 
shal, a man of great strength, putting his spear aside, cast 
him from his saddle ; and a shift of wind blowing aside the 
mist and smoke, the mischief was perceived from the plains 
by General I .um ley , who sent four squadrons out upon the 
lancers and cut many of them off. 

" During this first unhappy effort of the second division, 
so great was the confusion, that the Spanish line continu- 
ed to fire without cessation, although the British were be- 
fore them ; whereupon Beresford, finding his exhortations 
to advance fruitless, seized an ensign and bore him and 
his colours by main force to the front ; yet the troops 
would not follow, and the man went back again on being 
released. In this crisis the weather, which had ruined 
Colborne's brigade, also prevented Soult from seeing the 
whole extent of the Held of battle, and he still kept his 
heavy columns together. Hi* cavalry, indeed, began to 
hem in that of the allies ; but the fire of the horse artillery 
enabled Luralcy, covered as he was by the bed of the 
Arova, and supported by the fourth division, to check them 
on the plain, while Colborne still maintained the heights 
with the thirty-first regiment ; the British artillery, under 
Minor Dickson, was likewise coming fast into action, and 
William Stewart, who had escaped the charge of the lan- 
cers, was again mounting the hill with General Houghton's 
brigade, which he brought on with the same vehemence, 
but, instructed by his previous misfortune, in a justcr order 
of battle. The weather now cleared, and a dreadful fire, 
poured into the thickest of the French columns, convinced 
Soult that the day was yet to be won. 

" Houghton's regiments soon got footing on the summit, 
Dickson placed the artillery in line, the remaining brigade 
of the second division came up on the left, and two Spanish 
i at last moved forward. The enemy's infantry then 




slain, and the gallant Houghton, who had received many 
wounds without shrinking, fell and died in the act of cheer- 
ing his men. Still the struggle continued with unabated 
fury. Colonel Inglis, twenty-two other officers, and more 
than four hundred men out of five hundred and seventy 
that had mounted the hill, fell in the fifty-seventh alone, 
and the other regiments were scarcely better off; not one 



with what a strength 
and majesty the British soldier fights. In vain did Soult, 
by 

did the hardiest veterans, extricating themselves from the 
crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for the 
mass to open out on such a fair field ; in vain did the mass 
itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately 
upon friends and foes, while the horsemen hovering on 
the flank threatened to charge the advancing line. Nothii 
could stop that astonishing infantry. No 
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Hegcncy. undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened the 
1 stability of their order ; their (lashing eyes were bent on 
the durk columns in their front ; their measured tread 
(hook the ground : their dreadful volleys swept away the 
head of every formation : their deafening snouts over- 
powered the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of 
the tumultuous crowd, as foot by fool and with a horrid 
carnage it was driven by the incessant vigour of the at- 
tack to the farthest edge of the hill. In vain did the 



joining with the 



only 



confusion, and the mighty mass giv- 
ned cliff, went headlong down the as- 



• to sustain the fight ; their 
ed the irremedi 
ing way like a loosened 

cent. The rain flowed after in streams discoloured with 
blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant 
of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood tri- 
umphant on the fatal hill !" 

Lord Wellington reached the army some time after the 
battle of Albucra, and determined to renew the siege of Ba- 
dajos. Breaches were made in the walls, and two attempts 
at assault were hazarded (6th and 9th June), but in vain ; 
the advance of the French army from the north, in con- 
cert with that of the south, necessitated the raising of the 
•iege. Here ended the active operations of the year. Our 
army remained some time encamped in the central part of 
Portugal, after which Lord Wellington marched northward 
and threatened Ciudad Kodrigo, but retreated before a su- 
perior force collected by the French. 
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him without restriction was supported by two hundred Regency, 
against two hundred and twenty-four. But the divisions 'w-v-^ 
in favour of ministers became stronger after the question 
of the regency was settled, and great part of the session 
passed without any contest between government and the 
opposition, the latter considering the present arrangement 
as temporary ; an opinion in which they were confirmed 
by the language of the regent, who entered on his func- 
tions by declaring, that he continued ministers in office 
solely from a feeling of filial respect. Among the succes- 
sive topics of discussion were the county meetinga of the 
Catholics in Ireland, and the steps taken by government 
to repress them ; an act to authorize government to semi 
English militia into Ireland, and Irish militia into England ; 
and finally, the re-Bppointment of the Duke of York to bis 
office of commander-in-chief ; a step which excited some 
surprise, but received the decided support of parliament, * 
a motion made to censure it being negatived by two hun- 
dred and forty-nine to forty-seven. But the most anxious 
topics of parliamentary and public attention were the dis- 
tress of trade and the state of our paper currency. To- 
wards the relief of the former, an issue of exchequer bills 
was authorized under certain limitations ; and to support 
the credit of the latter, a law was passed which, when join- 
ed to former enactment*, had nearly the effect of making 
bank-notes a legal tender. 

The campaign of lb 1 2 commenced very early. Lord Wel- 
lington investing Ciudad Kodrigo on the 8th of January. 
The siege was pressed with activity, and a breach being 
made, the town was carried by storm on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, though with a great loss, particularly in officers, among 
whom was General Mackinnon. So prompt had been our 
operations, that the French army approaching to the relief 
of the place would not at first believe the news of its cap- 
ture. Soon afterwards Lord Wellington turned his forces 
to the south, and invested Badajos, already the scent of 
such obstinate contests. Here, also, the operations were 
pressed with great rapidity, that they might be brought to 
an issue before the arrival of the French army from Cadiz. 
On the night of the (ith April, Badajos was attacked on 
several points by escalade ; but we were repulsed in every 
direction except at the castle, which was fortunately car- 
ried ; and as it commanded all the works, the consequence 
was the surrender of the town next day, after a siege which, 



surrender ot the town next day, alter u siege winch, 
i it had been, cost us very nearly five thousand men. 
on the south, Lord Wellington now marched to- 



The session of 1810-1 1 opened in November 1810, more 
early than was intended, in consequence of t lie mental in- 
disposition of the king. Repeated adjournments, however, 
took place in the vain hope of a recovery, and it was not 
till the 20th of December that resolutions for a regency 
were moved in both houses. They formed the chief sub- 
ject of discussion during the ensuing month. Their prin- 
cipal characteristics consisted in the restrictions imposed 
on the prince for the succeeding year, during which he 
was not permitted to confer the rank of peer, to grant an 
office in reversion, or even a place or pension, except dur- 
ing the king's pleasure; whilst the management of the 
royal household was vested in the queen. Resolutions so 
obnoxious to the prince called forth a strong opposition ; 
and a motion that the royal power should be conferred on 



the north, and detached Sir Rowland Hdl to t 
a sudden attack on the French station at . 
the bridge over the Tagus served as the chief military com- 
munication between the northern and southern army. The 
expedition was successful, the entrenchments being storm- 
ed and destroyed. Lord Wellington now marched against 
the French army in the north, commanded by .Mar moot, 
and reached Salamanca on the 16th of June. The forts in 
that town being taken after some sharp lighting, the French 
retreated to the Douro : but being soon reinforced, resum- 
ed the offensive, and obliged our army to retreat in its turn. 
These movements continued several weeks, Lord Welling- 
ton being obliged to yield ground to his opponent, but ready 
to attack htm on the commission of any material fault. 
Such an opportunity at last occ urred on 22d July, near Sa- 
lumunca, when the French, rendered confident by our con- 
tinued retreat, extended their left, and presented an open- 
ing, which was instantly seized by their vigilant adversary. 
Columns were sent forward against the enemy's left and 
centre ; the former succeeded completely, the latter met with 
much opposition. Great gallantry was shown, and heavy 
loss sustained on both sides. At last the French centre 
and right were both driven from the field. The darkness 
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Regency, ing in the night, the hoatile'rear-guard iru attacked next 
— morning, and obliged to surrender. Our loss was about 
three thousand British and two thousand Portuguese ; that 
of the enemy in killed and wounded was at least equal, 
and we took between six and seven thousand prisoners. 
The British force in the field was twenty-two thousand. 

The consequences of the victory of Salamanca were the 
pursuit of the French army ; the occupation of Madrid on 
the 12th of August by the allies ; the abandonment by the 
French of the works constructed at vast expense against 
Cadiz i ttit* evacuation of Andalusia, Grenada, and all the 
south of Spain. But as this loss of territory was not attended 
by a loss of t roups, it became incumbent on Lord Welling- 
ton to prepare against a vigorous attack from forces that 
were rapidly concentrating. He made repeated attempts 
to take the castle of Burgos, and the military stores col- 
lected there ; but this fort, defended by a strong garrison 
and a vigilant commander, General Dubreton, baffled all 
our efforts, and proved the cause of a considerable sacrifice 
of lives- Meantime the approach of Soult from the south, 
and of the armv that had fought at Salamanca from the east, 
obliged Lord Wellington to adopt the alternative of retreat. 
He began his march on the 20th of October, and proceed- 
ed westward, in a line nearly parallel to the Douro, taking 
above three weeks to recross the country to the scene of 
his victory at Salamanca. There, united with General 
Hill, and at the head of fifty thousand men, he remained 
on ground lately so propitious, hoping that an opportunity 
might offer to attack the enemy, though now increased, 
by the junction of their two armies, to the number of 
seventy thousand. But Soult's positions were found too 
strong for attack, and the interval afforded him by Lord 
Wellington was diligently employed in pushing forward 
detachments to cut off our communications with Portugal. 
Retreat now became indispensable ; and here, amidst hasty 
marches, and a scarcity ot five days, there occurred scenes 
of insubordination which recalled all the disorders of our 
march to Corunna, and drew from Lord Wellington a most 
severe censure in general orders. Fortunately, similar pri- 
vations on the side of the French prevented them from 
making many prisoners, and, on 20th November, on the 
frontier of Portugal, was closed this eventful campaign. 

The session opened on the 7th of January, and the early 
discussions related to arrangements for the royal household, 
and to a motion by Mr Brougham to exclude the droits of 
admiralty from the civil list. In this he was unsuccessful ; 
and u similar fate attended a motion by Lord Morpeth, for 
an inquiry into the state of Ireland, with a view to admitting 
Catholics to the enjoyment of political rights. The next 
measures of general interest were two acta against frame- 
brtakiny ; a practice which the Nottingham workmen, 
pressed by the loss of the American market, and the con- 
sequent fall of wages, had carried to an alarming length. 
The public attention was soon niter engaged by ministe- 
rial changes. Marquis Wcllcsley finding himself unable 
to lead the cabinet, or to prevail on his colleagues to ex- 
tend the scale of our operations in Spain, resigned in Feb- 
ruary the secretaryship of foreign affairs, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Castlereagh. Die restrictions on the 
power of the regent now drawing to a close, consistency 
required an overture for the admission into office of the 
leade s of the opposition, intimate as they had been in for- 
mer years with his royal highness. This prompted the 
well-k rvown letter of the ISth February from the prince to 
the Duke of York, professing a wish to unite with the pre- 

of I-ords Grey and Grcnville 
declining a union with an 



namely, the claims of the Irish Catholics, the orders in coun- Rrgenc 
cil, and the over-issue of bank paper. With this explana- s ""Y* a 
lion the correspondence closed, and the ministry proceed- 
ed unchanged until the ussassination of Mr Perceval, when 
Lord Liverpool succeeded to the first station, and was di- 
rected by the prince to make an overture to Marquis Wel- 
leslcy and Mr Canning. This led to nothing ; and a mo- 
tion made in the House of Commons to address the regent, 
praying him to appoint an efficient administration, was car- 
ried by a hundred and seventy-four against a hundred and 
seventy. This most unexpected vote necessitated a se- 
cond overture to the opposition, the management of which 
was committed, first to the Marquis of Wellesley, and 
afterwards to Lord Moira. It now seemed highly proba- 
ble that the opposition would come in; yet the ncgociation 
entirely failed, in consequence partly of existing animosi- 
ties, partly of the stiffness of Lord Grey, partly, perhaps, 
of a secret reluctance in the court to admit the opposition. 
Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh remained in office with 
all the benefit of a declared readiness on their part, and of 
an apparent unreasonableness in the demands of opposition. 

The most urgent question now before parliament was 
the continuation or repeal of the orders in council. The 
distress of the manufacturers had become general, and 
had led, among the lower orders, to commotion and riot ; 
among the higher, to petitions to parliament complaining 
of our pertinacious adherence to these orders as the cause 
of the loss of the great market of the United States. An 
inquiry was instituted on the motion of Mr 
It was conducted by him with aston'u" ' 
talent during several weeks, and every step in its \ 
gave the evidence a more serious aspect. Still there t 
a prevailing disposition to cling to those measures, when 
the accession of Lord Liverpool to the leading station in 
the cabinet produced their repeal, though unfortunately 
too late to prevent the American war. 

Though parliament had sat during five years only, the 
victory of Salamanca and our other successes in Spain af- 
forded ministry a favourable opportunity for appealing to 
the people. A dissolution was proclaimed on the 29th of 
September ; and on the 30th of November the new parlia- 
ment was opened by the regent in person, who spoke for the 
first time from the throne. Our partial reverses in the close 
of the campaign in Spain, and the murmurs of Marquis 
Wellesley and Mr Canning at the inadequacy of our finan- 
cial contributions to the peninsular contest, were silenced 
by the cheering intelligence from Russia, from which Bo- 
nupurtc was now retreating with tremendous loss. In the 
progress of the session the attention of the house and of the 
public was strongly excited by an appeal from the Princes* 
of Wales to parliament, demanding an investigation of her 
conduct. Ihis led to a motion for a copy of the report 
delivered by the noblemen charged with the inquiry of 
lHOti; and this motion being negatived, the result was the 
publication in the newspapers of a succession of papers re- 
lating the whole transaction. These papers, however in- 
dicative of want of discretion on the part of her royal 
highness, produced, on the whole, an impression in her 
favour, as unjustly attacked in her honour. The most in- 
teresting debates of the session related to the Catholic 
question, and the renewal, with important changes, of the 
charter of the Fast India Company. The new charter, 
granted for twenty years from 1814, reserved to the Com- 



pany the exclusive trade to China, but laid open to the 
public with slight qualification! 
parts of the East. Among the i 
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Urgency, the stipends of their curates. After granting minister* a 
-v~» ' libera! vote of credit, parliament was prorogued on the 22d 
of July, amidst a general hope of favourable intelligence 
from the Continent ; Spain being nearly delivered from the 
invndcrs, and the Germans having risen with ardour to as- 
sert their independence. 

The campaign of 1813 opened in the east of Spain, by 
an attack on the allied army under Sir John Murray, sta- 
tioned not far from Alicant. The ground it occupied was 
strong, but the length of the position, two miles and a 
half, made Suchet, who commanded the French, conceive 
the hope of penetrating it at one point or another. In this, 
however, he was foiled with a loss of from two to three 
thousand men ; this being the only check of importance re- 
ceived by that commander in all his campaigns in Spain. 
Soon after this success, our army was engaged in the 
bold plan of proceeding by sea to Catalonia, and besieging 
Tarragona. The wind proved favourable ; the main body 
was landed near Tarragona ; and a detachment succeeded, 
by great exertion, in taking Fort St Philip on the moun- 
tain called the Col de Balaguer, which blocked the nearest 
road for the arrival of the 1-rench from the south. Suchet, 
however, lost no time in marching northwards ; and our 
general, Sir John Murray, considered his force, which was 
chiefly Spanish, as unable to withstand the French. He 
therefore embarked and returned to Alicant, a measure 
which incurred censure, but appears fully justified by cir- 
cumstances, and still more by the conduct of his successors 
in the command. 

Suchet, though successful on this occasion, soon found 
himself unable to retain his extensive line of occupation. 
The battle of Vittoria brought a new enemy on his rear, 
and obliged him to withdraw, first from Valencia, and sub- 
sequently as far as Barcelona. Our army now advanced 
by land, and resumed the siege of Tarragona, with the 
power of retreating, not, as before, by sea, but on the coun- 
try behind ; an alternative to which a second advance by 
Suchet soon compelled our new commander, Lord William 
Beutiuck. The French, however, unable to occupy an 
extended position, blew up the works of Tarragona and 
retired. Our army advanced anew, but was again checked 
and obliged to draw back, exhibiting a striking proof of 
the impracticability of opposing an active enemy with a 
mixed force, of which the Spaniards formed a large pro- 
portion. 

We now turn to the western part of the peninsula, the 
field of the commander-in-chief, and of the far larger portion 
of our force. Lord Wellington, averse to open the campaign 
till every part of his troops was ready to co-operate with ef- 
ficiency, did not move from quarters till after the middle 
of May. He knew that he would have much ground to 
traverse, retreat being evidently the policy of the French, 
weakened as they were by the recall of twenty-five thou- 
sand veterans, who had been feebly replaced by a body of 
conscripts. Lord Wellington was now, for the first time, 
at the head of a superior force, which he wielded with 
consummate skill. The strength of the enemy lay in the 
line of the Douro, which they expected to defend with ad- 
vantage, so far at least as to make us purchase dearly its 
acquisition ; but all this was prevented by Lord Welling- 
ton making his left division cross the river on the Portu- 
guese territory, and advance along its northern bank ; whilst 
he and Sir Iiowland Hill, at the head of separate corps, 
marched, after several feints, in a diagonal direction, so as 
to support this movement, and effect a junction in an ad- 
vanced position. Hie French, threatened with being taken 
in the rear, evacuated one town after another, and, even 
at Burgos, declined to fight on ground where lute recol- 
lections would have been so animating; they continued 
to retreat, increasing from time to time their numbers by 



the garrisons of the evacuated towns, until at last they took Ilegencr- 
a position at Vittoria, a town in Biscay, near the north-east ^— v—- ' 
frontier of Spain. 

The position of the French extended from north to south, 
and was of great length. Their left rested on heights ; 
part of their centre also occupied heights, and their right 
was near the town of Vittoria. The Zadorra, a stream of 
considerable size, but crossed by several bridges, ran near- 
ly parallel to their front. Both armies were numerous, par- 
ticularly tliat of the allies. It was the first time that near- 
ly forty thousand British had fought together in Spain. 
Lord Wellington acted on the offensive throughout, and 
began active operations by taking possession of the height* 
near the extreme left of the enemy. This was easily ef- 
fected ; but their importance being soon perceived by the 
French, a strong effort was made to recover them ; and an 
obstinate contest took place, but the British on the heights 
repelled every assault. Under cover of these heights our 
right wing advanced and took a village (Sabijana) in front 
of the enemy's centre. It was in vain that the French at- 
tempted to retake this village. The centre of the allies 
crossed the river near it, and the centre of the French 
withdrew from their position, retreating to the town of Vit- 
toria. At first this retreat was effected in good order ; but 
an alarming account soon reached the French from their 
right. That part of their position had been defended by 
the river and two tttet-de-pont ; but the troops of our left 
wing had taken, first the heights commanding these forts, 
and soon after the forta themselves, bathing every effort of 
the enemy to retake them. The great road leading to the 
north was thus in possession of the allies ; hence general 
alarm and confusion spread throughout the French army. 
Their reserve was hastily withdrawn from its position, and 
pressed, with the whole army, along the only remaining 
road to the eastward ; abandoning all their artillery, their 
ammunition, and their baggage. The loss of the battle was 
imputed by the French to Jourdan, whom Bonaparte, in 
a luckless hour, hud allowed his brother to substitute for 
Soult, and who here, as at Talavera, was too late in dis- 
covering the importance of commanding positions. The 
loss in men was not particularly severe ; that of the allies 
in killed and wounded was under four thousand, and that 
of the French probably not much greater. The tempta- 
tion afforded by the plunder of the baggage prevented our 
troops from making many prisoners ; but the spirit of the 
enemy was shaken, and the loss of their artillery and store* 
obliged them to retreat across the Pyrenees. 

The next operation of consequence consisted in the siege 
of San Sebastian, a frontier fortress of great importance, 
which the French made the most vigorous effort* to relieve. 
Their array, provided anew with ammunition and cannon, 
advanced under the command of Marshal Soult, and, after 
some sharp actions, drove back the British corps posted 
in the passes of the Pyrenees. Our troops retreated to 
the vicinity of Pamplona, where, on the 27th, and still 
more on the 28th, they sustained a succession of impe- 
tuous attacks from the enemy. On the 29th Lord Wel- 
lington resumed the offensive, drove the French from 
their position, strong as it was, and obliged them to retrace 
their steps through the Pyrenees. Our loss in these actions 
was about six thousand men in killed and wounded , that 
of the enemy was still greater, exclusive of about four thou- 
sand prisoners. 

At Son Sebastian we hod been repulsed in an assault on 
the 25th of July ; the siege was continued, and a final as- 
sault, on the 3 1st of August, led to the capture of the place, 
though with the loss of two thousand five hundred men. 
The further operations were, the entrance of our army on 
the French territory on 7th October, the capitulation of 
Pamuloua on the 26th. and a general attack on the position 
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1 10th November, after 
itheNivelle. But this moun- 
of positions and our 
next task was to drive the enemy from behind the Nive, a 
large river flowing northward from the Pyrenees. This 
was partly accomplished on the 9th of December ; but on 
several succeeding days the French, commanded by Soult, 
made impetuous attacks on the allied army, all anticipat- 
ed by Lord Wellington, and all repulsed with heavy loss. 
Still the rains of the season, and the size of the mountain 
streams, retarded our operations. In January 1814 our 
army made some further progress, and, on the 25th of 
February, attacked the French in a position near Orthes, 
behind the Gave dc Pau, another large river flowing from 
the Pyrenees. This attack was successful ; and the retreat 
of the French was followed by tin: desertion of a number 
of their new levies. Souk's army now drew back, not in a 
northerly, but easterly direction, to join detachments from 
the army of Suchct in Catalonia. At Tarbes, an the 20th 
of March, the fighting was of short duration ; but a sangui- 
nary battle took place at Toulouse on the 10th of April ; a 
battle attended with a loss to the allies of nearly five thou- 
sand men, which, as well as a great sacrifice of lives on the 
part of the French, might have been prevented had earlier 
intelligence arrived of the overthrow of Bonaparte, and the 
change of government at Paris. 

The causes of this great change will be fully explained 
under another head. They are but partly to be found in 
the operations above described ; for although the Spanish 
war had proved extremely injurious both to the finances 
and military establishment of Bonaparte, his tx>wer was so 
great, that nothing could have shaken it but a vast and 
sudden catastrophe. From the moment that he lost his 
armies in Russia, there existed substantial grounds for 
hope ; and after the accession of Austria to the coalition, 
there was little reason to doubt his overthrow. The re- 
sources of France continued indeed unreservedly at his 



version, except as to the compulsory transfer of Norway Kcgvncv. 
from Denmark to Sweden. That question was warmly dc- ' 
baled in both houses ; and a motion relative to it, made in 
the House of Lords by Earl Grey in a speech of uncom- 
mon eloquence, received the support of eighty-one votes 
against a hundred and fifteen. The further proceedings of 
the session were an address, praying the regent to inte- 
rest himself with foreign powers for a prompt and general 
abolition of the slave-trade; a vote of L.400,000, in addi- 
tion to the L.100,000 of the preceding year, to the Duko 
of Wellington ; and grants, but on a far smaller scale, to 
Generals Graham, Hill, and Beresford, who were now 
raised to the peerage. On the Princess of Wales a settle- 
ment of L.35,000 was definitively made. 

We have now arrived at the period when, after a con- 
test which, as far as regards England and France, may bo 
termed a war of twenty years, Europe was restored to a 
condition which promised long-continued peace. The 
principal provisions of the treaty of Paris in 1814, and 
the congress of Vienna in 1815, were as follow: — 

France was circumscribed within her former territory, 
with the addition of part of Savoy, which, however, was 
relinquished in 1815 to the king of Sardinia. 

Austria recovered Lombardy, and added to it Venice 
with its adjacent territory, possessing thus a population of 
twenty-nine millions, being very nearly equal to that of 
France, and considerably greater than that which she 
possessed in 1792. 

Germany was declared a great federal body, as before 
the French revolution, with the distinction that a number 
of petty districts and principalities were incorporated into 
the larger, such as Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Hesse-Darmstadt; and with the further distinction, that 
there is now no imperial head, but an understood division 
of influence between the two great powerB, Austria being 
the protectrix of the south, and Prussia of the north. These 
are progressive advances towards consolidation; and to 



of military i 

ainst it in Saxony in 1813, and in 



struggle agai 
in 1814. His partial 



The cheering expectations with which parliament sepa- 
rated were happily realized in the course of the autumn; 
and parliament re-assembled on the 4th of November with 
the knowledge that the victory at Leipsic had secured the 
independence of Germany, and enabled our allies to shake 
the throne of the usurper. There was but one opinion, 



disposal ; and the dread of a counter-revolution gave him them may be added the formation of a diet, still devoid 
the support of the majority of a nation long disgusted with of unity and slow in deliberation, but not altogether so 
his domineering spirit and never-ending wars. But the tardy or disunited as its predecessors at Katisbon. 

was irresistible ; in vaiu Russia has during the present age suffered no reduction 
of her territory, but has proceeded in a regular course of 
ly to ex- acquisition. Her power, though less colossal than is vul- 
cite a temporary illusion ; and the occupation of Paris by garly supposed, has received a substantial addition by the 
the allies proved, like its possession by successive parties acquisition of Finland and of the greater part of Poland, 
in the revolution, decisive of the fate of France. Two thirds of what once was Prussian Poland, and a port 

of Galicia, were formed in 1815 into a kingdom, which, 
however, has recently been overthrown. 

Prussia, on the other hand, has exhibited a striking 
example of the mutability of political greatness. liaised 
by the talents of Frederick II. to a rank above her real 
strength, but making after his death successive additions 
to her territory by the dread of her arms, and by diplo- 
matic combinations, she saw the whole fabric overturned 
by Bonaparte in one fatal campaign. From 1807 to 1813 
her dominions continued circumscribed, and her popula- 
tion hardly exceeded six millions. But the arrangements 
of 1814 restored to her a third of Russian Poland, and a 
valuable tract of country on the Lower Rhine; and her 
population is now above ten millions. 

Of her colonial conquests from France, England retain- 
ed Tobago, St Lucie, and the Isle of France. The peace 
confirmed also our possession of Malta and the Cape. Of 
the other Dutch settlements, Surinam and Java were re- 
stored ; but Demerara, Berbicc, and Essequibo, contain- 
ing a number of British settlers, were retained ; the mer- 
chants of Holland, however, enjoying certain privileges of 
trade with these colonics. On the continent ol Europe we 
effected a long-desired, though (as the event has shown) 
the union of the seven Dutch and ten 



that at such a juncture every exertion, whether financial 
or military, should be made to complete the deliverance 
of the Continent. AH the propositions of ministers were 
adopted ; and on the 17th of November parliament adjourn- 
ed to the 1st of March, evidently in the hope that before 
that period the advance of the allied arms into France 
would lead to a general pacification. 'litis result, justified 
by sound calculation, was delayed by the precipitancy of 
the Prussians, and the consequent checks received by them 
and their allies ; so that parliament, when it met on the 1st 
of March, adjourned to the 21st ; and, on their assembling 
at that date, Lord Castlcrcagh being still absent on the 
Continent, the business transacted (luring several weeks 
was of inferior interest. Next came the discussions on the 
corn trade, the budget of the year, and an additional mea- 
sure for the preservation of tranquillity in Ireland. A ge- 
neral pacification had by this time taken place ; and the ar- 
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Belgic provinces into one kingdom. The latter, in their 
1 detached state, presented too tempting an object for France, 
and would have proved the came of repeated wars, in 
which England, from her interest in the independence of 
Holland, and her dread of invasion, could hardly fail to 
participate' 

The losses of Denmark rank among the most painful 
consequences of the wars of the French revolution. To 
strip that pacific and inoffensive kingdom, first of its navy, 
and next of a kindred country, governed by the same so- 
vereign during four hundred years, were acts that called 
forth the regret and condemnation of every unprejudiced 
observer. The transfer of Norway was opposed by the 
inhabitants; and we add with regret, that our navy was 
ordered to take part against them by blockading their 
ports. At last the affair was terminated by a convention 
pronouncing the union of Sweden and Norway under the 
sovereign, but reserving to the latter her separate 
itution. Pomerania was transferred from Sweden to 
and Denmark received a small territory to the 
south of llolstein. 

Sweden had enjoyed during many years the advantage 
of neutrality, and, like Denmark, increased gradually her 
shipping and trade. Deviating from this in 1805, and 
becoming a party to the coalition against France, she was 
saved from hostilities by the rapid overthrow of Austria ; 
and Pomerania was not attacked until 1807, when Gusta- 
vus IV. chose to refuse peace at the time when he had 
not the support of a single continental ally. This and 
other acts ol madness led to his deposition in 1809; and 
the year after, Europe saw with surprise the nomination of 
Bernadotte as the efficient head of the Swedish govern- 
ment. This choice, attributed at first to the interference 
of Bonaparte, was due, it seems, to the personal exertions 
of Bernadotte himself. The acquisition of Norway, and 
the introduction into Sweden of various improvements by 
an active-minded foreigner, are advantages of magnitude, 
and calculated to form some counterpoise to the loss of 
Finland and the increased danger from Russia. 

Spain and Portugal preserved their territory unaltered; 
both had received rude shocks from the invader, but in 
both the reign of superstition and indolence seemed so 
firmly fixed as to bid defiance to political change, whe- 
ther introduced by mild or by harsh mean*. The evenu 
of 1820, however, liave shown, that in Spain there exists 
that sense of the abusive nature of their institutions, and 
that desire of reform, which in France produced the revo- 
lution ; while in Portugal, notwithstanding her degraded 
condition, results ultimately favourable may be expected 
from the natural course of events. 

Switzerland, without being made a province of France, 
had been obliged to furnish a military contingent in the 
wars of Bonaparte. The arrangements of 1814 maintain- 
ed her as a federal state, but with i 

i ; an increase derived, not from 



ritory, but from the independent form acquired by 
districts, such as the Pays de Vaud, incorporated I 
ly with the original canton*. 

The king of Sardinia was restored to Piedmont, and hi* 
other continental possessions, with the addition of the ter- 
ritory of Genoa. 

The country of all Europe most likely to profit by the 
nancy of the French was Italy. The substitution of 
ficient government for the feeble administrations of 
Naples and Home, the diminution of superstition, the in- 
crease of industry, the extirpation of robbery on the high 
ways, and the new modelling of the military establishment, 
were all objects of the highest importance. To these was 
added a hope of blending all the state* of the peninsula 
into a common union ; a union most ardently desired by 



the Italian nation, and calculated, above all things, to pre- Regency- 
serve their country from war and the intrusion of foreigner*. v " — — y"*"' 
The selfish policy of Bonaparte, whose object was merely 
to extract from every country the utmost possible supply 
of revenue and recruits, prevented the adoption of this 
grand measure, until the re-assumed sway of foreigners, 
in particular of the Austrian*, removed it to an indefinite 
distance, and reinstated the territorial divisions of Italy 
on the footing of 1792, with the exception of the repub- 
lics of Venice and Genoa. 

The royal family of Naples remained in Sicily during 
1814 ; but Murat was not recognised by the Bourbons, and 
dreaded, with reason, that the allies would deem their task 
incomplete if they did not restore the crown of Naples to 
the ancient family. He armed in self-defence, and no 
sooner did he hear of Bonaparte'* entrance into Lyon*, 
than he advanced against Lombardy, and called upon all 
the Italians to unite in the assertion of their national inde- 
pendence. But his troops were unable to cope with the 
Austrian*; after some partial successes they were obliged 
to retreat ; and finding, in »omc sharp action* on their own 
territory, the continued superiority of their opponents, the 
eventual result was, the dispersion of the Neapolitan army, 
and the surrender of their capital on the 22d of May. The 
royal family now returned from Palermo to Naples, and re- 
sumed their sovereignty. Murat then escaped to Toulon , 
but, after the second return of the Bourbons, he proceeded 
to Corsica, and conceived the wild project of landing in the 
Neapolitan territory at the head of a feeble detachment, 
in the hope of being joined, like Bonaparte on returning 
from Elba, by thousand* of hi* ancient followers. He dis- 
embarked in Calabria, but was forthwith attacked by the 
inhabitants, taken, and shot by order of the royal family, 
who were thus left in undisturbed possession of the crown. 

Turkey was no party to the treaty of 1814, but remain- 
ed on the footing on which the treaty with Russia in 1812 
had placed her. Stationary in an age of change, and in- 
flexible in her adherence to traditionary usages, she saw 
the French revolution pass without sustaining any injury 
from it ; or rather the was indebted to it for a relaxation 
in the shocks to which the European part of her empire 
is exposed from Austria and Russia. The peace of 1790 
had been preierved uninterrupted by Austria ; that of 
1791 was infringed by Kussia by only one war, viz. from 
1807 to 1812. The temporary occupation of Egypt by 
the French, and the more permanent establishment of 
England in the Ionian Islands, have had no effect on the 
interior of the Turkish empire. 

We must now proceed to record military operations 
conducted in a very different quarter, and involving con- 
siderations very distinct from those which animated the 
contest on the continent of Europe. The United State* 
of America continued on friendly term* with us during 
after the beginning of the war of 1803. There 
and of rather a serious nature, between 
ticularly in regard to the practice of 
our naval officers of impressing American seamen on sus- 
picion, or pretended suspicion, of their being British .sub- 
ject* ; but these contest* were happily confined to diplo- 
matists. Meantime the navigation of the Americans was 
in a course of rapid extension ; for their neutral flag en- 
abled them to act as carriers to the continental bellige- 
rents, and, in particular, to convey to Europe the produce 
of tile French and Spanish West Indie*. The depression 
of our West India trade in 1805, though the unavoidable 
result of too great a growth of produce for a system of 
monopoly, was attributed to the successful rivalship of the 
Americans in the continental markets. Mr Pitt was I — 
ed by our ship-owners, and prevailed on to take mi 
which obliged the Americans to forbear the direct | 
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the Atlantic, and to give such cargoes a neutral now a minister aware of the evil tendency of our orders in 1 
character by carrying them in the first instance to their council, and prepared to make reasonable concessions to v 
own porta. Tile Urcnville ministry maintained what Mr the Americans ; whilst they, heated by the contest, and 
Pitt had done, and went no farther ; but they were sue- attributing the change to the dread of losing Canada, re- 
ceeded by men actuated by different views. A parliamen- fused our offers of accommodation. 

tary committee, appointed in June 1807 to inquire into The naval conflicts in the first year of the war were of 
the distress of our West India colonies, received evidence a nature greatly to surprise the public, accustomed as it 
calculated to strengthen an impression already very g.ne- was to our almost uninterrupted triumphs at sea. The 
ral, that a total stop ought to be put to the conveyance of Guerriere frigate was captured on 19th August 1812, by 
French or Spanish colonial produce in neutral bottoms, the Constitution American frigate ; and the Macedonian 
No sooner did the successful termination of the Copen- 
hagen expedition give popularity to the system of vigour 
than wo issued the orders in council of November 1807, 
the object of which, however disguised, was to put a stop 
to neutral traffic, except when carried on by license from 
our government ; thus ussuming the power of restricting or 
extending that traffic as we should find beneficial to our 
interest, or rather, as we should imagine to be beneficial, 
since, in questions of commerce, the real is frequently far 
different lrora the anticipated result. 

In this explanation of these ill-understood orders, we 
exclude from the motives of ministers all participation in 
that jealousy of America which actuated so many of our 
countrymen. We consider them as acting from conviction, 
as seeking in this measure only a source of benefit to our 
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on the 25th of October by another American frigate call- 
ed the United States. If these losses could in any degree 
be attributed to the fault of our officers, no such charge 
could be brought in the case of Captain Lambert of the 
Java, a brave and intelligent commander, who, after a 
dreadful conflict, was obliged, on the 29th of December, 
to strike to the Constitution. In this, as in the preceding 
actions, the real cause of failure lay in the disproportion 
of strength ; the Guerriere having only two hundred and 
sixty-three men, her antagonist four hundred and seventy- 
six ; the Macedonian only three hundred, the United States 
four hundred and seventy-eight. Even the Java, though 
a large frigate, had only three hundred and sixty-seven 
men, her opponent four hundred and eighty. The inequa- 
lity in weight of metal was still greater, each of these Ame* 



try. The ir first practical result was a suspension of the The operations by land wi 

navigation of the Americans by a general embargo im- the Americans, and directed 

posed by their own government ; and this preliminary mca- of which the frontier adjoins t 

sure was in a few months succeeded by a non-intercourse ing in a long line from soul 



commerce, and of annoyance to our enemies in Europe; rican frigates having been originally inteuded for a ship of 
yet, even with these qualifications, the orders in council the line. No sooner did the two nations meet on an equal 
have contributed more than any other measure in the pre- footing, in the case of the Chesapeake and Shannon, June 
sent age to the distress which afterwards afflicted our coun- IstJHIS, thau the superiority was found to rest with us. 

vere offensive on the part of 
to the conquest of Canada, 
, extend- 

south-west to north-east. The 

act, which continued in operation above a year, during boundary consists in a great measure of water, being form- 
which our exports to America were greatly reduced, and ed partly by the immense lakes Erie and Ontario, partly 
our manufacturers distressed to a degree that ought to by the course of the St Lawrence. On the south-west 
anting of the consequences of a further part of this frontier a body of two thousand three hundred 
t with our best customers. In 1809, in consequence Americans, regulars and militia, advanced in July 1812 
ry arrangement, the intercourse was resumed, from the small fort of Detroit. Their operations, at first 
and exports from England to America took place to a great successful, were soon checked by a British detachment ; 
amount. But the offensive part of our system was soon retreat became unavoidable, and our troops assuming the 
afterwards revived ; the Americans were prevented from offensive in their turn, the result was the surrender, on the 
trading with France, Italy, or Holland, and the only con- 16th of August, of the whole body of Americans and of 
dilatory answer given by our government, was a promise the fort of Detroit. Not discouraged by this failure, ano- 
to recall our orders in council whenever the Americans tlier detachment of Americans assembled near Niagara ; 
should obtain from Bonaparte the repeal of his Berlin and but, after a sharp action on the 13th of October, were 
Milan decrees. This repeal was in some measure obtain- obliged, like their countrymen, to surrender. A further 
ed in 1810, but nothing could wean our ministry from their attempt, on the port of the Americans, to force the Nia- 
predilection for what they accounted a grand political mca- gara frontier on the 28th November was likewise unsuc- 
sure ; and those who inspect the official communications of cessful ; whilst, in a different quarter, at a distance of near- 
the two governments, will sec with surprise the expedients ly three hundred miles to the north-east, the advance of 



devised, and the promises held out, to gain time and to 
delude the Americans, while, in fact, there never was an 
intention of recalling the obnoxious decrees. The Ameri- 
cans offered explicitly 1 to recall all hostile edicts " if we 
revoked our orders ;' but this not being complied with, 
their ports were definitively shut against us, and our manu- 



tlicir main body to Champlain proved ineffectual, the pre- 
parations on our side necessitating their retreat. Lastly, 
a detachment advancing, in January 1813, in the hope of 
retaking Fort Detroit, were themselves attacked by a Bri- 
tish division, and obliged to surrender. 

Those repeated failures were the result, not of a deficient 



facturers reduced to great distress ; a distress pourtrayed activity or courage, but of impatience and insubordination, 

in colours unfortunately too impressive in the parliamen- the restraint of discipline being ill suited to a nation that 

tary papers on the orders in council, printed in the early acknowledges no master. But, in the next campaign, the 

part of 1812. But no change could be effected in our mea- Americans took the field with augmented forces and an 

surcs till the accession of Lord Liverpool to the first mi- improved plan of action. ' A strong division crossing Lake 

nisterial station, when a repeal took place, but unhappily Ontario, landed on the 27th April at York, the chief town 

too late, the Americans having declared war before this of Upper Canada, and took it, with its stores and part of 

intelligence could reach them. From this time forward the garrison. A check was indeed given to them in a very 

the impartial narrator finds it his duty to transfer the different quarter, on the Miami, a river falling into Like 

charge of aggression from England to America. We had Erie ; but next month a strong body of Americans pene- 



Letter from Mr Monro to Mr Foster, 20th July 1811. 
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Urgency, trated tlic Niagara frontier; and an attempt made by the 
— "S"^ British on Socket! s harbour, a port in Lake Ontario, fail- 
ed through the misconduct of the general. Still the pro- 
gress of the American main body into Canada from the 
Niagara was obstructed, and checks experienced by them 
in a woy that clearly demonstrated the inexperience of 
their troops. They forbore, therefore, to advance by land, 
and directed their efforts to a naval superiority. On Lake 
Eric, the more remote of the two from our Canada settle- 
ments, this superiority was acquired in September,' after 
the capture of our petty squadron under Cuptain Barclay ; 
and the consequence was our abandoning the more dis- 
tant posts in Upper Canada. On Lake Ontario the naval 
contest was long maintained; and an attempt made, in 
November, by a strong division of Americans, to descend 
the St Lawrence in small craft, and to threaten Montreal, 
was rendered abortive by the activity of our troops. The 
campaign was then closed by our opponents without mak- 
ing any serious impression on Canada, though their force 
exceeded twenty thousand men. On our part, the cam- 
paign terminated by taking Fort Niagara by surprise, and 
repulsing, near the small town of Buffalo, a corps of two 
thousand men brought forward to check our advance. The 
town was burned in retaliation for a similar excess com- 
mitted by the Americans. 

The inclemency of an American winter suspended hos- 
tile operations for some months. The first exploit of con- 
sequence in next campaign took place on Lake Ontario, 
and consisted in an attack by a British division and squa- 
dron on Fort Oswego, which, with its stores, fell into our 
hands. In the beginning of July an American division, 
five thousand strong, crossed the Niagara, already so often 
traversed, and obliged the opposing force to retreat. But 
the opportune arrival from Bourdeaux of some regiments 
which had served in France soon enabled our troops to make 
a stand ; and on the 2oth of July there took place an action 
more obstinate, and better sustained on the part of the Ame- 
ricans, than any that had yet occurred in the war. They 
were finally repulsed, but the loss was heavy on both sides. 
Some time after, a sally made by the garrison of Fort 
Erie against a detachment of British entrenched in the 
vicinity, though at first successful, was eventually repulsed. 
But a very different result attended an offensive enter- 
prise, on a large scale, attempted by us on the side of 
Lake Champlain. For this purpose our commander. Sir 
G. Prevost, assembled all his disposable force, amounting, 
with the reinforcements from Europe, to nearly fifteen 
thousand men, crossed the American frontier, and march- 
ed southward to attack Pittsburgh, a fortified town on 
Lake Champlain. The attack on the land side was com- 
bined with that of a flotilla, consisting of a frigate and 
several smaller vessels, which, coming within sight on the 
11th of September, engaged an American flotilla of near- 
ly equal force- Unfortunately our commanding officer 
was killed, and our flotilla captured ; a check which, 
though in itself of no great moment, induced our general 
to make a sudden retreat. This retreat, in the face of so 
inferior an enemy, was altogether inexplicable, and ex- 
cited general surprise and disappointment. With it closed 
the operations on the bide of Canada, each party having 
entirely relinquished the idea of offensive war. 

As long as there remained, a hope of treating with the 
Americans, our government had avoided offensive opera- 
tions, and kept the command of our fleet in that station 
in the hands of Sir John Borlase Warren, an officer who 
joined diplomatic to nautical habits. At last, however, it 
became necessary to replace him by one whose spirit of 
enterprise was more conformable to the impatient ardour 
of our navy. Admiral Cochrane arrived, and lost no time 
in concerting an attempt on the American capital, by sail- 



ing up the Patuxent, destroying a flotilla in that river, and Regency, 
landing a military force under Major-Gcneral Boss, which ^~V* m/ 
attacked the American division posted to defend Wash- 
ington, drove them from their ground, and entered the 
capital in the evening. Here private property was re- 
spected ; but of the public buildings there were destroyed 
not only the arsenal, the dock-yard, and the war office, but 
the houses of the senate and representative body, the resi- 
dence of the president, and the bridge across the Potow- 
mac Our troops, being few in number, retreated soon 
after ; and embarking anew, proceeded against Baltimore, 
where they landed, drove the defending force of the Ame- 
ricans from their position, and approached the town. But 
the entrance to the harbour being closed by a barrier of 
sunk vessels, co-operation on the part of the navy was im- 
practicable, and our troops were re-embarked without any 
loss of consequence, except that of their commander Ge- 
neral Bos*. A better result had been obtained in an ex- 
pedition against Alexandria, a trading town on the Potow- 
mac, whence a quantity of stores and shipping was brought 
away. Success also attended an expedition in a very dif- 
ferent quarter, namely, in the river Penobscot, at the north- 
ern extremity of the United States, adjoining the British 
province of New Brunswick. Far different was the result 
of an expedition on a larger scale, directed against New 
Orleans. Our troops disembarked from the Mississippi, 
repelled an assault by the Americans, moved forward, and 
came within six miles of the town, where they found the 
enemy posted behind a canal, with n breast-work in front, 
and their right flunked by the Mississippi. After a fort- 
night passed in mutual preparations, a night attack was 
at last determined on ; but, unexpected difficulties re- 
tarding it till day-light, the fire of the Americans from 
behind their breast-work was pointed with unerring aim, 
and proved extremely destructive. In the short space of 
twenty minutes, our three principal officers, and nearly two 
thousand privates, were killed or wounded ; and though, 
on the opposite side of the river, our attack had been suc- 
cessful, it was determined to relinquish the expedition, and 
re-embark the troops. This distressing failure was poor- 
ly compensated by the capture of Fort Mobile, the last 
land operation of the war. At sea, our final exploit was 
the capture of the American frigate President, of fifty- 
four guns and four hundred and ninety men. 

The peace was signed at Ghent, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber 1814, and its terms afforded a curious exemplification 
of the futility of warlike struggles. The territorial pos- 
sessions of both countries were, with a very trifling ex- 
ception, left on the same footing as before the war ; and 
not the slightest notice was taken of the questions which 
had most strongly excited the spirit of hostility on both 
sides, — neither of the impressment of seamen, a point so 
important to the Americans, nor of the limitation of the 
rights of neutral traffic, a topic so often urged among us. 

The United States, in no respect a manufacturing coun- 
try, purchased from us merchandise to an extent annual- 
ly increasing, and which, in ISO", had reached the amount 
Of L. 12,000,000 sterling. Every addition to their capital, 
every year that they passed in [>cucc and prosperity, in- 
creased their value to us in a commercial sense ; while every 
blow given to their productive funds necessarily operated 
in diminution of their purchases and payments. But, far 
from acting on these impressions, the ministry of 1807 
eagerly seized the opening given them by the violence of 
Bonaparte to assail the trade of America, and issued, in 
November, those orders which " prohibited ull direct in- 
tercourse from a neutral port to France, or her tributary 
states, unless the neutral vessels intended for such voyages 
touched first at a port in the British dominions, and paid a 
duty." This singular measure was vindicated, not as legal 
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Regency, in itself, but a* a trwpas-i on neutral rights justified by the admissible when our own should be at or below eighty shil- Regencv. 

v— previous trespasses of the French government. It would, lings. Resolutions to that effect were moved on the I7ih , — ■>-'-■' 
it wa» argued, dittreu that part of the Continent subject February, and a bill founded on them was soon afterwards 
to Bonaparte, and excite discontent against his govern- brought io. It still experienced opposition, particularly 
raent ; but the real motive was to cramp and control the from Mr Baring and othera, who argued that the limitation 
trade of neutrals. That the Americans would not submit price ought not to be permanent, but subject to a gradua- 
te such humiliating conditions, our government was well ted abatement during a series of years, till at last the corn 
aware; but it knew also that they had neither army nor trade should arrive at that unrestrained state so essential 
navy, and would not, at least for several years, resort to to commerce at large. But notwithstanding these argu- 
the alternative of war. So far our calculation was correct ; menu, and a tumultuous opposition without doors, the bill 
but the question of national advantage we entirely mis- was carried by large majorities in both houses of parlia- 
conccived. For what was the practical operation ot these menL 

restrictive edicts ? The trade of the Americans with the But from discussions of internal policy, the attention of 
Continent was suspended, and the remittances formerly parliament was suddenly directed to a more urgent topic; 
made to us from the sale of their goods — remittances not we mean the return of Bonaparte from Elba, and a notice of 
overrated at four or five millions a year — were made no an immediate augmentation of our forces. An address to 
more. Our bank paper fell, more from that than from any the regent, in support of this augmentation, was carried by 
other cause, into a discredit which occasioned a loss of great majorities; and a subsequent motion by Mr Whit- 
twenty, thirty, and eventually nearly forty per cent, on all bread, to prevent our interference for the reinstatement 
subsidies and other government expenditure on the Con- of the Bourbons, was lost by two hundred and seventy- 
tinent. The mercantile insolvencies in America which three against seventy-two. Finally, the addresses in ap- 
followed the orders in council recoiled, in a great degree, probation of the treaties with the continental powers were 
on England, whose exporting merchants were the chief supported by Lord Grenvillc, Mr G rattan, and other op- 
creditors of the bankrupts. Next came the burdens and posttionists ; the numbers in the Lords being a hundred 
the havoc of war ; and of every million of American capital and fifty-six against forty-four ; and in the Commons, three 
thus diverted from productive industry, the half at least hundred and thirty-one against ninety-two. The further 
was lost to the British manufacturer. But this was not all ; proceedings were an approval of the treaty of peace with 
the suspended intercourse, and the subsequent appeal to America, and of the very questionable transfer of Genoa 
arms, induced the Americans to attempt to manufacture to the king of Sardinia. The session was concluded by a 
for themselves. This for several years excluded our repeal of the law for fixing the price of bread in London 
goods ; and when, upon the return of peace, British mcr- by assize. 

chandise was poured into the United States, at prices so The ratification of the peace with America had not been 
low as to defy competition, the consequence, particularly received from the other shore of the Atlantic, when Bo- 
rn the year 1819, was a scene of general insolvency in the naparte returned from Elba and raised in Europe a fresh 
States, which once more recoiled with the most distressing alarm of war. He ventured to land with a force barely 
effects on the British creditor. All this was the result of sufficient to secure his personal safety in a march, and to 
a policy bad in every point of view, and which neither supply emissaries for mixing with the opposite ranks. The 
had nor could have any decisive influence on the grand French soldiers are fond of glory, and their attachment 
contest in Europe. revived at the sight of their leader. They first refused to 
We now return from this necessary digression to the oppose, and soon after pressed forward to join him ; and 
ordinary course of our narrative. Parliament assembled he proceeded in a rapid and unresisted march to the capi- 
on the 18th November, and, after the transaction of some tal. Ought England to participate in the coalition formed 
business, relative chiefly to keeping the English militia to expel this intruder, and to reinstate the Bourbons? On 
embodied, and preserving the peace of Ireland, adjourned this question there existed, either in parliament or the 
on the 2d December. They met again on the 9th Febru- public, very little difference of opinion ; so great was the 
ary, and were soon after called on to discuss a most im- enmity inspired by Bonaparte, and such the dread of in- 
portant department of home policy, namely, the corn laws, cessant war under his sway. Our ministry soon took their 
The prospect of the return of peace, and of large imports determination; our continental allies were unanimous in 
of corn from the Continent, had early excited the atten- the cause ; and not a day was lost in preparing for the in- 
tion of the landed interest; and a committee, appointed in vasion of France. The Netherlands, it was evident, would 
the spring of 1813, had made a report to parliament re- be the first scene of operations. Thither the Prussians 
commending the prohibition of foreign corn, except when pressed with all the ardour inspired by recent wrongs and 
wheat at home should be at or above the very high price a pee sent desire of vengeance ; thither were conveyed 
of a hundred and five shillings the quarter. No proceed- from England troops, ammunition, and stores, with all the 
inga on the subject took place that session, and next year dispatch afforded by the undisputed command of the sea. 
the sense of the public waa so unequivocally declared By the end of May or beginning of June the Prussian and 
against thia extravagant proposition, that a great rcduc- British force in the Netherlands was superior to any that 
tion was indispensable ; and, on bringing forward the re- could be mustered by Bonaparte. It wus not till the se- 
solutions connected with the subject, it was proposed to cond week of June that his disposable force, to the num- 
allow the importation of foreign wheat whenever our own ber of a hundred and fifteen thousand men, was collected 
should be at or above eighty-seven shillings. Still this in front of the allied line. This was effected with great 
limit appeared too high ; the debates were warm ; the pe- secrecy and dispatch. He joined the camp on the I *th, 
titions against the bill numerous ; and, ministers suspend- and caused his troops to march early on the 15th, driving in 
ing their support, the main part of the question was in successively the Prussian outposts at Charlcroi and Flcu- 
conscqucnce adjourned to next year. In the summer and rus. From the point whence he marched to Ligny, the 
autumn com underwent a great fall, and the farmers ex- Prussian head quarters, the distance was thirty mile*; to 
perienced much distress ; the consequence of which, and Brussels, the head-quarters of 1-ord Wellington, was near- 
of the evidence given before the parliamentary commit- ly twice as far; and ull Bonaparte's hope rested on fight- 
tees, waa, that government determined to support a corn ing his opponents separate and unsupported. Intelligence 
bill on a reduced scale, foreign wheat being rendered in- of the first movement* of the French reached Lord W«- 
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lington in the afternoon of the 15th, and made him forth- 
with prepare for the inarch, which, however, he delayed 
until the arrival of a second courier from the Prussians, 
and of advices from hit own outposts, which should show 
whether there was any serious attack on other points. In 
the evening accounts arrived which left no doubt that the 
mass of the French army was directed against the Prus- 
sians ; and orders to march were in consequence issued 
in all directions, so as to reach even remote stations be- 
tween three and four in the morning. Our troops be- 
gan their march from almost every point at day-light, all 
moving on to Quatre Bras, a spot where four roods meet, 
and distant seven miles from Ligny. After marching be- 
tween six and seven hours, several of the divisions stopped 

to take rest and refreshment ; but they were hurried from this dreadful day was litt)e"short of twenty thousand ; that 
their unfinished meal by dragoons dispatched to accelerate of the French exceeded ten thousand, 
their advance, for Lord Wellington had by the way re- Next day Bonaparte adopted the plan of d 
ceived intelligence of the rapid approach of the French. Grouchy a body of thirty-four thousand men to I 

' had time to reach retiring Prussians, whilst, with tl 



two and three o'clock, by the French gaining possession Regency, 
of the village of St Amand, on the Prussian right. To re- ^^V"*^ 
occupy this village Blucher made repeated efforts ; and it 
was during one of the most furious of these that Bona- 
parte is understood to have ordered round the corps, the 
absence of which was so bitterly regretted by Ney. The 
battle now raged fiercely along the whole line. The masses 
of Prussian infantry drawn up on the slope were much thin- 
ned by the French artillery ; but in the village of Ligny, 
which was repeatedly taken and retaken, the slaughter 
was peculiarly great. Such was the course of the engage- 
ment till the evening at half-past eight o'clock, when the 
French reserve, marching forward in columns, obliged On- 
to leave the long-contested field. Their loss on 



Proceeding promptly with his escort, he had time to reach retiring Prussians, whilst, with the mass of his force, seventy- 
thc head-quarters of the Prussians, and to learn from their one thousand in number, he turned against the British, in 
impatient commander, that, without knowing the num- the hope of fighting a battle at the head of superior num- 
bers of the French, or their plan of attack, he was deter- bers. Lord Wellington knew not the retreat of his allies 
mined to accept battle on that day, and upon the ground 
which he then occupied. Lord Wellington had no con- 
trolling power. All he could do was to lessen the pressure 
on his allies, by pushing, as much as possible, such part 
of the French as might be opposed to the British. This 
interview took place between one and two o'clock ; and 
his lordship, returning forthwith to Quatre Bras, found the 
French tirailleurs already in possession of the wood which 
skirted and commanded the road. Immediate orders were 
given to drive them out, a task which devolved on the 
highlanders arriving from Brussels, and the guards from 
Enghein, each after a march of twenty-five miles. They 
succeeded in expelling the French ; but the want of ar- 
tillery and cavalry, neither of which came up till late at 
night, prevented them from pushing forward with effect. 
Fresh bodies of the French were now seen advancing ; and, 
on the other hand, regiments of British successively reach- 
ed the ground. The conflict spread, and was maintained 
with great gallantry on both sides, hut with hardly any other 
plan than that of fighting straight forward. At first the 
French possessed considerable advantage*, and their caval- 
ry, charging rapidly through the fields of rye, a grain which 



till morning, when a similar measure on his 
indispensable ; but as his army was in the best state, and 
as the Prussians had just received a reinforcement, retreat 
was necessary only until reaching a position favourable for 
fighting, and for awaiting the co-operation of his allies. 
Waterloo, he well knew, presented these advantages : his 
march thither met with no annoyance from the French ; 
and the only fighting which took place on the 17th was at 
Genappe, in a cavalry action begun by our rear-guard. Bo- 
naparte following with his van-guard, reached the ground 
opposite to our position, and in the evening ordered a |«ir- 
tial cannonade to ascertain if we occupied the latter with 
an intention to remain. Concluding in the affirmative, he 
began arrangement* for a battle ; and next morning he 
continued under a similar impression, although in his army 
there was a general belief .that we would not venture to 
await their onset, At ten o'clock he perceived by his 
glass, in march at a great distance, a corps which he im- 
mediately concluded to be Prussians. This necessitated 
his posting a body of above eight thousand men on his 
right to receive them : a disposition which deprived him 
of his numerical superiority, and caused the battle of Wa- 



quence, out rainy repcucu tncir antagonists. .\s our re- goumoni, a cnaieau or 

enforcements came up, the superiority was progressively surrounded by an orcl 

acquired by us. The French were driven back, and Ney, would have favoured 

who commanded, sent to order up a body of twenty thou- right wing; but thouj 



grows in Flanders to a great height, came unexpectedly terloo to be fought between equal or nearly equal forces. It 

on some of our battalions, which suffered severely in conse- began soon after mid-day by an attack on the post of Hou- 

quence, but fairly repelled their antagonists. As our re- goumoni, a chateau or country-seat in front of our right, 

orchard. The possession of this point 
the approach of the French to our 

it up a body of twenty thou- right wing; but though they drove us i 

men, which had arrived within three miles of Quatre all their efforts proved ineffectual against o ; 

; but the answer was, that they had countermarched to tachment of guards, stationed in i 

Ligny by order of llonaparte. They were soon afterward* the court wall. ThU attack, though very obstinate and i 

ordered back, but were unable to join Ney until nine at guinary, wa* in the eye of either commander only a prelude 

night, when the lighting had ceased, and the field of action to the great onset in the centre, which commenced towards 

remained in possession of the British. The force engaged two o'clock, being planned by Bonaparte, and conducted 

on either side did not exceed twenty-five thousand men. by Ney, whose station during the action was in the high 

Our los* amounted to about five thousand ; whilst that of road leading straight to our centre. Our army made little 

the French appears to liave been considerably greater, show, the battalions being formed in squares, and partly 

Both sides fully expected a new battle the next morning, concealed from view by the sinuosities of ground ; whilst 

The British, by the arrival of all their division*, now formed between each square there were opening* sufficient to en- 

a large army. The French, still strangers to the firmness able the battalions to deploy into line, as well as to afford 

of our troops, attributed their failure to accidental cause*, our cavalry space to advance and charge. The squares 

and declared that their cavalry had been repulsed, pant were further placed en eckiquier, like a chess-board, so that 



'/mil it'uvaient pat j'ranehtmenl ttbordi Cennemi. 

Meanwhile there had been fought at Ligny a battle on 
u larger scale, and with greater preparation. On the slope 
of a rising ground, which, however, was much ex|x>sed, a 
Prussian army, of no less than eighty thousand men, await- 
ed the attack of Bonaparte. The fighting \ 



the enemy's cavalry, in venturing through an opening, ex- 
posed itself to a fire in front from the opposite square, and 
to a double flank fire from the squares which it had passed. 
Vet this firm array did not appal the French cuirassiers, 
who, confiding in pa.t siK.xesM.-s and in the protection of 
their armour, repeatedly tried the deadly experiment of 
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conspicuous, and never was it more effectually opposed, tonally at Brussels instead of keeping near to hia impu- 
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whether we consider the firmness of our troops, the judg 
roent of our general, or the efficiency of our artillery. The 
only ground gained by the French was the central point of 
La Haye Sainte and die space immediately in front of our 
line, — the whole being attended, said Ncy, by a carnage 
the most dreadful he had ever seen. Meanwhile Bona- 
partc watched anxiously the moment when a partial breach 
or disorder in our line should afford him a favourable op- 
portunity of attacking with his reserve. Ney repeatedly 
intimated an expectation of great success, but could re- 
port no positive advantage, even after the double charge 
made by the imperial horse guards at five in the after- 
noon. It became, however, indispensable to act, and Bona- 
parte could hardly doubt that the long-continued conflict 
must by this time have greatly weakened our line. Ac- 
cordingly, between six and seven o'clock, the imperia' 



tient coadjutor. Had the latter avoided fighting on the 
16th, and retreated only twelve or fifteen miles, the allied 
forces would have been completely in co-operation ; and 
their numbers, a hundred and sixty thousand, would have 
deprived Bonaparte of every chance of success. 

From Waterloo to Paris, the advance of the allies was 
an almost uninterrupted march ; marked on our part by 
the capture, by escalade, of two towns, Cambray und Pe- 
rorate, and on that of the Prussians by an unremitting 
pursuit of the enemy. On one occasion (the 2d of July, 
near Versailles), a corps of French cavalry re-asserted 
their claim to fame, and taught the Prussians the hazard 
of a precipitate advance ; but the success was partial, the 
evacuation of Paris unavoidable, and resistance hopeless, 
now that almost all Europe was pouring her armies into 
the French territory. Hence the second treaty of Pari*. 



foot guards, to the number of nearly thirteen thousand, concluded after many vain appeals to the generosity of the 
were drawn from behind the ridge which had hitherto allies, and which burdened France with contributions to 
covered them from our fire ; directed to advance along the the amount of nearly thirty millions sterling, exclusive of 
high road leading to our centre ; and harangued by Bona- the support of an allied army on her frontier. This army, 
parte, whom they answered with reiterated cries of Vive amounting at first to a hundred and fifty thousand men, 

' in 1817 to a hundred and twenty thousand, 
in the end of 1818, when all bore the as- 
tranquillity on the Continent. 



t h'tiipcrcur. We are now come to the decisive part of was 
the battle, that part in which, till now, whether at Ma- 
rengo, at Austerliu, or at Ligny, success had 
attended the charge of a fresh and numcrc 
what means did it fail at Waterloo? The 

I; that 



our line, though thinned, was 



reduced, were firm in their position, 
the duke, 'apprised of the approach of his allies, 



had uniformly pect of continued tranquillity on the Continent. 
ius corps. By The time is scarcely yet arrived for viewing, with the 
answer is, that calm impartiality of history, our war against Bonaparte ; 
■ordered ; that but the more reflecting part of our countrymen can liard- 
their position. ly fail to regret our participation in the war of I7U3. 
Those who know 



of I7U3. 



round an additional tVirce from his left to his at that lime, their general wish for [ 
centre, and directed our battalions to deploy from their condition of their army, can have no doubt that the effort* 
squares into a line four deep. Its formidable aspect, and which subsequently poured forth such a host of combat- 
the knowledge of the approach of the Prussians, prevented ants owed their existence solely to the threat, of the allied 
Ney from attempting the last resource, namely, a bayonet powers. Without these the jacobins would not have un- 
charge by the guards. Their ranks, however, were ra- utuphed, nor would a military adventurer, like Bonaparte, 
pidly thinned, for the fire from the British line was much have had the means of acquiring un ascendency. Louis 
more extensive and destructive than that of the columns XVL might have been brought to the scaffold, and rcpubli- 
of the enemy. It was now that the duke perceived the can visions might have prevailed for a season ; but the eyes 
approach of the Prussian main body, and ordered a ge- of the people would have been opened to the blessings of a 
ueral forward movement ; the French retired, at first constitutional monarchy much earlier than when threaten- 
slowly and in good order ; but seeing that behind them ed with invasion, and obliged, in self-defence, to throw un- 
ull was falling into confusion, the artillerymen and wag- due power into the hands of their new rulers. The first great 
gun train cutting the traces of their horses, and pressing error, that of the coalition of 17'J2, was the act of Aus- 
tria and Prussia ; but of the continuance of the continental 
war alter 17U5 we were almost the sole cause. Belgium 
and Holland had, it is true, fallen into the hands of France, 
and to recover them was an object of the highest interest , 
but in attempting this, our ministers made no adequate al- 
lowance lor the jealousies, the prejudices, we may add the 
incapacity, of the governments whose aid was indispensable 
to success. In 1803 circumstances had become extremely 
embarrassing. France was confirmed in the possession of 
the Netherlands and Italy, and at the disposal of an anibi- 



to gain the high road to which the Prussians were fast ad- 
vancing, the retreat soon became a rout. Our troops ad- 
vanced over tile field of battle, crossed the hollow beyond 
it, and towards nine at night reached the ridge occupied 
by the French staff during the day. Their task was now 
fulfilled, and the Prussians were left to pursue the flying 
enemy. The loss on our side amounted to thirteen thou- 
sand men ; that of the French opposed to us, exclusive of 
the loss caused by the Prussians, was about twenty thousand. 

This great bottle displayed no inanauvring ; the plan 
was formed, and the whole was a succession of impetuous 
attacks and obstinate repulses ; but the talents of either 
commander were not the less conspicuously displayed ; the 
one in making no fruitless application of his force, the 
other in never permitting the ardour of his troops to lead 



tious ruler, who studied in peace only the means of fur- 
ther encroachment. What course was our government to 
follow ? Were they to continue in peace, and to trust for 
our cvciitual safety to the progressive extension of our re- 
sources und the improvement of our army; or were they 
them from their ground" or to deviate from a defensive to resort to immediate war, und present, by our declared 
plan. Bonaparte committed two errors; first, throwiug hostility, a rallying point to other powers? An experien- 
uway his superb cavalry so early in the action; and, se- ced government would have preferred the former; the mi- 
coudly, as a consequence of this, ordering the advance of nistry of 1803 adopted the latter, not from views of am- 
his guards, who, though they might penetrate our line Irition, but from yielding to that popular impulse, which it 
ut a particular point, had no cliancc of gaining a victory would not, however, have been impracticable to guide and 
when unsupported by cavalry, and were besides likely to control. As to the course of the war, it was, during the 
be soon wanted as a rear-guard to their own army. In the first two years, a contest without decided success on either 
battle Lord Wellington appears to have committed no er- *ide. In its third year, an ill-conducted coalition gave to 
ror. On the preceding days his fault lay in supposing Bill- France that superiority which was to be expected in the 
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case of a great military power directed by a tingle head. 
Such, in a further degree, was die result of the continental 
operations of 1806 and 1 SOT. In 1808 Spain occasioned an 
unexpected change in the calculations of politicians, and 
showed, in an encouraging light, the power of popular re- 
sistance: still it* effects, aided even by our military means, 
produced little decisive of the grand objects of the war. 
We were proceeding with great zeal and gallantry, but 
without any definite hope or object, when a catastrophe) 
as little expected by ourselves as by the French, entirely 
changed the aspect of affuirs, and made it incumbent on 
us to omit no exertion, financial or military, to redeem the 
independence of Europe. The success was complete ; but 
it was not till the close of the struggle that we became 
aware of the amount of the sacrifices which had been in- 
curred in its prosecution. 

Parliament met on the 1st of February, and. after some 
business of minor importance, proceeded, in March, to dis- 
cuss the interesting question of our military peace esta- 
blishment The navy had been reduced with sufficient 
promptitude ; but there seemed, on the |wrt of government, 
a disposition to keep the army on a scale neither required 
by the general tranquillity of Europe, nor justified by our 
financial means, which exhibited several symptoms of de- 
Yet a motion for so moderate a reduction as ten 
from the proposed number of land forces was 
negatived by two hundred and two to a hundred and thir- 



had been adopted and promulgated relative to negro sla- 
very ; and England, which had procured the recognition 
of the one, undertook the honourable task of effecting the 
other. Rut the measures at first resorted to were by no 
means adequate to the accomplishment of the end in view, 
and of course failed. An attempt was made to mediate 
between the regency of Algiers and the kingdoms of Sar- 
dinia and Naples; and Lord Exmouth, with a fleet of twenty- 
six ships, of which six were of the line, was employed to 
superintend this negociation. His Lordship accordingly 
appeared before Algiers in the month of April 1816; the 
dey yielded ; and peace was re-established between these 
powers " en favonsent I'avarice du gouvememcnt Alge- 
rien." But all of a sudden the English government as- 
sumed a higher tone, and transmitted orders to Lord Ex- 
mouth to demand of the dey, first, the immediate libera- 
tion of all Christian slaves; secondly, restitution of the 
sums which had been paid by the courts of Naples and 
Sardinia for the ransom of such of their subjects as had 
' into slavery ; thirdly, the renunciation for 
practice of reducing to slavery the subject* of 
the unrtstian powers of Europe ; fourthly, an obligation 
to treat the subjects of Hanover on the same footing and 
in the same manner as those of Great Britain. 

The situation of Lord Exmouth was disagreeable and 
embarrassing ; inasmuch as he was called upon to 
in the month of May, conditions 



ty ; and, in long debates which ensued relative to the army those which had been tendered and accepted in 



ministers 



every point, and were likely to 



keen up the whole upon an expensive scale; when, on'the 
18th of March, after a long and anim 



ng anu animated discussion, the 
question of continuing the property-tax, modified to five 
per cent, was decided against them by a majority of thirty- 
seven ; there being two hundred and thirty-eight against 



of April immediately preceding. But the die 
cast Omar Pasha indignantly rejected the new proposi- 
tions which the admiral was commanded to submit to 
him ; and having assembled a general divan, obtained the 
concurrence of the tchiorbagis, the odobachys, and the 
yoldaches, who rent the Ik with their fefOCillSM eric-, de- 



two hundred and one. Tin's signal and unexpected defeat claring that they would rather perish than submit to pro- 
positions so humiliating. Pressed by the admiral, how- 
ever, to give a distinct and categorical answer, the dey 
had recourse to finesse. He was a subject he said, of 
the Ottoman Porte. 'Die uucation at issue was one of 
the highest importance, ana could not be resolved in a 
definitive manner by him and the militia of Algiers. It 
was therefore indispensable that he should take the or- 
ders of the grand seignior respecting it Lord Exmouth 
was not deceived by this specimen of Algerine diplomacy. 
He knew that the pasha was a man of resolution as well 
as of address ; that he was certain of the support of his fu- 
rious and fanatical subjects; and that hit sole object was 
to gain time in order to prepare for the conflict which, 
he foresaw, was impending. However, he affected to be 
for the present satisfied with the dey's answer, and with- 
drew to Gibraltar, ostensibly to wait for the decision of the 
Porte, but in reality for definitive orders from his own go- 
vernment The latter had already decided on its course. 

A powerful squadron was accordingly fitted out at 
Portsmouth, and dispatched to Gibraltar to reinforce the 
admiral, who, after its arrival, had under his orders five 
sail of the line, two of them three-deckers, five frigates of 
the largest and second class, five sloops of war, f 
vessels five gun-boats, furnished each with a i 

id carronade, and a dock-yard sloop converted into a 



I a relinquishment of the war malt-duty, and a 
general reduction of expenditure, which we should have 
in vain expected from the reason or reflection of our rulers. 

Another measure of importance was the regulation, af- 
ter a long investigation, of the civil list on a footing which 
was adopted as a standard in the beginning of the present 
reign. This was followed by acts for the consolidation of 
the English and Irish exchequers, and for the exemption of 
the bank from cash payments during two years ; and, final- 
ly, by an act for striking off a new silver coinage. Among 
the minor proceedings of the session may be mentioned a 
grant of L.60,000 a year to the Princess Charlotte and her 
husband, with a provision, unfortunately too soon required, 
of L.50,000 to the latter in the event of her demise. 

This year was distinguished by an important naval ope- 
ration, namely, the attack upon Algiers. A project had 
been submitted to the sovereigns assembled at V ienna in 
1814, and at Paris in 1815, for the expulsion of the Turk- 
ish militia from the Barbary states ; but the representa- 
tives of the cabinet of London opposed this proposition, on 
the pretext that the existence of these states had been 
guaranteed by treaties ; and as the scheme for expelling 
the Turks had been coupled with an absurd proposal to 
replace the janissaries with the conventual and military 
order of the knights of Malta, the success of the English 
opposition excited no regret' It was generally a 
however, that an end ought to be put to Christian si 
This was a necessary consequence of the principle 




pound a 
fire-ship 



all twenty-five ships 



of war. At Gibraltar six Dutch frigates, 

of Vice-admiral Van Capellen, requested to 



■ Speaking of this scheme. Colonel Juchrreau de Ssint Deny* remarks, " CVtsit mcttre le fanatisroe CatboHque t la place du fano. 
tisiac Mahometan : cVlail tuuslituer a one claw oiaivc et imprmluctive, une clasae egalement ennemie du travail et egalement <W- 
pourvue iTinuualrie. CVtait d'ailleurs un acte du pure dentence el oruauti! que de vouloir fain? gouverorr uoe population entiere- 
ment Muaaulmane par ilea uioines mililaire* qui n'avalent uli crees que pour combattre perpetuelienient et k outranee tous les enne- 
mis du bob* Chretien, et particulierement les disciples de Mahomet. Cependant ce projet abturde avail pu trouver des echo* panni 
lea diplomates du congee* de Vienne." Pp. 1 IB, 1 19. 
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Regency, join the British fleet in the approaching attack, and pro- 
V -T"" w ' bably had stations assigned them, although it docs not ap- 
pear in tfie very precise and masterly order of bottle given 
out by Lord Exmouth. The fleet arrived before Algiers 
on the 27th of August 1816. The wind was favourable, 
and a light breeze enabled the ships to take the positions 
which had been assigned to them. Lord Exmouth then 
transmitted his ultimatum to the dey. It embodied in 
substance the propositions presented in May, and required 
an immediate answer. None whatever was returned. The 
decision of the question was left to the arbitrement of 
battle. The fleet instantly weighed, and, led by the flag 
•hip, Queen Charlotte, of a hundred and twenty guns, 
came to anchor within pistol shot, or rather less, of the 
batteries on the Mole, and those situated towards the 
western part of the town. The Queen Charlotte anchor- 
ed across the entrance of the port, so as to take in flank 
and reverse such of the batteries as were furthest ad- 
vanced, and the was supported by the Superb and Im- 
pregnable, which were directed to anchor as close to her 
as possible, to be made fast to each other, and hove toge- 
ther in order to concentrate their fire. The Albion had 
orders to supply the place of cither of the two last men- 
tioned ships that might be thrown out; and, in case of 
both getting their places, to present her broadside against 
a flanking battery of three guns, and enfilade the northern 
part of tie works by throwing part of her fire upon the 
tier of the light-house battery. The Dutch appear 
taken their station on the left, in order to produce 




i of the British navy, and 
also without opposition. The dey, it is said, wished to 
avoid the reproach of being the first to commence hostili- 
ties ; and it has been thought that this capital fault contri- 
buted to decide the fate of the action. Hut this is a mis- 
take. Had the Algcrines opened their firo on the ships 
as they approached, the casualties might have been more 
numerous, but the result would have been the same. 

When the British line of attack had been completely 
established, two shots were fired on the flag ship from 
the grand battery of the Mole. The instant ho saw the 
flash of the guns. Lord Exmouth gave the word " Fire 
•way my lads," and the cannonade immediately became 
general. The battle commenced at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and continued without any intermission until 
nine in the evening, when a land breeze springing up, the 
ships weighed anchor, and gained an offing, to prepare, if 
necessary, for a renewal of the attack. While the combat 
was at the hottest, a detachment of English seamen and 
marines entered the harbour amidst a murderous fire of 
grape and musketry, and succeeded in setting fire to and 
destroying the whole of the Algerine fleet; an event 
which made a terrible impression on the population of 
Algiers, and in fact completed its demoralization. They 
then found what a formidable and daring enemy they had 
had the hardihood to contend withal ; and horror soon 
gave way to despair. The dey durst not risk a renewal 
of the combat; but next day (the 28th of August) gave 
his unqualified aasent to the propositions which, twenty 
before, he had scorned even to entertain. The 
i which Lord Exmouth had the glory to die 
first, the total abolition of Christian slavery in fu- 



ture ; secondly, the immediate liberation of all slaves with- 
in the territories and dependencies of Algiers, of what- 
ever nation they might be ; thirdly, the restitution into 
the hands of the English admiral of the various sums 
which had been paid since the commencement of the 
year by Christian powers for the rar 



dragged into slavery ; fourthly, an indemnification to the I 
English consul for the losses he had sustained, and an w 
apology by the dey in the presence of his ministers and 
officers for the indignities which the consul had suffered 
in being arrested and detained in prison during the battle. 
This was followed by the conclusion of b treaty of peace 
with the Netherlands, by which all arrears were discharged, 
and that country ceased to figure among the tributaries 
of Algiers. Such were the results of this memorable 
battle, which, to use the words of Sir Charles Ekins 
(iVora/ Rattle*, p. 304), " bore the character of a crusade 
in behalf of Europe, rather than on the part of Great Bri- 
tain alone, which excited a prodigious sensation through- 
out all Christendom, and which was believed to have put 
a final stop to Harbary piracies and depredations." 

A general want of work and reduction of wages conti- 
nued during the year, subjecting the lower orders to great 
distress, and exposing them to the arts of designing de- 
magogues. Large assemblages, particularly in Spaficlds, 
took place previous to the meeting of parliament ; and 
on the day of its opening (the 28th of January) the regent 
was insulted on his way to the House of Lords. A secret 
committee of each house was soon afterwards appointed 
to examine papers in the possession of government, said to 
bear evidence of serious projects of insurrection ; and each 
made a speedy report, declaring the existence of very dan- 
gerous societies. There was in these reports a strain of 
confident allegation, unaccompanied by specific proof or 
erate reasoning, which brought to recollection the 
imatory state papers of the French revolution, and 
the reports the appearance of documents framed lo 
and justify extreme measures. They 
r, the serious attention of the house, and 
the result was a bill for the suspension of the habeas cor- 
pus act during the current session of parliament ; a mea- 
sure carried in the Lords by a hundred and fifty to thirty- 
five, and in the Commons by two hundred and sixty-five to 
a hundred and three. Towards the close of the session 
a second report from the secret committees produced an 
act for continuing the suspension of the habeas corpus to 
the 1st of March 1818. 

The continued want of work, and the distress of the lower 
orders, led to an act for authorizing the issue of exche- 
quer bills to persons finding employment for the poor. 
The same causes inducing the public to call loudly for re- 
trenchment, the opposition, on the 25th of February, took 
the sense of the House of Commons on a motion to reduce 
the number of the lords of the admiralty, and mustered 
a hundred and fifty-two votes against two hundred and 
eight As an offering on the part of government to the 
prevailing demand for retrenchment, an act was passed for 
abolishing the two sinecure offices of justice in Eyre. 

Mr Abbot, who had filled the office of speaker of the 
house since 1802, finding himself incapable, from conti- 
nued indisposition, of performing its arduous duties, sent 
in his resignation, and was succeeded by the Right Ho- 
nourable Charles Manners Sutton. Mr Abbot was forth- 
with raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Colches- 
ter ; and, on the 6th of June, a vote passed the Common* 
for settling on him a life annuity of L.4O00. 

Parliament was opened on the 27th of January under 
which indicated that the want of work and 



rious than in the preceding year. A secret I 
appointed anew by each house, reported to that effect ; 
and on their recommendation was brought in a bill to 
indemnify persons, chiefly magistrates, who lied acted in 
apprehending and detaining individuals suspected of trea- 
sonable practices. This bill was not cat 



of their subjects aidcrablc opposition. 
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The death of the Princess Charlotte having caused a 
blank in the succession to the crown, the marriage of the 
royal dukes became a subject of consideration , but the 
provision for any increase of expenditure was exposed to 
difficulty, as well from the distress of the public, as from the 
near approach of the time when the members were to meet 
their constituents. A motion made by ministers to grant 
L. 1 0,000 additional to the Duke of Clarence was not sue* 
ccssfuJ, an amendment for reducing it to L.6000 having 
been carried by a hundred and ninty-three to a hundred 
and eighty-four. Votes, equally restricted, were passed 
in the case of the Dukes of Kent and Cambridge ; and an 
attempt to obtain a similar grant to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had been several years married, was negatived 
by a hundred and forty-three to a hundred and forty-six ; 
but a provision of L.6000 a year was made for the duchess 
in case she should survive him. 

Among the transactions of this year was a grant of 
L.400,000 to Spain, as a compensation for losses attend- 
that power. 



that of the neutral party. We allude to Mr Tierney's 
motion for an " inquiry into the state of the nation," which ' 
was negatived by three hundred and fifty-seven to a hun- 
dred and seventy-eight ; a division evincing that, though 
disposed to co-operate with opposition occasionally and 
for specific objects, the neutral party had no wish for a 
change of ministry. Encouraged by this success, Mr Van- 
sittart came forward with the bold proposition of new 
taxes, to the extent of L.8,000,000, on the ground of a 
sum of that amount being absolutely necessary to give 
efficiency to the sinking fund. Of this sum the chief part 
was expected from an increase of the duties on malt, spi- 
rits, and tobacco ; but part also was to be derived from a 
tax on foreign wool (Oil. per lb.) ; a most singular impost 
in a country where the exportation of manufactured wool 
forms a main branch of the national industry. Ministers 
were conscious of its injurious tendency, but were ob- 
liged to bring it forward as an equivalent to the landed 
interest, for the fresh burden exacted from them in the 
malt-duty. 

The further debates of the session related to the Catho- 




ried capital out ol the country, 

for a time at least, from diminishing its paper circulation, the insurgents. In the preceding session L. 1,000.000 had 

Mr Brougham having, early in the session, brought in a been voted for building additional churches and chapels 

bill for investigating the abuses of public charities, it was for the established religion in England | and this year 

referred to a committee, and. after some discussion in the L.100,000 was appropriated for a similar purpose to the 

Commons, passed to the Lords. There it encountered established church of Scotland. The last act of the ses- 

opposition from Lords Eldon and Kedesdale, and was sion was a grant made in July, of the limited sum of 

returned to the Commons with material alterations ; the L.50,000, to be shared by government ami 

commissioners charged with the inquiry being limited in tling on particular conditions at the Cape 

their powers, and restricted to charities connected with This was the first pecuniary aid given by government to- 

education. The act, however, passed in this state, and wards emigration, which is accounted by some the only 

the labours of the commissioners, like those of the com- remedy for our overstock of labourers and manufacturers. 



mittce on the education of the poor, have been productive 
of much public advantage. The session was closed on 10th 
June by a speech from the regent, containing a notice, 
not only of the prorogation, but of the dissolution of par- 
liament ; a measure which for many years had been an- 
nounced by proclamation. 

The new parliament met on the 14th of January 1819, 
and on the 2 1st proceeded to business. The demise of the 
queen having taken place during the recess (on the 17th 
November), one of the first measures was to vest the cus- 
tody of the king's person in the Duke of York, who, very 
imprudently, under the circumstances of the country, de- 
manded and received from parliament an annual allowance 
of L.10,000 for discharging an act of filial duty. This 
formed a striking contrast to the conduct of the Marquis 
of Camden, who, possessed of the lucrative sinecure of 
teller of the exchequer, relinquished L.9000 a year of it 
to the public ; a sacrifice noticed in honourable terms in a 
vote passed in parliament on the occasion. 

Such was the addition made to opposition, by an election 
under circumstances of general distress, that several mea- 
sures were carried in " 



surcs were carried in this session against ministers : in par 
ticular, a motion on the 2d of March, by Sir James Mac. 
kintosh. for a revision of the criminal code, where thi 



The revival of commercial activity in 1818 proved un- 
fortunately of short duration. Distress returned towards 
the end of that year, and assumed an aggravated aspect 
in the course of 1819. This produced popular assem- 
blages, and led, on Kith August, to an unfortunate scene 
at Manchester, in which the interference of the yeomanry 
cavalry to disperse a very numerous meeting of the people 
was productive of loss of life to a number of persons, and 
of bodily injury to a great many. The irritation excited 
among the lower orders by this proceeding, and by the con- 
tinued pressure of poverty, led to the dissemination of a 
spirit of discontent and insurrection which necessitated 
the assembling of parliament on the 23d November. The 
speech of the regent, as well as the discussions of both 
houses, were directed to this painful subject ; and the 
alarm excited among the aristocracy, joined to other con- 
siderations, having finally detached the Grenville party 
from the opposition, the latter now mustered in less for- 
midable array. On the division for an amendment upon 
the address to the regent, the numbers were a hundred 
three hundred and eighty. 



the 

were a hundred and forty-seven against a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, and a motion for a committee on 
the state of the Scottish burghs, carried by a hundred and 
forty-nine to a hundred and forty-four. In the division on 
the grant of L.10,000 to the Duke of York, the opposition 
mustered a hundred and eighty-six votes against two 
hundred and eighty-one. But the impression excited by 
these successes was greatly enfeebled by a motion, which 
arrayed on one side all the strength of government and 



and fifty against 

Several bills were afterwards 
for the prevention of disturbances. These 




posing a tax on the petty publications c 
lower orders : impeding the circulation of libels ; authoriz- 
ing the seizure of arms ; and forbidding military training or 
seditious meetings. These bills produced long and animat- 
ed debates ; but the most considerable division on the side 
of opposition, namely, that for limiting the act against se- 
ditious measures to three years instead of five, consisted of 
only a hundred and fifty votes against three hundred and 
twenty-eight. A motion of a more comprehensi 
for a committee on the state of the country was i 
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Itogency. in the Lords by a hundred and seventy-eight to forty 
(even ; in the Common* by three hundred and ninety-five 
to a hundred and fifty. 

After transacting this and other business of an urgent 
nature, parliament adjourned j but was soon after brought 
together by an event which, however conformable to the 
course of nature, was not at that time expected, namely, 
the death of George III. The day after the demise, agree- 
ably to established usage, both house* met, and took the 
oath of allegiance to the new sovereign. On the 2d Feb- 
ruary they adjourned till the 17th. the dar after the inter- 
ment of his majesty. On that day both nouses voted an 
address of condolence to the present king, after which 
they proceeded to transact such business as was pressing, 
and might, according to law, have continued to sit daring 
six months ; but ministers judged fit to resort to a disso- 
lution. Another election now took place under circum- 
stances of general distress. The new parliament met on 
the 21st April, and was opened on the 27th by Oeorge 
IV„ in • speech declaring his anxiety for strict l 
but regretting that the state of the country wa 
to admit of no reduction of the military force. 

The peace of Amiens at first gave hopes of the improve- 
ment of Ireland by the introduction of British industry and 
capital ; but these hopes were soon clouded by the renew- 
ed contest of 1803. 1 In that contest the public in England 
and Scotland joined with almost unexampled zeal ; but 
Ireland was less cordial, although it would be altogether 
erroneous to connect with any political party, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, tho miserable insurrection of the 
23d of July 1803. A plot to seize Dublin, almost as ex- 
travagant as that of the Cato Street conspiracy in Lon- 
don, was framed by a tew infatuated individuals : and in 
the tumult, which burst forth with great violence but with 
feeble means, I,ord Kilwarden, the chief justice, unhap- 
pily lost his life. A party of military soon dispersed the 
rabble; and of their leaders, most of whom were afterwards 
apprehended and executed, the only one entitled to no- 
tice was Robert l.mmett, a young man whose education 
and talents ought to have placed him above such despe- 
rate attempts. The alarm thus excited engaged some 
time after the attention of parliament, and led to the en- 
actment of two bills, one for a renewed su«|>ensiou of the 
habeas corpus act in Ireland, the other for trying rebels 
by martial law. 

The encouragement so generally given to the volunteer 
system in England and Scotland was not extended to Ire- 
land, from a dread of embodying indiscriminately a people 
of whom so great a proportion were disaffected. The yeo- 
manry, however, or select volunteers of Ireland, were very 
numerous, being about eighty thousand ; and they had 
been highly instrumental in putting down the unfortunate 
insurrection of 179a In addition to these, Ireland requir- 
ed a body of our regulars and militia amounting to nearly 
fifty thousand men as a defence against invasion, a gua- 
rantee of public tranquillity, and a check on illicit distilla- 
tion and smuggling. The return yielded by Ireland in the 
shape of revenue was small, but her supply of recruits to 
our army and navy was very considerable. 

The suspension of the habeas corpus act continued in 
1805, a year remarkable as the first in which the Catholic 
question was submitted to parliament. It was brought 
forward in the Commons by Mr Fox, in the Peers by Lord 
Orenvifle ; and curiosity was strongly excited in regard 
to Mr Pitt, who I tad lately accepted office without carrying 
his professed object, die grant of political privileges to 
the Catholics, 'the minister, however, extricated himself 
with address ; declaring that if his vote could give the Ca- 
tholic* what they desired, they should not long want it, but 
that at 
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claims; and this, in fact, wia sufficiently shown by the Begctirr. 
division which ensued, and exhibited three hundred and 1 t 
thirty-six votes against them, with only a hundred and 
twenty-four in their favour. Next year the appointment 
to office of Lord (ircnville and Mr Fox raised high the 
hopes of the Catholics ; but the known repugnance of the 
sovereign to their claims induced these ministers to dis- 
suade a direct discussion of the question in parliament, 
under an assurance that they would do whatever should 
be otherwise practicable for obtaining the removal of dis- 
abilities. Hence the bill of February 1807, which caused 
the dismissal of the (ircnville ministry, and excited such 
a ferment in England against the Catholics, as to render 
it wholly unadvisaWe to bring forward the question for se- 
veral years. 

In 1809 the Catholic committee in Dublin held public 
meetings, but confined themselves to preparing a new pe- 
tition to parliament. Next year they went much farther, 
and sought to assume an imposing attitude, proposing that 
ten persons should be deputed by each county to Dublin, 
and there form an assembly, charged not only with the 
duty of preparing petitions to parliament, but of taking 
measures for the redress of the general grievances of the 
Catholic body. The secretary for Ireland, Mr Wellesley 
Pole, alarmed at this design, addressed circular letters to 
the sheriffs of counties, requiring them to prevent the elec- 
tion of the proposed delegates, and even to arrest all per- 
sons taking part in such elections. But this order appear- 
ed too peremptory to the opposition, and a debate took 
place, in which Mr Wellesley Pole explained, that, so long 
as the Catholics confined their proceedings to petitioning, 
they had received no interruption ; but that the delegates 
proposed to go much farther, and that a body, under the 
name of a Committee of Grievances, had assembled week- 
ly in Dublin with all the forms of parliament. The bouse 
supported the measure adopted by Mr Wellesley Pole, 
and disapproved of the proceedings of the Catholics. Still 
the latter deemed this session not unfavourable to the dis- 
cussion of their political claims, on account of the laurels 
lately won by our armies in Spain and Portugal, which 
counted many Catholic* in their ranks. The question was 
brought forward by Mr Grattan, but lost by a large ma- 
jority in both houses. 

The same fate attended its discussion next 



Another year clap: 



d in the 



spring. 




n of 1813 it was 

brought forward with more combination and better pros- 
pects. Mr Grattan, supported by a part of the Cabinet, 
obtained the assent of the house to several preliminary 
resolutions; first, that the Catholic disabilities ought to 
be removed; secondly, that the Catholic clergy should 
bind themselves by oath to hold no correspondence with 
Koine except on ecclesiastical business ; and, thirdly, that 
two commissioners should be appointed for t 
the loyalty of persons recommended as de; 

the Catholics. The time occupied in 

to the Ca- 
tholic clergy in Ireland to testify their i 
ral of the provisions, jwrticularly from that which I 
ed their correspondence with Home. The knowledge of 
this dissatisfaction nude a deep impression on parliament, 
and gave a turn to the question which induced the sup- 
porters of the bill to withdraw it for that session. 

The ensuing year unfortunately gave further evidence 
of the want of temper and union among the Catholics. 
The court of Rome recommended their acquiescence with 
the propositions of Mr Grattan ; but meetings of the Ca- 
tholic board at Dublin disclaimed indignantly all foreign 
interference; and the clergy passed resolutions against the 
appointment of any Catholic bishop by the British govern- 
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. now led government to dissolve that body, and declare its 

' meeting* contrary to law. 

These dissensions prevented the question from being 
submitted to parliament in 1814. Next year it was brought 
forward by hir Henry Parnell, not by Mr G rattan, who 
declared that an unconditional grantof the demands of the 
Catholics was not to be expected, and that, without 
vating a spirit of conciliation, they never would »ih 
The motion was lost by a great majority. In 1816 it wns 
again brought before parliament, but in two distinct peti- 
tions, of which the more temperate, introduced by Mr 
Grattan, received the support of a hundred and forty-one 
against a hundred and seventy-two. 

In the year 1617 the question wa* proposed 
Grattan, with the same views as in 1813, and su[ 
by two hundred and twenty-one votes against two hundred 
and forty-five. The disappointment caused by thia failure 
was soothed not only by the large minority, but by a very 
substantial concession, obtained soon after, on the proposi- 
tion of ministers, namely, an act to enable Catholic officers 
in the army and navy to attain rank nearly on the plan 
proposed by the Grenville ministry in 1807. In 1818 the 
Catholic question was not agitated; but in 1819 the tone 
of that body having become more conciliating, Mr Grat- 
tan's motion for taking it into consideration was supported 
by two hundred and forty-one votes against two hundred 
and forty- three. Further details of the progreaa of this 
great measure towards a successful conclusion will be given 
in the course of the narrative.' 

There is another subject which deserves a particular 
notice in this place, more especially as it is connected with 
an event of deep and lasting interest. We allude to re- 
form in the representation of the people. For several 
years anterior to 1816, the question had been but little 
agitated, and teemed to be abandoned to occasional de- 
ciaimers and mere pot-house politicians. But the general 
distress which prevailed during that and the following 
years, with the discontent consequent on the privations to 
which the working classes were exposed, redirected their 
attention to a subject which they had too long lost sight 
of | and as it seemed obvious that the pressure of taxation, 
added to the evils occasioned by a transition from a state 
of war to a state of peace, formed the principal obstacle to 



the development of our resources, and the expansion of Regnrv. 
the productive powers of industry, an opinion began to v— "v"*"* 
gain ground among the people, that the evils under which 
they suffered would never be materially mitigated, much 
less effectually cured, until a reform had been effected in 
sun tation. One of the fin 
i of the revival of an interest in 



neeting, which 




by the 

place on the 2d December 1816 ; and although the l 
and violence in which that assemblage issued 
considerable alarm, and brought no little dil 
cause, yet the defeat of government in the i 
tions which followed, the continued pressure of '< 
by Mr and, above all, the invincible truth that the people were i 
pported adequately represented, and that they experienced many 
of the evils of the worst government under one held forth 
as the best, served to overcome every disadvantage, and 
to keep alive the interest which had previously been ex- 
cited. Tin.- Spafields riots were soon forgotten ; and al- 
though no overt manifestations of any consequence took 
place during the two following years, still the conviction 
of the necessity of parliamentary reform continued to gain 
ground, and the cause began to find advocates in quarter* 
where it had previously been regarded with indifference, 
if not with avertion. Reformers, though agreed in prin- 
ciple, were indeed much divided in regard to detail, or 
rather as to the extent to which the principle ought to be 
carried ; and extreme doctrines began to be openly and 
boldly promulgated by many persons, who about the year 
1819 received the appellation of radical reformers, and 
were at this time regarded with affected contempt, but 
with real terror, by the partisans of the existing system. 
But neither this diversity of views, nor the dread which 
many persons entertained or pretended of radical theories, 
retarded the progress of the cause, or prevented it from 
daily gaining new converts. On the 12th of July 1819 
Birmingham ventured on the bold experiment of electing 
a legislatorial attorney to represent that great town in the 
House of Commons ; and on the 16th of August follow- 
ing took place that memorable meeting at Manchester, 
already mentioned as accompanied with such disastrous 
reiul ts. 

the final act* of 1819, and of the reign of 
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Reign of George III. The public conduct of this monarch, and the 
Cleorge IV. tendency of die political principles by which it wa» govern- 
"■-""i - "— ' ed, the reader will judge of for himself, from the narra- 
tive of the events of his reign ; as to his private and do- 
mestic character, it is admitted on all hands to have been 
highly respectable. He was distinguished for probity and 
a sense of religious obligation ; in his habits and manners 
he displayed equal moderation and simplicity ; his dispo- 
sition, thrush unyielding, was benevolent ; and both as a 
husband and a parent he was highly estimable. His in- 
tellectual faculties, originally of no high order, were per- 
manently clouded by the constitutional malady which ex- 
hibited itself at an early period of his life ; he adhered 
with invincible obstinacy to the maxima of government 
instilled into his mind by his early instructors . and he 
cherished an attachment to the church of which he was 
the head, that amounted to a specie* of blind and blun- 
dering bigotry. Yet he loved and patronized the fine arts, 
particularly music and painting ; he collected a noble lib- 
rary ; he had a taste for agriculture and some of the me- 
chanic arts ; and he was at once plain and unpretending 
in his manners ; all which circumstances go very far in 
the case of a king. Hunting and the pcual laws against 
the Catholics formed the things which, next to his own 
family, he was most attached to ; and his scruples of con- 
science long stood iu the way of national justice. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

KEIGN OF OEOHOE IV. 

Accession of George IV — Assembling of Parliament — Message 
from tor King — Debates — Parliament dissolved— Cato Street 
Conspiracy-— Thlatlewood and his Accomplices selceil, convict- 
ed, and executed — Discontent. Fomented by Government 

Spies — Sever* Measures — The Queen. — Aversion of the King. 
—She Lands *t Dover — Message from the King respecting 
the Conduct of the Queen. — BUI of Pains and Penalties intro- 
duced — Proceedings thereupon. — Bill of Pains and Penalties 
thrown out— Scene in the House of Commons. — Character of 
the Proceedings sgainst the Queen — Stste of tbe Country— 
General Distress — Parliamentary Proceedings. — Grampound 
Disfranchisement Bill. — Droits of the Admiralty — Brougham's 
Education Scheme — Excitement connected with the Queen's 
Case. — Parliamentary Session of IR2I— Proceedings. — Circular 
Dispatch to our Missions Abroad— Earl Grey^ Motion— 
Other Proceedings connected with iu— Motion relative to the 
Declaration issued by the Congress of l.aybocb. — Internal Af- 
fair* — Mr Plunketl's Motion fur a Committee on tbe Catholic 

Question carried — Resolutions adopted Bills brought in — 

Consolidated into one. — Passed by the Common* — Thrown out 

in the Lords— Parliamentary Reform Mr lambton's Scheme. 

— Defeated by a manoeuvre — Resolutions proposed by Lord 
John Russell.. — other Projects. — (Irani pound disfranchised.— 
Mr Hume's efforts in favour of Retrenchment — Attempts to 
humanise the Criminal Code defeated. — Constitutional Asso- 
ciation — Distress of the Agricultural and Manufacturing Po- 
pulation — Conseoucnt I*roceedings in Parliament— Corona, 
tion — Death of Queen Caroline— State of Affairs at the com. 
mencement of IBi'l. — Session of Parliament — Ireland — Insur- 
rection Act, and Suspension of Habeas Corpus Other Mea- 
sures of Severitr — Insurrectionary Spirit unsubdued Cr po- 
pularity of the Lord-Lieutenant Reform. — Lord John Rus- 
sell's Motion— Mr Brougham's proposed Resolution respecting 
the Influence of the Crown— Burgh Reform— Mr Canning^ 
Dill for the Admission of Catholic Peers passed by tbe Com- 
mons but thrown out in the Lords — Finance — Retrenchment. 
— Reduction of the Navy Five per Cents — Scheme concerning 
the Naval and Military Pensions carried, hut rendered abortive- 
— Measures fur live Relief of the existing Distress — Commercial 
Affairs. — Repeal of the Navigation Laws. — Death of I ..nil l.nn. 
-dontlerry. — Changes in tbe Administration.— New Government. 
— Reform. — Continent al Relations— Congress uf Vcmna. — Af- 
fairs of Spain — French Invssion and Overthrow of the Consti- 
tution—Appointment of Commercial Agent* tv the New South 



American State* — Financial Operations Reduction of Taxes. Reign of 

—Sir James Msckintosh's Resolutions— Acta for the Amend- George I V. 
nunt of the Criminal Law— Ireland— Catholic Claims — Colo- *_i- t -s_' 
nisi Affairs. — Resolutions in regard to the Treatment of Slaves— 
Government Circular.— Character of Mr Canning's Policy- 
Independence of the South American States recognised — Mea- 
aurrs for unfettering Commercial I ntcrcuurse— Combination 
I.aws repealed.— Other Measures uf a similar kind Recipro- 
city System. — Legal Reform — Finanical Arrangements — Ire- 
land.— The Catholic Association — The Catholic Rent — Con- 
duct of the West Indis Planters — Proceedings in Canada and 
at tbe Cape of Good Hope. — Domestic Affairs — Meeting of 
Parliament — Catholic Association — Mill for suppressing it- 
Debates on this subject— Association reconstituted- — Bill for 
the Relief of the Catholics introduced— Two subordinate Bills. 
—Declaration of the Duke of York — The Bill pasted by the 
Commons, but thrown out in the Lords. — State of Ireland- 
Report of the Committee of the I-ords. — Other Proceeding* — 
Bill for the Protection of Masters ami Workmen against Com. 
lunation* — Modification of the Colonial System carried by Mr 
Huskiason — Details— Reduction of Taxation — Consequences 
of Excessive Speculation of WP.'a — General Panic and Distress. 
—A flair* of Itl'.'fl. — Meeting of Parliament. — State of the Coun. 
try— Measures for alleviating the general Distress— Small 
Note Circulation— Opposition of Scotland to the Destruction 
of its Small Note Currency— Successful — Branch Bank* esta- 
blished. — Advances on Deposit* of Goods and other Securities. 
—Discussions as to the Cause of the late Panic— Emigration 
Committee— Petitions from the Silk Manufacturers and Ship- 
owner*. — Mr Huakiason's triumphant Reply.— System of Free 

Trade — Budget Discussion thereon — rerminstion of tbe 

Burmese War. — Origin and Progress of this Contest — Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. — General Election. — Effects produced in 
Inland by the Catholic Association — Deficient Crop. — Scar- 
city. — Order In Council for relieving the Distress Meeting 

uf Parliament. — Lard Liverpool struck with Apoplexy — Mr 
Canning's Interviews with the King — He receives tbe Royal 
Commands to reconstruct a Cabinet — Consequent Ncgocistions. 
— Combination against Mr Canning — Cabinet formed — Mr 
Canning joined by the Whigs— His Ministry irresistible— 
Mr Canning'* Death— His Character as an Orator and States- 
man— Succeeded by Lird Goderich— Dissolution of his Go- 
vernment. — Parliamentary Session of llWtt-1'7 Corn Laws. 

Resolutions — New Bill passed by the Commons— Abandoned 
in consequence of the Duke of Wellington's Amendment In the 

Lords — A temporary Bill passed. — Other Questions Inter. 

ference iu behalf of Portugal. — Catholic Emancipation— Lost 
by a Majority of four — Duke of Wellington's Administration. 
— Dismission of Mr Hik-klsson. — Foreign Policy of Britain- 
State of our Relations with other Powers. — Portugal -Greece. 

— Turkey — Treaty of London. — Consequent Interference in 
the Contest between Owe Ottoman Porte and the Greeks. — Battle 
of Navarlno. — Results of this Action. — Expression* applied to 
It by the New Cabinet— Finance Committee— Government 
Annuities. — Error In regard to them — Settlement of the Coru 
Ij»i by Compromise — State of the Common Law Court* — 
E Hurts of Mr Brougham — Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Act*. — Sir F. Burden's Motion on tbe Catholic Claim* carried 

by a Majority of six Motion in the Lords to concur in the 

Resolution uf tbe Commons negatived — Proceeding* of the Ca- 
tholics — Mr Fitzgerald defeated in Clare — Mr O'Connell re- 
turned for Clare — Re-assembling of the Catholic Association 
in its original form — Proceeding* — Pledges to be proposed to 
Candidates — Party Feuds among the Peasantry hushed — 
Clubs. — General Organization— ^Mr Dawson's Speech at Drr. 
ry— Protestant Ascendency— Measures— Orange Lodges — 
JJrunswick Clubs— Division* tn tbe Cabinet on the Cslholie 
Question— Opposition of the King.— Duke of Wellington's 
letter la Dr Curtis— Recall of the Marquis of Anglesey. — 
Meeting of Parliament. — Catholic Question reomimrnded in the 
Speech from the Throne. — Catholic Association denounced— 
Hill introduced for putting it dawiL— Assnclation dissolves it- 
self — Rill passed. — Csimmiltee on the Civil Disabilities affect- 
ing Cat l.i.Ii.. • — Mr Peel's Speech in proposing it — Nslure of 
the Measure lmipused fur the relief or the Catholics. — Charac- 
ter of the Debates — I-arge Majority in the Committee Dis. 

eussion in the Lords — Relative Division in IH'JJI snd KU'J. — 
Royal Assent given to the Relief Bill — Disfranchisement of the 
Irish Forty- shilling Freeholders. — Injustice of this Measure— 
Parliament prorogued — Stale of tbe Country, — Character of 
the Administration — Parliamentary Reform. — Assembling uf 
Parliament in I83U, — Sir James Graham's Resolution. Va. 
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Motion tod ProeeedinfpL— Cry for Reform daily in. violence of their language had added to the ministerial Reign of 
ig_ lX^ittli mill C^hu racier ot O?oift?0 the 1* ourth* 



George III. closed his career on the 29th of January 
1820. He had been so long withdrawn from the eyes of 
the world, that the event could scarcely be called the ter- 
mination of a reign. The prince who succeeded him on 
the throne had virtually discharged all the office* of king 
for nearly eight year*. The same line of policy continued 
to be persevered in, as yearly as events permitted ; the 

the prosperity of the country received no sudden shock nor 
increase ; and public opinion went on to form itself, with- 
out experiencing any sudden impulse. The customary 
bell, which announced by its monotonous clang that a king 
had been gathered to his fathers ; the sorrow, real or af- 
fected, of personal friends ; a slight alteration in the tenor 
of writs ; and some unimportant changes in the arrange- 
ments of office, were the only indications that a new reign 
had commenced. 

The ministers, as a matter of form, resigned their places 
the day after the death of the old king, but were all of 
them immediately reinstated. It is the law and custom of 
the country, that if no parliament be in existence nt the 
death of the king, the last immediately revives, and con- 
tinues to sit for six months, unless dissolved at an earlier 
period by the new monarch. If a parliament, however, be 
in existence but not sitting at the time, it assembles with 
the least possible delay. The House of Commons met, on 
the present occasion, about noon of the 31st of January, 
and the Lords a little later in the same day. At this 
meeting no business was transacted beyond the simple 
ceremony of taking the oaths of allegiance. Some addi- 
tional members were sworn next day, when the bouse ad- 
journed till the 1 7th of February. This was done in con- 
formity with the uniform practice of parliament on the 
demise of a king to suspend its operations until after the 
funeral. 

On the day appointed both houses again met ; and by 
this time ministers had fully resolved upon the course they 
were to pursue. Messages from the king were presented 
by Lord Liverpool to the Peers, ahd by Lord Castlcrcagh 
to the Commons. The tenor of both was the same. The 

king felt persuaded that the House of Lords, and his faith- plea thut the power 
ful Commons, sympathised with the late loss which he and House of Commons, of 
the nation had sustained. He 



melancholy event imposed upon him the necessity of sum- 
- ment within a" 



j a new parliament within a limited period ; 
ed his opinion, that in the present state of public sentiment 
it was expedient to take this step without delay; and re- 
commended to the Commons to adopt, and to the Lords 
to concur in, such measures as might be found necessary 
to provide for the public exigencies during the interval 
which must elapse between the dissolution of the old and 
the opening of a new parliament. 

The reasons assigned by ministers for thus precipitat- 
ing the assembling of a new parliament were in themselves 
quite satisfactory. The quantity of business before the 
legislative bodies was so great, that it could not possibly 
be completed within the prescribed period. The assizes 
would take place during its continuance, and render the 
absence of many members necessary ; while the cares and 
bustle of an approaching election would distract the at- 
tention of all. Notwithstanding the weight of these argu- 
ments, the oppusition discovered, or affected to discover, 
another reason for the resolution which had been taken of 
dissolving parliament immediately. The unpardonable as- 
sault upon the people at Manchester during the preceding 
year, and the subsequent policy of ministers, had deeply 
' a large body of the lower orders; and the 



party, already numerous among the wealthier portion ofC^rgelV. 
the community, all the timid and wavering adherents of w Sr*" / 
opposition. That party saw, therefore, in the attempt to 
precipitate a general election, the desire of ministry to 
a parliament returned at a moment when the influ- 
of fear had materially swelled their majority, and se- 

lar int^^^J^^STs 
over the members in proportion as an appeal to 

In the desultory opposition, however, which was offered 
to the course recommended in the king's message, Mr 
Brougham was the only speaker who ventured to take this 
ground. The rest of his party, both in the Lords and the 
Commons, discussed the question as one of form and pri- 
vilege. Lords Lansdown, Grosvenor, and Carnarvon, in 
the upper house, and Mr Tiemcy in the lower, while 
they admitted the dissolution of parliament to be regu- 
lar and constitutional, objected to the recommendation to 
provide for it, as savouring of dictation, and infringing the 
liberty of the legislature. The ministerial party, however, 
strengthened as it had been by its accession of numbers, 
was too strong to be resisted. Dills were introduced, con- 
tinuing the mutiny act and the marine mutiny act until the 
a Mil of June. Certain sums of money were voted towards 
defraying the expenses of the army and the extraordinary 
civil charges. And in addition to these, two hundred 
thousand pounda were grunted " to»;ir<l< satisfying such 
annuities, pensions, or other payments, as would have 
been payable out of the consolidated fund of Great Bri- 
tain, or out of the civil list, in case the demise of his late 
majesty had not taken place before the 5th of April IbaiOV 
Ill is grant is in no other way remarkable than as having 
afforded the first opportunity of introducing a discussion 
which was destined to engross almost the whole utten- 
tion of parliament during that year. The opposition, un- 
derstanding that in this sum of two hundred thousand the 
queen's allowance was included, made a stand to have an 
express provision made for her. The resolutions were, 
however, agreed to without any alteration in their form- 
When carried to the House of Lords, they experienced 
on from Lord Lauderdale, on the 
en assumed by the 
the supplies andau- 
herwise than by the 
method of passing the appropriation bill, was 
an infringement on their lordships' privileges. This diffi- 
culty was met by Lord Liverpool, who moved i 
" thut this house, from the state of public I 
in the resolutions of the Commons, i ' ' 
act may be passed to give thera effect." These t 
arrangements huving been completed, parliament was dis- 
solved in the usual form on the 2!>th of February, and a 
new one summoned to meet on the 23d of April. 

In the mean time government was beginning to learn 
by experience the effects of attempting to repress by ar- 
bitrary enactments the public expression of popular feel- 
ing, in the growth of those dork and sanguinary plots 
which are ever the consequence of violent attempts to 
s title complaint Arthur Tbistlewood, a man of respec- 
table connections, and originally of some property, but 
who, by his own profligate habits, had been reduced to a 
state of abject poverty, entered into a conspiracy, with a 
few others of like desperate fortunes, to overturn the 
government. Tbistlewood'* plan was to seize the oppor- 
tunity of the late king's funeral, when it wus expected 
that all the military would be engaged ot Windsor, to make 
themselves masters of London, and plunder the shops. 
Having, by the license they held out, attracted a sufficient 
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Reign of force of the needy and discontented to rally round them, 
George IV. he proposed to establish a provisional government, and 
'— t"""*"' send to the sea-ports, to prevent all gentlemen from leaving 
England without passports. '1 hp more sanguinary hrut.tlity 
of his uneducated companions in part overruled him. It 
was resolved to assassinate llie minister*, when assembled 
at a cabinet dinner at I>ord Harrowby's. While one party 
effected the massacre, others were to seize the two pieces 
of cannon in Grays-inn l.ane, und the n i x pieces in the 
artiHery ground. Emissaries at Hyde I 'ark were to in- 
tercept any messenger dispatched to Windsor. A body 
of conspirators were to cross the Thames and take the 
telegraph, to prevent any communication with Woolwich. 
The Mansion House was fixed upon as the seat of the 
provisional government. A few disbanded soldier* had 
been induced to join in the plot; a motlev assortment of 
arms had been provided ; and proclamations were written 
out in the name of the provisional government, for the 
purpose of being stuck up on the walls. 

The conspirators were as deficient in caution as their 
plot was in any reasonable likelihood of success. They 
were surprised in the garret or hay-loft in lato Street 
where their meetings were held, on the evening of the 
y, the same on which the massacre of the 
i wai to have been perpetrated. After a despe- 
in which one police-officer was killed, and 
nded, the greater part of the bud 
'I'histlcwood and some others were 
till next day. A few of the more cowardly 
turned king's evidence, and the guilt of the conspirators 
was clearly established. Five of them. Thi*tlcwood the 
originator or the plot. Brunt his lieutenant, Ings, who was 
to have been secretary to the provisional government, 
Tidd, and Davidson, a man of colour, were ordered for 
execution, and suffered the penalty annexed to treuson 
on the 89th of April. 

The most diligent inquiries of government could not 
discover any ramifications of the plot. Every thing that 
has since transpired strengthens the belief that these des- 
peradoes stood alone. Thistlewood had, a short time be- 
fore his arrestment, made a tour through the manufactur- 
ing districts of England and .Scotland. There can be 
no doubt that he had endeavoured to engage the radical 
jKirty in some undertaking equally violent with that for 
which lie suffered, but more extensive. About the close 
of lMl'J, or early in IHSJO, a messenger was dispatched to 
Thistlcwood from Leeds, to assure him that he need look 
tor no assistance from the country in his attempt. The 
opinion of his want of success in the attempt to stir up the 
working classes to co-operate with him, is further corrobo- 
rated by the coarse manner in which he affirmed to one 
of his associates, that " no one who was worth ten pounds 
was worth any thing for the good of this country." 

Still, although even the discontented portion of the com- 
munity turned with disgust from projects of assassination, 
there was much in the disposition of the lower orders to 
afford grounds for apprehension to the ministers under 
whose auspices Castlcreagh's acts had been introduced 
and passed into a law. Throughout the manufacturing 
districts the working classes wi re associated iu unions. 
The writer of this sketch remembers in the autumn of the 
preceding year to have accidentally overheard a discus- 
sion held by a pretty numerous body of weavers in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. The prevailing sentiment 
seemed to be, that the interests of the rich were diame- 
trically op|>osed to those of the poor ; anil the conviction 
was pretty generally expressed, that a time \*as mar at 
hand when the relative positions of the parties would be 
inverted. In litis state of aflairs spies were liberally dis- 
I through the disaffected districts ; ami these' 



whether with or without the encouragement of ministers, Reign of 
endeavoured to break the force of public discontent by George IV. 
encouraging partial explosions. In the course of the ' " " r*^ 
month of March, inconsiderable bodies of the people rose 
in arms in Lanarkshire and Yorkshire. These demonstra- 
tions, by alarming the holders of prope r t y , attached th cm 
more firmly to government. The punishment of the in- 
surgents cast a damp over the spirits of the disaffected ; 
and, to strengthen the impression, the most severe mea- 
sure authorized by the late laws was likewise awarded to 
every man who expressed in strong language his disappro- 
bation of the policy of ministers. 

The events to which we have hitherto adverted served 
either to indicate the strength of the ministry or to in- 
crease it. The elections to the new parliament left them 
much in the same position in which they were at the dis- 
solution of the old. But a discussion was impending over 
them, which threatened to task their powers to the utmost. 
The dispute between the Prince and Princess of Wale* 
was a matter of very secondary importance compared with 
that between the king and queen of England. The hatred 
which George IV. entertained for his consort was invincible. 
He had relinquished his early principles and most inti- 
mate friends, rather than struggle with a party which he 



blished in power ; he had coi 
icy they had adopted, without 
; he was contented that the 

disp^sTtion left" 



he had conformed to 

fa 



, but his 

the question was urged of conceding even the 
resemblance of respect to the queen. Her 
omitted in the liturgy ; the utmost anxiety was displayed 
to avoid, if possible, making any parliamentary provision 
lor her as queen ; the common civility of announcing to 
her the death of her father-in-law, who was moreover her 
blood relation, was not observed ; and she was given to un- 
derstand, that if she attempted to return to England, the 
would be instantly visited with a bill of pains and penal- 
ties. But her majesty stood upon her rights ; and after se- 
veral ineffectual negociations on the part of those friends 
of the royal disputants, who feared the consequences of a 
public agitation of the question at issue between them, 
she landed at Dover in the month of June. Her journey 
to London was a triumphant progress ; and her reception 
there by the populace most enthusiastic. 

On the 6th ot June, the Earl of Liverpool in the Peers, 
and Lord Castlereagh in the Commons, presented a mes- 
sage from the king, recommending to the immediate at- 
tention of these bodies " certain papers respecting the 
conduct of her majesty since her departure from the coun- 
try." The Lords, after slight discussion, referred the com- 
munication to a secret committee. The same course was 
at'optcd by the Commons, but al ter a more violent debate. 
Her majesty's friends had in that house touched upon the 
subject even before the dissolution of the old' parliament. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton had complained of the uncon- 
stitutional dictation to the church of Scotland on the point 
of praying for the queen. The resolutions by which a tem- 
porary supply was voted to the king had not been allowed 
to puss without the question being asked, in what manner 
the interests of the queen were to be secured. Now the 
storm burst in iu full strength on the heads of i 
Not a few members declared, that without examining wit- 
nesses, they were convinced of her majesty's i 
the line of conduct which the i 




The guilt or innocence of Queen Caroline is a question 
of very subordinate importance in an outline like the pre- 



sent. It deserves attention merely because of the influence 
e public mind, and iu effects upon the 
of event*. Now that the excitement of 



it exerted upon the 
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Reign of the contest has subsided, few, we believe, would assert her 
George IV. innocence ; but if ever «u» picious conduct was susceptible 

^ — ~v-«- / of an apology, it was in her case. Viewed ai a private in- 
dividual, the kinc had no right to complain of her behaviour. 
The allegation that the honour of the country was at stake, 
was a transparent disguise, through which his obstinate 
indulgence of a private pique, at the hazard of national 
tranquillity, was clearly discernible ; while the ministers, 
who were servile enough to pander to this royal self-will, 
disgraced themselves for ever ; and that this was the feel- 
ing of the wealthy, as it was of the poorer classes, is evi- 
dent from the narrow majorities which an administration 
so strong on every other question commanded in behalf 
of their bill against the queen. 

A brief sketch of the proceedings in the House of Lords 
will suffice to show the character of the prosecution. On 



will suffice to show the character of the prosecution. On sure. Again, by adopting the mode of pre 
the 5th of July Lord Liverpool presented a bill of pains prosecutors escaped the necessity of fur 
and penalties against the queen. Her petition to^be heard list of witnesses, and thus cripp'led^her 



the 6th her majesty again petitioned the house, re- 
that if their Lordships were resolved to refuse 
a hearing at that stage, and likewise to refuse a list 
of the witnesses to be adduced against her, they would at 
least allow her counsel to state at their bar the nature of 
her claims. This request was in so far complied with, that 
Messrs Brougham and Denman were heard relative to the 
mode and manner of the proceedings to be had upon the 
bill, and the time when these proceedings should take 
place. Their arguments were ineffectual. A list of wit- 
nesses was refused. The bill was ordered to be read a 
second time, and evidence to be led during its second 
reading. The proceedings commenced on the 17th of 
August, and were continued, with scarcely any intermis- 
sion, till the 4th of November. On that day the Lords 
resolved that the bill should be read a second time, by a 
majority of twenty-eight, in a house of two hundred and 
eighteen. The divorce clause was warmly attacked in the 
committee, but finally retained by a majority of sixty- 
seven in a house of a hundred and ninety-one. V> hen 
their Lordships came to divide upon the question of the 
third reading, it was still carried in the affirmative, a hun- 
dred and eight voting for, and ninety-nine against it- Lord 
Liverpool immediately announced, that, looking to the 
narrow majority and the temper of the country, he had 
come to the determination not to proceed further with the 
measure. He accordingly moved that the bill do pass that 
day six months. 

During the trial repeated attempts had been made by 
the House of Commons to put a stop to the proceedings. 
Ministers, unable to parry the reiterated and vehement at- 
tacks directed against them, had recourse to repeated ad- 
journments. No sooner had the bill been thrown out than 
the House of I«ords adjourned to the 23d of November, -to 
which day the House of Commons at that time also stood 
adjourned. There was a call of the house for that day, 
and Mr Brougham having communicated to the speaker 
that a message would be sent down from the 
gested at the 
in order that I 

i Lords. At one o < 
chiefly of the opposition party, 
were present, but the speaker did not appear. He was un- 
derstood to be closeted with Lord Castlcrcagh. At length 
he entered the house, and exactly at two the reading of 
prayers concluded. Mr Denman immediately rose and an- 
nounced that he held in his hand amessagewhich the queen 
" >d him to present to the house. Before he 
the deputy usher of the black rod entered. 



Bid be sent down rrom the queen, sug- 
time his taking the chair at one o'clock, 
nipht be an opportunity of receiving the 



could proceed the deputy 
His appearance was the signal for 
" Withdraw r 



" Mr Den- 
fifty 



The usher summoned the house to attend the lords com- Reign of 
missioncrs in the House of Peers. Amid the surrounding George IV. 
clamour he was inaudible ; nevertheless the speaker rose, ^— -y-*»«' 
and, accompanied by Lord Castlereagh and the chancellor 
of the exchequer, followed, amid cries of " Shame !" both 
from the opposition and ministerial members. The speaker 
on his return declared the house adjourned to the 23d of 
January. 

Respecting the rank injustice of the proceedings against 
the queen there cannot now be two opinions. She was 
attacked by an anomalous procedure, which waa neither 
trial nor bill of divorce. The pains and penalties inflicted 
by the bill were such as could not have been extended to 
any other English subject. The law of England guarded 
every other woman in the kingdom against such a mea- 
sure. Again, by adopting the mode of procedure by bill, her 

by allowing the measure to drop after the'third reading 
had been carried, the ministers clearly established that the 
personal degradation of the queen was all they sought for, 
and that the vindication of the national honour was a mere 
pretext. In what other instance was that iron administra- 
tion known to pause out of respect to public opinion ? The 
effect of the proceedings upon the power of the ministry 
was twofold. It distracted the attention of the country 
for a time, and men ceased to brood so incessantly over 
their distress ; but, on the other hand, it swelled the ranks 
of opposition, and embittered its tone of feeling. 

Amid these stormy discussions, in which the remotest 
districts keenly participated, the more vital interests of 
the country were comparatively neglected. Still the uni- 
versal stagnation of business, and the consequent suffering 
of all classes, did not admit of their being entirely neglect- 
ed. A petition from the merchants of London, presented 
by Mr Baring, elicited an animated and instructive dis- 
cussion of the causes and remedies of mercantile distress, 
but without leading to any result. The subject was re- 
sumed on the 11th, when a petition was presented from 
Birmingham, but with as little effect. On the 16th Lord 
Stanhope called the attention of the Lords to the distress 
of the working classes, and moved for a committee " to 
inquire into the best means of giving employment to the 
poor, especially in the manufacturing districts." Lord Li- 
verpool exposed in the most lucid manner the visionary 
nature of the schemes suggested by Lord Stanhope, and 
the motion was negatived without a division. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdown s motion on the 26th, for a committee 
to inquire into the means of extending the foreign com- 
merce of the country, which waa agreed to, drew from 
Lord Liverpool an exposition of his views of commercial 
policy. He insisted upon the necessity of adopting a com- 
prehensive system, and adhering to it ; remarked that the 
fewer laws there were, the better; disapproved of the views 
adopted by those who represented the interests of the 
farmer and" the manufacturer as adverse; and, after pro- 
pounding many excellent principles, and protesting against 
their practical application, came to the conclusion that there 
was no harm in inquiry, but great danger in action. On 
the motion of Mr Baring, a similar committee was appoint- 
ed by the Commons on the 5th of June. The first report 
of Lord Lansdown's committee was presented on the 3d 
of July. It was confined to v» inquiry into the state of 
the timber trade, and an investigation of the means of its 
improvement. A motion made by Lord Milton the same 
evening in the House of Commons, for repealing the duty 
on the importation of foreign wool, was negatived without 
a division. 

The distress was not confined to the manufacturers ; for 
of the House of Commons groaned beneath a 
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that they be referred to a select coro- 

\ on them. The interests of 
ai stake, ami, nolwi 
opposition of ministers, n majority of 
" in favour of a committee. Mr " 
of the house, in 
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Mr Brougham moved for leave to bring in a bill Hrign of 
etter education of the poor in England and Wile^T IV. 
t there ^ were, in the^end 



of Jun 
for the 
He 



lit be appointed at a time whin thei 
ce. MrUobin son (president of the 





a full attendance. 

of trade) proposed next evening, with u view to neutralize 
the effect of Mr Sumner's motion, that the labour* of the 
committee should be restricted to devising means for the 
ventinn of frauds in striking the average* under the 
i of 1815. Thi* motion was carried by n majority 
twenty-three. When Mr H. .Sumner 
the report of the committee on the I 



six hun- 

children; and that taking the 
whole children of the kingdom as one ninth or one tenth 
of the population, this provision would suffice for no more 
than one fourteenth or one fifteenth of their number. But 
from this six hundred and fifty-five thousand were to 
be deducted thirty-three thousand who were at dames' 
schools, where they learnt next to nothing; a deduction 
which would reduce the number educated to one sixteenth. 
Previous to the establishment of schools under the Bell 
and Lancaster system, it was only one twentieth. There 
were three thousand five hundred parishes in England 
without schools. The proportion educated varied in the 
different counties from one forty-sixth to one eighth. It 
was found that crime kept pace with the want of educa- 
tion. Mr Brougham's bill embraced four objects; — the 
foundation of schools ; the appointment and removal of 
masters ; the admission of scholars ; and the improvement 
of the old education endowments. According to the ratio 
of schools in the county of Devon, the total outfit would be 
eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds; according to that 
of Cumberland, only four hundred thousand pounds. The 
annual expense might average a hundred thousand pounds. 
The motion having been agreed to, Mr Brougham brought 
in his bill on the 8th of July. 

During the closing months of the year the queen con- 
tinued the great object of attention, and the press labour- 
ed incessantly to keep up the excitement. The Whigs 
and reformers, encouraged by the popular feeling which 
was thus excited against ministers, again put themselves 
in motion. Meetings were held in different parts of the 
country, at which strong resolutions were adopted respect- 
ing the necessity of a reform in parliament. In this tem- 
per of the country the legislative session of 1821 com- 
menced on the 23d of January. 

The opening speech from the throne was eminently 
vague and unsatisfactory. The only allusion to the revo- 
lutions in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, consisted of an as- 
surance that the country continued at peace with foreign 



Jicfcth of July, 
the narrow limits within which the in- 
quiries of the committee had been restricted, and express- 
ed his convietion, that unless much more was done for the 
agricultural interest, the difficulties under which it labour- 
ed must ultimately prove overwhelming. Mr Western 
added, that the committee had recommended a new mode 
of taking the averages, but that it was one which would 
rather facilitate than retard the opening of the ports. 

The only other important discussions in iwrlinment dur- 
ing this agitated year regarded parliamentary and finan- 
cial reform, and the education of the poor. To the first- 
mentioned head belongs the fate of u bill (Missed by the 
Commons for suspending the issue of writs to four boroughs 
convicted of rorrupt practices, and which was allowed to 
fall to the ground m the Lords, not having reached a se- 
cond reading at the time when parliament was dissolved. 
I^ord John Russell's bill for the disfranchisement of (irarn- 
pound was read the first and second time on the 9th and 
17th of May. Lord Castlereagh and Mr (.'arming attack- 
ed with much inveteracy the clause which proposed to 
transfer the franchise to the town of Leeds, on the ground 
that this would be '* to admit all thut had been urged on 
the question of iNirliamentury reform." On the 2ath of 
May Lord Archibald Hamilton called the attention of the 
house to the absurd and unjust system by which, in Scot- 
land, the right of voting had been detached from the pos- 
session of the soil. He intimated an intention of submit- powers, and an expressed determination, should the events 
ting a measure to restore the franchise to the real land- in Italy lead to hostilities, to preserve this country from 
owners, continuing their votes to all such ; 
them. Under the head of finance we may class 
made by Mr Brougham on the droits of admiralty. In 
lent speech he demonstrated that the property 
in that fund by the crown was unwarranted by the 
constitution ; dangerous to the liberties of the subject, since 
parliament had no control over it ; an inducement to the 
piratical commencement of hostilities, without a declara- 
tion of war; mid burdensome in the highest degree. Mr 
Canning spoke at great length, but adduced only one ar- 
gument. " The system of the civil list was more adapted 
to a monarchical constitution than that of the American 
government could be ; and he would not be induced by 
any pecuniary temptation to the sovereign, to strip off 
trappings which were neither costly to the people nor 
dangerous to the constitution." Sir James Mackintosh 
and other eminent members of the op|M>sition urgued on Mr 
Brougham's side of the question at great length ; but the 
only other speaker of the ministerial party was the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who contented himself with point- 
ing out some discrepancies of opinion among his antago- 
nists. Mr Brougham's motion was lost by a majority of a 
hundred and eighteen. 

We have now arrived at the Inst topic which we indi- 
cated as huving in the course of the vear IM20 occupied 
the attention of the House of Commons. On the 2Sth 



to the real land- In Italy lead to hostilities, to preserve this country fro 
as now possessed participation in them. The truth was, that Lord Cast) 
Y class the attack reagh had committed himself with the allied sovcreigi 



more than the spirit of the country could tolerate ; and I 
only course left open for ministers was, to profess a strict 
neutrality, even between opposing principles. About the 
opening of the session a circular dispatch to his majesty's 
ministers at different courts, disavowing, on the part of 
Great Britain, any participation in the plans of the allies, 
dated the 19th of January 1821, was communicated to 
both house*. This document was by no means satisfac- 
tory to the opposition. Lord Grey moved, on the 19th of 
February, for the production of all the communications be- 
tween the British government and that of Naples relative 
to the late occurrences in thut kingdom. The noble earl 
maintained that 44 England, by assuming the tone of neu- 
trality at the moment she did, gave her tacit approbation 
to the conduct of Austria." The mirnsUrs asserted the right 
of on independent nation to regulate it* own government, 
but admitted the case of Naples to be on exception. The 
Earl of Liverpool affirmed, that the document already sub- 
mitted to the house afforded sufficient evidence of the good 
faith of government towards Naples ; and the motion was 
ultimately negatived without a division. Lord Grey's mo- 
tion was followed up by one on the part of Lord Lansdown 
on the 2d of March. Hia lordship proposed to thank the 
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Reign of his majesty's ministers at foreign courts; to express the sa- Castlereagh had by this time succeeded, on the death of Hrijrn of 

George IV. tisfaction felt by the house at his majesty's refusing to par- his father, to the paternal title) opposed to this motion Georgr 1 V. 
» ticipate in the designs of the allied sovereigns; and to in- his never-failing answer, that it was unnecessary. " The > *^V^- / 
timatc its earnest hope that -his majesty would exert his declaration of the 19th of January had announced to the 
influence with the allied powers to prevent or repair the world our dissent from the principles acted upon at Trop- 
conscqucnces of measures which might eventually disturb pau and Laybach, and no good could result from engag- 
the tranquillity of Europe, and which threatened the inde- ing in a war of state papers." Mr Wortley's motion was 
ndence of sovereign* and the security of nations. Lord accordingly negatived. The only other discussions re- 

' "i occurred du- 
>of 

slave-trade, 

sugges- agreed to without the sanction of minister*, but likewise 
i bv arms. The result of the debate was a majority of 



pen 
Liv. 



Liverpool condemned the principles of the allies ; but spec ting the foreign policy of Britain which < 
maintained that England had no right to prescribe a rule ring the year 1821 were, an address from bo 
of conduct to Austria, and that it was unwise to remon- parliament to the throne on the state of the 
atratc when we were not prepared to enforce our sugges- agreed to without die sanction of minister*, 

without any active opposition on their part; 
for inquiry into the conduct of Sit 



A like i 



i of hostile 



in the House of Commons. The morion of Si'r James Mac- 
kintosh for the papers called for by Lord Grey was made 
and negatived on the 21st of February. The only novelty 
in the ministerial defence was Lord Castlereagh s asser- 
tion, that the declaration emitted by the allied sovereign* 
assembled at Troppau did not contain their final deter- 
mination. The event has not borne hi* lordship out in 
this assertion. The motion was negatived by a consider- 
able majority. The pretext laid hold of for resuming the vernmcnt, and an 



land, the lorj high commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
which was negatived. 

The speech glanced at the internal affairs of the nation 
in a manner quite as unsatisfactory as that in which it 
treated foreign relations. Several branches of manufacture* 
and commerce were said to have improved, and the amount 
of revenue to have increased, avowedly from new taxes. 
The speech concluded with an expression of 
in the popular attachment to the king'* 



discussion in the Commons differed from that of Lord 
Lnnedown. Sir Robert Wilson moved, on the 20th of 
March, for the production of a letter from the English am- 
bassador Sir William A'Court to the Neapolitan minister for 
foreign affairs, in which it was declared llmt England in- 
tended to remain neutral, unless interference " should ho 
rendered indispensable by any personal insults or danger 
to which the royal family may be exposed." Sir Hubert 
maintained that the right claimed to interfere if the royal 
family of Naples were exposed to personal insult or dan- 
ger, was incompatible with the rights of independent na- 
tion*. Ministers contended that the interpretation of" Sir 
William A'Court'* letter was strained ana unjust. The 
motion was subsequently withdrawn. Here the matter rest- 
ed till after the breaking up of the congress of Laybach. 
The final declaration of its members, that " useful or ne- 
cessary changes in legislation, and in the administration 
of states, ought only to emanate from the free will, the 
intelligent and well-weighed conviction of those whom 
God hath rendered responsible for power,"— and that they 
regarded " as legally null, and as disavowed by the prin- 



to preserve respect for 



tablished institution*. The opposition, still much inferior 
in numbers to the ministerial adherents, but strong m it* 
reliance upon the popular feeling, and encouraged by the 
wavering allegiance of the country gentlemen, whose suf- 
ferings hod led them to doubt the infallibility of the party 
to which they had hitherto adhered, made no hostile de- 
monstrations upon the moving of tile address, which, as 
usual, was a mere echo of the speech. It scarcely allow- 
ed, however, a day to elapse before it commenced a series 
of attacks upon the whole system of ministerial policy. 
The session of 1821 was one of unmtcrmitting hostilities 
directed against ministers in -every department, the admi- 
nistration preserving in almost every instance the attitude 
of defence. 

The first question started by the member* of opposi- 
tion was one of constitutional reform. With considerable 
tact they selected one, upon the merits of which the mi- 
nisterial phalanx, nay the cabinet itself, was known to be 
divided in opinion, namely, that of Catholic emancipation. 
By this arrangement they secured a prospect of disturbing, 
in some measure, the harmony of their adversaries, and at 



ciples which constitute the public right of Europe, all pre- the same time exposed themselves to less unanimous ho*- 
tended reform* operated by revolt and open Inutility," — tility in the opening of their campaign. Mr Flunkett moved, 
was regarded by the whole English nation as directly con- on the 28th of February, that the state of the laws affect- 
deninatory of its constitution, and subversive of the inde- ing Roman Catholics be taken into consideration by a com- 
pendence of all nations. Mr Hutchinson attacked mini*- mittec of the whole house. Mr Peel stood forward as 
tcrs on the 20th of June for their tame acquiescence in the champion of the party opposed to concession, and the 
the monstrous doctrines promulgated by the despots of the members of that party mustered in strength ; but the mo- 
Continent, and proposed an address to the throne, colling tion was carried by a majority of six. On the 2d of March 
upon the king to assume an attitude of more determined the house according 
opposition to the introduction of new principles into the the purpose of ml . 

law. of nations, which, if acted upon, " would not only claims. Mr Munkett was prepared to prosecute his , 

pevent the establishment of all rational liberty, but tend vantage, and submitted six resolution* for the adoption of 

to render perpetual despotisms of the worst kind." The the house. Their purport was, that 

motion was negatived by a large majority, on the ground oaths required to be taken by ] 

itly ex- 



that the circular of the 19th of" January 



enjoyment of 



franchises. 



such parts of the 
qualifying for the 



i ctv: 



ii rights, 



as mere- 



prcssed the views entertained on these point* by the Eng- |y declaimed a belief in the speculative religious opinii 
lish nation. A yet stronger indication of the feeling of of the Roman Catholics, ought to be repealed; that 
the country on this point wa» given to minister* next day, word " spiritual," which occurred m the oaths of I 
when one of their most influential and strenuous support- macy, should be declared to import merely 
ers, Mr Stuart Wortley, in moving for copies of the declara. kings of this realm should govern all estates a 
tion issued by the courts of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, committed to their charge by God, whether they be ce- 
roid of the circular dispatch published at I-ayhach on the clesiastical or temporal, and restrain, with the civil sword, 
12th of May 1821, colled upon the house to express strong- the stubborn and evil doer ;" that the act of repeal and 
ly and markedly its disapprobation of the principles ad- | 
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Reign of ing the Protestant succession to the crown, and maintain- 

o'H'.n^ inviolate the Protestant episcopal church of Ireland 

'""""V^'' and the church of Scotland. The resolutions were agreed 
to pro forma, and leave given to bring in a bill founded 



Mr Peel declared his determination to oppose 
the measure in all its stages. Mr Plunkett digested his 
scheme into two bills, the one containing the civil, the 
other the spiritual arrangements, which it was proposed 
to pass into a law. They were read a first time, without 
discussion, on the 7th of March. An attempt was made 
on the part of the opponents to concession, aided by some 
discontented members of the Catholic church, to repre- 
sent the measure as odious to the class of the community 
whose enfranchisement it contemplated, but without suc- 
cch. Various amendments, calculated to defeat the ob- 
ject in view, were proposed by Messrs Bankes, Peel, and 
Goulburn, but successfully combated. Sir John New- 
port, when moving the commitment of the bills on the 
26th of March, gave notice of his intention to move their 
consolidation ; and on the 28th his motion was submitted 
and agreed to. The consolidated bill, notwithstanding 
the strenuous opposition which it encountered from the 
high church party within the house, and latterly from the 
Catholic clergy without, passed the Commons on the 2d 
of April by a majority ot nineteen. It was accordingly 
carried to the House of Lords and read a first time with- 
out any debate, but ultimately thrown out on the 16th of 
April, upon the motion that it be read a second time, by 
a majority of thirty-nine. 

The support given by the house to this effort for the 
relief of the Catholics, and the loud cry of the country for 
parliamentary reform, encouraged opposition to moot that 
question, upon which every rational hope of amelioration 
in church and state depended. Mr Lambton was first in 
the field. Ho submitted a plan of reform to the consi- 
deration of the House, the very evening that the Catholic 
relief bill was rejected by the Lords. The principal fea- 
tures of the measure which he contemplated were, the li- 
mitation of the duration of parliament to three years ; the 
extension of the elective franchise to all persons possess- 
ing property, however small in value, which contributed 
to taxation ; and the abolition of rotten boroughs. The at- 
tendance was thin and the debate languid, although ad- 
journed on the first evening. It was resumed on the 17th, 
but abruptly terminated by n manoeuvre of the ministe- 
rial party. Mr Lambton and his friends were rather late 
of appearing, and their antagonists taking advantage of 
their absence, instead of prosecuting the discussion, called 
for the vote, and thus defeated the wish of the reformers to 
go into committee. Such a stratagem was more worthy of a 



and corruption. The first resolution was lost by a majori- It, i^n of 
ty of thirty -one, in a house consisting of two hundred lodGeerg* IV*. 
seventy-nine members: the others were negatived with- ^^y^~ / 
out a division. The last attempt made during the 
for the attainment of a general reform, was Mr H. G. 
net's motion for leave to bring in a bill for the better se- 
curing of the independence of parliament. His plan was 
to continue to the great officers of government their seats 
in the house, but to exclude clerks and underlings. Of 
fifty-one persons holding seats in the house at the plea- 
sure of government he proposed to exclude twenty-nine. 
This motion was negatived like the rest. On the 10th of 
May, Lord Archibald Hamilton made an attempt to in- 
duce the house to pledge itself that it would next session 
take into consideration the state of representation in the 
counties of Scotland, but without success. -The only in- 
stance in which the cause of reform was ut all successful 
during the lapse of this session, was the passing of the bill 
for the disfranchisement of Grampound. Even this slender 
victory was incomplete in itself. The bill, as agreed to 
by the Commons, transferred the franchise which Gram- 
pound was declared to have forfeited to Leeds, vesting the 
electoral qualification in all the inhabitants renting houses 
at L.20 yearly. Lord Liverpool moved in the House of 
Lords, that, instead of giving two representatives to l-eeds, 
the whole county of York should in future he allowed the 
privilege of returning four. The amendment was agreed 
to ; and the House of Commons decided that the measure, 
even in its mutilated state, was not to be rejected. 

While these two great constitutional questions were 
thus keenly contested, Mr Hume kept up a continual fire 
upon the ministerial system of finance. He opened his 
battery with the first introduction of the estimates. When 
the army estimates were introduced, he directed the at- 
tention of the house to the enormous augmentation of the 
numbers of the army on the peace establishment which 
had taken place since 1792, and the corresponding in- 
crease of expenditure ; and proposed that the resolution 
recommended by the finance committee of 1817 of ap- 
proximating the military establishment as near as possible 
to that of 1 7«J2, should be adopted. The motion was ne- 
gatived. Nothing daunted by defeat, Mr Hume returned 
to the attack on the production of the navy estimates. His 
motion was similar to that which he had brought forward 
in regard to the army ; and, resting upon the same princi- 
ples, it was not pressed to a division. A motion by the 
same gentleman, on the production of the ordnance esti- 
mates, in which he urged, in addition to a statement si- 
milar to those made on the former occasions, a I 
sion by this department of the orders of the house,' ' 



knot of mischievous school-boys than of men deliberating equally unfortunate. In his resolutions respecting a pos- 
upon the interests of the -empire; yet the skilful employ- sible saving in the collection of the land and assessed 



men t of the result by the ministerial press succeeded for a 
considerable time in alienating the public confidence from 
Mr Lambton, and neutralising his utility in parliament. The 
opposition were disappointed by this result, but not de- 
feated. Lord John Russell re-introduced the subject on the 
'Jlli of May, in a more indefinite shape; several members 
having declared, on the occasion of Mr Lambton's motion, 
that they were ready to entertain the general question of 
reform, although they objected to the specific measure 
proposed. Lord John proposed for the adoption of the 
house four resolutions, declaratory of the corrupt state of 
the elective system ; the necessity of extending the elec- 
tive franchise to wealthy and populous places hitherto un- 
represented ; the propriety of appointing a select committee 
to consider the best measure of effecting this innovation ; 
and the expediency of referring to the same committee 
the consideration of the best mode of proceeding against 
such boroughs as should in future be convicted of bribery 
vol. v. 



taxes, he was more successful. The ministers did not 
dare to meet him, as they had the year before, with a di- 
rect negative ; but suggested a reference to a committee, 
in which Mr Hume acquiesced. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer brought forward the budget on the 1st of June. 
The amount of supply he estimated at L.20,018,200 ; 
of ways and means at L.20,03 1,669. He sought to make 
it appear that a reduction of ten millions had been effect- 
ed on the national expenditure since 1820. Mr Hume 
was again at his post, and recapitulated, with new illustra- 
tions and calculations, the arguments he had already 
adduced in opposition to each particular estimate. He 
concluded by moving an address to the king, requesting 
that his majesty would be pleased to direct a minute in- 
vestigation into the expense of the management and col- 
lection of the revenue ; a careful revision and adjustment 
of all salaries and allowances; and the exercise of a vigi- 
lant superintendence over the expenditure of the country, 
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Ileign of especially in everything connected with the military esta- 
l j^fi*iy'bli»hroent. The ministry, in order to avoid the disagreeable 
v -" _ t~*"' necessity of adopting a suggestion from Mr Hume, moved 
an amendment, differing from the original motion in no- 
thing but ita more courtly tone, and its vagueness of ex- 
pression. A resolution similar to Mr Hume's was sub- 
mitted to the Peers by Lord Damley on the 2d of July, 
and evaded in the same manner. During the time that 
this extended plan of financial reform continued to be 
pressed upon a reluctant ministry, the country gentlemen 
were busy striving to shift as large a proportion of the 
nutional burdens off their own shoulders as possible. Mr 
Western attempted to introduce a bill for repealing the 
additional duties imposed on malt in 1819; and Mr Cur- 
wen succeeded in obtaining a repeal of the tax imposed 
on horses employed in agriculture. 

All attempts to shake the attachment of the majorities 
in both houses to the ministry, or give such a voice to the 
nation as might deprive its supporters of their seats, having 
failed, the ameliorations in our legal institutions so warmly 
desired by all friends of humanity and justice made but slow 
progress. Their bigoted adversaries still maintained an 
ascendency in the cabinet. Sir James Mackintosh brought 
forward three bills ; — for abrogating capital punishment in 
certain cases of forgery, and in cases of stealing in dwell- 
ing-houses, and on navigable rivers. The first, after having 
been thrice read in the Commons, was thrown out, in con- 
sequence of a mana-uvre of Lord Londonderry on the ques- 
tion that it do pass. The second and third were carried 
through the lower house, but thrown out in the Lords. 
Another attempt to humanize the criminal code was made 
bv Mr Martin of Galway, who introduced a bill for allow- 
ing the benefit of counsel to persons accused of felony ; but 
on the second reading it was negatived w ithout a division. 
Mr Kennedy directed the attention of the house to the faulty 
mode of constituting juries in Scotland | but the hostility 
of government and the Scottish luw officers to any im- 
provement was so marked, that he forbore to press his mea- 
sure for remedying the defect. Sir John Newport submit- 
ted a scries of resolutions to the House of Commons, com- 
plaining of the dilatory proceedings of the commission ap- 
pointed in 1815 to inquire into the state of the English 
courts of justice. The resolutions were negatived, the 
mipistcrs taking upon themselves the defence of their no- 
minees. Although the party in power thus strenuously 
opposed in parliament every modification of the laws, their 
adherents out of doors hesitated not to appoint officers not 
recognised by the constitution, to watch over the strenu- 
ous enforcement of the law of libel. An association was 
formed in London on the 12th of December 1820 for the 
purpose of suppressing seditious publications ; and bills of 
indictment were preferred by the law agent of this body 
against several booksellers. Mr Brougham took an oppor- 
tunity of directing the attention of the house to its pro- 
ceedings ; insisting strongly on the dangerous character 
of men associated to prosecute individuals selected at the 
discretion of political prejudice. He contended, likewise, 
that such a union had a tendency to destroy the imparti- 
ality of juries. The subject was again brought before the 
house by Mr S. Whitbread. No conclusion was come to ; 
but the society, ofter being thus held up to public reproba- 
tion, languished and died. 

The attention of the house was this year again directed 
to the continued distress both of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing population. The committee appointed in 1820 
to investigate the mode of striking the corn averages, re- 
ported immediately upon the sitting of parliament. In 
consequence of the recommendation contained in the re- 
port, a bill was introduced on the 26th of Februory, by 

■ in the then ex- 



isting system. Their general object was clearly to calcu- R*ign of 
late the averages so a* to diminish them in apparent George IV- 
amount ; in other words, to raise the importation price. 
Not contented with this arrangement, the country gentle- 
men made another and successful attempt on the 7th of 
March, to obtain the appointment of a committee to take 
into consideration the petitions relative to the distress of 
the agricultural interest. The committee reported, on the 
18th of June, that the agricultural suffering was mainly 
owing to the change in the currency ; that it would de- 
crease as contracts, and prices, and wages of labour, as- 
similated themselves to trie new value of money ; and that 
considerable progress had already been made towards this 
desirable consummation. All interference on the part of 
the legislature was deprecated. Mr Curwen suggested 
the imposition of a duty on the transfer of stock, and Mr 
Baring adverted to the expediency of allowing the bank to 
pay either in gold or silver; but neither of these gentle- 
men pressed the adoption of any measure. With a view 
to alleviate the depressed state of commerce and manu- 
factures, committees were appointed by both houses to in- 
quire into the regulations affecting our foreign trade, and 
how far benefit might accrue from modifying them. The 
Lords' committee reported on the 1 1th of April, confining 
its attention to the advantages likely to be derived from 
an extension of the Asiatic trade. All the suggestions of 
the report were consequently in a great meusure at the 
mercy of the East India Company. The report submit- 
ted to the Commons by their committee related to the 
intercourse with the Baltic, and was followed up by a 
- declaring the expediency of diminishing the 
given to the colonial timber trade over that 
the north of Europe, allowing that of Itussia and 
Prussia superior odvantuges over the timber of Norway, 
'litis paltry advance in liberality was with difficulty carried 
into a law. A more important step, suggested by the com- 
mittee, was the leave granted by the house to introduce 
b,lls tor the amendment of the navigation laws ; a measure 
which was allowed to stand over till next session. 

While these important debates were agitating the le- 
gislature and the country, the monarch was engrossed 
with the childish pageantry of his coronation, and pleasure 
excursions to Ireland and Hanover. All three entailed 
a great expense upon the country, and not one of them 
was rendered conducive to any useful purpose. Devolv- 
ing upon other shoulders the cores of state, George IV. 
would have led a life of unalloyed ease, but for that thorn 
in his side, the queen. Her safety once assured, and an 
allowance settled upon her by parliament, she naturally 
ceased to have any interest for the public, which had 
been led to espouse her cause from a conviction of the 
injustice with which she had btvn treated, not from any 
persona] attachment, which her character was but ill qua- 
lified to inspire. She made one last desperate effort to 
regain her notoriety, which was rapidly subsiding lit the 
time of the coronation ; but failing in her attempt, she was 
seized with such chagrin that she soon alter" unit died. 
Her death in some measure re-awakened the nutionul sym- 
pathy ; and an attempt on the part of the ministers to in- 
terfere with an expression of respect to her remains in- 
creased the unpopularity of the sovereign. 

The aspect of affairs at the commencement of 1822 
was stormy in the extreme. The distresses of the agri- 
culturists continued unmitigated ; and meetings of farmers 
and landholders, clamorous for assistance, were held in 
every county. One called for corn laws, another for the 
abolition of tithes, and another for a reduction of the na- 
debt. Each thought his own remedy sufficient, and 
d to listen to the suggestions of others. In Ireland 

there was even more 
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Reign of orenrhelming than in England, owing to a redundant po- peace, but without legal authority, seized arms or gun- Reign of 

George IV. nidation, and the absence of any variety of employment* powder; the second tmpoaed severe restrictions on thoGwge IV. 

V- ^V™* / The preiaure of tithes, ever odious to the Irish peasant, importation of arms and ammunition into Ireland, on the > ^^>— ' 
as a tax levied for the support of a heretical church, and manufacturing of these articles in the country, and also 
of an unjustly apportioned local taxation, bore down the on the removal of them from one place to another. The 
population, and embittered their spirit. Men's minds bills passed through both houses without observation, 
were, moreover, even in times of prosperity, alienated by The additional powers conferred by these acts were vi- 
bitter theological feuds. The increasing strictness of the gorously exercised by the Irish government. Every dis- 
precautions taken by government against smuggling had trict in which an act of violence occurred was immediate- 
driven many lawless men into the mountainous district ly proclaimed. The whole country was patrolled by large 
• in the northern baronies of the county of Cork, and in bodies of military and police. Special sessions were held 
Kerry ; and there, accordingly, the most extensive and for the purpose of putting the laws into immediate execu- 
seemingly organised devastations were perpetrated. The tion. At Cork alone there was a calendar of three hun- 
flamc, it is true, broke out at intervals over the whole of dred and sixty-six offenders, of whom thirty-five received 
Ireland, but in that district was its head-quarters. sentence of death. The regular assizes soon followed, at 
Under these inauspicious circumstances parliament as- which similar scenes were repeated. The most worthless 
semblcd on the 5lh of February. In the House of Com- testimony was lightly credited bv terrified jurors. But all 
mons, the ministerial party, which had never quite re- this vigilance, although it succeeded in rendering resistance 
covered the secession of Mr Canning from office at the to the constituted authorities less daring and systematic, 
time of the queen's trial, was strengthened by the appoint- failed to give peace to Ireland. The country continued 
ment of Mr l'eel to Ik- home secretary. In both houses its in a state of feverish insecurity, and violence extended 
numbers had been increased by an amalgamation with the its sphere of action. As the spring advanced, however, 
Grenville party, some of whom accepted of office. and the nights shortened, outrages diminished in number; 

The theme moat emphatically dwelt upon in the speech and a famine which ensued, accompanied in many places 
from the throne, and first submitted to the attention of by a virulent typhus fever, the result of bad and insuffi- 
parliament by ministers, was the state of Ireland. Lord cicnt diet, effectually tamed the spirit of insubordination. 
Castlereagh and his coadjutors had only one remedy for The humanity of England was awakened, and great exer- 
the disturbances of that country— coercion. Two bills tions were made to relieve the sufferers, but not until their 
were immediately introduced into the Commons, and with misery had almost exceeded what human nature, if tin- 
the most indecent haste hurried both through that bouse tried, could be conceived capable of enduring, 
and the Peers, receiving the royal assent on the 1 1 th of h e- On the 8th of July a bill was introduced by Mr Goul- 
bruary. The first contained a re-enactment of the insur- burn, prolonging the duration of the insurrection act, and 
rection act, empowering any two justices to cause an ex- the suspension of the habeas corpus till the 1st of August 
Inordinary session of the peace to be held, and the jus- 1823. A feeble opposition was offered to it. Only seven- 
tires, when assembled in such session, to the number of teen voted against the principle of the measure in the 
seven in a county and three in a city, to signify to the Commons, whilst in the House of Lords it was suffered to 
lord-licutenant their opinion that the county was in a pass almost without remark. A more permanent measure 
state of disturbance, assigning at the same time their rea- of coercion was introduced at the same time. By the con- 
sons, and praying him to proclaim it. The proclamation stabulary act, the lord-lieutenant was empowered to an- 
which the lord-lieutenant was empowered to issue warned point, by warrant under his own hand, a chief constable 
the inhabitants of the disturbed district after a certain for every barony, or division of a barony; and to require 
day to remain within their houses between sunset and by his proclamation the county magistrates to appoint 
sunrise. After that day any justice of peace, or any per- constables and sub-constables at the rate of sixteen to a 
son authorized by his warrant, might enter into sny house barony. If the magistrates did not obey the proclamation 
in the proclaimed district between one hour after sunset within fourteen days, the lord-lieutenant was to appoint 
and sunrise, and give orders for the apprehension of such of the constables himself. The chief constable was to have 
the inhabitants as were found absent. These, along with a house provided for him, and a salary not exceeding 
all persons found out of their abodes between the same L100 per annum; the salaries of the others were not to 
hours, all persons having in their possession offensive arms, exceed L.3o a year. The lord-lieutenant was likewise 
all persons not travellers or inmates found assembled after authorized to nominate superintendents or inspectors of 
nine at night and before six in the morning, in any house tile chief constables and constables, with salaries of L500 
where malt and spirituous liquors were sold, and a rnul- a year. By a clause of this act, his lordship was autlio- 
titude of others, were to be tried without a jury, by a rized, upon application from seven or more justices, to ap- 
court of special sessions, to be held within seven days point a resident magistrate for any district, possessing all 
from the date of the proclamation, and prolonged by ad- the powers of a justice of the peace, bound not to leave 
joumments as long as the district continued proclaimed, his district except in the prosecution of his official duty, 
Dispersing seditious papers was declared punishable by and obliged to make monthly returns of the state of the 
twelve months' imprisonment, and all other offences speci- country within his jurisdiction. This official was to en- 
fied in the act, by transportation for seven years. This joy an annual salary not exceeding L-500, and a house 
strong measure was enforced by the second bill, which and furniture not exceeding L.200. A keen opposition 
suspended the habeas corpus act. The operation of both was offered to this enactment. It was alleged that it en- 
acts was limited to the nrat of August tallowing. The tailed an enormous expense on the country , that it was 
opposition arrayed against these enactments was vche- unconstitutional, and would prove ineffective. These ar- 
ment, but not numerous. The more timid Whigs palliated guments received additional weight from the quarter 
their acquiescence by their confidence in the character whence they came. Mr Charles Grant, a strenuous par- 
ol' Lord Wellesley, who was then lord-lieutenant. Two tizan of ministers, and who had governed Ireland for three 
other measures were shortly after introduced, and carried years with great prudence and popularity, was the person 
through parliament by the 11th of March. The first was who urged them with most energy. The utmost conces- 
an act to indemnify all persons who, since the first of No- sion, however, that could be wrung from ministers was the 
vember preceding, had, with a view to the preservation of omission of some of the roost obnoxious details. 
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Keign of Notwithstanding nil these rigorous enactments, the in- negative being put upon the motion by a large majority. Reign of 
George IV. gurrectionary spirit began to show itself again as the win- The party attaclied to parliamentary reform in Scotland George IV*. 

ter came on. It was, however, kept within narrow limits, received this year an accession in consequence of the con- < "^"Y" W ' 
and the clamour of Orange partisanship effectually drown- temptuous indifference with which Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ed its noise. A revision of the magistracy had been be- ton's measure for removing the abuses which had crept into 
gun, and almost completed during Mr Grant's secretary- the administration of royal burghs was refused a hearing, 
ship. The task was one of infinite labour, and its com- The only attempt made this year in favour of the Ca- 
ptation required both time and caution. The new list was tholics was Mr Canning's bill for the admission of Catho- 
completed by the end of IH20, and the commissions issu-. lie peers to the right of sitting and voting in the House of 
ed. The change proved great. In seven counties alone Lords. The idea of this measure was exactly suited to 
no fewer than two hundred noblemen and gentlemen had the calibre of Mr Canning's mind, showy and unsubstan- - 
writs of supersedeas directed to them. The whole fury of tial. The bill passed the Commons, but was of course re- 
thesc parties was directed against Lord Wellcsley. On jectod by the Lords. 

the 4tn of November his lordship yet further offended The most serious opposition against which ministers 
the zealots of the 1'rotcstant ascendency, by his preven- were this year called to contend, was in the matter of fi. 
tion of the annual insult offered to their Catholic country, nance. Mr Hume renewed his detailed attacks upon 
men. The press teemed with libels against his person every item of the estimates and budget, and, although he 
and government : and when he appeared in the theatre failed in effecting any immediate change, kept alive the 
on the Uth of December, he was received with every ex- public attention, and rendered gover 
pression of dislike, and some manifestations of violence. and attentive. In other efforts Mr Hume and his 

Amid the anxious discussions on these local disturbances jutors were yet more successful, i 
and their remedies, which engrusscil the legislature, the im- as the whole amount of their projected alleviation of na- 
portant question of a general reform of the representative tionat burdens, the repeal of the malt tax, which produced 
system continued to be forced upon its attention. Peti- nearly a million and a half per annum. With a view to 
Hons on that subject were presented from most of the force them to do what they refused to undertake spon- 
large towns nnd important counties of the empire. On tancously, Mr Calcraft on the 28lh of February brought 
the 29th of April, accordingly, Lord John Russell moved forward a motion for the progressive repeal of the (alt 
in the Commons, " that the present State of the represen- tax, by taking off one third of the duty in each of the 
tation of the people in parliament required the mo*t se- three succeeding years. The motion was lost by a ma- 
rious consideration of the house." His lordship did not jorily of only four in favour of ministers. Next day they 
propose any specific plan, but indicated one or two which received a still more effectual lesson. In a discussion of 
might be worthy the attention of the house. Mr Can- the expenses of the admiralty office, Sir M. W. Ridley 
ning took upon himself the burden of opposing the motion, moved a reduction of two thousand pounds in the vote, 
and, referring to his approaching departure for India, con- the amount of the salaries enjoyed by the two junior lords 
eluded in these words a tissue of splendid declamation, of the admiralty. These two useless offices were conse- 
" That the noble lord will carry his motion this evening, quently abolished by the votes both of Lords and Com- 
1 have no fear ; but with the talents he has shown him- moiis, although ministers continued to defend them vehe- 
self to possess, and with, I sincerely hope, a long and mently to the last. A similar defeat was sustained by 
brilliant career of parliamentary distinction before him, government on the 2d of May, when, in despite of every 
he will no doubt renew his efforts hereafter. Although I exertion, an address to the king was carried, praying him 
presume not to expect that he will give any weight to ob- to abolish the office of one of the postmasters-general, 
serrations or warnings of mine, yet on this, probably the In its other attempts to enforce retrenchment the opposi- 
last opportunity which 1 shall have of raising my voice on tion was unsuccessful ; yet so well had its partial success 
the question of parliamentary reform, while I conjure the worked upon the apprehension of ministers, that the 
house to pause before it consents to adopt the proposition amount of taxes repealed during the course of the session, 
of the noble lord, I cannot help conjuring the noble lord notwithstanding their original declaration, may be csti- 
himself to pause before he again presses it upon the coun- muted thus: — 

try. If, however, he shall persevere, and it his perseve- Annual malt duty £1,500,000 

ranee shall be successful, and if the results of that success Salt tax 1,300,000 

shall be such as I cannot help apprehending, his be the Leather tax , 300,000 

triumph to have precipitated these results, lie mine the Tonnage duty 150,000 

consolation, that to the utmost and latest of my power I Irish window and hearth taxes 250,000 

have opposed them." Mr Canning seems to have had a 

prophetic consciousness of the approaching dissolution of £3,500,000 
that system to which he had yoked himself: a conscious- Rut the severest wound received by the financial reputa- 
ncss justified by the division. Only a hundred and sixty- tion of ministers was inflicted by the lumds of the chan- 
four voted for Lord John's motion, and two hundred and cellor of the exchequer. Mr Vansittart undertook two 
it i but the ranks of the minority were great financial operations; the one with a view to diminish 
by the heirs of the noblest families in Britain, permanently the charge of the public debt, the other to 
alents and energy promised an immense accession diminish part of the annual expense l 
of force on every future occasion. This attack was fol- first was the reduction of the navy five per i 
lowed up on the 21th of June by another, in the form of per cent. Some objections were stated to the manner in 
a resolution, proposed by Mr Brougham, " that the in- which this object was proposed to be attained ; but the 
fluence of the crown is unnecessary to the maintenance advantage was too apparent, and Mr Vansittart's plan ob- 
of iu due prerogatives, destructive of the independence of taincd the assent of parliament. His other scheme, how- 
parliament, and inconsistent with the good government of ever, proved a singular failure. The amount of naval and 
the state." The mover intimated, on the conclusion of his military pensions was about five millions annually. The 
speech, thot he considered his resolution, if adopted by chancellor of the exchequer proposed to provide for this 
the house, as nothing less than a pledge to parliamentary branch of public expenditure by granting to < 
A languid debate ensued, which terminated in a tractors a fixed annuity for forty-five years ; in i 
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which they were to pay into the public treasury such a 
•am in each of the forty-five years as should upon calcu- 
lation be sufficient to pay the pensions that should then 
be in existence. Hie scheme was, in other words, to 
contract now for annual loans to be advanced to govern- 
ment in each of the next fifteen years, and to be repaid 
by a gradually increasing annuity, to commence at the 
end ot fifteen years, and continue for thirty years front 
that time. This new mode of loan was improvident and 
grossly unjust, as tending to throw the whole load of the 
burden on posterity. It was attacked by Mr Hicardoand 
Mr Brougham with the most biting sarcasm, but never- 
theless most pertinaciously forced, with the whole strength 
of the ministerial phalanx, through both houses. A lute 
awaited it, however, compared with which Mr Brougham's 
withering sneer was gross flattery: not one capitalist could 
be found to engage in the contract. The prudence of the 
monicd men saved the minister from the effects of his 
oVn imbecility. He again submitted his scheme to the 
House of Commons in a form so modified, that the only 
objection to which it was liable was its intricacy and con- 
This, however, was considered necessary to the 
■of the 

The 
cupied the 
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tions were agreed to 



but 

and a bill founded upon them pass- Rvlgti <>f 
ed into a law, against which Lords Lauderdale and Ers- G « ir K r 1 v - 
kine entered a protest. s *"V~ w/ 

The commercial interest likewise attracted a consider- 
able portion of the attention of the legislature, although, 
as there was on this point less difference of opinion, the 
debates were less noisy. The mania for speculating in 
foreign funds, which had begun to show itself so early as 
1817, reached its height, and experienced its first check, 
this year. Tin Colombian bonds received the first shock. 
The depression of Spanish stock followed. A series of 
panics convulsed every money market in Europe. The 
price of till foreign slocks fell rapidly, and thousands were 
ruined or impoverished by the change. Nevertheless it 
appeared, by returns from the manufacturing districts, pro- 
cured by the secretary for the home department, and laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons, that the rate of 
profits, although low, was sufficient to induce persons to 
enter into trade ; and that in most places the operatives 
were fully employed. The plans announced by Sir Wal- 
lace in the preceding session of parliament, for benefiting 
the commerce of the country, were this year carried into 
effect by means of five act*. 'Hie first repealed all the 
acts affecting navigation and commerce passed by 
parliaments previous to the enuctmcnt of the navi 
laws under Charles 11. The second repealed the' third 
clause of the navigation law, which enacted, that no 
goods of the growth, product, or manufacture of Asia, 
Africa, or America, shall be- imported into England, but 
in such ship* as do truly belong to English people, and 
are navigated by a master and three parts English mari- 
ners ; the fourth, which enacts that no goods or commodi- 
ties of foreign growth, production, or manufacture, which 
shall be brought into England otherwise than in ships 
built and navigated as above, shall be shipped from any 
other place but the place of their growth, production, or 
manufacture, or from those parts, where they can only be 



of the agricultural interest oc- 
irliament to a yet greater extent 
in the preceding "year. At the commencement of 
Mr Brougham submitted a resolution to the 
ommons, declaratory of the necessity of afford- 
ing relief to the agriculturists by the removal of taxes. The 
motion was negatived, upon the declaration of Lord Lon- 
donderry that ministers had a plan of their own to propose. 
This plan his lordship developed on the loth of February, 
when moving for the produetion of some financial docu- 
ments. The remedies which it contemplated were the 
repeal of the malt-tax, already noticed, and a loan to the 
agricultural interest by means of exchequer bills. In order 
to clear the way for an exposition of this measure, the mar- 
quis moved, on the iHth of February, for the renewal of or usually hove been brought; the eighth/which refal 
the agricultural committee. This body laid its rciwrt be- 
fore the house on the 1st of April, and the same day three 
different schemes were submitted for the relief and pro- 
tection of farmers and landlords. Lord Londonderry pro- 
posed a loan of a million to the agriculturists by means of 
exchequer bills, under certain circumstances ; the open- 
ing of the ports to the importation of foreign grain when- 
ever the average price of British corn exceeded a speci- 
fied sum ; and the subjection of the foreign grain thus ad- 
mitted to certain duties. Mr Uicardo proposed no loan, 
but the opening of the ports, when British corn reached a 
specified price, to foreign grain, subjected to certain du- 
ties, and a bounty or drawback on the exportation of corn 
to foreign countries. Mr Huskisson's resolutions con- 
tained a narrative of the state of the British agriculturist, 
from which the proper method of coining to his assistance 
was logically deduced. His plan was a gradual repeal 
of the prohibitory earn laws, and the establishment of a 
permanently free trade in foreign grain, subject to the im- 
position of moderate duties. Lord Londonderry subse- 
quently withdrew his proposal to extend a loan to the 
agriculturists. Mr Uicardo wit 

of them, having reference to the sculc of duties upon im 
ported grain, and the drawback upon such as should be 

finaTdiKUfsion In the Commons \ook place on the 7th 
of May. Sir Thomas Lethbridjje proposed a series of 
protecting duties, including almost every species of agri 

and pears, which re- 



to the importation of goods from Turkey and from 
the twelfth and fourteenth, which relate to the importa- 
tion of goods from the Levant, from Spain, and Portugal, 
and their dependencies ; and all arts from the time of 
Charles II. downwards, which stood in the way of the pro- 
visions contained in the third act. This statute establish- 
ed the principle of the old navigation laws, but with im- 
portant modifications. Foreign ships were allowed to 
bring enumerated goods from any |wirt in Europe, provid- 
ed the ship belonged to the port in question. The ships 
of Holland, so long the objects of a pitiful jealousy, were 
allowed the same privileges with those of the rest of 
Europe. ( i noils of any country or place in South America 
or the West Indies, belonging to, or which had belonged 
to Spain, might be imported direct from the place of 
growth, in bhips of the country. No importation was per- 
mitted from any port where British ships were not admit- 
ted. The fourth act regulated the trade between the 
British possessions in America and the West Indies, and 
other places in America and the West Indies ; and the fifth 
between the same colonies and the rest of the world. The 
turists. Mr Uicardo withdrew his resolutions, two object of the two last-mentioned laws was to benefit the 

West Indiu planter. An attempt was also made by go- 
vernment to induce the East India Company to permit 
shi|>s measuring less than three hundred and fifty tons to 
participate in the privute trade to India. But the Com- 
pany stood upon its charter, and refused to < 
the full rights of British registry were exti 
ships, and East India sugars for hom 



cultural produce, down to 



to India 



apples a 

ceived a very feeble support Irom a small minority. The admitted on equal terms with "those from the West i 

conjoined resolutions of Mr Husklsson and Mr Uicardo colonies. Mr Hume drew the attention of the Comi .. 

likewise negatived. Urd Londonderry's resolu- on several occasions to the exorbitant consular fees, which 
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operated as a heavy tax upon merchandise ; and govern- 
ment at la«t declared that the board of trade was framing 
a law to alleviate this evil. 

The death of Lord Londonderry, which happened short- 
Jy after the prorogation of parliament, whilst the king was 
absent in Scotland, was eventually the cause of an essen- 
tial change in the system pursued by the British govern- 
ment. Lord Liverpool entertained very liberal opinions 
in matters of commercial and international policy. His 
sentiments were in general shared by 
the Grenville party and of Mr Canning 
Mr Peel was a 

and a disposition that could adapt 
itself to associates of any principles. The liberal 
nations of the»e men were completely neutralized by the 
bigoted ultra toryism of Eldon, Londonderry, and Welling- 
ton, with their retainers Bathurst, Westmoreland, Mary- 
borough, Sidmouth, and Vansittart. Of this clique, Lon- 
donderry, by his plausible manners, ready flow of language, 
and relentless pertinacity of purpose, was the animating 
spirit. After his death it offered to its more enlightened 
associates no resistance beyond that of mere rtt inertia. 
In opposition to its wishes, and in opposition to the king's 
personal dislike, Lord Liverpool installed Mr Canning 
into the office left vacant by the death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry. The new foreign secretary was further 
strengthened in the commencement of 1823, by the resig- 
nation of Mr Vansittart, to whose financial reputation the 
last session of parliament had given the finishing stroke, 
upon receiving a peerage and the sinecure chancellorship 
of the duchy of Lancaster. He was succeeded as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer by Mr Frederick Robinson. Mr 
Huskisson was at the same time appointed president of 
the board of trade; his seat in the cabinet he did not re- 
ceive till a later period. A government of force had been 
found not to answer, and one of specious pretence was 
now to be tried. 

The line of policy observed by government during the 
continuance of Air Canning, Mr Robinson, and Mr Hus- 
ki*son in office, was such as to conciliate the confidence 
of a large body of the people. It was indeed a material 
improvement upon that persisted in by Lord Londonderry 
and Mr Vansittart; and the nation, long unaccustomed to 
such a parade of liberality on the port of ministers, con- 
ceived an exaggerated idea of its excellence. To this 
circumstance, and to the more determined and better or- 
ganized efforts of the Catholics of Ireland, which for some 
years shared, with questions of commercial arrangements 
and foreign policy, almost the exclusive attention of the 
public, we arc to attribute the fact that, subsequent to the 
year 1823, the very name of parliamentary reform seemed 
for a time to have been forgotten. During the eBrly part 
of the session of parliament in tin's year, the table of the 
House of Commons was loaded wilfi petitions for reform. 
On the 24th of April Lord John Rusaell moved that the 
state of parliamentary representation required the most 
serious consideration of the house. The motion, however, 
was negatived. Lord Archibald Hamilton submitted a 
series of resolutions to the house on the 2d of June, de- 
scriptive of the state of county representation in Scotland, 
and containing a pledge of early redress. But these were 
negutived by a narrow majority. Nevertheless we hear 
no more in parliament for several years of reform, except 
in some futile attempts to obtain an amendment in the 
representation of Edinburgh. 

The topic on which the discussions in parliament for 
the most part turned during the session of 1823 were the 
relations of continental Europe. Mr Canning's system 




Spain on their part, but if possible to avoid war. A few Reign of 
days after Mr Canning's acceptance of office, the Duke of Cieorge IV- 
Wellington left London for Vienna. The topic of deli- t M — 
bcrntion at the congress appointed to be held in that city 
was the existing state of affairs between Russia and the 
Porte. That question having been disposed of, the mem- 
bers of the congress, with the exception of the British 
minister, were to have adjourned to Verona, there to sit 
in judgment on the Italian peninsula. It was the wish of 
Mr Canning that the absence of the English minister from 
Verona should mark England's refusal to interfere with 
the independence of the Italian states. The Duke of 
being detained by indisposition, did 
until a few days before the proposed 
adjournment, and the urgency of affairs rendered it advis- 
able that he should follow the sovereigns to Verona. He 
had learned from a conversation with M. de Villele at 
Paris, that it was the intention of the French ministers to 
call upon the congress to come to some decision on tht 
relative positions of France and Spain. By Mr Canning's 
instructions the Duke of Wellington opposed most vigo- 
rously any interference on the part of the allied aove- 
- with the internal arrangements of Spain. Thi* 
opposition checked them in their arbitrary 
and the result was, that they abstained from a 
combined demonstration, resolving to assist France, in 
case of any aggression upon the part of Spain, of any 
outrage on the person of the king, or of any attempt to 
change the dynasty of that kingdom. With this resolu- 
tion the congress separated, and Mr Canning's negotia- 
tions for preserving the peace of Europe and the principle 
of national independence were adjourned to Paris. 

The British envoys in that capital were amused by 
different pretences, from the termination of the congress 
in November 1822 till the 7th of April 1823, when the 
Duke d'Angouleme crossed the Bidassoa. According as 
timid or rash counsels prevailed, the French ministers ex- 
pressed pacific or warlike intentions; but whatever their 
expressions might be, French gold and French intrigue 
were incessantly employed in stirring up factions in Spain. 
The reasons for declaring war, ultimately published by 
France, however frivolous, rested the justification of the 
matter upon a national quarrel alone, and thus precluded 
the interference of Britain. The popular feeling in Engi 
land ran very high in favour of Spain ; but the indiffer- 
ence manifested by the body of that nation towards the 
constitutional cause reconciled the country to the 
policy of ministers. 
The 

these negotiations was the necessity of a 
strance with the Spanish 
gressions perpetrated on British subjects in 
of the disputes between Spain and her colonics. ' The 
constitutional government was as averse to the recogni- 
tion of colonial independence as the old despotism. Bri- 
tain had, however, acquired, during the Peninsular war, a 
right of commerce with the Spanish South American pos- 
sessions, and this she was not inclined to relinquish; while 
British vessels had been captured by cruizers 
Spanish colours, under the pretext that they had in 
a nominal blockade of the provinces in a state of insurrec- 
tion. After various ineffectual representations, the Bri- 
tish ministry assumed the right of redressing themselves, 
and sent notification of the fact to the Spanish court. It 
was a matter of great delicacy to press for the recogni- 
tion of rights which that government could not fail to 
grant with reluctance, at a moment when England was 
the only barrier to which it could look against the en- 




was to record a protest against the doctrines of the allied croachmenis of the holy alliance. The Spanish ministry, 

to prevent any attack upon however, frankly admitted the justice of the procedure on 
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_ i of the port of England, and the intercourse between that 
Georg e IV. country and Spanish America was allowed to remain upon 
^^-Y"""^ the footing that had been established for year* without 
any complaints on the part of the mother country. The 
success of the French army rendered it expedient to adopt 
yet more decided steps. In the month of July a number 
. of respectable merchant* connected with South America 
applied to the foreign office, requesting the appointment 
of commercial Agent* to protect British interests in that 
quarter of the world. Their prayer was granted, and con- 
suls and consuls-general appointed to the principal sta- 
tions in Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres. 

The system adopted or intended to be adhered to by 
government in these questions of foreign policy was expli- 
citly declared in the speech from the throne. The only 
complaint urged against the declaration was its coldness. 
Mr Canning was not at that time in parliament. Lord 
Liverpool's explanation of the views of ministry, and Mr 
Brougham's indignant denunciations of the nefarious pro- 
jects of the continental sovereigns, rendered his absence 
less felt. The Spanish question was not immediately 
urged by opposition, it being understood that negociations 
were still in progress. The diplomatic papers relative to 
these transactions were submitted to both houses on the 
14th of April; Lord Liverpool and Mr Canning seizing 
the opportunity of addressing to their respective houses 
explanatory statements of their conduct. The opposition 
leaders intimated their opinion that the explanation given 
by ministers was by no means satisfactory ; but more mi- 
nute discussion was reserved far a future occasion, when 
members should have had time to examine the corre- 
spondence. Before that discussion occurred, Lord Al- 
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«r sinking funds had been enctmv Reign of 
bered. Mr Maberly proposed to substitute for a sinking G«"g« IV. 
fund, which he disapproved of as illusory, an extinction S— "Y-"*-' 
of four millions of three per cent, stock in the course of 
seven years, by the redemption of the land tax. It was 
objected that this project, as involving a neccHsary diminu- 
tion of revenue, was totally nugutory ; and it was accord- 
ingly rejected. Mr Hume fought hard for further reduc- 
tions of the national burdens ; but such was the popularity 
of ministers, that he met with less support than he had 
experienced on former occasions. His motion for censure 
against the ministry far appointing a lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance after that office had been declared unne- 
cessary by the report of commissioners, was pressed to a 
division by Mr Canning, who was dissatisfied with the 
possession of power if not allowed to enjoy its parade, 
and negatived by a great majority. 

Intent upon winning golden opinions from all sorts of 
men, ministers exerted themselves to secure the rejection 
of Sir James Mackintosh's resolutions for the improvement 
of the criminal code, only to introduce bills of their own 
tending professedly to the same end. The resolutions in- 
troduced by Sir James were nine in number, and their 
purport was to declare the expediency of abrogating the 
punishment of death in the cases of most flagrant hard- 
ship; of substituting in these coses transportation for life 
or a term of years, or imprisonment with or without hard 
labour at the discretion of the judge; of making provision 
that sentence of death should not be pronounced in cases 
where there was no expectation of its being carried into 
effect ; and of doing away with the forfeiture of goods and 
chattels in cases of suicide, and putting an end to the in 



thorpe moved for leave to bring in a bill for the repeal of dignities offered to the remains of the dead in cases of 
the act prohibiting British subjects from engaging in fo- suicide and high treason. The acts introduced in the 
reign military service, or fitting out in his majesty's do- course of the same session under the auspices of govcni- 
minions, without the royal license, vessels for warlike pur- ment, and passed, contained provisions to the same effect, 
poses. It was argued in opposition, that, under existing with some concessions to vulgar prejudice in the treat- 
circumstances, such an alteration of the law would operate ment of the remains of suicides. In the department of 
exclusively in favour of Spain ; and by this frivolous orgu- civil low some amendments were introduced into the law 
ment a majority of the house was influenced to negative regulating the relations of agent and principal ; a commis- 
the motion. '1 he main question of the correctness of the sion was appointed to inquire into the forms of process in 
resumed both by the Lords and the courts of Scotland, and into the course of appeals 
later. In both houses an address 




to the king was moved, expressive of regret that his 
jesty's ministers had not adopted a more dignified tone, 
und supported with more energy the cause of Spain. The 
universal sentiment was so apparently in favour of minis- 
ters, that the opposition endeavoured to ovoid coming to 
u division in the House of Commons. The ministerial 
members, however, succeeded in forcing the house to di- 
vide, by which means they gave to the lately re-constructed 
ministry the sanction of an overwhelming majority. 

The financial operations of the government increased 
the popularity which its avowed secession from the inte- 
rests of the holy alliance had gained for it. The increase 
of the revenue enabled the new chancellor of the exche- 
quer to commence his career with a spontaneous alle- 
viation of national burdens. In addition to this circum- 
stance, Mr Robinson's lucid statement of accounts, and 
explanation of the measures contemplated by government, 
contrasted most favourably with the complicated and im- 
becile attempts of his predecessor. Mr Robinson's cal- 
culations showed a surplus of seven millions, five of which 
he proposed to appropriate to the reduction of the debt, 
ana two to the remission of taxes. The latter object was 
accomplished by the introduction of the necessary bills. 
In order to secure the former, Mr Robinson laid before 
parliament a bill, the purport of which was to apply an 
annual sum of five millions as a sinking fund, and at the 
materially to simplify the 



the court of session ; a resolution was adopted by the 
House of Lords to devote five days of the week instead 
of three to hearing appeals; and some modifications of 
the law for preventing clandestine marriages were < 
from it* reluctant propoundcrs. Every attempt to ob 
an amendment of the court of chancery proved unavail- 
ing. The dogged obstinacy of Lord Lldon, and the un- 
willingness of the ministry to admit the existence of abuse 
in one of their own offices, proved insuperable obstruc- 
tions. 

The conduct of ministers towards Ireland wos far from 
being marked by the same eagerness to conciliate popular 
affection. The violent conduct of the Orangemen neces- 
sarily embittered the spirits of the op|H»ile faction, and 
acts of violence occurred even more frequently than be- 
fore. Under these circumstances Lord Wellesley found 
himself called ujmn to apply fur a continuation ot the in- 
surrection act, which was conceded by parliament. This 
anxious moment was selected by Mr Canning to hang 
coldly buck for the first lime when the question of the 
Catholic claims was stirred. He expressed himself averse 
to their discussion at that time. Mr Plunkett, however, 
insisted upon bringing them before the house on the l?th 
of April. On that day Sir Francis Burdctt and several 
other friends to Catholic concession declared that the an- 
nual discussion of the question was a mere farce, from vi hich 
the honest advocates of emancipation ought henceforth to 
Mr Brougham indulged in a strain of 
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Kc-ign of nant invective that slung Mr Canning beyond the power 
George I v - of maintaining a parliamentary appearance of equanimity, 
or even the decency of polished society. Mr Plunkett 
insisting upon bringing forward his motion, Sir Francis 
and many other opposition members rose and left the 
house. The debate was soon adjourned, and not renewed 
during the course of the session. In the House of Lords 
the Duke of Devonshire endeavoured to excite attention 
to the condition of Ireland, but in vain. In the House of 
Commons Mr Brougham called for investigation into the 
gross inequality of the Irish law wherever Catholic and 
Protestant were opposed, and to the yet more oppressive 
mode of its administration ; but the house refused to en- 
tertain the question, Mr Hume exposed the iniquity of 
the church establishment, but could scarcely obtain a 
hearing. Ireland perceived that government was deaf to 
her wrongs, and England, won by the graceful and con- 
ciliatory manners of thut government, careless of her griev- 
ances. A conviction began to gain ground that the coun- 
try must help herself. And in the course of a few years, 
this sentiment animating an organized hotly, impelled by 
the restless activity of an agitator of high talents, wrung 
from a reluctant government the boon which had so long 
been prayed for humbly and in vain. 

The affairs of the colonies and other dependencies ex- 
cited this year more than the usual share of attention. 
An net was passed, establishing courts, and making other 
regulations for the administration of justice in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen's Land. A bill for remedying 
abuses in the administration of justice in Newfoundland 
was announced by ministers as in preparation. A stre- 
nuous effort was made on the part of the East India mer- 
chants to obtain an equalization of the duties imposed 
the sugars imported from Hindustan, and those which were 
the growth of the West Indian colonics ; hut it 
feated by the exertions of the planters. But the 
most important, both in regard to the test it afforded of the 
ess of liberal opinions, to the consequences it has al- 
produccd, and the still greater results it must ulti- 



unhappy martyr died George I V 
the king had I 



clearest exculpatory evidence. They did 
flict their unjust sentence, but the 
in prison before the news arrived that 
cd his condemnation. 

The policy of government, liberal in the highest 
when compared with what the nation had been accustom- 
ed to, blinded men to its defects. The brilliant and some- 
what gaudy eloquence of Canning strengthened the charm. 
His speech delivered at Plymouth in October completed 
his achievement. The splendid diction and imagery with 
which he adorned his development of the system adopted 
by himself and his colleagues carried away all who heard 
and all who read that magnificent oration. A palpable 
object to be attained, one of the most winning appearance, 
seemed to be placed within their view, nay within their 
reach. They soothed themselves with the idea that the 
honour to be gained would be shared by themselves. They 
forgot that nothing beyond fair words had been afforded 
to the falling constitutional governments of the Continent; 
that the reduction of national burdens so ostentatiously 
juiruded hud left them much as they were; that the sister 
island remained convulsed by faction, and robbed of her 
rights. All these they forgot and forgave for the sake of a 
few fair promises. Casllereagh had endeavoured for years 
to tame the spirit of the country by whips and dungeons, 
but in vuin. Canning sung its stern resolves to peace in 
the course of twelve months. At the expense of slight 
concessions, a corrupt, expensive, and oppressive oligarchy 
hud renewed its lease of power for an indefinite term. 

During the year 1824 ministers continued, by perscver- 
ance in their new sprung liberality, to grow in the good 
cr- graces of the nation. The opposition found it extremely 
on difficult to muster a respectable minority. Attempts to 

of having played a double 
onalists, and given under- 
to the French, were successfully re- 



to in- HHgnof 



progress 
ready pr 




led. Calls for an acknowledgment of the indepei 
of the South American states were answered by the de- 
clarations of I-ord Liverpool and Mr Canniug, tlial to all 



mutely lead to, was the ministerial circular of the 24lh of useful intents they had been declared independent. They 



May, relating to the treatment of slaves in the British colo- 
nies. This document followed up the resolutions adopted 
by the House of Commons on the 15th of the same month 
at Mr Canning's suggestion. The resolution* declared 
the anxiety of the house that immediate measures should 
he adopted for securing such a gradual improvement of 
the slave's character as might render safe his ultimate 
admission to participation in the civil rights and privileges 
of other classes of his majesty's subjects. The circular 
commanded the abolition of the punishment of flogging in 
the case of females, niul forbade the currying of whips on 
the field in the crown colonies. Enactments to the same 
effect were recommended fur the adoption of the legisla- 
tive bodies of the chartered colonies. The burst of indig- 
nation in the sugar colonies was violent and unanimous. 
Jamaica spoke of asserting its independence. In Barba- 
does, the chapel of a missionary suspected of having trans- 
mitted unfavourable accounts of the treatment whieh the 
slaves experienced at the hands of the planters was de- 
molished, and the clergyman himself obliged to abscond. 
In Demerara the promulgation of the order in council was 
deferred, and all knowledge of it attempted to be with- 
held from the negroes. Some vague surmises having 
spread among them, the mysterious silence of their mas- 
ters excited the moBt unreasonable expectations, and hope 
deferred precipitated them into insurrection. The planter* 
in their blind fury accused the missionaries of exciting a 



were allowed the privileges of free states under the new 
navigation act, and consuls had been appointed at their 
most important maritime towns. A formal acknowledg- 
ment of independence could be made only by the power 
which claimed dominion over another. Ministers there- 
fore contended that one thing only remained to be done, 
namely, the opening a diplomatic "intercourse with these 
countries; but the power of deciding at what period this 
step ought to be taken, they maintained, was unquestion- 
ably the prerogative of the crown. Parliament declare 
itself satisfied with these reasons; and a further declara- 
tion by Mr Canning, that government hud refused a se- 
cond and urgent application to btOQBie a party to a new 
congress, made the walls of the House of Commons ring 
again with applause. 

Notwithstanding the caution with which ministers avoid- 
ed any express pledge to recognise the independence of 
the rising states in the new world, active preparations 
were making fur paving the way to such a step. So early 
as the end of August 1823 the diplomatic agent of the 
United States in England had been sounded as to whe- 
ther " the moment had not arrived when the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States might come 
to some understanding with each other on the subject of 
the Spanish American colonics ; and whether, if they could 
arrive at such understanding, it would not be expedient 
for themselves, and beneficial for the world, that the prin- 



and unwise 



which had been caused solely by their own illegal ciples of it should be clearly settled and plainly avow- 
iwise proceedings. A court-martiul convicted Mr ed." The American envoy did not feel himself autho- 



of the Wesleyan clergymen, in the face of the rized to enter, on the 
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w on the subject. Mr Canning next 
to the French ambassador, with whom he opened 
i in October of the same year. The reply of 
this diplomatist was evasive and unsatisfactory, and seems 
to have fixed the British ministers in the resolution to 
wait no longer for the co-operation of any other power. 
In fulfilment of the promise made to the .South American 
traders, consuls were dispatched to all the principal sea- 
ports within the Spanish provinces on that continent and 
Mexico. Commissioners were at the same time dispatch- 
ed to Colombia and Mexico, with directions to report on 
the political state of these countries. The measures of the 
British government were precipitated by tlie urgency of 
opposition, by the reluctance manifested on the part of 
France to withdraw her troop* from Spain, and by the 
intelligence which arrived early in 1824 of the prepara- 
tory steps taken by the president and congress of the 
United States towards recognising the independence of 
South America. Towards the end of July Mr Parish was 
dispatched to Buenos Ayrcs, intrusted with powers to 
negociate a commercial treaty with that state, in the con- 
tingency of the government continuing to afford a reason- 
able prospect of being able to maintain its authority. On 
the 14th of December it was determined to recognise 
forthwith the independence of Colombia and Mexico ; and 
by the first day of the year 1825 instructions and full 
powers had left the coasts of England, and the ambassa- 
dors of the allied courts received intimation that measures 
for recognising the independence of the three most power- 
ful of the new states of Spanish America had been taken, 
post recall, by the British government. 

Great Britain might in the year 1824bercgardedascman- 
cipated from the false position in which, as a free and com- 
mercial nation, she had long found herself entangled. The 
good work was carried on by the adoption of several import- 
ant measures both in and out of parliament. The first was 
the removal of certain stoppages and impediments to a free 
internal circulation. An act passed in the former session 
for repealing some, and providing for the progressive dis- 
continuance of other duties to which the manufacturers 
of Great Britain and Ireland respectively were subject, on 
their importation from either country into the other, had 
been found so beneficial, that all the duties left in exist- 
ence were repealed. Next in importance was the measure 
by Mr Huskisson for placing the home silk 
i more natural basis, by lowering the duty 
ding the bounty on the exportation of silk 
tituting a duty' of thirty per cent on the 
of foreign silk manufactures. The 
of "the operatives received also a share of legislative 
lion. The old laws against combinations of workmen for the 
purpose of regulating the price of labour and the hours 
and manner of working, were abolished by an act which 
denounced severe punishments against those who should 
attempt to influence or overawe by violence or intimida- 
tion. The laws against the emigration of tizans were 
likewise repealed. An act was passed of the greatest con- 
sequence to commercial dealings, establishing a uniformity 
of weights and measures, to commence from the 1st of 
May 182a. A bill for the repeal of the usury laws, a 
measure even more vitally important than any we have 
now enumerated, was thrown out by a manoeuvre; its op- 
ponents having moved that it be read that day six months, 
at a late hour, when many of the supporters, expecting 
no further division, had left the house. While the legis- 
lature was thus employed, the executive was busy giving 
a wider extension to the system of reciprocity in com- 
merce. Commercial treaties with Portugal and the Unit- 





ed since 1810 in the caw of the 
in that of the latter. A similar i 
with Prussia in the April of the year the i 
which we are now narrating. The next an 
with Sweden. It was at first effected withouftrcaty, and 
matters remained in this unauthenticated condition till 
1826. A convention for reciprocal equality, to endure for 
ten years, was concluded with Denmark in June. In May 
the kingdom of Hanover, and in October the duchy of 
Oldenburg, were admitted to the footing of reciprocity 
by an order in council. France and the Netherlands ad- 
hering to their impositions upon British vessels, were sub- 
jected to retaliation. 

Government continued to advance with a hesitating 
and timorous step along the path of legal reform, into 
which it had reluctantly been forced. The reversal of at- 
tainders of several noble Scottish families may be viewed 
as falling under this head, but was a measure of little ge- 
neral importance. The different bankrupt laws were con- 
solidated into one act, which, however, never received ef- 
fect, a new enactment having been found necessary before 
the time arrived at which it was to have come in force. 
An attempt to procure for persons accused of felony the 
benefit of counsel was again defeated by the technicality 
of lawyers and the bigotry of the country gentlemen. The 
utmost attempts of the friends of law reform could this 
year procure nothing more than the appointment of com- 
missioners to inquire into the proceedings of the court of 
chancery. The commission consisted of the chancellor, 
master of the rolls, and vice-chancellor, together with some 
masters in chancery, barristers, and members of parlia- 
ment. From such a body nothing was to be expected. 

The financial arrangements of ministers encountered 
little opposition. The revenue of the preceding year had 
exceeded the expenditure by L.6,7I8,985. From this it 
was necessary to deduct L.5,000,000, the sum set aside for 
the gradual diminution of the national debt. The surplus 
immediately available was L. 1, 7 18,985. Ministers antici- 
pated an additional surplus of L.1,052,076 during the cur- 
rent year. This excess of income over expenditure was 
accounted for partly by retrenchment and partly by savings 
in management. Various items of charge which inter- 
cepted a part of the revenue in its progress to the exche- 
quer were reduced. A saving of one half per cent, on the 
interest of the debt was effected. The bounties on the 
whale and other fisheries were allowed to expire. Under 

ana witn a prospect ot 
felt themselves authorized to 
nee a system of alterations in the commercial and 
fiscal regulations of the country. They proposed to begin 
by putting rum, in regard to the duty with which it was 
chargeable, on a level with spirits produced by British dis- 
tillation. The duty on coals and wool was diminished. 
The alteration on the laws regulating the silk trade, which 
has already been adverted to, was the last measure pro- 
posed for immediate adoption. The total reduction thus 
ipon the national burdens was :— 

J V.U III... ...... ...a ...... .L.150,000 

Coals... ...... 10O,(KX) 

Wool 350,000 
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462,000 



L. 1, 062,000 

The relief was kept within the limits of the fund which 
afforded the means of granting it. 

Ireland continued to experience but a small share of 
this conciliatory policy. Although disturbances had in a 
great measure ceased, the insurrection act was again re- 
ed States of America, including this reciprocity arrange- newed. The claims of the Catholics continued to be urged 
ment (not however extending to the colonies), bad exist- with increasing feebleness, and operated with additional 
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miting it to the nature and extent of the 
that had prevailed in the district* of Ireland subject to 



&rign of inveteracy. Committees were demanded both in the inquire into the low occasioned by the late revolt, and to Reign of 
George IV. Lordg and Commons for investigating into the state of report on the best mode of obtaining compensation from George IV. 
Ireland. Ministers, however, evaded the inquiry by li- England. An attempt was likewise made to repeal the S *~"Y" W 

disturbances registry act, and much violent and foolish language was 
uttered. All the other colonies were tranquil, ex( 





Lower Canada and the Cape of Good Hope. In the former 
province, constitutional questions of a 
nature were urged. The House of j 
hand, and the governor, supported by the I 
cil, on the other, were at i 

to the unlimited right of disposing of the whole i 
The governor and council would not admit the i 
its full extent ; the Assembly refused the supplies ; 
solution ensued, and the different brandies of the I 
tivc body parted in very bad humour with each other." The 
its connections and operations, and take decided measures, disquiets of the Cape were caused by the petty tyranny of 
Its members held regular sessions in Dublin, constituted the governor Lord Charles Somerset. Sixty of the most 

respectable individuals of Cape Town were desirous of es- 



act. At a subsequent pe- 
■« that it is« 



the operation of the 
riod of the 
to inquire w] 

land be not more than commensurate to the 
performed, both as regards the number 
ed, and the incomes they receive." In a house of two 
dred and thirty-two, only seventy-nine members supported 
the motion. This coldness had the good effect of confirm- 
ing Ireland's resolution to rely upon herself. The Catho- 
lic Association now began to assume a bolder tone, extend 



vgular 

themselves the medium of communication between Ireland 
and parliament, ordered a census of the population to be 
taken, and appointed collectors in every district for the 
receipt of the " Catholic Kent." Mr O'Connell may be 
regarded as the effective founder and organizer of this 
body. The violent and theatrical character of many of 
its proceedings cannot be denied ; but it had the effect 
of giving concentration, and a rational aim, to the angry 
efforts of the oppressed Irish. It at once added a fresh 
energy to their demands for redress of grievances, and 
withdrew from them the temptation to illegal and atroci- 
ous acts of vengeance. Beneath its influence, and the re- 
straining force of the new constabulary, outrage subsided 
to such a degree, that shortly after the close of the ses- 
sion the operation of the insurrection act was suspended 
in several of the disturbed districts. The clamours of 
Protestant and Catholic zealots were loud and bitter, but 
they abstained from personal violence. Increased tran- 
quillity, the loosening of the restrictions upon commercial 
exertions, and a limited but certain increase of the means 
of education, shone through the troubles of Ireland like 
tlie first dull beams of a tempestuous day-break. 

The West India colonics still continued in an unsettled 
state. A numerous military establishment maintained 
quiet in Demerara. Such, however, was the malignant 
spirit of the planters, that a missionary who had been 
heard to speak favourably of Mr Smith was obliged to 
quit the colony. In Trinidad the regulations of the order 
in council were submitted to under protest In Barba- 
does a bill for admitting the evidence of slaves in certain 
cases miscarried, and Sir Canning's plans were contemp- 
tuously neglected. In Dominica the governor recom- 
mended to the legislature the incorporation of the whole 
of the slave-laws into one act, comprising the substance 

statutes as were 

with its spirit. 



expressly declined, to contribute any 
s the instruction of the slaves. In Ji 



of Assembly re- posed to 



at 

fin 
aid 

of the planters had been ruffled by a partial in- 
of the slaves ; which, however, had been sup- 
1 without loss cither of lives or property. A fresh 
i given during the month of June. On both oc- 
casions a number of negroes were executed. The revolt 



lablishing a literary society, a museum, and a library, 
fundamental article of the constitution of this body, 1 
the exclusion from their discussions of controversial theo- 
logy, the question of slavery, and all purely professional 
subjects ; but the governor condemned the scheme as ille- 
gal, and induced the chief justice and some other members 
to withdraw their names. The reasons which he assigned 
for calling the society illegal were, first, because they 
had presumed to form themselves into a society " without 
any previous reference to his excellency," which he de- 
signated as a " wilful" disregard of the existing authori- 
ties at the Cape ; secondly, because it was improper to 
permit the establishment of an association which might 
nave a tendency to produce " political discussion." Ano- 
ther instance of the governor's oppression was his conduct 
towards Mr Greig, the editor of a newspaper, who pub- 
lished an article which Lord Charles conceived to be dis- 
respectful to his administration. The offender was order- 
ed to quit the colony within a month. He abandoned his 
employment, and advertised his effects for sale ; but by 
this time a new whim had seized the governor, and Mr 
Greig received intimation that he was at liberty to remain 
in the colony. 

England was this year involved in two wars by her fo- 
reign possessions. The Burmese war will fall to be noticed 
when we come to narrate the events of 1826, when it was 
terminated. The petty skirmishes with the barbarians 
of Ashantee were the cause of much private grief, and 
materially enhanced the expenses attendant upon the 
maintenance of an unhealthy and useless establishment ; 
but were too trifling to affect the majestic interests of Bri- 
tain. The shock which had been communicated both to 
the agricultural and manufacturing interests, by the tran- 
sition from a state of commerce in which, although i 



was supposed to have or 
tions on the port of the i 



in some vague expecta- 
of aid from England. The 
House of Assembly, which met in November, was inform- 
ed that the general government had appointed a bishop 
for the island, and appropriated a fund for the support of 
the Episcopal clergy. One important office confided to 
the bishop was the superintendence of the religious in- 
struction of the slaves ; and the return required for this be- 
nefit was the adoption of the order in council. The angry 
planters, instead of complying, appointed a committee to 



they were encountered by 
no competition, to the rivalry of every nation, and increas- 
ed in vehemence by the measures taken to restore the 
currency to a sound state, had begun to pass away. The 
prospect of a government acting upon a rational system 
cheered men's spirits ; and under such auspices national 
industry, although still trammelled and burdened by an 
unnecessarily complicated, wasteful, and extravagant exe- 
cutive system, was beginning to regain a healthy tone. 
There was a regular demand for labour, and wages were 
rising. Manufactures of every kind were prospering. The 
abundance of capital led to many new devices for its em- 
ployment. The lately opened trade to South America 
was prosecuted, with all the sanguine hope of ignorance, 
to an absurd extent. Joint-stock companies were formed 
for working the mines and conducting its pearl fisheries. 
The rage for such associations spread through every de- 
partment of domestic industry. The wildest anticipations 
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The nation, drunken with the ciously to hi* line of argument Mr Canning alone at- Reiff of 

was pre- tempted to awe the house by insinuating that its vote 0 * 0 ^ IV - 

ux of its against the motion would be tantamount to a declaration v -""v-~' 
that it had satisfied itself " that his majesty had been de- 

on the Sd of February. The ceived by fa 

urgently pressed upon ^consideration was plied in his i 
of suppressing the C 
of lukewarm friends, a 




; and that the description ap- 
majestys speech to the associations in Ireland 
waa altogether incorrect." On the part of the opposition, Sir 
Henry Parncll showed that MrGoulbum had misrepresent- 
ed the mode of collecting the Catholic rent, and the share 



of of profit were 
IV. sudden 

paring for itself a 
spring-tideof. 

Parliament met in 1; 
question most 
the necessity 

The coldness of lukewarm friends, and the open enmity 

of avowed enemies, had rallied the whole of the Catholics ed the mode of collecting the Catholic rent, and 
and a great number of the Protestants of Ireland around taken by the priests in the operation ; and Mr Tierney 
this body. A contempt for the rights of citizens had affirmed that he bad exaggerated its amount. Mr Den- 
called it into existence and invested it with power; and man contended that the analogy which had been attempted 
now the oppressors were the first to discover the might to be established between the case of the constitutional 
with which they had invested it, but without feeling in- association and that before the house, did not hold. The 
dined to betake themselves to the only effectual method former sullied the fountain of justice, because men who ac- 
of destroying it, namely, removing the grievances which cuscd a man because he entertained certain opinions, might 
gave it birth. sit upon his trial as jurors. The latter was at the most 

The expressions in the king's speech applicable to the but on a footing with associations for the prosecution of 
Catholic Association were these : — " It is to be regret- thieves and swindlers. The members only bound them- 
ted that associations should exist in Ireland, which have selves to contribute to the prosecution of men guilty of of- 
adopted proceedings irreconcilable with the spirit of the fences which were allowed by the whole world to be such, 
constitution, and calculated, bv exciting alarm, and by ex- Each might bring to the consideration of the individual 
asperating animosities, to endanger the peace of society, 
and retard the course of national improvement. Hi: 



ma- 
jesty relies upon your wisdom to consider without delay 
the means of applying a remedy to thin evil." The ad- 
dress in answer to the speech from the throne was agreed 
to without a division. Several of the opposition members, 
however, protested against the line of policy indicated in 
the passage which we have quoted. Id the Lords, the 
Marquis of Lansdown cautioned ministers not to be hasty 
in repressing open complaint, and not to beguile them- 
selves with the idea of curing a mulady merely by remov- 
ing a few of the outward symptoms. Mr Brougham, in 
the Commons, maintained that the delay of redress had 
driven the Irish to seek it at their own hands. II 
posed the insincerity that lurked under the plural " 
ciations." It was a juggling attempt to assume the ap- 
pearance of dealing equal justice to the Orangemen and 
the members of the Association. 

Ministers were not slack in following up their denuncia- 
tion. On the second day of the session Mr Goulburn gave 
notice that he would, on the 10th of February, move for 

leave to bring in a bill to amend certain acts relating to in their firmness by the determination of the people, to 
unlawful societies in Ireland. The acts referred to were renew the question. Sir Francis Burdclt, after some pre- 
two in number. The oldest, enacted by the Irish parlia- liminary discussion in committee, introduced a bill for the 
ment in 1793, prohibited all assemblies for the appoint- relief of the Catholics on the 23d of March. Two subor- 
ment of deputies, or which assumed in any manner the dinate bills were introduced at the same time for the pur- 
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casc a mind free from prejudice. Mr Plunkett, although 
in favour of the motion, admitted that it was quite legal 
to associate for the purposes professed by the Association. 
Mr Goulburn's motion was, however, agreed to, after a de- 
bate which lasted four nights. The Catholic Association 
made application to be heard at the bar of the Commons ; 
and being denied that privilege, they repeated the re- 
quest to the Lords with the same want of success. The 
bill passed both houses, and received the royal assent on 
the 9th of March. But the Association, strong in the na- 
tional affection, was not so easily discomfited. It sub- 
mitted without a struggle ; but no sooner was the session 
closed than an aggregate meeting of the Catholics re-es- 
tablished it with a constitution which did not come under 
the law. Like Milton's spirits, it re-united, seemingly in- 
capable of " mortal wound" in its " liquid texture. ' 

The friends of the Catholics laid hold of the occasion, 
when the pretended advocates of emancipation were pro- 
testing the more violently their continued attachment to 
the cause that they were busy binding those who peti- 
tioned for it, and when some of its opponents were shaken 



right of representing the people of that country. The 
other, passed in 1823, with tho view of conciliating party 
feuds, was directed against Orange societies and Orange 
.ed the C 



to I 



pose of conciliating the most determined enemies of con- 
cession. By the one the qualification of a voter was raised 
to a freehold of L.10 per annum, while the object of the 
other was to make a provision for the Catholic clergy. 
The friends of the principal measure were by no means 
agreed as to the auxiliaries; but their variance was ren- 
dered of less consequence by the fate of the bill. While 
it was yet before tie committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the Duke of York rose in hie place in the Cnper 
House, and in a long and confused speech declared his 
resolution to oppose every concession '* up to the latest 
by the agency of the priests ; insti- moment of his existence, whatever might be his situation 
tuting prosecutions against individuals accused of perpe- in life, so help him God." This uncalled for and illiberal 
trating outrages, or acting as incendiaries ; and assuming declaration of the heir-apparent exasperated the Catholics 
the right to call upon the illegal societies to disband. With and grieved their friends. The bill passed the ~ 
regard to the last charge, Mr Goulburn expatiated at con- notwithstanding ; but was, as every one anticipat 
siderablo length on one part in the Association's " Ad- out in the Lords, 
dress to the People of Ireland," in which they adjured While parliament waa thus refusing their just rights to 
them to refrain from secret and illegal societies, " by the the Catholics in one breath, and in the next forbidding, 
■ you bear the Orangemen, who arc your natural ene- under heavy penalties, every attempt to vindicate them. 
The members who, in the course of the debate, the committee appointed by the Lords during the pre- 

; — ^ co i] cct information respecting the state 



his measure, dwelt at 
I Association. Accord- 
it was composed mainly of priests, men of dis- 
i ambition, and the familiar friends of Tone and 
The Roman Catholic gentry who belonged to 
it were acting, he averred, under intimidation. The ob- 
jects of the institution he described as being the levying 
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Hcign of of Ireland, were proceeding with the investigation. The 
George IV. evidence led established the existence of the most extensive 
1 -| — '' and pervading miter}'. The peasantry were described as 
being constantly on the verge of starvation, the victims 
of disease produced by the state of their squalid habita- 
tions. They Were servilely dependent on their landlords, 
and harassed incessantly by the unprincipled extortions of 
the tithe-agents. The law which was devised to protect 
than had been perverted into an engine of oppression. 
The report of the committee was presented at too late a 
period of the session to admit of its being made the basis 
of any enactment. Various attempts were, however, made 
in the House of Commons to procure redress of specific 
grievances. Sir John Newport, founding upon the report 
of the commissioners on education, moved an address to 
the king, praying his majesty to give orders for instituting 
prosecutions against different individuals connected with 
the charter-schools of Ireland, who had been accused of 
gross acts of cruelty ; which was agreed to unanimously. 
Mr Hume renewed his attack upon the established church 
Ireland, but with a diminished number of supporters. 
■ wasting the best part of five months in violent 
1 passing some nugatory and some oppres- 
sive laws, parliament abandoned Ireland to the rage of 
party spirit, with scarcely any thing to preserve 



in Jamaica, Bridgetown in Barbados*, St John's in New Reign of 
Brunswick' ; Halifax, and Quebec The large fees levied Qe°nj* IV. 
in the colonial ports were abolished. Two further altera- l '- m ~ i f 
tiont of a local nature were contemplated. The sugar of 
the Mauritius was admitted at the same rate as that of 
the West Indies ; and the corn of Canada was admitted 
into Great Britain on payment of a moderate duty. This 
last provision, however, was limited in its operation to the 
■pace of two years. This measure was accompanied by 
a second, which had for its object the promotion of com- 
merce by the diminution of duties imposed for protection, 
and not for revenue. A third was added, tending to re- 
lieve the navigation of the country. Quarantine duties 
were abolished. All fees on commerce with the colo- 
nies were done away. The duty imposed upon the trans- 
fer of ships was removed. And, lastly, the system of con- 
sular establishments was reformed by the substitution of 
fixed salaries, payable out of the public purse, for the bur- 
densome and unequal fees which had pi 
vied. These i 



try from anarchy but the vigilance 
persecuted body, the Catholic Associ 

Meanwhile discussions leading to a more satisfactory 
result had been agitated in parliament. On the 29th of 
March Mr Huskisson called the attention of the House 
of Commons to the effects of Mr Hume's bill of the pre- 
vious session, repealing both the common and statute law 
against combinations among workmen. It was to be ex- 
pected that men new to liberty should in soma measure 
abuse it. Every .unaccustomed pleasure is apt to be in- 
dulged in to excess. Accordingly it was found, that in 
several parts of the country, and more particularly in the 
west of Scotland and the tea-ports, the operatives had 
immediately availed themselves of the privilege of com- 
bination to an extent that endangered the just rights of 
their employers, and threatened to place themselves at tho 
mercy ot the more artful and unprincipled of their own 
body. The treasurer of the navy concluded his exposi- 
tion of the state of combinations by moving for a commit- 
tee to report their opinion how far it might be necessary 
to repeal or amend the act 6th George IV. cap. 95. The 
motion was agreed to ; and in consequence of the report 
of the committee, a bill was introduced having for its ob- 
ject to afford protection to masters, and to such workmen 
as declined entering into associations. A summary juris- 
diction was established, with power to convict for offences 
against the act on the oath of one credible witness, and 
to inflict an arbitrary punishment to the extent of six 
months imprisonment with hard labour. Some protection 
to the capitalist was undoubtedly necessary ; but it must 
at the same time be admitted, that the vague manner in 
which the act was worded left open a wide field for op- 
pression ; and that the removal of the constitutional pro- 
tection of a jury was an infringement upon the rights of 
the subject. The other measures introduced by Mr Hus- 
kisson were less exceptionable. The first was an import- 
ant modification of the colonial system. The commerce 
of the colonies was thrown open to a certain extent to all 
friendly powers. _ They were entitled to trade thither 
with goods of their own produce in their own ships. The 
bonding system was likewise introduced into the colo- 
nies, and five warehousing ports appointed; Kingstown 



sion by some members of the 
of without a dissenting voice, 
tcr by the Levant Company at 
additional benef 
of the usury la' 
cess. A further reduction of 
the chancellor of the 




but not to any great 



The excessive speculation occasioned by the inc 
commercial prosperity of the country led, in the autu 
of 1825, to such a reverse as might have been anticipated. 
Lord Liverpool and Mr Hu»kisson had raised their warn- 
ing voices against the excess of speculation. Mr Tooke 
and Mr M'Culloch distinctly foretold the convulsion which 
was about to happen. The process of the change was 
this: — " The depressed state of trade in 1821 and 1822 
had led to a diminished production and importation of 
goods, and to an advance of prices in 1823; and the very 
high prices of 1824 and 1825 were the result, first, of this 
diminished production and importation ; secondly, of an 
improvement in the state of agricultural produce ; thirdly, 
of the acknowledgment of the independence of the South 
American republics, which opened new markets to Bri- 
tish commerce ; and, lastly, of the loans which were raised 
for these republics, and transmitted in manufactured 
goods."' The consequences of a want of due foresight 
under these circumstances were, production on the part of 
the manufacturer beyond what could find vent, and impor- 
tation on the part of the merchant beyond what could find 
a market. The delusion was kept up longer than it other- 
wise would have been, through the facilities afforded by 
large issues of paper. The first symptom of something 



being wrong was the tur 
England. Hie bank hum 
established policy, dimini 
Merchants were now press 
of those which had been v 
immediate demand. The 



ling of the exchange against 
diately, in conformity with its 
hed its issues and discounts, 
d for funds to supply the place 
sted in a mode unavailable for 
bankers, induced by the low 
rate of interest, had discounted bills at unusually long 
dates, and laid out their funds upon securities which could 
not be quickly realized. Several important commercial 
failures took place, and the country became alarmed. A 
run upon the banks ensued, and several of them gave way. 
On the 12th of December it was announced that a London 
house, upon which no less than forty-seven country banks 
drew, had stopped payment. Next day the stoppage of 

announced. Mr 



equally 



• On Papcr-Mooer, Banking, and Orer-Trading, by Sir Henry ParaclL 
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Reign of Baring thus described the icene which ensued:— - A pa- 
Qeorge IV-nic seized the public Men would not part with their 
' money on any term*, nor for any security, and the conse- 
quence was general distress. Persons of undoubted wealth 
and real capital were seen walking about the streets of 
London, not knowing whether they should be able to 
meet their engagements for next day." On the Wednes- 
day the bank began to increase its discounts ; it purchased 
exchequer bills, and discounted on stock. Before the end 
of the week it had issued in gold and notes not leas than 
eight millions. In the mean time meetings were held 
in London, and in most of the trading towns, in which 
resolutions were adopted for the support of commercial 
credit. The public mind gradually became re-assured, 
but in the interval banks had broken down in every dis- 
trict of England. Between October 1825 and February 
1826 fifty-nine commissions of bankruptcy were issued 
against English country banks; and at such a time the 
number of private compositions ore estimated to be to the 
number of commissions in the proportion of four to one. 
In a mercantile nation such a suspension of the circulation 
paralyses every effort. The ship-owner* suffered from 
their inability to procure freights ; while the artizans were 
thrown out of employment, and exposed to famine. In 
Scotland the momentary distress was caually great, but 
the more solid system of banking materially alleviated the 
after-pressure. Mistrust and apprehension darkened the 
close of 1825, and threw their shade over the prospects of 
the opening year. 

Parliament was opened on the 2d of February 1826 by 
commission. Almost the only topic touched upon in the 
speech was the distress which pervaded the nation. " The 
embarrassment," it said, " did not arise from any political 
events either at home or abroad. It was not produced by 
any unexpected demand upon the public resources, nor 
by the apprehension of any interruption to the general 
tranquillity. Some of the causes to which this evil must 
be attributed lie without the direct reach of parliament- 
ary interposition, nor can security against the recurrence 
of them be found, unless in the experience of the suffer- 
ings which they have occasioned. But to a certain por- 
tion of this evil, correctives, at least, if not effectual reme- 
dies, may be applied, and his majesty relics upon your 
wisdom to devise such measures as may tend to protect 
both private and public interests against the like sudden 
and violent fluctuations, by placing on a more firm foun- 
dation the currency and circulating credit of the country." 

The answer proposed by the ministerial party to be re- 
turned to this recommendation was agreed to in both 
houses without opposition ; but many members embraced 
the opportunity of stating their opinions of the state of 
the country, and the measures that ought to be adopted. 
Lord King attacked the corn laws, and proposed that the 
Lords should pledge themselves to their revisal during the 
session. Mr Brougham thought the causes of the distress 
more complicated than those adverted to in the speech, 
and dwelt upon its universality as a sufficient proof that 
its origin was not to be sought in the adoption of more li- 
beral commercial principles, Mr Hume maintained that 
the true cause of the distress was the heavy pressure of 
taxation, and the wasteful expenditure of government 
The members connected with the country bankers de- 
fended the characters of these gentlemen ; and Mr Ba- 
ring and others eulogised the conduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Ministers announced that the palliatives they meant 
to apply were, first, to prohibit the circulation, after a 
certain period, of notes under two pounds, whether issued 
by the Bank of England or any private banker ; secondly, 
to increase the stability of private banks, by enabling them 
to augment their capital, and with that view to repeal 



the clause in the charter of the Bank of 
made it unlawful for any private banking 
consist of more than six partners. 

The first of these projects carried into execution was 
that which contemplated the destruction of the small 
notes. Government entertained apprehensions that du- 
ring the interval which must necessarily elapse between 
the announcement of their plan and its receiving the 
sanction of law, an infinite number of small notes might 
be stamped, and immediately gave orders to put an end 
to the stamping of such notes. The step was animadvert- 
ed on in Until houses as a most dangerous assumption of 
power, but defended as necessary to insure the success 
of the measures in contemplation. On the 10th of Fe- 
bruary the chancellor of the exchequer, in a committee 
of the whole house, fully developed that part of the plan 
which related to the small-note circulation. He proposed 
that no new notes under the value of five pounds should 
be stamped ; and that all promissory notes payable to the 
bearer on demand, issued by license, and under the value of 
five pounds, and stamped previous to the 5th of February 
1826, should be allowed to circulate until the 5th of Fe- 
bruary 1829, and no longer. Ministers at a later period 
consented to allow the Bank of England the power to is- 
sue one and two pound notes, stamped at any time prior 
to the 10th- of October, but not to continue them in cir- 
culation after the lapse of three years, the limited date of 
the existence of such a circulation. This measure met 
with vehement opposition in the Commons, but from a 
very small minority. In the Lords it was less pertina- 
ciously opposed. Ministers had from the beginning li» 
mited the immediate operation of their bill to England, 
but declared that they could not see on what principle 
different systems of currency should prevail on the oppo- 
site sides of the Tweed. Scotlund took the alarm ; a small- 
note currency was there identified with every step in the 
march of national improvement. The tables of both houses 
of parliament were instantly loaded with petitions from 
that country against any restrictions on its paper cur- 
rency. It was necessary to pay attention to representa- 
tions in which meu of all political parties and every rank 
in life concurred. Select committees were appointed to 
investigate the matter; and the result of their inqi 
was, that the small-note currency of Scotland 

-as also left in possession of her 



which Reign of 
t 0 George IV. 



In order to give effect to the other measui 
cd by ministers, it was necessary to interfere to a < 
extent with the chartered privileges of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the consent of that body was therefore requisite 
even to its introduction. A communication was accord- 
ingly made by the first lord of the treasury and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, to the governor of the bank, on 
the 13th of January, containing a detailed and luminous 
exposition of the views of ministry, and expressing their 
hopes " that the bank will make no difficulty in giving up 
their exclusive privileges, in respect to the number of part- 
ners engaged in banking, as to any district fifty miles from 
the metropolis." The directors, in their answer of the 20th, 
declined the task of recommending to the proprietors the 
abandonment of their exclusive privileges. Several papers 
were interchanged, and finally, a general court, held on the 
3d of February, consented to waive their privilege, except 
within a district of fifty miles round the city of London. 
In the course of this correspondence the propriety of the 
bank establishing branches was suggested by government. 
The measure founded upon this arrangement was first in- 
troduced into the House of Lords ; but no discussion took 
place upon it, until on the 17th of March Lord Liverpool 
moved the second reading. The debate even then wan- 
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Reign of dercd entirely from the subject, and lost itself in vague dis- 
Gcwge IV-quisitions on the history and fluctuations of the currency. 

_l in the committee Lord Liverpool moved the addition of 

a clause authorizing the Bank of England to establish 
branch banks throughout the country. The adoption of 
this clause rendered another proviso necessary, declaring 
the notes issued by the branch banks payable at the place 
where they were issued. The bill experienced a warmer 
opposition in the House of Commons, but was ultimately, 
with some slight alterations, agreed to. 

Public confidence was not however yet quite restored, 
and ministers were pressed to take some step for the alle- 
viation of the immediate pressure. After some hesitation, 
an arrangement was made with the bank, in virtue of 
which it agreed to make advances to privat 
upon the deposit of goods, merchandise, and other 
ties. The whole sum advanced was not to 
millions. The adoption of this measure rendered it 
nary, for the security of the bank, to introduce a new bill 
regarding the law of principal and agent. This act en- 
abled all persons in the possession of goods, possessed 
likewise of documents conferring the property of them, 
although such persons should be merely factors or agents, 
to pledge with the bank as effectually as if they had been 



The advantages likely to result from the gradual emanci- feign of 
potion of the country from ill-judged trammels upon its in- George I v. 
dustry were too apparent to allow, in any enlightened mind, V| "" i "»■* 
of the thought of a retrograde movement. 

In the discussions of this session to which we have 
hitherto alluded, the ministers had found themselves 
uniformly in triumphant majorities, swelled indeed more 
frequently by their habitual opponents than by some of 
their avowed supporters. The restriction of the small-note 
currency was a step of questionable expediency, but was 
susceptible of a plausible defence. Hie curtailment of the 





alike upon justice and expediency. 
Every honest and enlightened man lent ■ ' 
to the projectors of such a system of policy. Bi 
was thcir^weak side. Robinson and Huskisson i 

cd an honest system. Canning saw that their views were 
|>opular, and coveted the glory of enforcing them. But 
they and their friends knew right well that their places in 
the cabinet were held but by sufferance of the faction which, 
in virtue of its hold upon the House of Commons, domi- 



the actual owners. Its operation was confined to deposits neercd over England. They were kept in office to trans- 
made with the bank. Commissioners were immediately act business, while the real holders of power reaped the 
appointed by the bank in the principal provincial towns, profits. They might make what parade of liberal senti- 
They were almost uniformly merchants resident in the incuts they pleased in order to conciliate the nation, so 
district. The applications for advances were much fewer long as they did not trench upon the emoluments of their 
than had been anticipated : either men were unwilling to patrons." Tne conglomeration of offices ostensibly provided 



disclose their necessities to local competitors, or the know, 
ledge that a fund was provided restored confidence. 

During these transactions the cause of the late panic 
continued to be keenly canvassed both in parliament and 
beyond its walls. Emigration was suggested as a source 
of relief for the labouring clauses, and a committee appoint- 
ed to collect information on the subject. The corn laws 
were most vehemently exclaimed against, and even forced 
upon the notice of parliament. Ministers acknowledged 
the necessity that existed for thoroughly revising them, 
but deprecated the introduction of so extensive a topic 
during a session which, as the last of that parliament, must 
necessarily prove a brief one. The general question was 
evaded ; yet before the end of the session, it was found 
necessary to introduce two bills to modify the strict ope- 
ration of these laws. The first allowed wheat in bond to 
come into the market on payment of a duty of ten shillings 
per quarter, and other kinds of grain at inferior rates. The 
second gave ministers a discretionary power of admitting 
foreign grain during the recess to tne limited quantity of 
five hundred thousand quarters. These slender conces- 
sions to justice and common sense were wrung with the 
utmost difficulty from the reluctant landed interest. On 
the other hand, a portion of the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile interest showed themselves equally unreasonable. 
The silk trade, a hot-house plant, which has not been long 
i to our bracing atmosphere out of 



for discharging the executive functions of government, 
was frail, cumbrous, and ineffective, but it afforded "but- 
tress and coignc of vantage" for scions of nobility to build 
" their pendant beds and procreant cradles," and its struc- 
ture was in no event to be interfered with. They were 
bound to defend what in their souls they believed to be 
indefensible; and the event gives it proof. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, on opening the budget 
on the 13th of March, took a large review of the whole fi- 
nancial system of the country from the conclusion of peace. 
It will be sufficient if we confine ourselves at present to what 
related more immediately to the period during which he 
himself had held office. Considerable retrenchment had 
been effected between 1815 and 1819. During the last- 
mentioned year an increase of taxation had been made to 
the amount of three millions. In 1820 there had been no 
change, and little in 1821. In 1822 Mr Vansittart was re- 
luctantly forced to remit rather more than three millions of 
taxes. Matters were thus placed upon the same footing as 
in 1819. Mr Robinson claimed to have remitted during 
his administration L.8,073,000. The annual charge on 
the whole debt on the 5th of January 1823 he stated 
at L.29,286,000 ; and on the 5th of January 1826 at 
L.27,946,000 ; being a reduction of L.1, 339,000 in three 
years. But he omitted to remind the house that during 
each of these three years he had been professedly setting 
apart an annual sum of five millions as a sinking fund. In 
his estimate of the amount of the debt he omitted the bar- 



enough exposed to our bracing atmosphere out of doors apart an annual sum of five millions as a sinking fund. In 
to become sufficiently acclimatized, was as usual the first his estimate of the amount of the debt he omitted the bar- 
to complain. Petitions flowed in upon porliamcnt from gain commenced by Mr Vansittart, and completed by him- 
every district where this employment had struck root, self, for the payment of military and naval pensions,— an 
An attempt was made to have them referred to a select annuity ofL.2,800,000, which had forty-one and a half years 
committee, as a first step towards checking the advance to run, tmid bv covernment to trustees who had undertaken 



employme 
to have them referred to a select 
as a first step towards checking the 
made by government in liberal commercial policy; but 
without success. The ship owners, next to the landholders 
the most hardened and remorseless monopolists in the no- 
tion, were the next to make their voice heard. Mr Hus- 
kisson met their allegations by a prompt appeal to facts, 
moving for " returns of ships built in the British dominions 
between 1814 and 1825 both inclusive, distinguishing the 
number in each year, and the amount of their tonnage. - ' 



to run, paid by government to t 
to discharge that burden. Mr Robinson was likewise re- 
minded by Mr Hume that the decrease on taxation MM 
more apparent than real. The taxes in 1818 had produced 
a sum of L52,0O0,O0O ; and in 1825 their amount was 
L.52,540,000. In 1818 the taxes were payable in paper 
not convertible into gold, on an average of three years, 
at a lower rate than L.5 per ounce. In 1825 they were 
payable in gold, or in paper money convertible into gold, 
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Reign of at the rate of seventy-seven shillings and tenpence half- 
&Miy* IV. penny per ounce. In reality there had been an increase 
of taxation instead of a reduction. The chancellor of the 
exchequer evaded Mr Hume's statements and arguments, 
under the pretext that they were too complicated to be 
discussed at once. There was nothing in the argument he 
advanced, that the amount of revenue being derived chiefly 
from the excise and customs, indicated increased con- 
sumption. If the officials of government were adequate! v 
remunerated in the depreciated currency, they were extra- 
vagantly paid after its value had been raised. Undue bur- 
dens were imposed upon the country ; but these were never 
adverted to. The majorities were the only answer relied 
upon by ministers ; and they were applied with great suc- 
cess to meet motions for reduction of the naval, military, 
and diplomatic expenditure. 

The discussions which arose during this session on the 
state of Ireland were as vain and fruitless as might be ex- 
pected from a legislature indifferent to or ignorant of the 
merits of either question* 

In the speech by which the session was prorogtied, allu- 
sion was made to the termination of hostilities with the 
Burmese empire. The origin, progress, and termination 
of this war were briefly these :— For many years the Bur- 
mese officers had been in the practice of committing acts 
of encroachment and aggression on the East India Com- 
pany's territories. Towards the close of the year 182S 
they had crossed the frontiers, and entrenched themselves 
within the limits belonging to the British. During Janu 
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having received some reinforcements, took Reign I 
up a strong position with twenty-five thousand men.Gwgv IV. 
" with a judgment," says Sir Archibald Campbell, " which v ""»"V-»" / 
would do credit to the best instructed engineers of the 
most civilized and warlike nations." On the 15th a body 
of thirteen hundred of General Campbell's infantry storm- 
ed the works, and the enemy fled, leaving their camp 
standing, with all their baggage and a large proportion 
of their arms and ammunition. Whilst these operations 
were carrying on, demonstrations had been made by the 
Burmese on the Chittagong frontier. Their arms were at 
first attended by success, and they continued to hover 
around llamao tdl the end of July. Colonel Innes having 
taken the command of the Sylhet frontier, they gradual- 
ly fell back ; and the end of October saw Cachar com- 
pletely evacuated, and the enemy in full retreat for Mun- 
nipoor. About the middle of February 1825 Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell moved from Rangoon upon Prome. The 
inhabitants of the country through which he passed saw 
with pleasure the expulsion of the Burmese. Having 
reached Sorrawah, fifty miles in advance of Rangoon, the 
commander-in-chief halted in the hope of hearing of the 
fall of Donabew, which was to be' attacked by the column 
advancing under General Cotton by the Irawuddy. But the 
attack was foiled. On the 1 1th of March General Camp- 
bell commenced a retrograde movement on Donabew, be- 
fore which he arrived on the 25th, and established a com- 
munication with the water column on the 27th. The bat- 
teries were opened on the 1st of April ; and Maha Bundoo- 



ary and February 182* they were driven from several of lah having been accidentally killed, the Burmese garrison 

their stockades; but on the 21st of February they sue- abandoned the fort. Sir Archibald immediately resumed 

ceeded in repulsing a British force, which inspired them his march upon Prome, which he entered on the 25th of 

with fresh audacity. The governor-general, by the ad- April without firing a shot. By the 1st of February the 

vice of his council, issued a declaration of war on the 5th Burmese were expelled from Assam. A series of brilliant 

of March. A considerable naval and military armament, operations on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of March 

tly from Madras and partly from Calcutta, was gave General Morrison possession of Arracan. In Cachar 

at Port Cornwallis in the beginning of May, un- General Shuldham was advancing upon Munnipoor, which 

dcr the command of Sir Archibald Campbell and Commo- lies two hundred miles north-west of Ammerapoora, the 

Uore Grant. It attacked Rangoon, the principal sea-port capital of the Burmese empire. The main body of the 

of Ava, on the 10th of May, and took it after a feeble army was arrested at Prome by the rainy season, and felt 

resistance, without the loss of a single man, capturing on somewhat straitened for provisions, the country through 

the occasion a considerable quantity of artillery and ammu- which their route lay having been entirely depopulated, 

nit ii in. A detachment sent against the island of Cheduba, The mortality among the troops was also considerable, 

on the Arracan coast, and another against Negrais Isle, at The Burmese had twenty thousand men at Mecadore, fifty 

the mouth of the Nerbudda, were equally successful. On miles from Prome, and the same number at Patana-go. 

the 10th of June General Campbell moved upon the enc- An equally numerous body was interposed between the 

my's camp at Kcmmendinc, which he attacked in concert British force in Arracan and the troops under the com- 

with the flotilla. The position was evacuated by the Bur- mandcr-in-chief. In September negociations for the re- 

mese troops, alter sustaining a cannonade of a few hours, storation of peace were set on foot. A cessation of hosti- 

The British maintained their advantage in several engage- lities was agreed to on the 17th, to continue till the 17th of 

men ts, and the enemy withdrew to a greater distance ; October. Commissioners from the king of Ava met the 

but the inundations, and the necessity of collecting a large British general at Ncounben-zick on the 2d of October, 

supply of provisions, induced General Campbell to con- They endeavoured to elude his demands for territorial 

tinue his head-quarters at Rangoon up to the end of the cessions and indemnification ; but finding him immovable, 



year. Expeditions were, however, detached against the 
most important maritime stations ; and by the end of Oc- 
tober the whole of the Burmese coast from Rangoon to 
the eastward was subjected to the British arms. On the 
1st of December Mana Bundoolah, who had been lately 
appointed to the command of the Burmese army, appear- 
ed in front of General Campbell's position with from 
fifty to sixty thousand men. He was allowed to extend 
his line round the British flanks, and to the rear, and 
even to entrench himself in that position. On the 5th 
General Campbell attacked and entirely routed his left 
ring. Bundoolah reinforced his centre and right with the 



requested a prolongation of the armistice, that they might 
consult their court. It was accordingly extended till the 
2d of November. Preparations were in the meanwhile 
made to prosecute the war with activity in case the armis- 
tice did not lead to a definite treaty. On receiving the 
proposed terms of peace, his majesty of the golden foot 
burst into a violent passion, and gave orders to renew of- 
fensive operations. Before the termination of the armis- 
tice it was haughtily announced to the British leader — 
" If you wish for peace you may go away ; but if you 
wish cither money or territory, no friendship can exist 
between us. This is Burman custom." The whole army 



scattered remnant during the night, and presented himself of Ava, nearly sixty thousand strong, advanced against 
next day in front, having pushed his entrenchments close Prome, occupied by six thousand British and native troops, 
up to the British lines. General Campbell attacked them The left division of fifteen thousand, commanded by .V 
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Reign of em bank of the river. By the end of November the ccn- meat. The forty-shilling freeholders, a body of men who Reign of 



tre, between twenty-five and tJiirty thousand strong, un- 
s— der the Kee Wonghee, showed itself on the heights of 
Napadce, on the wnc side of the river, five miles above 
Proine. The right, consisting of fifteen thousand men 
under Sudda Woon, were posted on the opposite side 
of the river. All these bodies were, according to the mi- 
litary system of the Burmese, strongly entrenched. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, after expecting an attack for some 
days in vain, marched on the 1st of December to dislodge 
the corps of Maha Nemiow ; and in this he succeeded after 
a desperate resistance. The leader fell, and the dispersion 
of his followers was so complete that they did not even at- 
tempt to form a junction with their centre. Sir Archibald, 
after allowing his troops only two hours repose, returned 
to Zeouke, having marched twenty-nine miles and fought a 
battle in the course of a day. Next day the British stormed 
the heights of Napadce under a heavy cannonade, entire- 
ly dispersed the centre, and captured the whole of its ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and military stores. The position of 
the right wing was attacked on the 5th ; the Burmese 
were driven from their defences, which were set on fire ; 
and a considerable amount of military stores was captured. 
The road to the capital was now open, and Sir Archibald, 
after allowing his men one day's repose, advanced upon it 



had been encouraged by unprincipled political gamblers George IV. 
to increase and multiply beyond what the land seemed 
ablc to support, and more neglected by their suzerains than 
the beasts of the field, except when the time arrived that 
they were to be driven to the poll, were converted into an 
engine to overthrow the power of their creators. The te- 
nantry were besieged by the exhortations of clerical and lay 
emancipators to remember that they had rights as well as 
their landlords, and that they owed duties to themselves 
as well as to others. The great landholders now found 
the automata upon whom they had hitherto relied assert- 
ing wills of their own. The most splendid victory of the 
Catholics was gained in Waterford, where a member of 
the Bercsford family was compelled to withdraw from the 
contest. Hie Catholic Association might point with pride 
to the change it had worked in the character of the Irish 
peasant; for, amidst all the heat of contested elections, 
bloodshed and lawless violence were on the decline, even 
while the hungry artizans of England were driven by 
want to violate the law. In England the ministers were 
almost everywhere triumphant Mr Brougham experien- 
ced a more marked defeat in Westmoreland than on any 
former occasion. Lord Howick and Mr Beaumont, the 
Whig candidates for Northumberland, both failed. Mr 



in t wo columns. The Burmese once more indicated a de- Huskisson was again returned for Liverpool. The metro- 
sire to make peace ; but as their shuffling and equivocation polis alone adhered to it* old principles. The usual topics 
rendered it impossible to repose confidence in their pro- were advanced by the candidates for popular favour, 
fessions, the commander-in-chief continued to advance : Only one is worthy of being recorded. In proportion aa 
nor was it till the army had arrived within four days' the Catholic cause advanced in Ireland it seemed to grow 
march of the capital that the king agreed to accept of the weaker in England. The same ignorance, prejudice, and 
terms which were offered to him. He renounced all claims sectarian spirit of which the Catholics stood accused was 
to Assam, Cachar, and Jyntia, and recognised Gumbheer appealed to by their adversaries, and the almost absolute 

ceucti to tnc t ompany watenwora " no popery was revived. 

le of the elections was succeeded by grave ap- 



Singh as rajah of Munnipoor. He 



ed to the Company 

the four great divisions* of Arracan, and the provinces 

Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and Tenasserim. And to indemnify prehensions of famine. Wheat had proved an 
the British government he agreed to pay the sum of one crop through England ; but a long drought threatened a 
crore of rupees. Twenty-five lacs of rupees were to be dearth in every other sort of grain. Barley was deficient ; 
paid before the British retired upon Rangoon; the same there was every appearance of a scarcity of poise; oats, 
sum before they evacuated the king's dominions ; and the in many districts the most important article of food to 
remaining half by equal annual instalments within two years the lower classes, and the potato crop, the sole stay of 
from the date of the treaty. The handful of troops which 
bad achieved this triumph commenced its return on the 5th 
of March. The India Company obtained by this conquest 
Uic removal of a troublesome neighbour, an increase of 
territory, and a consequent increased perplexity in its af- 
fairs. Britain gained nothing but an augmentation of its 
military and naval establishments. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 31st of May 182C, and and the rise in the price of grain pressed with unwonted 
dissolved on the 2d of June; and writs were ordered to be is- severityupon the working classes, who were still suffering 
sued for a new election, returnable on the 25th of July. The from the effects of Uie late panic. The price of oats in 



Ireland, threatened to fail altogether. Hie farmers, too, 
were suffering; for the violent and continued heats had 
dried up the richest meadow-land in England, till it lie- 
came necessary to feed cattle with dry fodder, as if it were 
the depth of winter. A seasonable change of weather 
averted a great portion of the impending calamity ; but in 
the month of September prospects were most alarming, 



elections afforded a test of the success which had attended 
the new system of ministers. They showed how far the 
confidence of the people had been won by the concessions 
made to the spirit of the age and the- popular eloquence 
of Mr Canning. In Scotland, as was to be expected from 
its miserable system of mock representation, there was a 
dull silent adherence to the old routine, from which no- 
thing could be gathered. In Ireland the Catholic Asso- 
ciation prosecuted with success its sacred task of forcing 
from an unwilling government the nation's rights. The 
bond of union, in defiance of the law, was kept up among 
its members ; " the rent" continued to be levied ; and the 
priests had been won to lend it their confidence. In every 
district of Ireland the new allies struggled with unwearied 
assiduity to turn the angry energies of the peasantry into 
a legal channel, and to teach them to direct their efforts to 
the attainment of some real good. The elections offered 
them an opportunity of strengthening the phalanx of their 



reality exceeded the importation price ; but the crafty de- 
vices of the landlords' committee respecting the taking of 
averages precluded the opening of the ports before the 
15th of November, although in the interim a famine might 
have depopulated the country. Ministers generously re- 
solved to risk a violation of the law rather than incur the 
deeper moral responsibility of allowing the people to perish 
by famine. On the first of September they issued an order 
in council, authorizing the immediate im|K»rtation of oats, 
oatmeal, &c upon the persons importing becoming bound 
to pay a conditional duty. The necessity of obtaining an 
act of indemnity for this step occasioned the assembling 
of parliament at an earlier season than usual. 

The first session of the eighth parliament of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland commenced on the 
14th of November 1826, and terminated on the 2d of 
July 1827. It adjourned twice ; from the 13th of Decem- 
ber to the 8th of February, and from the 12th of April 



friends in parliament, and of testifying the national aenti- to the 1st of May. It will be necessary, in order to pre- 
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Canning, 
majesty's 



Reign of tenre the current of our narrative free from perplexity, to 
(Iforgi- IV. detail briefly tilt* changes in administration, and the in- 
' -' ; - ■ _ irs by which they were effected, before narrating the 

legislative proceedings of this session. 

Lord Liverpool was struck with apoplexy on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of February 1820. A* it was possible that 
he might recover sufficiently to resume his share in public 
business, a feeling of delicacy kept both the king and mi- 
nisters from taking any immediate step* to re-organixe the 
government. The disunion between the two incompati- 
ble parties which composed the cabinet continued to in- 
ct the removal of their connecting link ; and a 
t of this, aidetl by the urgency of opposition, forbade 
delav. The first practical discussions respecting 
Tangcmcnt took place between the king and Mr 
, at the royal lodge, on the 28th of March. His 
/* first idea was. to retain the services of Mr Can- 
ning and his friends, and to place at the head of administra- 
tion a peer holding I.ord Liverpool's opinions on the Ca- 
tholic question. Mr Canning explicitly stated, that if those 
whose sentiments were favourable to the Catholics were 
to be excluded, solely on account of these sentiments, from 
the highest offices of state, he could " not consent to be 
the individual in whose person such a principle should be 
established." He therefore felt himsell bound honestly to 
atate, that " the substantive power of first minister he must 
have, and, what was more, must be known to have," or he 
must beg leave to retire from a situation which he could 
" no longer (ill with satisfaction to himself or with benefit 
to the king's service." Mr Canning felt, in short, that in 
any administration of which he should form a part, who- 
ever might be the ostensible, he must be the real prime 
minister, and he was naturally and justly indignant at the 
demand that he should yield up his laurels to grucc the 
brow of titled imbecility. 

With the exception of an interview, during which no- 
thing of moment occurred, Mr Canning had no more com- 
munication with the king till the 10th of April, when he 
received the royal commands to prepare, " with as little 
delay as possible, a plan for the reconstruction of the ad- 
ministration." There were, however, frequent conferences 
in the interim between Mr Canning, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Mr I'eel. The last-mentioned gentleman frankly 
declared that he had made up his mind to resign if an 
individual favourable to the Catholics were placed at the 
head of government. The duke urged strongly the ne- 
cessity ot having a prime minister opposed to concession. 
Mr Peel's professions " of respect and regard" for Mr 
Canning were unbounded ; so much so that Mr Canning 
expressed himself as feeling " it quite impossible to do 
sufficient justice to his frankness und straightforwardness, 
and to feelings for which he owned he had not before 
given Mr Peel credit." The subsequent conduct of that 
minister has proved that Mr Canning's first impressions 
were correct. The hough ty character of the Duke of 
Wellington prevented him from wearing the mask to 
so much purpose. The language of the Duke of New- 
castle, and other adherents of the Duke of Wellington, 
not disapproved of if not sanctioned by his Grace, had na- 
turally irritated Mr Canning. By the intervention of mu- 
tual friends several interviews took place between the 
duke and Mr Canning, but without producing any effect 
beyond a re-establishment of the outward show of cordi- 
ality, and a conviction in the mind of Mr Canning that the 
duke coveted the post of prime minister for himself. The 
justice of this conclusion is established by the eagerness 
with which that eminent soldier on two subsequent occa- 
sions grasped at the office, and by Mr Peel's waiting upon 
Mr Cunning at the king's command, on the 9th of April, 
to suggest the appointment of the duke as premier, 

VOL. V. 



arrangement which Mr Peel conceived likely to solve all Reign of 
difficulties. George IV. 

Mr Canning left the king late in the afternoon of the '"*"Y"*" / 
10th of April; and as parliament was to adjourn for the 
Easter recess on the 12th, there was not a moment to be 
lost. He found Lord Grenville, Mr Huskisson, and Mr 
Plant* at the foreign office. Lord Grenville was request- 
ed to bear to his brother-in-law, Lord Harrowby, a verbal 
announcement of Mr Canning's having been ordered to 
construct an administration ; Air Huskisson. was charged 
with a similar mission to Lord Melville and Mr Wynn; 
and Mr Plunta to Mr Robinson. The same communica- 
tion was made by Mr Canning in writing to the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Bathurst, Lord Westmoreland, and Lord 
Bcxley. The lord chancellor und Mr Peel were waited 
upon by Mr Canning in person. The projected cabinet, 
it was intimated, was to " adhere to the principles on 
which Lord Liverpool's government had so long acted. 
Lord Eldon "had long felt anxious to resign; but wished 
to procrastinate the time, not for his own sake, but on ac- 
count of the business of his court. In ubout four months 
he would wind up its affairs and retire." Finding, how- 
ever, his colleagues determined to secede from Mr Can- 
ning, his lordship at last vacated the woolsack, " with coy, 
reluctant, amorous delay." The Duke of Wellington in- 
quired who was the individual intended to be put at the 
head of the government. To Mr Canning's reply that the 
king '• usutilly intrusted the furmaliou of an administra- 
tion to the individual whom it was his majesty's gracious 
intention to put at the head of it," his Grace rejoined 
by requesting Mr Canning to desire his majesty " to ex- 
cuse him from belonging to his councils." Lord West- 
moreland hesitated to pledge himself, and ultimately de- 
clined office on the ground that " the chief office was in 
the hands of a person of different principles from Lord 
Liverpool's." Mr Canning replied to this insinuation; 
but only received u brief and haughty note, intimating 
that Lord Westmoreland " declined to enter into a lite- 
rary conflict upon principles." Lord Huxley first accept- 
ed office, and afterwards drew back. Lord liathurst wish- 
ed to see Mr Canning, but sent in his demission before 
an interview took place. The reason afterwards assigned 
was the resignation of so many of his colleagues. Mr 
Peel adhered to his first determination. Lastly, Lord 
Melville made up his mind to resign, because, as he ex- 
pressed himself in the House of Lords, he doubted the 
" stability" of Mr Canning's administration. 

It was impossible for Mr Canning not to see that these 
answers were the result of combination. The king took 
the same view of the transaction ; and, already moved by 
the dictatorial tone of the Dukes of Wellington and New- 
castle, was roused, by this pertinacious opposition to the 
minister of hi* choice, to long unwonted decision. He 
immediately confirmed Mr Canning's appointment by giv- 
ing him his hand to kiss. The new premier lost not a 
moment in gathering the friends who had stood true to 
him, — Lord Harrowby, Mr Robinson, Mr Wynn, and Mr 
Huskisson, — and pre'mring to fill up vacancies. Lord Mel- 
ville was the last to resign, and his office was the first filled 
up. Before twenty-four hours had elapsed, his royal high- 
ness the Duke ot Clarence, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne, was placed at the head of the admiralty. Lords 
Anglesey and Lyndhurst accepted the offices vacated by 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon ; the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Dudley, and Mr St urges Bourne, joined the 
administration. A negociation was opened with the Whigs 
through the medium of Lord Lansdown. Some difficul- 
ties occurred to prevent the immediate accession of the 



ril, party to the number of Mr Canning's avowed supporter*, 
an In general, however, they cordially co-operated with him ; 
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Reign of and it was settled, that at the close of the session Lords 
George IV. Lansdown and Carlisle, and Mr Tiemey, should have seats 
<— in the cabinet. 

The ministry seemed irresistible. Supported by trium- 
pliant majorities in both houses— opposed by the virulent 
but powerless hatred of a talentless faction of discontent- 
ed place-hunters — suspected only by Lord Grey in the 
House of Lords, and Mr Hume and his small band of sturdy 
reformers in the Commons— it swayed the legislature to 
its will. The great body of the nation saw, in the junction 
of the Whips with Mr Canning's friends, a further guaran- 
tee of administrative reform. The question of parliamen- 
tary reform had been postponed by universal consent, and 
the concession of it by the Whigs was less noticed than 
perhaps it ought to have been. Ireland, relieved from a 
portion of her fears by the death of the Duke of York, was 
waiting in breathless expectation of the change which the 
new arrangements were to work in her favour. The cal- 
culations of all were, however, rendered nugatory by the 
death of Mr Canning on the 8th of August 1827. 

George Canning was more the orator, and specious or- 
gan of a party, than a statesman. He had no political 
principles, and it may even be doubted whether he was 
capable of comprehending any. In his youth he advocat- 
ed despotic opinions, and the policy of restriction ; to- 
wards the close of his career he patronized popular rights, 
and advocated a liberal commercial system ; and the wea- 
pons which he used, dazzling declamation and ready 
wit, were alike available on either side. It would be in 
vain to seek in his numerous orations any clear and palp- 
able delineation of a system, or definition of principle ; 
they are mere showy superstructures, based on the vulgar 
assumptions of a party man. His favourite maxim, " to 
hold the balance between contending principles," is the 
severest satire that has been pronounced against him. It 
was an explicit confession that his mind was so construct- 
ed as to be incapable of ap|irehending truth. Even his 
eloquence was showy, not substantial. Its most beautiful 
passages are tricked out abstractions and common-places, 
not those burning expressions of sentiment which strike 
conviction, and convey new ideas to the auditor. His 
jokes were not always either new or select. Canning's 
power consisted in a generous disposition, which hankered 
after the love and admiration of all he came in contact 
with ; in a physical 



scorn and 

and undermined his 



with ; in a physical vehemence, which compensated to a tern in tl 

certain extent for his deficiency in reasoning and senti- calling ft 

mint ; and a feeling of rhetorical beauty, which, from its terest, ai 

common-place character, kept him uniformly within the Minister 



range of 



of those he was 



a popular government Canning would have sunk before men 
of business and fluent expression i in a despotic govern- 
ment his irritable temperament would have incapacitated 
him for competition with the cool and guarded courtier. 
Kven in the House of Commons, his vehement disposition, 
alike incapable of enduring opposition or bearing triumph 
with moderation, if it sometimes enabled him to bear down 
petulance, as in the case of the celebrated " yes" with which 
he met some captious questions from Mr Dawson, at times 
prompted him to a strain of declamation revolting to every 
generous feeling, as in the case of his ungentlemanly joke 
at the expense of Lord Nugent. But on the whole, in 
a government such as he found England, where a despo- 
tic oligarchy sought to juggle the nation with the show 
of free discussion, he was an invaluable tool. He put a 
fair face on their worst proceedings, and he could adapt 
himself to every change in public opinion. Too late he 
awakened to a sense of his own dignity. The cold-heart- 
ed oppressors to whom he had sold his youthful vigour 
turned the whole energy of their concentrated malice upon 
the asserted his equality with them. Their 



preyed upon his spirits, harassed 
institution. His death was an 
ample of retributive justice: he died the victim of 
false god to whom lie had sold himself. 

The cabinet he had collected did not long survive him. 
His personality was the only cement that kept it together. 
Had he survived, time might have given it consistency; but 
both he and his immediate friends must have purchased it 
at the price of large concession to popular demands. He 
had thrown himself into the arms of the Whigs, and both 
parties must have thrown themselves, as the latter have 
since done, into the arms of the people, to enable them to 
make a stand against the aristocracy. His cabinet at the 
moment of his death consisted of three incompatible par- 
ties ; — some adherents of the old fur nienti system; Mr 
Huskisoon and others, who wished to govern in accordance 
with popular principles, but without conceding any direct 
influence to the people ; and the Whigs, whose professions 
had ever been a desire to afford the people a more direct 
voice in public councils At the head of this discordant 
mass was placed Lord Goderich, an intelligent and well- 
meaning man, but totally destitute of promptitude and de- 
cision. Mr Herries, whose personal attachments bound 
him to the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel, was placed 
in an important office. This ill-assorted shadow of a govern- 
ment washudilled up after the prorogation in 18*37, and did 
not survive to meet the session of 1828. Lord Goderich 
resigned on the 8th of January. Some violent recrimina- 
tion ensued between the parties, worthy only of ephemeral 
notice. One or other, or both parties, might have behaved, 
in fact did behave unhandsomely ; but the real cause of 
the dissolution of Lord Goderich's government lay deeper, 
— in the very nature of its constitution. 

Before proceeding to the history of his successors in 
office, and the fortunes of the nation under their sway, it 
will be necessary to revert to the proceedings of the ses- 
sion 1826—27 ; a session interrupted by two long recesses, 
and frittered away by vehement personal disputes. 

The subject of the com laws was almost the only one 
that met with serious and continued attention. The king's 
speech was studiously silent upon the general question, 
but this very silence was made a pretext for introducing 
it. Lord King in the House of Lords moved an amend- 
ment to the address, condemning the corn laws. Mr Wes- 
the Commons moved an amendment to (headdress, 
tor investigation into the state of the agricultural b> 
. and pointing at additional restrictions in its " 
within the Ministers objected to the discussion, on the grout 
In parliament had been summoned to meet before 

not for purposes of general legislation, but to pans an act of 
indemnity in favour of ministers, in 
having opened the ports before the 
the price of grain warranted such a 
pool and Mr Canning assured parlia 
were prepared to propose a general 
the corn laws, and that they would pr 
ly after the holidays. In consequence of these represen- 
tations, the only step taken before the close of 1826 was 
the passing of the indemnity act. Mr Whitmore took oc- 
casion to remark that the measure was a new proof of the 
absurdity of a law which they had been obliged to break 
thrice in the course of three year*. It was intended to 
introduce the subject of the proposed alterations to the 
notice of both houses on the same evening, namely, the 
1 7th of February. 

The illness of Lord Liverpool prevented the proposi- 
tions being submitted to a committee of the upper house, 
and Mr Canning's indisposition caused a postponement of 
the committee of the lower till the 1st of March. On that 
day the foreign secretary proposed a series of resolutions 
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Reitfn of respecting the future regulation of the corn trade, to be opposition. The Duke of Wellington asserted that his K«p> of 

l /^^3J- adopted by the committee as the foundation of a bill. The amendment met with the concurrence of his majesty's G^T^^- 

^""*Y"» ,/ object of the proposed measure he stated to be to afford ministers, and produced a letter from Mr Huskisson in 

as much protection to the land-owner as was necessary, corroboration of his assertion. One expression in the let- 

at the expense of as little pressure upon the commercial ter was certainly liable to misapprehension, and might 

interest as was possible. The mode in which this was to have contained the original hint of the duke's amendment i 

be accomplished was by imposing a scale of regulated but Mr Huskisson expressly said, even of his own sug- 

duties upon foreign grain, rising and falling inversely with gestion, that it would hazard the safety of the 



the fall and rise of prices. The medium price of wheat 
assumed was sixty shillings, and the corresponding duty 
was one pound per quarter. For every shilling wheat rose 
above the medium price there was to be a reduction of 
two shillings of duty until the price reached seventy shil- 
lings, at or above which it was liable to a duty of one 
shilling per quarter. For every shilling wheat fell below 
the medium price, there was imposed an additional two 
shillings of duty. The duty upon other kinds of grain 
was in proportion, and varied upon the same principle. A 
duty equal in amount to the duty payable on five bushels 
of wheat was imposed upon every barrel of wheat-meal 
and flour, being a hundred and ninety-tax pounds. A 
duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of 
oats was imposed upon every quantity of two hundred and 
fifty-two pounds of oatmeal. The averages regulating the 
amount of duty were to be taken weekly. Mr Canning 
having submitted his measure to the house, postponed 
its consideration for a week, in order that every appear- 
ance of precipitation should be avoided. The debate, when 
resumed, turned chiefly upon the question of too much or 
too little. It was waged, however, with all that pertina- 



and therefore he could not approve of it. Hie duke, also, 
when charged with having sought to defeat a measure to 
which he had given his assent during Lord Liverpool's 
life, replied that he had only approved of the general prin. 
ciple of it. lint his measure was subversive of the prin- 
ciple of the bill. No wonder then that Mr Canning saw 
in the duke's amendment, and the hearty support it found, 
a personal attack. His only mistake lay in calling bim 
an instrument in the hands of others. His previous in- 
triguing, and his subsequent political career, show him 
to have been an instrument possessed of a perfect con- 
sciousness of the purposes to which he was applied. Mr 
Canning was thus far in the right. He was the object of 
the most intense animosity to the high Tories. They hated 
with all a woman's hatred one of the democracy who 
aspired to an equality with them, who they felt surpassed 
them in intellectual power, and who they were conscious 
knew that he surpassed them. 

The other questions brought before the session of par- 
liament which witnessed the termination of Mr Carming's 
career, were discussed with a considerable degree of list- 
lessness and impatience. Mr Canning's vindication of the 



city and violence which characterize the disputes of men prompt interference of Britain, when Spain threatened 
who differ little from each other in opinion. Some con- to disturb by violence the internal arrangement* #f Por- 
were made by ministers, but they were all in fa- tugal, was splendid and convincing. The establishment 

of a constitutional form of government in Portugal had 
and intrigue; and there had 




. Mr Hume took no part in the of a const 
but when the report was brought given rise 
t against the measure. He man- been numt 



up he entered his proti 

fully argued for a free trade in corn as in every thing else, ed had 



i from the army. 
1, and allowed to 



He maintained, that if there wus truth in the allegation selves behind the Spanish 

of the land-owners, that they bore a heavier burden of taxa- violate the Portuguese territory. A large force of Spa- 

tion than the rest of the community, the proper way to af- nish troops was mustering upon the frontier. Under these 

ford them relief was by a countervailing duty, or the repeal circumstances the regency, after losing some time in I'ruit- 

of taxes. The country needed foreign grain ; it could not less negotiations at Madrid, claimed the aid of England, 

one year with another grow enough for its own support, which was frankly and promptly granted. Five thousand 



When the ports were sometimes open and sometimes shut, 
no foreign nation could rationally venture on the specula- 
tion of raising grain for the English market ; the demand 
was too uncertain. Mr Hume suggested the imposition 
of a duty of fifteen shillings on foreign wheat, to decrease 



British troops were immediately embarked, the first division 
of which arrived in the Tagus on the 25th of December 
1826. The course of events rendered it unnecessary for 
them to encounter the rebels in the field. Home affairs 
were discussed with the same want of keenness. On the 



annually one shilling until it was reduced to ten shillings, 5th of March the House of Commons refused to entertain 
which was to remain the permanent duty. Only fifteen the question of Catholic emancipation, by a majority of four. 



members voted for this amendment. The House of Com- 
mons having approved of Mr Canning's resolutions, a bill 
enacting them into a law was introduced, which reached 
its third reading on the 12th of April, was passed, and 
sent to the Lords. 

A strong opposition to the provisions of the bill had 
been mustering and threatening before it made it* appear- 
ance in tlie upper house. Various unimportant amend- 
ments were made in committee ; but one brought forward 
by the Duke of Wellington sealed the fate of the bill. 
His Grace moved, that " no foreign corn in bond should 
be taken out of bond until the average price of corn should 
have reached sixty-six shillings." This amendment, which 
completely altered the nature of the bill, wns earned by 
considerable majorities, both in committee and when the 
report was brought up. Ministry in consequence aban- 
doned the mutilated measure. A temporary bill was in- 
troduced by Mr Canning, lest a year should be allowed 



Notices of one motion on the subject, and another for the 
repeal of the test act, were withdrawn immediately after 
the instalment of Mr Canning in the premiership, lest a 
premature collision between him and his new allies should 
be brought about. Mr Hume's motion for the repeal of 
Lord Castlereagh's act against cheap publications was 
smothered by the voluntary absence of the Whigs, aided 
by the apostacy of Sir James Scarlett and of Sir Robert 
Wilson. Such was the aspect of affairs when the fate of 
the nation was confided to the guardianship of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Lord Goderich had no sooner resigned than the king 
sent fur the Duke of Wellington, and commissioned him 
to form an administration with himself at its head. His 
Grace immediately entered into communication with Mr 
Peel and others of Lord Liverpool's ministry who had 
seceded on the elevation of Mr Canning. 1 Tie new go- 
vernment was speedily constructed. The Whigs were » 



to elapse without any legal provision on the subject ; missed, the friends of Mr Canning remained in office, and 
and this passed through both houses without any serious the leading members of Lord Liverpool's cabinet rcturn- 



Liverpool'i 
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Hoifrn of ed. The public were not satisfied at seeing the pertina- 
<lc>r|5cIV. c ity „ j t |. which Mr Huskisson and his friends clung to 
office. The duke indeed seemed to have retained them 
solely for the purpose of disgracing them in the eyes of 
the country ; tor, after forcing upon the House of Com- 
mons measures which obliged them, out of a regard to 
common decency, to declare they supported with reluc- 
tance, and merely for the sake of preserving unity in the 
cabinet, he took the opportunity afforded him by Mr Hus- 
kisson, when he voted for transferring the franchise of 
Penryn, convicted of corruption, to Birmingham or Man- 
chester, to get quit of him, and with him of his retainers. 
Their places were immediately filled by creatures of the 
duke. The only other change made by the premier was 
his superseding the Duke of Clarence in the ndmiralty. 

The Duke of Wellington found the country at peace, 
and looked up to as the head of constitutional Europe. 
The state of peace seemed to run little risk of being in- 
terrupted. 'I he British troops dispatched to Portugal 
were still stationed there, but almost one of the first steps 
by the new minister was to withdraw them. The 
on in which England stood to the Ottoman Porte was 
delicate. From the commencement of the Greek 
struggle for independence till the year 1827 Britain had 
observed a strict neutrality between the Turks and their 
former vassals. The prolongation of the contest between 
the infuriated nations, however, promoted the growth of 
piracy to such a degree that the countries princi|»ally in- 
terested in the commerce of the Levant felt themselves 
bound to put on end if possible to the state of things in 
which it originated. These resolves were confirmed by 
their reelings of humanity, revolted by the Turkish cruel- 
ties. On the 6th of July a treaty was signed at London 
by the ministers of Britain, Prance, and Russia, declara- 
tory of the necessity of putting an end to this sanguinary 
contest. The intervention of Prance and Britain was jus- 
tified on the ground that their mediation had been re- 
quested by the Greeks. The object of the treaty was de- 
clared to be the effecting of a reconciliation between the 
Porte and its Grecian subjects. An armistice was to be 
insisted on from both parties as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the opening of any negociation. Before the Porte 
could be brought to declare its sentiments with regard to 
this interference, Ibrahim Pacha, with the Egyptian fleet 
of ninety-two sail, arrived in the Morea. The British 
squadron under Admiral Codrington was crui/ing off* Na- 
varino when this armament approached. The l'orte not 
having yet refused to accede to the armistice, the English 
admiral gave the Egyptian his choice of returning to 
Alexandria or entering Navarino, to which in that case he 
must confine himself. The latter branch of the alterna- 
tive was accepted. Ibrahim took advantage of the absence 
of the British and French squudrons to put to sea on the 
30th of September, but returned to Navarino on the ap- 
proach of Admiral Codrington. Chafed by these obstruc- 
tions, he attacked the Greeks by lund, und ravaged the 
surrounding districts with fire ami sword. It was imme- 
diately resolved by the British, Russian, and French ad- 
mirals, to enter the harbour, in the hope that their impos- 
ing attitude would induce Ibrahim to desist from his savage 
devastation. This movement produced an attack from 
several of the Turkish ships; and after a vain attempt at 
explanation the action became general. The Egyptian 
fleet was completely dismantled. It was feared that the 
sullen silence with which the intelligence of this disaster 
was received at Constantinople might eventually breuk out 
into war. If it happened that there was little reason to 
dread a transition from the peace which Europe WAS ('11- 
J to the accession of a military premier, the 
i the liberal policy of England was 



the minister justified Reign of 
and Europe; but the George IV. 
lings of Don Miguel ^T""""' 
terms applied to the 
ech, were laid hold of 



ably shaken. No decided steps of 
the suspicions of his own country 
lenient eye with which the procci 
were regarded, and the disparagin 
action at Navarino in the king's spi 
as unfavourable symptoms. 

The first step taken by the new ministry after the meet- 
ing of parliament was to appoint a finance committee. 
The nomination of its chairman was the ostensible reason 
of that schism in the late cabinet which had caused its 
dissolution. On the 15th of February Mr Peel proposed 
" That a select committee be appointed to inquire into 
the state of the public income ond expenditure of the 
united kingdom, ond to consider and report to the house 
what further regulations and checks it may be proper in 
their opinion to adopt, for establishing on effectual control 

En all charges incurred in the receipt, custody, and op- 
ation of public money; and what further measures can 
idopted for reducing" an v part of the public expendi- 
ture without detriment to the public service." The sub- 
ject of inquiry t*t> which the mover adverted as most worthy 
of the attention of the committee, and most likely to be 
productive of benefit, was the simplification of the public 
accounts. He alluded to the superior manner in which 
those of France and the United Mutes were kept. This 
admission of the propriety of taking a lesson on such a 
subject from these countries, when viewed in connec- 
tion with Mr Canning's declamatory opposition to Mr 
Brougham's motion respecting the droits of admiralty in 
18*30, was a most remarkable sign of the times. A minis- 
ter who had op|tosed that very Mr Canning on the ground 
that he conceded too much to the innovating spirit of the 
age, was ready to advance before him in the path of in- 
novation. Mr Peel's motion encountered no stronger op- 
position than arose from a pro|iosul made by Mr Hume, 
that as one committee was inadequate to overtake the im- 
mense number of topics embraced by the proposed inves- 
tigation, several should be appointed. Mr Brougham, with 
a view to reconcile the two plans, suggested the division 
of the committee into sub-committees, ench taking a spe- 
cific subject of inquiry. Ministers persisted in adhering 
to their originul plan. Two measures of financial reform 
were submitted by the committee to the House of Com- 
mons during the session. The first related to the system 
on which government annuities were granted. Mr Per- 
ceval's bill for regulating the granting of annuities of 1808 
was calculated upon Dr Price's tables. So early as 1819 
Mr Finlavson demonstrated to Mr Vansittart that, in conse- 
quence of the errors of these tables, the country was losing 
L.8000 per month on the annuities granted by government. 
The subject was of course beyond the comprehension of 
that enlightened chancellor of the exchequer; but even 
his judicious and economical successor Mr Kobinson paid 
no attention to the representation. The finance commit- 
tee soon convinced itself that the annuities occasioned 
loss. Nothing could be done to alter those which had 
been already sold ; but on the recommendation of the 
committee a bill was passed to suspend the operation of 
the act under which they had been granted, until a more 
correct system should be settled. The other measure 
ded by the committee was the abolition of the 
of lieutenant-general of the ordnance : but such a 
as not to be expected from the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

I'he next undertaking of the ministry was the settle- 
ment of the corn laws. The bill introduced with their 
sanction adopted the principle of that proposed by their 
predecessors, but increased the duties imposed. Mr 
Charles Grant, to whom was intrusted the task of bring- 
ing forward the measure, described the enactment as the 
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Ueign of fruit of • compromise, and confessed that he thought it 
Ooorgr 1 V . imperfect. Some other members of the government ex- 
1 ~ J> V pressed a similar opinion. The bill wu finally carried by 
Urge majorities. 

While ministers were thus carrying into effect the mea- 
sures originated by men with whom they had refused to 
co-operate, Mr Brougham was astonishing the nation with 
the display of a degree of legislative industry, of a mind 
at once indefatigable and comprehensive, that threw into 
the (hade even his own exertions in the cause of educa- 
tion. On the 7th of February he directed the attention 
of the home to the state of the common law courts, and 
of the common law itaelf. He omitted equity in every 
branch, because he considered it as in some sort already 
taken up by parliament. For the same reason he passed 
over the criminal law. The inquiries pressed upon the 
house by Sir Samuel Romilly and Sir James Mackintosh 
had, it was true, been fallowed up timidly and on a narrow 
scale by Mr Peel ; still the exertions of that minister were 
a pledge that something was to be done. The commercial 
law, as of modern growth, was comparatively pure. In re- 
gard to the law of real property, much had been done and 
more was hoped for. But to the conflicting jurisdictions, the 
inadequate and cumbrous forms of the common law courts, 
and the incongruities of the anomalous mass of consue- 
tudinary and statutory law to which their judgments were 
conformed, the hand of reform had never yet been stretch- 
ed out. Mr Brougham entered at great length into the 
constitution of the English courts, and the state of the 
law administered in them. For seven hours did his lucid 
arrangement and impressive earnestness fetter the atten- 
tion of an assembly little qualified by habits or education 
to take pleasure in dry legal discussions. He pointed out 
the danger of paltry piece-meal reform, and concluded by 
moving an address to the throne, praying the appointment 
of " a commission for inquiring into the defects occasioned 
by time and otherwise in the lews of this realm, and into 
the measures necessary for removing the same." All de- 
bate on this motion was suspended until the 30th of Feb- 
ruary, when Mr Brougham substituted a modified resolu- 
tion, which, with the assent of government, was unanimous- 
ly carried. It prayed his majesty to take such measures 
as might " seem most expedient for the purpose of caus- 
ing due inquiry to be made into the origin, progress, and 
termination of actions in the superior courts of common 
law in this country, and matters connected therewith; 
and into the state of the law regarding the transfer of 
real property." The field of inquiry was materially nar- 
rowed, and tn< 



i materially nar 
corresponding!; 



diminished. 

It has already been remarked, that the old aristocrats 
who rebelled against the presumption of a commoner as- 
piring to the chief honours of the administration, had felt 
themselves obliged, on their return to office, to pay homage 
to public feeling, and adopt the very line of policy which 
they had blamed in other*. A more striking proof that 
they were merely allowed to hold the reins of government 
; thu. year afforded in the success of the 
in asserting their rights. Lord John 
the 26th of February that the 
^a committee forthe . 

A keen debate ensued, which terminated in a division, 
two hundred and thirty-seven voted for the com- 
■ and a hundred and ninety-three against its appoint- 
This was the first successful blow aimed at the 



from the temper of the house, that concession was the only Reign of 
course left open for government. A bill founded uponOe°f • 



the resolution was introduced and read a second time 
without opposition. When the motion for going into com- 
mittee was made, Mr Peel rose and declared, that after 
the decision to which the house had come, he was prepar- 
ed to dismiss at once from his mind every idea of adhering 
to the existing law. All that he asked for was, the sub- 
stitution of a declaration that the predominancy of the 
established church should be secured for the sacramental 
test. His request being complied with, the ministers 
withdrew their opposition to the bill, which was 
passed, notwithstanding the tears of the Earl of 1 

But a more serious exaction of popular right ren 
to be conceded by ministers ; they had yet to purchase 
the endurance of that power to which they clung so des- 
perately, at the price of a more glaring abandonment of 
their previous profesaions, of the adoption of a line of po- 
licy which left them to choose between the brand of pre- 
vious insincerity or subsequent aportacy. 

On the 8th of May Sir Francis Burdett moved for a 
committee of the whole house to take into consideration 
the claims of the Catholics, with a view to a final and con- 
ciliatory adjustment. The debate on this motion, which 
was continued for three eveniugs, ended in a majority of 
six in favour of the house going into committee. Hie 
resolution subsequently adopted was, that the time had 
arrived when a final settlement of the Catholic claims was 
expedient. A conference with the Lords was requested, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the sentiments of 
that house had undergone the same change with those of the 
Commons. The managers for the Lords having received 
the resolution, it was ordered to be taken into considera- 
tion by their house on the 9th of June. The discussion was 
entirely destitute of interest beyond what resulted from 
its being the first occasion on which the Duke of Welling- 
ton hud expressed his opinion of the question at length. 
He grounded his opposition to concession entirely on ex- 
pediency. The discussion would lead, he thought, to no 
practical result, and would tend only to disturb the public 
mind. He wa* desirous that the agitation of the country 
might be allowed to subside; and in the end it might be 
possible to do something, for he was most desirous of see- 
ing the subject brought to an amicable conclusion. The 
motion of the Marquis of Lansdown, that the house should 
concur in the resolution which had been adopted by the 
Commons, was lost by a majority of forty-four. 

While the claims of the Catholics stood in the legisla- 
tive assemblies " like the swan's down at full of tide, which 
neither way inclines," the power which was to establish 
justice was carrying all before it in Ireland. The Catho- 
lics had paused to see what measures would be adopted by 
Mr Canning ; but the elevation of the Duke of Wellington 
set them again in motion. The first opportunity of show- 
ing their determined spirit of opposition to him was afford- 
ed by the election for the county of Clare. Mr Vescy Fitz- 
gerald, one of the members representing that county, had 
vacated his seal by accepting the office of president of the 
board of trade when Mr Charles Grant resigned. He had 



house should re- uniformly given his vote and influence in favour of cman- 
ise of taking into cipation ; but he had identified himself with the Duke of 
>oration and test Wellington, and was esteemed no longer worthy of con- 



longer worthy . 



supremacy of the church of England since the revolution. 
The com rn 



committee, notwithstanding the earnest entreaties 
of ministers for delay, agreed to a resolution approving of 
the instant repeal of the obnoxious acta. It waa evident, 



fidence. Besides, a new mode of annoying government had 
suggested itself to the fertile invention of the Association. 
The laws might prevent a Catholic from taking his seat in 
parliament, by ordering that an oath should be tendered 
to him when he appeared to claim his right of sitting ; but 
they did not forbid his being returned to serve. Taking 
advantage of this omission would afford the administration 
a test of die absolute sway which the 
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Reign of cited over the tenantry of Ireland. Accordingly Mr men at could read. The club was to meet monthly. It Reign of 
OewgelV. O'Connell was proposed as a candidate for the hunour of was to keep a register of ail elector* within itt bounds; to George IV. 



firomote good order, perfect tubordinution to the lawt, po- 
itical knowledge, and liberal feeling, at much at possible. 
Every club was to report once in three months to the se- 
cretary of the Association, and to receive a weekly paper 
for a weekly contribution of three pence. Aggregate 
mectinga of these clubs were held during the autumn in 
the provinces of Leinster and Muntter, and countenanced 
by many of the aristocracy. The party feuda which raged 
among the peasantry, and occasioned unintermitting scene* 
of riot tnd bloodshed, were hushed at the bidding of the 
Association. The superfluous flow of Irish animal spirits 
was turned from the path of crime, and concentrated for 
the achievement of a great national conquest. Well might 
Mr Shicl say — " What has government to dread from our 
resentment in peace? An answc/ is supplied by what we 
behold. Does not a tremendous organization extend over 
the whole island? Have not all the natural bonds by 
which men arc tied together been broken and burst asun- 
der ? Are not all the relations of society which exist 
elsewhere gone ? Hat not property lost its influence — 
has not rank been stripped of the respect which should 
belong to it — and hat not an internal government grows 



up, which, gradually superseding the legitimate authori- 
ties, lias armed itself with a complete domination ? 
nothing that the whole body of the clergy are alii 



It it 



esetiting Clare in parliament, in o|>|>osition to Mr t'ilz- have every man in readiness for future elections; and 
gerald. Emissaries of the Association were dispatched to 
every barony and parish of the county. The priests, with 
one exception, exhorted their flocks to vote for the advo- 
cate of their rights. A fund was prepared to pav up the 
arrears of all tenants distrained on account nl the votet 
they might give, upon their finding security for repay- 
ment within a reasonable time. The day of election came. 
Mr Fitzgerald threatened the votert with the displeature 
of their landlords. " It it," he asked, " the payment of 
an arrear of rent by any body of men that will compensate 
to the unfortunate peasant for being deprived of his na- 
tural protector t Is it the payment of a few pounds that 
can comjicnsnte to the unfortunate peasant for the total 
alienation of hit landlord? When the poor man is sick, 
and his family famishing with hunger, where will those 
men be, who, to gratify a public, perhaps a private, pique, 
burst the bonds which for years have bound together the 
landlord and tenant by what was considered an indissolu- 
ble lie ? Alas ! they will be far distant ; and the unfor- 
tunate tenant will have nobedy to look to for relief and 
comfort, except that landlord whom he is now called upon 
to desert." Mr O'Connell, on the other hand, dwelt upon 
the utter hopelessness of good legislation for Ireland so 
long as the people were not represented. He expatiated 
upon the impossibility of nun achieving their rights who 

thmnk bock fromasscrtingthem in person, and were willing from the stale, and that the Catholic gentry, and 
to receive them from the bounty of a patron. He reminded ry, and priesthood, are all combined in one vast 
his hearers of the unjust and unequal taxation under which racy ? So much for Catholic indignation while we arc at 

they were labouring. He warned government that " the peace; and when England shall be involved in war 1 

young blood of Ireland was in a ferment." The result of pause ; it is not necessary that I should discuss that branch 
the election proved that the Catholics of Ireland had de- or the division, or point to the cloud which, charged with 
tcrmined to rely upon their own efforts alone. The tenant- thunder, is hanging over our heads." 
ry had awakened to a sense of their degraded situation ; The first symptom of intimidation on the part of the 
e of paupers tolerated in the land because once in supporters of Protestant ascendency, was Mr Dawson's 
years they were of use, and allowed to perish of tjH'cch at a public dinner in Londonderry on the 12th of 
er and cold except when it became necessary to win August. This gentleman waa a minister of the crown, 
voice* at an election. They were determined to brother-in-law of Mr Feel, the leader of the Anti-Catholic 
assert their right to equal lawt and legislative attention party in the Houte of Commons, and himself distinguish- 
to their interests. T I) it) spirit wat mainly owing to the ed for more than ordinary vehemence in opposing Calho- 
eoortsofthc Association ; and to the credit of the gentle- lie claim*. He now declared that hi* lentiment* were 
men composing that body, a spirit of forbearance from vio- changed ; that there was but one alternative, either to crush 
lence had likewise been fostered in the peasantry. Not- the Association, or to settle the question ; 
withstanding the violence of party feeling, the Clare elec- mer was impossible, the latter inevitable, 
lion was attended with less outrage than the average of The bigots of the Protestant ascendency 
English county elections ; and Mr O'Connell, notwith- part no lest active. No sooner had the act 
standing a protest taken by some of the freeholders, was societies expired, than the Orange lodges were revived, 
declared duly elected. and the grand Orange lodge in Dublin again ojiened. New 

In the month of July the law which had been directed associations were farmed in various parti of the country, 
against the Catholic Association expired, and that body but particularly in Dublin and Ulater, under the name of 
immediately re-asacmblcd in itt original form, to improve Bruntwick club*. A Protestant rent waa collected in emu- 
the victory it had gained in Clare. They issued an enu- lation of the Catholic rent. The mat* of the Irish popu- 
meration of four pledget to be required of every person lation seemed arrayed into two mighty and adverse ar- 
wbo should ut any lime come forward as candidate tor • mies. Men's minds grew heated, and the war-cry of re- 
seat in parliament. By the first he wat to bind himself to ligious intolerance rote fiercer and fiercer. The Protet- 
oppose the Duke of Wellington'i ministry in every tiling tant f riends of emancipation began to hold back from the 
until emancipation was conceded ; by the second, to tup- Association. The mania of Bruntwick clubs spread to 
port religious and civil liberty ; by the third, to procure the England, and the spirit tint allowed itself in Kent, at • 
repeal of the tub-letting act; and by the fourth, to sup- great meeting on Fennenden Heath. The Catholic* in 
port reform in parliament. It was declared that every can- England were few ; the question of emancipation was there 
didatc refusing to take these pledges should be opposed regarded with comparative indifference ; and there was a 
by the men, influence, and funds of the Catholic Associa- possibility of the prejudice* of the lower order* being in- 
Hon. The next step was to organize local clubs. These flamed, and the Catholic claims made a ground of blind 
bodies speedily spread throughout the three southern pro- enmity between the sitter islands. 

vinces, and embraced in their number many of the higher The silence and inactivity of minitten while this storm 
a* well as of the lower orden. As for as |M)s*ible, a club was gathering merited the taunt of Mr iihiel. " Mean- 
instituted in every parish, consisting of the principal while the government stand* by, and the minister fold* 
, and such 



the li ir- 
on their 



6*. hi* 



a* if he - 
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Bcign of the terrific contest only afforded him a spectacle for the 
jIV 

• amusement of his official leisure. He sits as it' two gla- 
diator* were crossing their swords for his recreation. 1 lie 
cabinet seem* to be little better than a box in an amphi- 
theatre, from whence his majesty's ministers may survey 
the business of blood." The truth was, that the members of 
the cabinet were irresolute, and divided among themselves, 
and that the king was unmanageable. His pride was hurt 
at the opposition to his sovereign will, displayed in the 
proceedings of the Association ; and his worn-out and irri 
Uble constitution was stung to 
of his pleasures. The 
cation to the Marquis of Anglesey, u 

tember, told the lord-lieutenant tliat the Catholic question 
was " a subject of which the king never hears or speaks 
without being disturbed." On the 11th of November the 
: wrote to the same nobleman : — - 1 cannot express 
l adequately the extent of the difficulties which these 
1 • occurrences in Ireland create, in all diseijs- 
i his majesty. lie feels that in Ireland the pub- 




guage as might further conciliate him ; i 
suaded from every appeal to brute force. The 
markable passage in the letter was the following i 
differ from the opinion of the duke, that an attempt s 
be made to bury in oblivion the question for a short I 
First, because the thing is utterly impossible i and next, 
if the thing were possible, I fear that advantage might 1 



sooatlon ; ana Ills worn-out ami irri- 
stung to frenzy bv the interruption 
Duke of Wellington, in a commuui- 

of Anglesey, dated the 28th of Sep- 




token of the pause, by representing it as a panic achieved 
by the late violent re-action, and by proclaiming, that if 
the government at once and peremptorUy decided against 
concession, the Catholics would cease to" agitate, and then 
all the miseries of the last years of Ireland will have to be 
re-acted. What 1 do recommend is, that the measure 
ahuuld not for a moment be lost sight of — that anxiety 
should continue to be manifested — that all constitutional 
(in contradistinction to merely legal) means should be 
resorted to to forward the cause ; but that, at the aame 
time, the most patient forbearance — the most submissive 
obedience to the laws — should be inculcated ; that no per- 
sonal and offensive language should be held towards those 
is violated" every day with impunity, by tliose who oppose the claims." This letter was produced at a 
it is to preserve it, and that a formidable con. meeting of the Association, and received with tin warm- 
_. exists, and that the supposed principal conspira- eat encomiums. The next wind that blew from England 

tors -those whose language and conduct point them out brought the mandate recalling the Marquis of Anglesey, 

and appointing the Duke of Northumberland to succeed 
him. The rage of the Catholics was unbounded, as their 
hopes had been premature. Tin storm howled more loud- 
ly than ever. 

Wellington's resolution was at last fixed. It may be 
that pride bad some share in prompting his resolves. It 
was known, or believed, that in his own person he had no 
great objection* to concede what was claimed by the Ca- 
tholics; and he was not a man to defer to the prejudice* 
of others, however high in station, although he might to 
his own. The danger was too imminent to allow him to 
hesitate longer. Having secured the assent of his col- 
leagues, and wrung his slow leave from the king, he pre- 
pared to force upon parliament a measure which it had 
often with seeming loathing rejected. The session of 
1829 was opened on the 5th of February by a speech from 
the throne, which contained the following unwonted ex- 
pressions: — " His majesty recommends that you should 
take into your deliberate consideration the whole condi- 
tion of Ireland . and that you should review the laws which 
impose civil disabilities on his majesty's Unman Catholic 
subject*. You will consider whether the removal of these 
disabilities can be effected consistently with the full and 
state of the permanent security of our establishment* in church and 
atate, with the maintenance of the reformed religion esta- 
blished by law, and of the rights and privileges of the 
bishop* and of the clergy of this realm, and of the churches 
committed to their charge. These are institution* which 
must ever be held sacred in this Protestant kingdom, and 
which it is the duty and determination of his majesty to 
Hi* majesty most earnestly recom- 
to you to enter upon the consideration of a subject 
of such paramount importance, deeply interesting to the 
of his people, and involving the tranquillity 



as the avowed principal agitators of the country — ure ad 
mined to the presence nl his majesty's representative in 
Ireland, and equally well received with the kings most 
loyal subjects." Again, on the 19th of November:—" I 
might have at an earlier period expressed the pain I felt 
at the attendance of gentlemen of your household, and 
even of your family, at the Roman Catholic Association. 
I could not but feel that such attendance must expose 
your government to misconstruction ; but 1 was silent, 
because it i» painful to notice such things. But 1 have al- 
ways felt, that if these impressions an the king's mind 
should remain, and I must say that recent transaction* 
have given fresh cause lor them, I could not avoid to men- 
tion them to vou in a private communication, and to let 
you know the embarrassment you occasion." 

The silence and inaction of the duke, circumstui 
he was, were unavoidable. They tended, howe ve r, 
cipitate the final issue. Dr Curtis, the Catholic | 
ot Ireland, had long cultivated an intimacy with tin 
of Wellington, which bad its origin in some important ser- 
vice's rendered to the army in Spain, the doctor hoving 
held a high office in the university of Salamanca. He 
availed himself of the footing on which he stood w ith the 
premier to address to him a letter on the 
country, and the importance of settling the Catholic ques- 
tion. The duke's reply was in these words: — " I assure 
vou that you do me hut justice in believing that 1 am sin- 
cerely anxious to witness the .settlement of the Itoman 
Catholic question, which, by benefiting the state, would 
confer a benefit upon every individual belonging to it. 



d 



De 



confer a benefit upon every individual belonging to it. 
But I confess that I see no prospect of such u settlement. 
Party has been mixed up with the consideration of the 
question to such a degree, and *uch violence pervades 

every discussion of it, that it is impossible to expect to best feeli _ 

'ail upon men to consider it dispassionately. If we and concord of the united kingdom, with the 
I bury it in oblivion for a thort time, and employ that and the moderation which will best insure the 
diligently in the consideration of its difficulties 'on all issue of your deliberations." The Anti-Catholics were not 
i (for they are very great), I ■should not despair of token by surprise, for it had been whispered about, a few 
_ jg a satisfactory remedy." A copy of the duke's let- days before the meeting of parliament, that ministers in- 
ter was forwarded to Mr O Connell, and received by him tended to recommend concessions to the Catholics. But 
and the Association as a declaration that the minister was they were not yet sufficiently masters of the course in- 
no longer unfavourable to the Catholic claims. A copy of tended to be pursued by the duke to organize an effective 
the letter w as likewise transmitted to the Marquis of An- opposition, and their first burat of discontent is unworthy 
glesey. In his reply to Dr Curtis the marquis pointed of being recorded. 

out that the duke could only be considered a* wavering The first measure of the ministry was one of 

in his previous opinion*; advised the adoption of such lun- merit to the sturdy beggar. 



punish- 
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Reign of torted their charity. The Catholic Association waa de- worship; no Catholic prelate was to 



the 



OeorjrelV. nounced in the king's speech as dangerous to the public, title of any dignitary of the church of England; and the George IV. 

nil numbers of the individuals composing monastic v— ""V""*-' 



duced on 



with th'e constitution. This flourish of names I 
pros followed up by a bill, which Mr Peel intro- societies were to be registered. Making allowance for the 
the 10th of rebruary, to terminate the exist- necessity of gilding the pill in order tliat it might be s» allow- 
of the Association. He proposed to give to the lord- cd, the measure was as liberal as could be desired. It was, 
lieutenant, and to him alone, tne power of suppressing any however, beyond the power of the narrow-minded faction 
association or meeting which he might think dangerous into whose hands fortune, in one of her freaks, had placed 
to the peace, or inconsistent with the due administration the office of effecting this great act of justice, to have kept 
of law ; together with the power of interdicting the meet- it pure from every indication of their own want of mag- 
ing of any assembly of a similar character, of which pre- nanimity. The provision that the oath recited in the act, 
vious notice had been given. In case it should be necea- and no other, should be taken by a Catholic, was express- 
sary to enforce the provisions of the law, the lord-lieute- ly limited to the case of " any person professing the Ca- 
nant was authorized to select two magistrates, for the pur- tnolic religion who shall, after die commencement of this 
pose of suppressing the meeting, and requiring the people act, be returned as a member of the House of Commons." 
to disperse. Finally, every meeting and association which This specification was evidently levelled against Mr O'Con* 
fell under the provisions of the act were prohibited from 
receiving and placing at their disposal any monies, by 
the name of rent, or any oilier name. The operation 
of the net was limited to the end of the then next session 
of parliament. This bill met with no opposition. The 
friends of the Catholics regarded it as a part of the sys- 
tem of emancipation — as a concession to the wounded 
feelings of men in power. Their adversaries were pleased 
even with this dying blow at the Association. Several 
members who voted felt themselves called upon to apo- 
logise for supporting the bill ; whilst others taunted them 
for not having introduced such a measure before. It re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 5th of March ; but the As- 
sociation had already declared itself dissolved. The last 
blow struck for the" gratification of offended vanity was 
lost in the empty air. 

On the same day that the hill aimed at the Catholic 
Association received the royal assent, Mr Peel moved in 
the House of Commons that the house should resolve it- 
self into a committee on the laws which imposed disabili- 
ties on the Catholics. A call of the house had been 



nell, who had been returned for Clare brfiirt " the com- 
mencement of this act;" and was worthy of the temper 
that punished the Catholic Association at the very moment 
it confessed that that body bad demanded no more than 
justice. Ministers had been terrified into an honest ac- 
tion, and were determined to show their resentment by 
performing it with as bad a grace as possible. 

The burden of defending the measure fell upon the re- 
cently-converted ministerialists; the old and tried friends 
of emancipation contenting themselves with throwing in 
an occasional word of encouragement to their new allies. 
The line of argument adopted by all was much the same 
as that made use of by Mr Peel. The opposition was 
characterized rather bv a dogged and sullen pertinacity, 
than by debating talent. The speakers had followed the 
lord of the ascendency ; and the only things that enliven- 
ed the dulncss of the minority were some savage sneers at 
the deserters. The main argument relied upon was, that 
a majority of the nation was opposed to concession. Mi- 
nisters were repeatedly challenged to appeal to the sense 
of the nation by a dissolution of parliament. They who 



moved for that day, and the consequence was an unusu- urged such reasons knew right well, that as parliament 
ally crowded attendance. The speech with which the was constituted, a new election would not have given the 



home secretary prefaced his recommendation of the mi- voice of the nation. They knew that even though Eng- 
nistcrial measure had two remarkable features. In the land and Scotland had been bigoted enough to wish to 



first place, every fact that he stated as influencing the de- rivet the fetters of the Catholics, Ireland had still a right 
cision to wliich he had come, must have been known for to appeal from their decision. Ireland was all but unani- 
ycars, or he must have been unfit for his office. In the mous on the question ;— Ireland was the principal party 
second place, while confessing that the object of the mca- interested :— Ireland had assented to the union under the 
sure was to mediate between contending interests, he impression that emancipation was to be conceded ^Ire- 
conceived it necessary for the honour of government to land had a right, if it was withheld, to demand the repeal 
affect a stern disregard of all. His reasons for yielding to of an alliance into which she had been inveigled under 
the Catholic claims were, — That the evils of* divided false pretences, in order, after arranging this domestic 
councils were palpably so great, that something must be matter, to re-unite herself on equal terms to England, 
done to form n government with one common opinion on Parliament was certainly not the fairest tribunal ; but, in 
the subject ; that a united government must either grant the circumstances of the case, it was the best that could 
further political rights to the Catholics, or deprive them be had. 

of those they already possessed ; and that the latter alter- The majority in the committee, three hundred Hnd 

native was impossible. Having made up their mintls to forty-eight for the motion, and a hundred and sixty 

bring back the Catholics within the pale of the constitu- against it, decided the fate of the measure in the Com- 

lion, ministers w isely brushed off all the incumbrances mons. No important variation in the relative numbers 

with which the concession had from time to time been occurred during the remaining discussions, neither was 

surrounded, with the view of assuring alarmists. The any new argument adduced. The speakers came forward 
great object of the measure wus to abolish civil dis- 
tinctions, and establish equality of civil rights. The 
Catholic, when promoted to office, was only called upon 
to swear allegiance in the usual terms ; to disclaim the 
deposing power of the pope; and to abjure any intention 
of employing his privileges to weaken the Protestant re- 
ligion or government. The only offices from which Ca- 
tholics were excluded were that of lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, that of lord high chancellor, and appointments in 

any of the universities, colleges, or ecclesiastical schools, tives of what was permanent in the English frame of go- 
No official insignia were to be borne to a Catholic place of vernmcnt, and as tlie * 



for the purpose of recording their own opinions, not with 
the hope of influencing those of others. The bill was 
carried up to the Lords, and read a first time on the 3 1st 
of March. • 

In this house the demands of the Catholics had hither- 
to met with the most determined and uniform resistance. 
Its members were men of high feelings, of personal honour, 
and independent circumstances. They were contemplated 
by the panegyrists of the constitution as the represents- 
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Reign of a popular assembly. Yet they evinced as much haste and 
George I V*. dexterity in following the veering inclinations of the mi- 
— — * nister as their humbler colleagues in the task of legislation. 

On the 1 1th of June IM-'H a majority of forty-four refused 
even to entertain the question of the Catholic claims. On 
the 10th of April 1829 a majority of a hundred and four 
passed a bill granting every thing that the Catholics asked 
for. The debates were equally lengthy and unsatisfactory 
with those in the lower house. The bill received the royal 
assent on the 13th of April. 

The bill which admitted Catholics to both houses of 
parliament, and to almost every office of political power, 
trust, and emolument, was accompanied throughout its pro- 
gress by another bill for disfranchising the whole body of 
forty-shilling freeholders in Ireland. This measure, as de- 
scribed by Mr Feel, restricted the possession of the elec- 
tive franchise to the possessors of a real ten-pound free- 
hold. This restriction did not extend to corporate towns ; 
for had the franchise been raised w ithin their jurisdictions 
to ten pound, the corporations could have overpowered 
the public voice by their right to make freemen. The 
bill fixed a day for" the opening, in evcrv county in ire- 
land, of a bona Jide register of ten-pound" freeholds. An 
act of more flagrant injustice was never perpetrated. The 
landlords finding that the serfs, whom they had bred 
for electioneering purposes, had emancipated themselves, 
threw them carelessly away. The wealthier Catholics had 
served their own purposes, and abandoned those who had 
fought their battles. The Irish forty-shillings freeholder 
had as good a title to his elective franchise as the proud- 
est nobleman to his barony. He might be all that his 
calumniators represented him, but the fault lay in the sys- 
tem under which he was born, and in the ambitious land- 
holders who had made it an engine to serve their own 
selfish purposes. He was punished for having rescued 
himself from the degradation of being a mere unthinking 
tool. Lords Duncannon and Palmerston, and Mr Hus- 
kisson, deserve to be had in remembrance for having 
raised their voices against this filching of men's rights. 
Only seventeen members voted against the bill in the 
Commons, and scarcely a murmur was heard from Ireland 
when it passed into a law. And thus a question which 
had vexed the nation for half a century was set at rest. 

No other question of importance succeeded in arrest- 
ing the attention of parliament during this agitated year. 
Kven the budget was hurried over without its due allow- 
ance of wrangling. On the 24th of June parliament was 
prorogued, in order that the nation and the government 



might have time to reflect upon 

The ceding of the Catholic claims was the last import- 
ant act of the reign of George IV. The minister* gain- 
ed by this desertion of their professed principles what 
every body of men adopting a similar line of conduct may 



tmay 

reasonably expect, the enmity of their former friends, and 
a cold distrustful toleration at the hands of their former 
opponents. The country was partially disquieted during 
the autumn and winter of 1829. The labourers were suf- 
fering in many places from want of employment, and dis- 
tress to a considerable extent was insinuating itself among 
the agricultural classes. England's productive powers 
continued unabated, and the prevalence of want showed 
that there was something wrong in bcr internal arrange- 
ments, interfering with the natural tendency of wealth to 
diffuse itself. In Ireland public tranquillity was far from 
being re-established, nor was such a consummation rea- 
sonably to be hoped for from the redress of one grievance 
alone in a country which had been governed for centuries 
by men ignorant of its wants and feelings. The boon of 
emancipation had been attended, as we have seen, by an 
act of injustice and a gratuitous insult. The '"- 
VOL. v. 



scarcely remembered in the hoar of triumph, but it afford- Reign of 
ed a topic for declamation when the hour of agitation t»«wj; >v. 
should arrive ; Bnd the latter sent back to Ireland, as the ^*"V^ > ' 
avowed and embittered enemy of government, the man 
w ho had more power than any other over popular feeling. 
O'Conncll's progress through Ireland was a continued 
triumph. His re-election for Clare was not contested. 
And wherever he went he held out ministers to the po- 
pular odium, recounting all their misdeeds, real or imagi- 
nary, and appealing in turns to every passion that could 
be supposed to animate the peasant. The Orangemen, on 
the other hand, galled by the toss of their ascendency, 
continued to vociferate empty menaces, which had at least 
the effect of producing irritation. The waves of popular 
hatred and prejudice continued to dash after the storm that 
raised them had blown over. 

Amid all this trouble a conviction began to gain ground 
that ministers were inadequate to the task of holding the 
reins of government. It was apparent tliat they had 
chalked out for themselves no system to which to square 
their conduct. They undertook nothing of their own ac- 
cord, and they adopted every suggestion. Nor was this 
strange. With the exception ot sonte inferior officials, 
men trained in the discharge of routine duties, but who 
could only discharge a task prescribed to them, there was 
not one man among them who had a knowledge of public 
business. 'Die leaders were the remnant of that imbecile 
aristocratic faction w ho had revolted at the idea of follow- 
ing the lead of a parvenu like Canning. They believed 
the honours of the state to belong to them in virtue of 
their birth ; they managed to secure them by influence 
and underhand intrigue : but they could not use the power 
which they had succeeded in acquiring. Masters of their 
wishes, they gaped idly around, asking what they were to 
do next. The dilemma in which they had involved them- 
selves was soon visible to every eye, and its effect was to 
revive dormant feelings. At the commencement of the 
reign of George IV. parliamentary reform was loudly call- 
ed for by two bodies of men ; by the Whigs, with whom 
the belief of its necessity partook largely of the character 
of a theoretical tenet; and by the radicals, who, without 
correct or extensive views, felt that something was wrong, 
and stumbled upon the remedy. The conciliatory policy 
of the cabinet after the accession of Mr Canning delud- 
ed the nation with the hope that an efficient and enlight- 
ened government might be obtained even under the old 
system ; and the cry of reform was stilled for a time. But 

to keep Mr Canning 
i with which thoy 
iployed after his death, revived the conviction 
that an enlightened ministry, acting for the national good, 
must remain weak, unless, by parliamentary reform, the 
body of the people obtained a mor 
the executive. This spirit, to which 
soon imparted a more determined character, was rapidly 
spreading when parliament re-assembled in February 1830. 

The ministers were conscious that they did not com- 
mand a majority of the house. The old Tories stood in 
an attitude of avowed hostility. 'Hie Whigs lent a patro- 
nising but uncertain support. The Duke of W ellington, 
however, flattered himself that the incompatible principle* 
of these two parties would icep them from 
against him. He dreamed of receiving alternate 
ance from both, and, by playing off their mutual jealousy, 
of avoiding the necessity of throwing himself into the arms 
of either. Thus situated, hi* conduct was. marked with 
the same tinge of feebleness as during the preceding ses- 
sion. When any measure to which he was averse was 

evaded the i 



rem ; ana uie cry oi reiorm was su. 
intrigues by which it was sought 
out of the premiership, and the succi 
were employed after his death, revi 



energetically pressed upon him, he 
of a defeat by introducing one slig 
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tendency. On the 12th of February, Sir former*,— had 

George IV.j araeg Graham moved a resolution to the effect—" That other. But taken in connection with the voice of the pub- George IV. 

whereas subsequently to the act of the 37th George 111., lie out of doors, they showed that the cry for reform, si- , — "1r~- / 

by which a suspension of cash payments was effected, lenced for a while, was again rising with f 




by which a suspension or cash payments was enected, Jenceil lor a while, was again rising with increased urgen- 
largc augmentations had taken place in the salaries and cy, and that an extensive change in the constitution of the 
pay of persons in civil and military employments, on House of Commons could not much longer be evaded, 
account of the diminished value of money ; and whereas At this ominous crisis George IV. breathed his last. He 
the alleged reason for such augmentations had ceased to hail long been in an infirm state, but no immediate danger 
operate, in consequence of the passing of 59th George was anticipated till the commencement of April. On the 
III, which restored a metallic standard of value; it was 15th of that month the first bulletin was issued. He con- 
expedient, in order to relieve the country from its exces- tinned to grow weaker, and latterly the slightest exertion 
siveload of taxation, to revise our present system of ex- became intensely painful. A message was sent to both 
penditure, for the purpose of making every possible reduc- houses of parliament on the 24th of .May, stating that his 
tion that could be effected, without violation of good faith majesty found it painful to sign with his own hand docu- 
or public justice/' This motion was opjiosed by ministers ; ments which required his sign-manual, and requesting par- 
but, in the temper of the house, it was judged expedient liamcnt to provide for the temporary discharge of that 
merely to substitute a motion to the following effect:— function of the crown. A bill was immediately passed, al- 
" That whereas his majesty has been graciously pleused, lowing the sign manual to be adhibited by a stamp. The 

tinucd to run its course, and upon the ! 



&c to assure the house that he would cause an inquiry to 
be made into all the departments of the civil government, 
with « view of reducing the number of persons employed, 
and the amount of the salaries paid ; resolved, that an 
humble address be presented to his majesty, that his ma- 
jesty might be graciously pleased to lay before the house 
an account of the progress which had been made in such 
inquiry : also, that it was the opinion of the house that, in 
every establishment of the state, every saving ought to be 
made consistently with the due performance of the public 
service, and without the violation of existing engagements." 
Ministers did not insist upon taking the lead ; they only 
asked leave to walk foremost. So that they rode on the 
crest of the billow, they cared not in what direction it was 
impelled. 

A variety of subjects forced on the attention of parlia- 
ment, confirmed the fact that men's minds were full of 



disease continued to run its course, and upon the 20tli of 
June his majesty expired. 

George IV. had no public virtues. By those who knew 
him he is said to have possessed a taste lor the arts and for 
letters. The only instances given of his attachment to the 
latter indicate a pretty correct estimate of the merits of 
some works of lighter literature. The buildings erected un- 
der his patronage evince an utter absence of the sense of ar- 
chitectural beauty and grandeur. In rich and voluptuous 
decoration of apartments he excelled. His taste in painting 
does not seem to have gone beyond a feeling of neat exe- 
cution, and a recognition of strongly-expressed vulgar cha- 
racter. Neither science, literature, nor art, found in him 
an active patron ; and as little interest did he take in affairs 
of government. He was in habits of intimacy at one time 
with the leading Whigs ; but rinding their opponents firmly 
seated in power, he allowed them to remain there. The 
doubts and questionings. Lord Stanhope moved for an character of his minister, and the course of policy adopted 
inquiry into the state of the nation. Mr P. Thomson by him, was a matter of the most perfect indifference, so 
moved for a committee to revise the whole system of tax- that the royal repose was left undisturbed. An intense and 
ation. The question of the East India charter was un- 
avoidably brought forward. Parliamentary reform was sug- 
gested in the most various forms, and from the most unex- 
pected quarters. The Marquis of Rlandford, once a vio- 
lent Tory, 
ment of a 

boroughs and cities 



wilful self-indulgence and deep-rooted personal vanity re- 
gulated all his actions. It was this that made him bestow 
rht upon his coronation dress than upon the go- 
f three kingdoms. He could enjoy the pageantry 
, on the 18th of February, the appoint- of monarchy, but could not comprehend its duties. It was 
>e by ballot, to take a review ofall the this that made him hazard the peace of the empire to 
i in the kingdom, and to report to the wreak his spite on a woman. It was this that made him 
secretary such as had fallen into decay or forfeited so pertinaciously resist concession to the Catholics. He 
their right to representation. That minister was immediate- looked upon agitation as a |>ersonal affront The utmost 
ly to relieve these places from the burden of sending mem- that his adulators have ventured to say in his behalf is, 
bers to parliament in future, and to fill up the vacancies by that his manners were refined. Alternately hooted and 
towns hitherto unrepresented. The elective franchise was cheered, he never possessed the affections of his subjects, 
to be enjoyed by all persons paying scot and lot. The plan In private life he might have been an agreeable compa- 
of the marquis contemplated the revival of the custom of nion, little thought of when absent; as a king, he was i 



paying wages to members in parliament. Lord John Itussell 
moved, on the Kid of the same month, for leave to bring 
in a bill to enable Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
to return members to the House of Commons. Mr O'Con- 



thing, or worse — an expensive cumbercr of the royal scat. 

Vet his reign was not uneventful. It commenced at 
the close of the extensive wars which had desolated Eu- 
rope. The nation, no longer engrossed with its own ex- 



nell brought his plan of reform before parliament on the ploits in foreign lands, but deranged as to its internal 
28th of Mny. He moved for leave to bring in a bill to economy by a long-continued struggle, was forced to turn 
establish triennial parliaments and vote by ballot, and its eyes inwards. The consequences of this reflex study 
extend the franchise to every man who paid* a tax or was developed themselves slowly. First the government shook 
liable to serve in the militia. The same day Lord John itself free from the alliance of despots ; and next endea- 
Itussell submitted two resolutions to the house, first, 
" That it was expedient the number of representatives in 
the house should be increased ;" and secondly, " That it 
was expedient to give members to the large manufacturing 
towns, and additional members to counties of great wealth 
and population." All these schemes were negatived by 
large majorities, and their discordant nature showed that 

the reformers, — for the old parties of Whigs and Tories cede before a more rational system. 

well nigh merged into reformers and anti-re- right of a nation to regulate its internal 



voured to check the gambling spirit of trade, by giving 
a healthy and substantial character to the currency. A 
more frank and liberal intercourse with other nations was 
encouraged. Retrenchment of state expenditure, and an 
equable apportionment of national burdens, were loudly 
demanded, and in outward show at least attempted. The 
inadequate customs of the la» began gradually to re- 

The unalienable 



old 
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foreign interference was recognised. It wan not to be ex- House during his brother'* illness. The plainness of the 
pected that such important changes could be effected new king's manners, however, soon rendered him highly 
without exciting individual discontent, and causing indivi- popular. He mingled with the people, and his familiur ud- 
dual suffering. The consequent discussions led men to dress and unostentatious appearance contrasted so strong- 
inquire into the distribution of power and privilege. The ly with those of the late king, that he completely won the 
rights of citixens were warmly asserted. 'Hie equal politi- affections of that part of the community which, as it is the 
cai righu of all religious denominations were conquered, first to deify a monarch, is also the first to cast him off 
The adherents of rational principles of government felt again. No change, however, took place in the ministry, 
strength, and prosecuted their assaults upon anti- William IV. declared himself friendly to their policy, and 
prejudice and abuses with more vivacity. This determined to retain them. 

of preparation was terminated by the death of They were, however, incapable of being much longer 
;orge IV. Hie seeds of future activity were germinat- sustained in office, even by the royal support. The party 
r in silence. The unsettled state of men's minds was which they had irritated by carrying the Catholic bill was 
a chaos, upon which the news of the expulsion of the strong in the Commons, and stronger in the Lords. The 
France descended like an animating spirit. Whigs had lost confidence in the Duke of Wellington and 
' at once with the throes of new life, his coadjutors, whose system of policy was temporising, 
of parliament- calculated to keep themselves in power, but not to forward 
the business of the country. It was evident that every 
having in view the better organization of the 
st be wrung from them, like Catholic emanci- 
pation, by demonstrations of power. War was in con- 
sequence declared against the cabinet, and prosecuted 
vehemently by the I. lira-Tories, but by the Whigs with 
more caution. The first question that gave rise to se- 
rious discussion was, whether the parliament, after vot- 




The first fruits have 
ary 



the 



CHAP. XX. 

REIO.V Or WILLIAM IV. 



Accession of William IV, — Popularity of the new King — No 
change made in the Ministry— Dissolution of Parliament — The 
Revolution of July in France — EHW t produced by it in Bri- 
tain — Parliamentary Iteform — Hcsult of the Elections unfa- 
vourable to tlic Ministry — Disturbed state of the Country, — 
Ireland — Anti-Union Associations. — Distress and outrages in 
the English Agricultural Counties — Demand for Reform, — 
Political Unions and Heform Associations, — Meeting of Parlia- 
ment. — Speech from the Throne. — Debates on the Address— 
Duke of Wellington's Declaration against Heform — The King 
and Queen induced to decline dining at Guildhall on the Lord 
Mayor's Day — Sir Henry PameU's motion on the ( ivil List — 
Ministers defeated — Their Resignation. — Earl Grey million, 
zed to form a New Administration, on the basis of making It 
form a Cabinet 

Punishment of the Kioters-^Mecting 
tcrial plan of Iteform — Its reception by the country — Debate 
on Lord John Husaell's Motion — i .. ai •• granted to bring in 
Bills to amend the Representation of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. — Bills introduced. — Debate on the Second Heading 
of the English Bill — Second Reading carried by a majority 
of one — General Gascoygne's Motion carried by a majority 
of eight. — Dissolution of Parliament Scene on this occa- 
sion.— Result of the Elections. — Bill re-introduced and car- 
ried thtuugh the House of Commons — Debate on the Second 
Heading in the Lords— Bill thrown out by a majority of forty- 
one. — Indignation of the country — Proceedings of the Com- 
mons — Parliament prorogued — Riots at Derby, Nottingham, 
and Bristol. — He-assembling nf Parliament on fith December 
1891 — English Bill again introduced.— Debates — Psiucd cm 
33d March 1832 — Carried to the House of Lords— Read a 
second time by a majority of nine — Adjournment of I He House 



e» Administration, on tnc t**i» ni mm mi; no. 
Question — Parliament adjourned till February 

of the outrages in the agricultural districts— 
the Rioters— Meet in B of Parliament— Minis- 



ing such supplies as were immediately necessary, should 
be at once dissolved, or whether provision ought first to 
be made for a regency in the event of the king's demise 
before the re-assembling of that body. Ministers obtain- 
ed a small majority after a violent debate. A few mat- 
ters of business which could not be postponed were after- 
wards hurried through the house with little opposition, 
and on the U3d of July parliament was prorogued by the 
king in person ; and being next day dissolved by procla- 
mation, writs were issued for the election of a new one, 
returnable on the 14th of September. 

A tew davs afterward* the news of the revolution, by 
which the elder branch of the Bourbons was finally expel- 
led from France, reached England. The intelligence, as 



already mentioned, had 
which the conciliatory policy of Canning had occasioned, 
and the belief that an enlightened and energetic govern- 
ment was attainable under die old rotten system ofparlia- 
mentary election, had received a severe shock from the cir- 
cumstances of his death. The liberal measures into which 
the Duke of Wellington had reluctantly been forced, had 
for a short time delayed the disabusing of the nation. But 
late events had shown that nothing was to be expected 
from him and the men of mere routine who formed his 
ministry. The longing for parliamentary reform returned 
with redoubled efheacy. Men were not prepared with 



merl'ul effect. The delusion 



during the Easter Recess — Great Public Meetings in all ( iarU any definite 



of the country— Secret intrigues. — Meeting of tbe House. — 
Lord Lyndhurst's amendment carried — Kcsignalion of Mini- 

stera— l-ord Ebrington's Motion State or the Country. — 

Duke of Wellington undertakes to form a Cabinet on the prin- 
ciple of carrying the Reform Bills. — His utter failure — Lord 



nor were they at one as to the prin- 



William IV. ascended the throne of Great Britain on 
the 26 ill of June 1830. The change of the monarch did 
not occasion any immediate change on the state of public 
affairs. The Duke of Clarence had accepted office under nisters at 
Mr Canning, and had been rather unceremoniously depriv- pular, the 



ciples on which they vindicated the justice of innovation. 
The news of the three days in Paris ripened men's views ; 
they showetl that wishes were useless while unproductive 
of action. The French received the homage of universal 
sympathy. This circumstance was turned to use by some 
active friends of liberty. Meetings were called in every 
important town to congratulate the freemen of France ; 
and thus reformers were brought together, and taught 
how numerous a body they were. 

All these circumstances operated unfavourably for mi- 
the elections. Wherever the election was po- 
reformcrs supported a candidate of their own 



ed of it by the Duke of Wellington ; hence some people principles ; and of the close burghs, with the exception of 

augured that he would be unfavourable to his ministry, those commanded by government, a decided majority were 

In the political world he was scarcely known. An old in the hands of the Duke's adversaries. The suspicions 

grudge existed against him from the time of the queen's under which bis administration lay, of coqueting with 

trial. The Tories, win. more than half feared his revolt, IVince Polignac, added materially to his unpopularity. 

of the proceedings at Bushy Not one candidate appeared on the hustings to claim the 
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suffrage* of the electors a* a supporter of minister*. The everywhere established. The 
general result of the election diminished by fifty the bodies were the Birmingham union, the 



votes upon which the government could depend. 

At the same time the disturbed state ol the country, 
by showing the incapacity of government, went far to 
swell the ranks of its enemies. Ireland had not been 
pacified, because the concession of its claims had been 
nied bypcrsonal insult and perseverance in a hos- 



of these 
of all the 



others ; the great northern union, extending over the coun- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham ; and the Renfrew- 
shire political union. But others of less note were to be 
found in almost every town and village in the kingdom. 

Such wus the threatening aspect uf the country when 
parliament opened on the 2d of November. The i 



i to a temper in which an honest government might 
with rational hopes of success look for support in pursu- 
ing measures of reform. But, on every question that re- 
garded Ireland, government evinced a hostile spirit, the 
growth either of ignorance or bigotry. The cry for the 
repeal of the union was again raised, nnd a society esta- 
blished, bearing the title of " The Friends of Ireland of 
all religious denominations." This body announced its de- 
termination to agitate till ever}' one of its objects should 
be conceded. The most essential of these were, a repeal 
of the sub-letting act, a radical reform in the representa- 
tion, and a repeal of the union. Mr O'Conncll was at the 
time absent in England ; and there being no other man of 
his party equally fertile in resources and undaunted in |>er- 
tinacity, the lord-lieutenant easily suppressed the new as- 
sociation under the act passed along w ith that which ad- 
mitted the Catholics to u participation in the privileges of 
the constitution. But no sooner did the dissolution restore 
O'Connell to Ireland than he engaged in re-organizing his 
adherents into nn " Anti-Union Association." This society 
was likewise prohibited by proclamation of the fbrd-lieute' 



nant, but was succeeded by the " Association of Irish volun- granted, we must make up our minds to witness tiled- 
tecrs for the repeal of the Union." Many who had hither- struction of the constitution. He had been a reformer all 
to acted with Mr O'Connell, felt the necessity of a legis- his life, ami ut no period had he been inclined to go farther 
lat'rve union with England, and took alarm at these pro- than he would be prepared to go now, if the opportunity 

\\ e 



meeting, 



by the Duke were offered." The Duke of) 



of Leimstcr, declared their adherence to the union. After Hon of this speech is only mcmoruhlc by the declaration 
this step the lord-lieutenants proclamation directed against made in it, which occasioned his 
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tile attitude. "Emancipation had never been demanded from the throne contained no indications of the means by 
by any reasonable man as a measure that could do good which ministers proposed to meet the threatening etner- 
further than by allaying religious feuds, and bringing the geney. It was simply announced in regard to France, 

that " the elder branch of the Bourbons no longer reign- 
ed," and that M the Duke of Orleans had been called to 
the throne by the title of King of the French." The 
events in Belgium were branded with the title of " revolt." 
The disturbances among the peasantry were attributed to 
" efforts industriously made to excite discontent and dis- 
affection." A determination was expressed to exert every 
means which the constitution had placed at the king's dis- 
m of outrage. No distant allusion 
rm which the nation demanded as 
ministerial declaration showed that 



posal for the repress 
was made to that ref 
with one voice. The 
the Duke of Wellington, in proud ignorance, was deter- 
mined to cling to a system whose prop* one oiler another 
had for years been dropping down. 

Any doubt that remained upon this subject was re- 
moved by the debate which took place in the House of 
Lords when the address to the throne was moved. Earl 
(irey, adverting to the opprobrious designation applied in 
the king's speech to the Belgian revolution, observed,— 
" We ought to learn wisdom from what was passing be- 
fore our eyes. He felt persuaded, that unless reform were 



ellington's reply to thispor- 
Jci ' 
t 



obeyed, nor was the repeal of the union " The nnble earl has alluded to i 
at any of the elections as a test to candidates. a parliamentary reform, but he has acknowledged that he 
England began to rival Ireland in misery and tlis- is not prepared with any measure of reform ; and I have 
>*. While parliament continued to sit, its table as little scruple to say, that his majesty's govcrnmeut is 
was covered with petitions, describing in the strongest as totally unprepared as the noble lord. Nay, on my own 
terms the distress suffered by "the lower classes engaged part, I will go farther and say, tlmt I have nevcf read or 
in agriculture. It was predicted that unless a change heard of any measure up to the present moment, which 
for the better took place it would be impossible to restrain could in any degree satisfy my mind that the state of rc- 
them from outrage. The harvest was scarcely concluded presentation could be improved or rendered more satis- 
when this prophecy was 1'ullilled. The disturbances be- factory to the country at large. • • • I am fully convinced 

Si in the county of Kent. Threatening letters were that the country possesses at the present moment a legis- 
perscd throughout the county, machinery destroyed, lulure which answers all the good purposes of legislation ; 
money extorted, and barns and stack-yards set on fire, and this to a greater degree than any legislature ever has 
The commotions were the wild aimless efforts of men su I- nnswered in any country whatever. • • • Under these 
fering almost beyond nature and without hope. Viewing circumstances I am not only not prepared to bring forward 
the matter in this light, the first rioters apprehended were any measure of this nature, but I will at once declare, 
treated with a degree of lenity which encouraged fresh out- that, as far as I am concerned, as long as I hold any sta 
rages. During October, November, and December, the 
riots increased in frequency and boldness, and spread from 
Kent into Hants, Wilts, Bucks, Sussex, and Surrey. The 
frame of civil society seemed breaking up, and a wild de- 
luge of human passion, untamed by-moral feeling, uncheck- 
ed by law, threatened to overwhelm all. 

With a nation apparently resolving into anarchy, and a 
government helpless and stubborn, there was no hope. Like 
sailors in a shipwreck, men began to search for something 
to ding to in the impending convulsion. The demand for 
reform was raised more clamorously than ever. Political 
unions and reform associations, having for their object the 
propagation of definite political principles, and a demon- 
stration of the physical strength of the n 



tion in the government of the country, I shall always feel 
it my duty to resist such measures when proposed by 
others." 

The tone assumed by the opposition in both houses 
after this haughty declaration convinced ministers of their 
rashness in venturing to meet such a parliament in an of- 
ficial capacity. Their embarrassment was increased in 
consequence of an injudicious manoeuvre, intended to ter- 
rify the more timid of their opponents, by impressing 
them with an exaggerated notion of popular violence. The 
king and queen were to dine at Guildhall on the Lord 
Mayor's day ; but, under the pretext that there was a con- 
spiracy on the part of some abandoned characters to attack 
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This attempt, by stimulating the dence between the lower classes and their employers rc- 
and adroitly confounding the king stored. 

Neither had the change of administration been entirely 
successful in restoring public confidence in the constituted 

r 



loyalty of the nati 

with his advisers, to give greater firmness to a wavering 
government, failed signally. The ministers became ridi- 
culous. The invectives of the opposition in parliament 
became more pointed and inveterate ; and on the 15th of 
November Sir Henry Parnell moved " that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to take into consideration the esti- 
mates and accounts presented by command of his majesty 
respecting the civil list." After a short debate ministers 
were IcA in a minority of twenty-nine in an unusually full 
house. Mr Hobhouse asked Sir Robert Peel whether it 
was the intention of ministers to retain their places after 
such an expression of the sentiments of the house, but 
received no answer. Next day the Duke of Wellington 
in the Peers, and Sir Robert reel in the Commons, an- 
nounced, that in consequence of the vote of the preceding 
evening, they had tendered, and his majesty had accept- 
ed, their resignations. 

The king immediately authorized Earl Grey to form 
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authorities. The stern unbending adherence of Earl Grey 
and hit immediate friends to the cause of reform was in 
their favour ; but the country was determined to trust no 
man, and meetings were held in every county and town 
to petition for such an alteration of the elective system 
as might have a tendency to secure good government. 

Parliament met, as appointed, on the 3d of February 
Is:51. Ministers announced that their plan of parliament- 
ary reform should be brought forward by Lord John Rus- 
sell on the 1st of March. The interim was occupied by 
discussions on the arrangement of the civil list prepared 
by ministers, on the budget, and on a plan for reforming 
abuses in the court of chancery, proposed by the lord 
chancellor. On that evening accordingly Ins lordship 
explained the nature and extent of the ministerial plan. 
The general outline bore a marked resemblance to that of 



an administration upon the basis of making parliamentary the measure brought forward on a former occasion by Mr 
reform a cabinet question. His lordship had refused his Lambton, and thrown out by a manoeuvre on the part of 
support to the Canning administration on the ground that Mr Canning. The chief grievances complained of by the 
its premier was opposed to reform. His son-in-law Lord people, it was remarked by Lord John, were the noi 
Durham, Lord Althorp, the Marquis of Lansdown, and tion of members by individuals, and elections by 
Lord John Russell, were tried adherents of the Whig party, corporations, the limited extent of the elective franc 
and friendly to reform. These, with Lord Holland, may and the expense of elections. With a view to do l 
be regarded as the nucleus of the reform administration, with the two first-mentioned evils, in as tar as regarded 
Its ranks were filled up by Mr Canning's friends, who had England, ministers proposed to introduce a bill procccd- 
gathered from the signs of the times the impossibility of ing upon the three principles of disfranchisement, enfrnn- 
ionger withstanding those innovations which timidity of chiscmcnt, and extension of the right of suffrage. In 
character or the prejudices of education had led them to order to reduce expense, they intended to recommend aa 
oppose. The treatment which their leader had expericn- alteration in the system of registering voters and of taking 
ced at the hands of the high aristocratic party rendered the votes at elections. The extent of disfranchisement 
them less averse to any measure that promised to sap its deemed necessary to extirpate close and nomination bo- 
power. 1'he Duke of Richmond was the only leading roughs went to deprive such places as hod a population of 
member of the old Tory party who accepted oihee under fewer than two thousand inhabitants of their right to send 
Earl Grey. Others of that party had joined, after the any members to parliament, and to restrict such as had a 
concession of the Catholic claims, in calling for reform; population of only four thousand to one member euclu Wey- 
but their object was merely to raise a clamour against a mouth, which had previously returned four members, was 
political adversary, and they ceased the moment they saw to lose two of them. Uy this measure sixty burghs would be 
there was danger of their request being granted. Mr totally disfranchised, and forty-seven partially, exclusive 



Brougham was appointed lord high chancellor. 

There was necessarily a suspension of business in par- 
liament till the ministers who had vacated their seats by 
accepting office should be re-elected. Uy the time that 
they were all restored to their places, it was too late to 
think of maturing and developing their system of policy 
before the Christmas holydays. Accordingly, Earl Grey 
contented himself with declaring, that it was the intention 
of the cabinet to introduce a plan for the reform of the 
Commons House of Parliament. The regency bill was 
passed in conformity with the recommendation in the 
speech from the throne. And on the 23d of December 
1&30 both houses adjourned to the 3d of February; mini- 
sters liaving declared that a long interval was necessary 

which 



of Weymouth. The number of members thus withdrawn 
would amount to 16H. Ministers did not propose to fill 
up the former number of the House. Seven large towns, 
which had previously been wholly unrepresented, were 
to receive two members each. Twenty other towns, 
smaller in size, and of less importance, were to receive 
one member each. The metropolis was to be subdivided 
into four additional districts, which were to return among 
them eight members. An addition of two members was 
to be given to each of the twenty-seven largest coun- 
ties, and each riding of the county of York was to re- 
turn two additional members, ana the Isle of Wight 
one- The distribution of the elective franchise through 
the country having been thus arranged, the next point 
to be settled was the persons to whom the right of vot- 



to enable them to concoct that plan of reform to 

they had pledged themselves on accepting office. ing should extend. The object of ministers was not to 

The interval of parliamentary exertion was an uneasy communicate the franchise to every subject, but at the 

one for the country. The riots and outrages in the ug- same time to extend it so far that every' man who perse- 

ricultural districts had begun to decline ; but the duty vcred in habits of honest industry might fairly calculate 

of punishing the convicted transgressors of the law re- upon being able to attain it. Non-resident voters, as pro- 

mained to be fulfilled. During the latter half of Decern- ductive of much expense and bribery, were deprived of 

ber and the beginning of January, upwards of eight hun- their privilege. Every householder rated at ten pounds 

dred rioters were tried before special commissions. Of per annum, whether the house he inhabited were his 

sentence of death was recorded, only owe 

; the rest were ultimately sentenced the possession of copyhold property 

'.om- of ten pounds per annum, or a lease for twenty-one 

; but "the mischief that of the yearly value of fifty pounds, likewise entitled" to a 

nor was a healthy confi- vote. The last object contemplated by the 



against 



own or rented, received the right of voting. In i 

rated to the amount 



trans 



riarative tranquillity 
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plan of reform wa» the diminution of election expense*. 
With a view to prevent the disgraceful tricks frequently 
practised on the hustings, the most fertile source of ex- 
pense, a list of all qualified persons in every parish was 
ordered to be prepared by the parish officers and church 
wardens. This list was to be placed on the church door, 
and at a certain period of the year the returning officer 
in towns, and a person appointed by the judge of assize 
in counties, was to hold a court for the purpose of hearing 
and deciding upon the claims of persons who6c Votes had 
been held objectionable. The list, as finally adjusted, 
was to be published, so that every person might obtain a 
copy, and was to serve as the election roll for the ensuing 
year. The duration of the poll was limited to two days 
tn towns, and three in counties. The counties were to 



be divided into polling districts, so arranged that no voter 
should have to go more than fifteen miles in order to ex- 
ercise his franchise. This ample 
England it was proposed to follow up 




icable to Scotland and Ireland. 

country, it was to receive five addit 
Twenty-two counties were to 
The remaining twelve were to be conjoined into pairs, 
returning one each. Edinburgh and Glasgow were each to 
return two members ; while Aberdeen, Paisley, Dundee, 
Greenock, and Leith, were each to return one member. 
The remaining thirteen districts of royal burghs were to 
return each one member, as before, but the elective fran- 
chise was transferred from the delegates of the town ooun- 
cils to the inhabitants possessed of a certain qualification. 
The qualification required in burghs was the occupancy 
of a dwelling-house of ten pounds per annum ; in coun- 
ties, the ownership of land or houses worth ten pounds a 
year, or holding as a tenant at the annual value of fifty 
pounds on lease for nineteen years or upwards. The 
reform of the Irish system was much less extensive, be- 
cause, as was alleged, the representation of that country 
had been entirely re-modelled little more than thirty years 
before, at the time of the union. It was proposed that 
occupancy to the amount of ten pounds per annum should 
give the right of voting for burghs, and that Belfast, Water- 
ford, and Limerick should each return an additional mem- 
ber. It was calculated that by this great measure 500,000 
persons would be added to the national constituency, all 
having a stake in the country, and so dispersed over its ex- 
tent as to place them beyond the influence of any faction. 

This bold measure produced an electrical effect upon par- 
liament. The sincere reformers hailed its searching charac- 
ter as indicative of the honesty of its authors, and fruitful 
of good to the nation. The timid wavering reformers stood 
aghast, and so did all the champions of old ubuses. Mr 
Hume, a fair representative of the radical party, said the 
plan of ministers had so far exceeded his expectations, that 
he felt himself bound to admit that they had completely 
redeemed the pledge which they had given. Mr Macaulay, 
speaking the sentiments of the young and highly educat- 
ed liberals, thought it "a great, noble, nnd comprehensive 
plan." Lord Ebrington, the model of a sturdy, sagacious, 
independent country gentleman, " hailed the measure, 
as it gave due weight to every interest, and was calcu- 
lated to stem the torrent of corruption." Sir H. Ingli*. as 
the organ of the high-church party, declared that the 
" plan of the noble lord meant revolution, not reforma- 
tion." Sir Charles Wetherell, as representative of the 
legal formalists, denounced the measure as " a corpora- 
tion robbery." The debate on Lord John Hussells mo- 
tion for leave to bring in a bill to amend the repre- 
sentation of the people of England, was kept up with ex- 
' tt-nness for seven successive meetings, but tcr- 
on the 9th of March without a division. Leave 



was on the- same evening given, after a short discussion, Reign of 
to bring in bills to amend the representation of the people William 
in Scotland and Ireland. The English bill was introduced • 
by Lord John Kussell on the 14th of March, and read a v— "v*" / 
first time; the same step was taken with the Scotch bill 
by the Lord Advocate on the 15th, and with the Irish 
bill by Mr Stanley on the 24th. The discussion on the 
second reading of the English bill was characterized by 
a yet more tierce and inveterate spirit of hostility to all 
reform, than that which took place when the measure was 
first propounded. After a debate which lasted for two 
evenings, the motion that the bill be read a second time 
was carried by a majority of one. The opposition, there- 
fore, went into committee with a fair prospect of being 
able to mutilate, and finally defeat the bill. Their first 
demonstration was a declaration, moved by General Gas- 
coync, « that it is the opinion of the house that the total 
number of members returned to parliament for England 
and Wales ought not to be diminished." The General * 
motion was carried by a majority of eight ; a result which 
intimated to ministers that they had not such a hold upon 
the house as afforded them the most distant chance of 



carrying the measure by which they stood pledged to 
stand or fall. In order to appreciate the propriety of the 
line of conduct adopted by them on this occasion, it will 
be necessary to look to the effect which the promulgation of 
the ministerial plan had produced upon the national mind. 

The boldness of the measure, so much beyond what 
had been expected, had conciliated the radical party, 
of whom the unions may be considered as the repre- 
sentatives. Even the vital questions of the shortened 
duration of parliaments, and a secret mode of taking the 
votes, were postponed by one consent, lest any difference 
of opinion should endanger the success of so efficient a 
measure. The popular sense accepted the bills as satis- 
factory, and the nation crowded to their defence. Riot and 
destruction ceased ; for every man was intent upon the 
prospect held out of good government and better days. 
The tables of both houses were loaded with petitions in 
favour of the bill. The more apparent it became that the 
Commons would not pass it, the more intense became the 
affection manifested by the people for its provisions. It was 
evident that they regarded it as the standard to which 
they were to look as a rallying point amid the whirls and 
eddies of the headlong fight in which they were engaged. 
With the people in such a mood, and the king remaining 
true to his promises, the ministers were quite safe in 
throwing themselves upon the sense of the elector* by a 
dissolution of parliament- 
Hut the intimation that such a step was in contemplation 
was received with anger and alarm by the opponents of re- 
form. They were not prepared for so determined a mea- 
sure ; and notwithstanding their declarations that the bill 
was contrary to the national wish, they knew that the 
people were against them. The exhibition of petty anger 



which took place in both houses, but panic ularly in the 
Lords, on the day of dissolution, baffles ail description. An 
eye-witness speaks thus : " A hope had remained that the 
project of stopping the king's siieech, and interposing an 



project of stopping the king s speech, and interposing 
address, might succeed. That hope rested entirely upon 
the speech being read by the chancellor or by his majesty 
in person. Suddenly the thunder of the guns was heard to 
roar, breaking the silence of the anxious crowds without, 
and drowning even the noise that filled the walls of par- 
liament. In the fulness of his royal state, and attended 
by all his magnificent court, the monarch approached the 
House of Lords. Preceded by the great officers of state 
and of the household, he moved through the vast halls, 
which were filled with troops in iron mail, as the outside 
were with horse, while i 
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tial music filled the air. Having (topped in the robing 
clumber in order to put on his crown, he entered the 
house and ascended the throne, while his officers and mi- 
nisters crowded-around him. As soon as he was seated, 
he ordered the usher of the black rod to summon the 
Commons; and his majesty, after {Musing some bills, ad- 
dressed them. Bj those who were present the effect will 
not soon be forgotten, of the first words he pronounced, or 
the firmness with which they were uttered, when he said, 
that ' he had come to meet his parliament in order to pro- 
it with a view to its dissolution !' He then with an ton brought forward the 
■ voice commanded the lord chancellor to prorogue, of confidence in 

which 



The indignation of the country was great, although Hewn of 
happily prevented from breaking out into open violence Wifilain 
by the firmness of ministers and the House of Commons. J v - ^ 
'1 he chancellor of the exchequer declared in the House v— ^~ / 
of Commons on the lOih of October, the earliest day 
on which that house assembled after the rejection of the 
bill by the Lords, " that unless he entertained a hope 
that a measure of reform equally efficient with that which 
been rejected would be carried hereafter, he would 
cmain in office a single hour longer.'' Lord Ebring- 
ne evening a motion for a vote 
which was carried by a majo- 



not 



done, the houses dispersed, and the royal rity of a hundred and thirty-one in a house of five hundred 
relumed amidst the hearty and enthusiastic and twenty-seven ; and the house by this means pledged 



; of thousands of the people."' 
In the state of the national mind, the result of the elec- 
tions could not be doubted. " The bill, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill," was the war-cry of the reform- 
ing electors ; and to this the candidates were called to 
pledge themselves at every open election. The l>uke 



to support ministers and the reform hill. On the iillth, 
parliament was prorogued by the king in person. 

Owing to the firmness of the king, his ministers, and 
the House of Commons, the decision of the Lords was re- 
ceived by the people with deep-felt disgust; but, except 
in two or three isolated cases, without any alarming bursts 



of Newcastle, who had formerly returned two members of violence. At Derby the rabble broke open the town 

jail, and demolished the property of some anti-reformers, 
and were only prevented from the perpetration of further 
violence by the interference of-the military. The castle 
at Nottingham, the property of the Duke of Newcastle, 
was burned by a band of rioters. Some rioting, but not 
of a very serious character, took place in Somersetshire and 
Devonshire. And at Bristol, the arrival of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, a strenuous anti-reformer, to discharge his 
judicial duties, excited a popular ferment, which, being 
met on the part of the magistrates at first with preci- 
pitate violence, and afterwards by cowardly supincness, 
hurried the populace on to works of extensive destruc- 
tion. In every other port of the kingdom, however, large 
meetings were held, and perfect obedience to the law en- 
forced. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 6th of December 1831. 
In the speech from the throne, a speedy and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question of reform was urgently 
recommended. The ministry adhered to their original 
purpose of remodelling the representation by three sepa- 
rate bills applicable to the varying social relations of the 
three incorporated nations. That which had (or its object 
the reform of the English representation was introdu- 
ced on the lath of December. It was confessedly supe- 
rior to the former in precision of expression ; and some 
of the subordinate arrangements had been modified with 
a view to avoid the captious quibbling of the | 
session. The opposition 

provements as their own, and yet attacked the 
as inveterately as ever. The ministerial memr 
ed the prudent resolution of leaving all the I 
but, nevertheless, the { 
orators was so far successful in retarding 



for Newark, and two for the county of Notts at largi 
found his interest reduced to four rotten borough seats, 
where no man could interfere with him. The Duke of Beau- 
fort's brother, and his eldest son, both justly popular no- 
blemen, were Hung out, solely because they were opposed 
to reform. The Duke of Rutland's nominees were reject- 
ed in his own county. In Northumberland the minister's 
son, who had not ventured to enter the field at the preced- 
ing election, was returned, notwithstanding the indolence 
of his friends. In short, out of eighty-two county mem- 
bers, England returned seventy-six pledged to support the 
bill ; the members for the cities and great towns were for 
it to a man. Ireland returned a great majority, and even 
Scotland a majority of friends to reform. 

The success of the ministerial measure in a House of 
Commons so constituted was beyond a doubt. Its enemies, 
however, exerted every device to delay and baffle the Eng- 
lish reform bill. By trifling motions pushed repeatedly to 
division, the opposition succeeded! in retaining the Eng- 
lish bill in the House of Commons from the 16th of June 
till the 22d of September, when it was finally agreed to 
by a majority of one hundred and nine. 

The eyes of the people followed it with anxiety to the 
House of Lords. It struck at the roots of an influence 
which that body possessed over the house which ought to 
have been the representative of the people ; and this in- 
fluence, it was known, a majority of their number were 
resolved to preserve. When submitted to them, the bill 
was brought before a tribunal of prejudiced and inte- 
rested judges. Its fate, if left to the House of Lords as 
then constituted, was sealed before the debate had be- 
gun. The nation knew this, and loudly and urgently was 
the necessity of a new creution of peers pressed 
nistcrs, but in vain. Earl Grey had determine 
his noble colleague* 
the nation. 

The debate on the second reading commenced on the 
3d of October, and continued during that and four suc- 
ceeding evenings. The arguments brought forward against 
the bill were various and contradictory. After this long 
and fatiguing debate, the Peers of England, by a majority 




to give 



bility of 

the bill, that it did not pass through the House of Com- 
an opportunity of dealing justly by mons before the 22d of March. 

It was carried up to the Lords with even more gloomy 
anticipations than on the former occasion. No new peers 
had been created. Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe, who 
had seemed at one time inclined to come to terms, re- 
sumed a hostile attitude, between the first and second 
reading of the bill, however, these noblemen and their 



of forty-one, decided, in opposition to a majority nearly followers determined to majse tstowicession to public feel 
triple that amount of the House of Commons, and to the ing, and allow the bill to go into committee. In conse- 
almost unanimous voice of the nation, that a system of quence of their wavering, the second reading of the bill 



cunningly Teiled oppression and corruption should be per- was carried by a majority of nine, and the bill ordered 
pctuatcd. t« be committed the first 'day on which the house should 
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tit after the Easter recess. The house, immediately after mass, and feeling confidence in their representative*, peli- 
coming to this resolution, adjourned for the holyday*. tioncd them to Btop the supplies ; while it was announced 
During the interval, the whole country was kept in a fer- in many places, that in the event of the House of Com- 
ment by meetings assembled for the purpose of expres- mons refusing to do its duty, no more taxes would be paid 
■fan their satisfaction thai the bill had passed the second until the reform bill passed into a law. Not one act of 
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ously been 

cally declared that nothing would satisfy the nation short stration which should 1 
of tlie full measure introduced by Earl Grey. through a large 

While the people were thus openly busy, their enemies this project, the i 

privately at work with equal assiduity, and not with- ly ; the more timid politicians shrunk from the side of their 
Earl Grey, unsuspicious of the mine leader ; the duke abandoned the task as hopeless ; and the 

king was obliged to recal Lord Grey. 

On the evening of Friday the 18lh May, Lord Althorp 
announced to the House of Commons that ministers had 
again accepted office, after receiving assurance that every 
power would be placed in their hands which should be 
ibund necessary to secure the passing of the reform bill 
unmutilatcd. The discussions of the measure in the House 



about to be sprung under his feet, moved, on the 7th of .May, 
in a committee of the whole house, theadoptionof the clause 
; all burghs having a population beneath two 
ord Lyndhurst moved, as an amendment, the 
aent of the first and second clauses until the 
i of enfranchisement should have been taken into 
consideration. The object of this mancruvrc was to leave 



the opposition an opportunity of conciliating the unrepre- ofLords, subsequent to this communication, weremeremat- 
sented great towns before it proceeded to mutilate the tors of form. Few of the amendments (imposed were ever 
bill. A suspicion to this effect was raised by the care pushed to a division. Even the roost obnoxious clause of 
which some noble lords took to vindicate the fairness of all, that which gave members to the metropolitan districts, 
their intentions before any body had called it in question ; was carried by a majority of fifty-five, in a house of a hun- 
and suspicion was rendered certainty when Lord Ellenbo- dred and twenty-seven. A creation of peers was not re- 
rough favoured the house with an outline of the plan of sorted to for the purpose of carrying the bill. In order 
reform which he and his friends had in contemplation, to render that supposed evil unnecessary, a sufficient num- 
Ministcrs were led in a minority of thirty-five. They her of noble lords absented themselves from the house to 
immediately postponed the discussion, ana next day re- leave ministers in a majority on the third reading. The 
commended to the king, in prosecution of a former under- few who remained, however, expressed in their speeches 
standing, a creation of peers sufficient to insure the pass- the concentrated anger of all the absentees. The roj'ol 
ing of the bill. His majesty refused, and ministers im- assent was given to the English bill by commission on the 
mediately resigned. 

Lord Althorp no sooner announced the ministerial re- 
signation in the House of Commons, than Lord Ebring- 
ton gave notice of a motion to address the king on the 
state of affairs next evening. The address which, in pur- 
suance of this notice, his lordship moved, expressed the 
most entire confidence in the late ministry, warned the 
king of the unabated ardour of the nation in favour of re- 
form, and prayed that no men might be called to his ma- 
jesty's councils who were not prepared to carry into effect 
the reform bill, unimpaired in all its essential provisions. 
The debate which ensued was eminently characterized by 



th of June 1H32. 
The bills for Scotland and Ireland had been merely read 
a first time, and then allowed to lie over until the key- 
storfc of the arch, the English bill, had been secured. As 
soon as that object was attained, the discussions upon the 
other twe were resumed. Those regarding the Scotch 
bill were little more than a mere matter of form, no serious 
opposition being offered. It received the royal assent by 
commission on the 17th of July. Greater difficulty threat- 
ened to arise on the question of the Irish bill, for a strong 
body of the Irish members were dissatisfied with the pro- 
visions for the extension of the franchise, regarding them 
as insufficient- A timely concession on the part of mi- 



I and determination on the port of the reformers. 

The address was agreed to by a majority of eighty, in a nistcrs conciliated the malcontent* ; and the bill passed 

house of four hundred and ninety-six. The House of Com- the Commons on Friday the 20th of July. As no essen- 

mons was supported by the nation. Wherever the new* tial alterations are likely to be made by the Lords, Eng- 

arrived of the resignation of Earl Grey, and it was circu- land's new constitution of parliament may be regarded as 

' rapidity, the inhabitants rose in established. 
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Britain, A'etc, a large country of North America, call- 
ed also Tata Labrador, has Hudson's Bay und Stn.il on 
the north and west, Canada and the river !St I^iuronce on 
the south, and the Atlantic Ocean on the cast. It is sub- 
ject to Great Britain, but yields only skins and furs. See 
Hudson's Bay. 

Britain, Sew, in the Pacific Ocean. Sec Austral- 
asia. 

BRITAKNICUS, son of the emperor ClaudiuB by Met- 
salina, was excluded from the empire after his father had 
married Agrippina, who placed her son Nero on the throne, 
and caused Britannicus to be poisoned, a. d. 55. 

BRITTLENESS, that quality of bodies which subjects 
them to be easily broken by pressure or percussion. 

BRIVE, an arrondisscmcnt of the department of the 
Correze in France, four hundred and six square miles in 
extent, and comprehending ten cantons and a hundred 
and one communes, with 93,858 inhabitant*. The capital, 
Brivc la Galliarde, is on the left side of the Correze, on a 
beautiful plain, with a population of 5762 persons, cm- 
ployed chiefly in manufacturing muslins and other fine 
cotton goods. 

BRIXEN, a city in the Austrian province of Tyrol and 
circle of Pusterthal, at the confluence of the rivers Eisack 
and Rientz. It contains a cathedral, four other churches, 
and a nunnery for English ladies. It is situated in long. 
12. 39. 30. E. and lat. 4<5. 44). N. 

BRIXHAM, a town of the hundred of Haytor, in the 
county of Devon, a hundred and ninety-nine miles from 
London, on the western side of Torbay. It is in a warm, 
sheltered situation, and during the war formed the plucc 
for watering the king's ships on that station. It is cele- 
brated as the spot where King William landed in 1UB9. 
It has now a considerable fishery, and has become a place 
of resort for sea-bathing. The inhabitants amounted in 
1801 to 3671, in 1811 to 4341, and in 1821 to 4503. 

BROACH, a town and district of Hindustan, in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat. The district is situated principally be- 
tween the 2lst and 22d degrees of north latitude, and it is 
bounded on the west by the Gulf of Camhay. It is one of 
the best cultivated and most populous tracts on the west 
coast of India, and was finally acquired hv the Bombav pre- 
sidency hy the treaty concluded with Scindia in 1803.' This 
district, prior to it* occupation by the British, was greatly 
exposed to robberies; but since its final cession in 1803 
it has enjoyed almost uninterrupted prosperity. Its chief 
annoyance ha» proceeded from the adjacent countries, out 
of which such gangs of armed Bheols have issued as en- 
tirely to set at defiance the ordinary force of the police. 
The inhabitants of the district itsell have been quiet, or- 
derly, and industrious, and the land is remarkably high 
priced. 

Broach, the capital, is situated on an eminence on the 
north bank of the Ncrbuddah, twenty-five miles from the 
entrance of the river. The house* arc generally lofty, 
and the streets narrow and dirty. In the town and vici- 
nity arc many dilapidated mosques and mausoleums. The 
town has a considerable trade, and annually exports large 
quantities of raw and manufactured cotton to Bombay. 
Besides cotton, the principal exports are wheat, joaree, 
rice, and other grains ; nuts, oil seeds, and dyeing shruba 
and plants. The water of the Kerbuddah is said to pos- 
sess a peculiar property in bleaching clothes to a pure 
white ; yet the muslins are inferior to those of Bengal, and 
the coloured chintzes to those on the Coromandel coast- 
In 1772 this city was besieged by a British force under 
General Wedderbume, brother to Lord Loughborough, 
who was killed under its walls. It was stormed a few days 
afterwards. In 1782 it was ceded, along with the district, 
to Scindia ; but ww again token possession of in 1803 by 
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an army under Colonel Woodington, and has ever since 
remained in possession of the British. Broach is thought 
to have been the Barygaza of the ancients ; and when it 
surrendered to the emperor Acbar in 1572 it still continu- 
ed to be a place of great trade. In 1780 it was about two 
miles and a half in circumference, and fortified in the ori- 
ental manner, with high walls, perforated for musketry, 
and flanked with towers; forming, with its natural advan- 
tages, an Asiatic fortress of considerable strength. The 
travelling distance from Bombay is two hundred and twen- 
ty-one miles, from Onjein two hundred and sixty-six, and 
Irom Poona two hundred and eighty-seven miles. LoDg. 
73.14. E. Lat. 21. 445. N. 

Broach, or Brooch, Brocha, from the French brocke, 
denotes an awl or bodkin ; also a large packing needle. 
A spit, in some parts of England, is called a broach ; and 
from this word comes to pierce or broach a barrel. In 
Scotland, broach, broche, brooch, or brotcht, is the name of 
an utenr.il which the Highlanders used, like the Jibula of 
the Romans, to fasten their vest or plaid. It is usually 
mode of silver, of a round figure, with a tongue crossing 
its diameter, to fasten the folds of the garment ; some- 
times with two tongues, one on each side of a cross bar in 
the middle. There are preserved in several families an- 
cient brooches of very elegant workmanship, and richly 
ornamented. Some of these are inscribed with names, to 
which particular virtues used to be attributed ; other* are 
furnished with receptacles for relic* supposed to preserve 
the wearer from harm : so that these brooches seem to 
have Iveen worn not only for use, but as amulets. One or 
two of this sort are figured and described by Mr Pennant, 
Tour »« Srotlam/, i. 90, iii. 14, 3d. edit, 

BROAD Piece, a denomination given to certain gold 
pieces broader than a guinea ; particularly Caroluses and 
Jacobuses. 

Broadside, in the sea-language, a discharge of all the 
guns on one side of a ship at the same time. 

BROCADE, or Brocado, a stuff of gold, silver, or silk, 
raised and enriched with flowers, foliages, and other orna- 
ments, according to the fancy of the merchants or manu- 
facturers. Formerly the word signified only a stuff woven 
all of gold, both in the warp and in the woof, or all of sil- 
ver, or of both mixed together; thence it passed to those 
stuffs in which there was silk mixed, to raise and 
nate the gold or silver flowers ; but at present all 
even those of silk alone, whether they be grograms of 
Tour* or of Naples, satins, and even taifeties or lustring 
if they be but adorned and worked with 
other figures, are called brocade*. 

BROCATEL, or Bkocadrl, a kind of « 
chiefly used for tapestry. 

BROCCOLI, a kind . " 
of the table. See Horticulture. 

BROCHE or Brooch. See Broach. 

BROCK, among sportsmen, a term used to denote a 
badger. A hart, too, of the third year is called a brock or 
brocket ; and a hind of the same year is called a brocket '$ 
titter. 

BROCKLESBY, Richard, a physician of considerable 
reputation, was born in Somersetshire on the 11th of 
August 1722, and was descended from a respectable and 
opulent Irish family belonging to the sect of Quakers. 
He received his grammatical education at the academy 
of Ballvtore, in the north of Ireland, and afterwards pur- 
sued his medical studies at Edinburgh and at Leyden ; 
at which latter university he graduated in 1745, choosing 
for the subject of hia thesis, /V Saliva tana et morbosa. 
In the following year he fixed hit residence in London, 
with a view to practice; and in 1751 was admitted a li- 
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Brnckle*. afterwards became a fellow, having previously received ho- 
•>.v. norary degrees of doctor in medicine from the universities of 
>— ""Y"**' Dublin and of Cambridge. The first publication by which 
he became known to the world was his Essay on the Mor- 
tality of the Homed Cattle, which appeared in 1746, and 
gained him considerable reputation ; and his practice ex- 
tended itself with that gradual and steady progress which 
affords the surest prospect of permanent and distinguished 
His benevolent attention to his poorer patients, 



■erved in that entertaining work, 
omitted, which does him great ho* 
that Dr Johnson wished, in the 



and the general suavity of his manners, soon brought him 
into notice, and procured him the esteem of a wide circle 
of friends, especially among his professional brethren. In 
consequence of their recommendation of him to Ixjrd Bar- 
rington, ho was appointed, in 1768, physician to the army ; 
in which capacity he served in Germany during the greater 
part of the seven years' war, and in the course of it waa 
chosen physician to the hospitals for British forces. The 
results of hi* observations during this period were pub- 
lished in 1764, under the title of Economical ami Medical 
Ofiftrrtxtlwns, from 1738 to 1763, tending to the improve- 
ment of Medical Hospitals, in one volume octavo, lie 
had already, however, given to the public many proofs of 
the activity of his mind and the variety of his attainments. 
The Tmuactiom of the Komi Society for 1747 (vol. xliv.) 
contain a letter of his on the Indian Poison sent over by 
Don Antonio de Ulloa; and the succeeding volume for 
1747-8 contains a paper on the Poisonous Koot lately found 
mixed with the Gentian. In the Transactions for 1765 
(vol. xlix.) are inserted his Experiments on the Sensibi- 
lity and Irritability of the several parts of Animals. He 
also published, in different volumes of the Medical Obter- 
vations, the following papers, namely, the case of a lady 
labouring under diabetes, in vol. iii. ; experiments relative 
to the analysis of Seltzer water, and case of an encyst- 
ed tumour in the orbit of the eye, in vol. iv. His Dis- 
sertation on the Music of the Ancient* appeared in 1749, and 
his Oratio Harveiana in 1760. 

Dr Brocklcsby was appointed, by his patron and friend 
the Duke of Kichmond, physician-general to the royal 



regiment of artillery and corps of engineers ; an appoint- 
ment that connected him much with the laboratory of 
Woolwich, which he always visited with pleasure. It was 
by his advice, indeed, that a professorship of chemistry 
was added to the establishment of the college ; and it was 
also by his recommendation that the celebrated Dr Adair 
Crawford was nominated the first professor in this new 
chair. 

The life of a medical practitioner, absorbed in the la- 
borious duties of his profession, is seldom diversified with 
much incident; and Dr Brocklcsby was now arrived at 
that period when the approaching infirmities of age de- 
manded some relaxation from labour, and an exchange 
of the anxieties and fatigues of practice for the tranquil 
amusements of literature and the solace of cheerful so- 
ciety. The frugal use which he had made of means ori- 
ginally slender, but progressively augmenting by the in- 
crease of his professional emoluments, by the addition of 
a pension from the Duke of Kichmond, his half pay from 
the army, and an estate which devolved to him on the 
death of his father, had placed him in circumstances not 
only independent, but ailment, and enabled him to derive 
from retirement all the advantages he had contemplated. 
His society was courted on all sides; and the circle of 
his friends comprehended some of the most distinguished 
literary men of the age. He was during the whole of his 
life intimate with Burke. His acquaintance with this 



at the school where they were 
and soon ripened into the warmest and 
most durable friendship, rfe was also on terms of close 
intimacy with Dr Johnson, and attended him in his last 
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illness with the assiduity and kindness of a friend. Dr 
Brocklcsby is characterised in Boswell's Life of Dr John- 
son as a man whose reading, knowledge of life, and 
good spirits, supplied him with a never-failing source of 
conversation ; and several letters, addressed to him from 
Dr Johnson, arc pre- 
One trait, however, is i 
nour. Understanding 

latter part of his life, to remove to the Continent for the 
recovery of his health, Dr Brocklcsby immediately made 
him offer of an annuity of L.10O during the remainder of 
his life ; and, when this offer was declined, pressed him to 
reside in his house, as more suited to his health than the 
one in which he then lived. The same generous disposi- 
tion was manifested in his conduct to Burke, to whom he 
transmitted L.1000, as a legacy he had intended leaving 
him. but which he thought would be of more use to him 
at the present time. Dr Brocklesby was, indeed, the 
survivor of Burke, though only for a few months ; for on 
his return from a visit which he paid to the widow of his 
friend at Beaconsfield, after dining with bis two nephews, 
Dr Thomas Young and Mr Beehy, of whose education 
he had taken the principal charge, he expired suddenly 
a few minutes after retiring to bed, without the least pain 
or previous illness. He left his fortune, which was consi- 
derable, between his two nephews, with the exception of 
a few legacies to friends and distant relations. (v.) 

BROD, a town of Hungary, on the military frontier 
belonging to the military colony of the regiment of Brod, 
and giving its name to a district containing 62,000 inha- 
bitants, mostly soldiers and their families. It is situated 
on the river Save, is fortified, and has a castle, a Catholic 
and two Greek churches, and 4100 inhabitants. Long. 
17. 50. 20. E. Lat. 45. 10. 50. N. 

BKODEAU, John, in Latin Brodaus, a critic, on 
whom Lipsius, Scaliger, Grotius and all the learned, have 
bestowed great encomiums, was descended from a noble 
family in Trance, and bom at Tours in 1500. He was 
liberally educated, and placed under Alciat to study the 
civil law ; but soon forsaking that pursuit, he gave himself 
up wholly to languages and the belles let tret. He travel- 
led into Italy, where he became acquainted with Sadolet, 
Bembo, and other famous wits ; and here he applied him- 
self to the study of mathematics, philosophy, and the 
sacred languages, in which he made no small proficiency. 
Then, returning to his own country, he led a retired but 
not an idle life, as his many, teamed lucubrations abun- 
dantly testify. He was a man free from all ambition and 
vain-glory, and suffered his works to be published rather 
under the sanction and authority of others than under 
his own. His chief works are, 1. Commentaries on the 
Antholoyia, liasc], 154'.); 2. Several books of miscellanies ; 
3. Notes on Martial, Euripides, &c. Basel, 1558, Paris, 
1561. He died in 1563, aged sixty-three. 

BKODEKA, or Baropah, a large and wealthy town 
of Hindustan, in the province of Gujerat, district of Cham- 
paneer, the capital of a Mahratta chief known by the 
family name of the Guicowar, who is an ally of the Bri- 
tish, and divides with them the largest and finest portion 
of Gujerat, his particular share being a track of about 
twelve thousand square miles in extent, and lying chiefly 
in the northern districts. The town is intersected by two 
spacious streets, which divide it into four equal part*, und 
cross at the market-place. The ruins of some handsome 
Mogul buildings are still to be seen; but those raised 
by the Malirattas are mean and contemptible. Near the 
city is a stone bridge over the river Viswamitra, the 
only one in Gujerat, where the streams arc generally 
crossed in ferry boats or on light floating platforms. In 
the environs are several magnificent wells, with st 
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In 1780 the 
. : walls, with towers at 
and several double gates. It is still 
pulouB, and during the war with Scindin and 
in 1603 the native bankers advanced to the British i 
a crore and a half of rupees, equal to about I*. 1, 600,000 
sterling. Provisions of all descriptions are cheap and abun- 
dant, and the population amounted in 1618 to 100,000. 
The founder of the present family of the Guicowar in- 
vaded the province of Gujerat in i726, and in 17S0 was 
confirmed in his conquest by Sahoo Rojnh, the grandson 
of Sevujce, and the reigning sovereign of the Mahrottas. 
He was succeeded by his son Damajee, who in 1761 was 
present at the battle of Pan i put, and was afterwards taken 
prisoner hv the Peshwa Bajcrow, to whom he was obliged 
to cede half of his territories, and to acknowledge his de- 
pendence for the other half. His successor was Futteh 
8ingh, who, dying in 1789, was succeeded by his brother 
Manajee, who died in 1798, when another brother, named 
Govind Row, ascended the throne. He died in 1800, and 
was succeeded by his son Annund How Guicowar, who in 
his turn was succeeded in 1814 by Futteh Singh Guicowar. 
The revenues of this petty sovereign were in great confu- 
sion when the British interfered and undertook the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. Long. 73. 24. E. Lat. 22. 13. N. 

BKODY, a large city of the circle of Lemberg, in the 
Austrian province of Galicia. It stands on the river 
Sucha-Wiclkabacha. close to the Russian frontier, by which 
position it is enabled to carry on a most extensive contra- 
band trade with that extensive empire. It is an ill-built 
and filthy place, containingabout 18,000 inhabitants, one 
third of whom are Jews. There are four churches for the 
Greeks, one for the Catholics, and some synagogues for 
the Jews. 

BROKE, Sir Robert, lord chief justice of the common 
pleas, was the son of Thomas Broke, Esq. of Claverly in 
Shropshire, and educated at Oxford, from which he re- 
moved to the Middle Temple, and soon became a very emi- 
nent lawyer. In the year 1542 he was chosen summer 
reader, and in 1550 double reader. In 1552 he was made 
Serjeant at law ; and in the year following, the first of Queen 
Mary, lord chief justice of the common pleas; about 
which time he received the honour of knighthood. Stow 
says he was recorder of London and speaker of the House 
of Commons ; which is confirmed by a manuscript in the 
Ashmolean library. He died and was buried at Claverly 
in Shropshire, the place of his nativity, in 1558. Wood 
gives him the character of % great lawyer and an upright 
judge. His works are, 1. An abridgment containing an 
abstract of the year-books till the time of Queen Mary ; 
2. Certain cases adjudged in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. and Queen Mary ; 3. Reading on the statute 
of limitations, 32 Hen. VIII. c. *. 

BROKER. The origin of this word is contested, some 
deriving it from the French broier, " to grind;" others from 
brocaraer, " to cavil, or higgle ;" and others again from a 
trader broken, and that from the Saxon broc, " misfor- 
tune." 

A broker is an agent or intermediate person appointed 
for transacting special business on account of another, hut 
somewhat different from an ordinary factor in functions 
and responsibility. Of this class there are various descrip- 
tions, exercising employments without the smallest ana- 
logy, though all are brought under the general name of 
brokers ; and of these the principal arc, exchange-brokers, 
whose province is to ascertain the rates and relation of 
exchange between countries ; stock-brokers, who negociate 
in the public-funds ; insurance-brokers who 
i on lives or property , and pawn-brokers, 
i goods, on the condition of being 
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to sell the goods, if the sum advanced is not re- BrombeiK 



BROMBERG, one of the governments into which the *™»*7- 
Prussian province of Posen is divided. It is bounded on 
the north by West Prussia, on the cast by the present 
kingdom of Poland, on the south by the government of 
Posen, and on the west by the province of Brandenburg. 
Its extent is four thousand five hundred and six square 
miles, or two millions eight hundred and eighty-three 
thousand eight hundred and forty acres. It comprehends 
fifty-five cities and towns, and one thousand two hundred 
and fifty villages, thirty-two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty dwelling houses, with 279,360 inhabitants, of whom 
about 160,000 are Catholics, and the remainder Protes- 
tants of various sects, with 16,000 Jews. It is divided into 
nine circles, and is a part of the former kingdom of Poland. 
The soil is generally a light sand. The face of the coun- 
try is level, and a great portion of it is covered with woods. 
The agricultural product is very small, scarcely sufficient 
for the subsistence of the inhabitants. The whole stock 
of cattle for this extensive district and its numerous po- 
pulation was in 1820 only 33,700 horses, 11,917 cows, and 
45,475 sheep of all descriptions. The city of the same 
name, the capital of die government and of the circle of 
Bromberg, called by the Poles Bydgoscy, stands on an 
elevation near the navigable river llrahe. It is, for a 
Polish town, well built, and contains one Lutheran and two 
Catholic churches, a monastery, a nunnery, three hospitals, 
and five hundred and fifty-two dwellings, with 7554 inha- 
bitants. It has some refineries for sugar, and a little trade 
in corn by means of its connection with the Vistula. Long. 
17. 55. E. Lat- 55. 27. N. 

BROME, Alexander, a poet, and attorney in the lord 
of Charles II., was the 
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e songs and epigrams which 
die royalists, and against the 
Oliver Cromwell's time as during the re- 
bellion. These, together with his epistles and epigrams 
translated from different authors, were all printed in one 
volume octavo after the restoration. He also published a 
version of Horace, by himself and others, which is very 
far from being a bad one. He left behind him a comedy 
entitled The Ctmning Loctrt ; and the world is indebted 
to him for two volumes of Richard Brome's plays in oc- 
tavo, many of which, but for his care in preserving and 
publishing them, would in all probability have been en- 
tirely lost. He died in 1666. 

Brome, Richard, a dramatic writer who lived in the 
reign of King Charles I. and was contemporary with Dck- 
ker, Ford, Shirley, and others. His extraction was mean, 
he having been originally no better than a menial servant to 
the celebrated Hen Jonson. He wrote himself, however, 
into high reputation, as is testified, not only by various 
commendatory verses written by his contemporaries and 
prefixed to many of his plays, but also by some lines which 
his quondam master addressed to him on account of his 
comedy called The Northern I mil. Brome, in imitation 
of his master, laid it down as his first great point to apply 
closely to the study of men and manners. His genius was 
entirely turned to comedy, and therefore his proper pro- 
vince was observation more than reading. His plots are 
all his own, and are far from being ill conducted ; and his 
characters, which for the most part ore strongly marked, 
were the offspring of his own judgment and experience, 
and his close attention to the foibles of the human heart. 
The comedies which the author left behind him are fifteen 
in number, ten of which are collected together in two 
volumes octavo. 
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of Middlesex, two mile* from London, on the high 
road to the eastern counties. Hie inhabitants amounted 
ill 1801 to 2101, in 1811 to 2190, and in 1821 to 2349. 

Bromley, a market-town in the hundred of the same 
name in the county of Kent, ten miles from London, on 
the Ravcnsbourne. Near it is a palace belonging to the 
Bishop of Rochester; and in it is an hospital for the widows 
of clergymen, who have, besides their dwelling, a pension 
of L.60 per annum. The market is on Thursday. The 
inhabitants amounted in 1801 to 2700, in 1811 to 3011, 
and in 1821 to 3147. 

BROMSGROVE, a market-town in the hundred of 
Halfshire, and county of Worcester, a hundred and seven- 
teen miles from London. It is a borough, and formerly 
sent members to parliament. It stands on the edge of a 
black heath, but chiefly depends on some manufactures of 
nails, needles, and hats. The market is on Tuesday. The 
inhabitants amounted in 1801 to 5898, in 1811 to 0201, 
and in 1821 to 7519. 

BKOMYAKD, a market-town in the hundred of Brox- 
ash. and county of ljereford, a hundred and twenty-five 
miles from London, on the river Frome. It is a poor 
place, but situated in the finest part of the cider orchards. 
Hie market is on Tuesday. The inhabitants amounted in 
1801 to 983, in 1811 to 1101, and in 1821 to 1227. 

BRONNIZY, a circle in the Russian government of 
Moscow, extending over one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-eight square miles. It contains two cities, and 
five hundred and twenty-five villages, with 176,500 in- 
habitants. The chief place, of the same name, is situat- 
ed on the Mosqua, near the lake of Beloe, and has a po- 
pulation of about 2000 persons. Long. 27. 55. E. Lat. 55. 
20. N. 

BRONTE, a city in the intendency of Catania, in Sicily. 
It stands in a healthy situation on the river Giarctta, near 
a celebrated water-falL It is an industrious place, where 
linen and woollen cloths, and some kinds of paper, are 
made. Mood wine is produced in the neighbourhood. It 
gave the title of duke to the late Lord Nelson. The po- 
pulation amounts to 9400 persons. 

BRONTIUM, in Grecian Antiquity, a place underneath 
the floor of the theatres, in which were lccpt brazen ves- 
sels full of stones and other materials, with which they 
imitated the noise of thunder. 

BRONTOLOGY denotes the doctrine of thunder, or 
an explanation of its causes, phenomena, Ac together with 
the presages drawn from it. 

BRONZING. A combination of metals which 
ccived the name of bronze was employed by the 
in the fabrication of different utensds, and in casting b 
statues, and other subjects, either larger or smaller 
life. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, nations which 
subsisted long and were familiar with the most refined 
state of the arts, used this compound metal in the greater 
part of the decorations of those magnificent temples and 
palaces whose ruins only have remained to later eras. But 
amidst the general wreck there arc still some fragments 
preserved, which indicate the perfection which had been at- 
tained in the employment of bronze. The wealth of some 
ancient cities was estimated by the number of their brazen 
statues ; and Delphos, Alliens, and Rhodes, are reported 
to have each possessed three thousand. Some distinguish- 
ed Romans adorned the public edifices of their city in this 
manner , and so strong a propensity was excited tor mul- 
tiplying works of this kind, that an observation became 
current, that in Rome the people of brass were not less 
numerous than the Roman people. It has been remarked, 
tli.it the works which we now execute in iron or steel were 
little known to the ancients ; that their arms and armour 
were usually of brass, or the compound now alluded to ; 
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and that a set of surgeon's instruments 
of bronze was discovered at Pompeii. 

Bronze is extremely hard, sonorous, more brittle than 
brass, and more fusible than coj»per, from which, and its 
not being liable to tarnish, it is peculiarly adapted for 
casts of statues. Various nations have compounded tho 
metals employed in different proportions. The Egyptians 
are said to have taken two thirds of brass and one third of 
copper. According to Pliny, the bronze of the Grecians 
was formed in the same way, with the addition of one tenth 
part of lead and a twentieth of silver; which proportions 
were adopted by the Romans. In modern times bronze 
is generally composed of two thirds of copper and one 
third of brass, and sometimes small quantities of lead and 
zinc have been added. These latter 
compact and brilliant ; and the combination of 
substances occasions the readier fusibility of the whole 
than when separate. The ancient bronzes, however, pre- 
sent a difference in appearance and composition from those 
executed by the moderns, and the fact is ascertained in 
respect to the metallic proportions, by skilful chemists on 
analysis. An illustration of this fact is sometimes given 
in the four celebrated horses of bronze, supposed to be 
the work of Lysippus, a Greek artist ; which were brought 
from Venice, by command of Bonaparte, to the Thuilleries 
at Paris, and, on the fall of that extraordinary man, re- 
stored to their original position. 

The casting of bronze statues is a nice and difficult art, 
requiring long experience and the judicious management 
of a great apparatus. An exact model must be made of 
tbc subject to be cast, and nicely coated over with wax 
not less than an inch thick, on which the artist works the 
impression meant to be taken. A mould is then formed, 
consisting of several hollow pieces of vt ood or other resist- 
ing substance, filled with a mixture of clay and sand, 
which is applied to the model, in order that its outline may 
be received. The mould being united together, is perfo- 
rated by a number of channels, and the melted metal being 
discharged from a furnace by means of these into the in- 
terior, thus produces the cast. When cold, the external 
covering is taken off, and the subjects appear as if covered 
with spines, which arc the channels filled w ith metal : these 
arc removed by saws, files, and chisels : and any imperfec- 
tions on the surface being corrected, the whole is complet- 
ed. But this in detail is a tedious, laborious, and expensive 
process; and the difficulty of producing beautiful works in 
bronze conspires to give them a high value in the estima- 
tion of the lovers of the arts. In general, the natural colour 
of the composition remains unaltered, and with the lapse 
of time tends to black, or particular shades of green ; but 
some artists render it black artificially, or give it a green 
colour from the first. It is the delicacy of the workmanship, 
however, that constitutes the value of bronzes, not the co- 
lour, because it is the former alone which constitutes the 
difficulty, and calls for the skill of the artist- Colossal 
figures are sometimes obtained in bronze ; but more usual- 
ly, when of very large dimensions, they are formed by the 
union of several pieces, and arc hollow within ; as is also 
the case with some of those of smaller size. Considerable 
premiums have been offered by the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, for promoting the execution of bronze 
figures in England, but few have been claimed. Neverthe- 
less, British artists have produced several very creditable 
works, if we take the low condition of sculpture in view; 
but, either from wantof skill or practice, neither the bronzes 
of this island nor those of the Continent can rival the mas- 
terpieces of antiquity. Perhaps it is only the best speci- 
mens vt hich are preserved, ana many of inferior note nave 
been allowed to decay, or cease to attract attention ; and 
in this way we may partly account for our own inferiority. 
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Bronzing. The substances on which bronzing it employed are 
cither mptnU, wood, ivory, clay, or plaster; but more 
general preference it given to wood or platter. The 
colours are of various shades and intensity ; their com- 
position and application being in a great measure arbitrary, 
according to the will of the artist. This art is nothing 
but a specie* of painting, far from the most delicate kind ; 
and, when applied to piaster figures, may be done either 
with or without cement, the latter rendering it more 
durable. One principal ingredient in bronzing is gold- 
powder, for the preparation of which the following receipt 
is given. A quantity of leaf-gold is ground with virgin 
honey on a stone, until the texture of the leaves be com- 
pletely In ill. n, and their parts di\ ided to the most minute 
degree. The mixture of gold and honey is then removed 
from the stone and put into a basin of water, whereby the 
honey may be melted, and the gold freed from it ; and the 
basin is allowed to stand at rest until the gold subsides. 
When it does so, the water is poured off, and fresh quan- 
tities are added, until the honey be entirely washed away ; 
after which the gold is put in paper, and dried for use. 
This is the true gold powder ; besides which, there is ano- 
ther, called German gold, in common use ; and also a third, 
called aurum motaicum, or music* m, greatly employed in 
and which it thus prepared. A pound of tin, 
i of flour of sulphur, half a pound of purified 
ilver, and the same quantity of sal ammoniac, are 
> as the necessary ingredient*. The tin being melted 
in a crucible, the quicksilver is added to it ; and, when this 
mixture is cold, it is reduced to powder, and ground with 
the sal ammoniac and sulphur, until the whole be thorough- 
ly mixed. They are then to be calcined in a matrass, and 
the sublimation of the other ingredients will leave the tin 
converted into the aurum mosatcum, which is found at the 
bottom of the class like a muss of bright flaky gold powder. 
Should any black or discoloured particles appear, they 
must be removed. The sal ammoniac used here must be 
very white and clean, and the mercury quite pure, and 
unadulterated with lead. These colours are commonly 
employed in bronzing ; but when a shade more of a red, 
resembling copper, is required, it can easily be obtained 
by grinding a very small quantity of red lead along with 
them. Copper powder may be procured by dissolving til- 
ing! or slips of that metal with nitrous acid in a receiver. 
When the acid is saturated the slips are to be removed ; 
or, if filings be employed, the solution is to be poured off 
from what remains undissolved. Small iron bars arc then 
put in, which will precipitate the copper from the saturat- 
ed acid, in a powder of the peculiar appearance and colour 
of copper j and the liquid being poured from the powder, 
this is to be washed clean off the crystals by repealed le- 
vigations. In addition to these compounds, we may name 
gold size, which is of particular use in bronzing and seve- 
ral other branches of the arts. This is prepared from a 
pound of linseed oil, with four ounces of gum animi. The 
Litter it gradually supplied in powder to the oil, while 
bulling ; and it is necessary that it should be stirred with 
every successive dose, until the w hole be dissolved and 
incorporated with the oil. The mixture is still allowed to 
continue boiling, until a small quantity, when taken out, 
appears of a thicker consistence tlian tar, and the whole 
being then strained through a course cloth, is put aside. 
When used, it must be ground with as much vermilion 
as will render it opaque, and, at the same time, diluted 
w ith such a quantity of oil of turpentine as will bring it to 
a proper consistence for workiug freely with the pencil. 

In regard to the operation of bronzing itself, if a cement 
it to be used, the powders now descritied may be mixed 
with strong gum water or isinglass, and laid on the sub- 
ject with a brush or pencil ; in doing which, some artists 



recommend beginnins; at the bottom and proceeding up- Bronzing, 
wards. By a different process, gold size, prepared with -y-W 
a due proportion of turpentine, may be taken, and the 
subject covered with it ; then being allowed to dry very 
nearly, but still preserving a certain clamminess, a piece 
of suit leather wrapped round the finger is dipped in the 
powder, and rubbed over the work; or, what is judged 
preferable, it may be spread with a soft camel-hair pencil. 
The whole, now covered, mutt be left to dry, and the 
loose powder then cleared away by a hair pencil also. 
Here the principal nicety consists in ascertaining the pro- 
per period of dryness for applying the powder, as much 
of the effect depends on it. Hut this method of bronzing 
it esteemed better, because the gold size binds the powders 
to the ground, without any huzard of their scaling or rub- 
bing off, which sometimes happens when gum or isinglass ■ 
is employed. The precise tint of bronzing is regulated by 
taste ; and, indeed, a very perceptible difference appears 
both in ancient and modern statues, resulting i " 
age or the metallic proportions. 

Bronzing on wood may be effected by a | 
cess, somewhat varying from the general ru 
blue, patent yellow, raw umber, lamp-black, and pipe-clay, 
are ground separately with water, on a stone, and as much 
of them at will make a good colour put into a small ves- 
sel three fourths full of size, not quite so strong as what is 
called clean tizc in gilding. Tats mixture is found to suc- 
ceed best on using about half at much more pipe-clay as 
of the rest ; but tins depends on taste aud fancy in pre- 
ferring a peculiar tint. The wood being previously clean- 
ed and smoothed, and coated with a mixture of clean size 
and lamp-black, receives a new coating with the preced- 
ing ingredients, twice successively, having allowed the 
first to dry : afterwards the bronze-|H>wder is to be laid 
on with a pencil, and the whole burnished or cleaned 
anew, observing to repair the parts which maybe injured 
by this operation. Next, the work mu»t be coated over 
with a thin lather of Castile soap, w hich will take off the 
glare of the burnishing, and afterwards carefully rubbed 
widi a woollen cloth. The gangrenous appearance of the 
cavities is effected by slightly wetting them with a camel- 
hair pencil dipped in the lather, and then sprinkling them 
with a little dust of vcrditer gum. The superfluous jiow- 
der may be rubbed off when dry. 

In bronzing iron, the subject should be heated to u 
greater degree than the hand can bear, and German gold, 
mixed with a small quantity of spirit of wine varnish, 
spread over it with a pencil. Should the iron be already 

" and moisten it with 
obscure the glare, 
ienlly incorporated 
There are other methods of i 



spreau over it wiui a pencil, ciiouiu u 
polished, it is necessary to heat it well ar 
a linen rag wet in vinegar, on purpose to 
that the bronze-powder may be tufficie 



plishing the same object, as by employing i 
mordant, when the iron is uol to be exjiosed to heat, and 
spreading the bronze over the mordant, when half dry, 
with a pencil. Bronze is injured by humidity ; and it it 
said not to preserve its proper quality beyond ten years ; 
but it may be renewed, in which case the subject must be 
completely cleaned. 

There is an analogous method of silvering casts of plas- 
ter of Paris, and other substances, which is also called 
bronzing, and conducted alter the manner above describ- 
ed ; hut it is not in general repute. 

Conjectures have been entertained, that artists original- 
ly resorted to bronzing solely for the purpose of correct- 
ing the glare of colours; but this is exceedingly impro- 
bable ; and it is certainly unnecessary to seek farther than 
the inducement of easily imitating metallic figures esteem- 
ed by the curious. This art hat of late years come into 
very general use, and hat received many improvements. 
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BRONZES, a name given by antiquaries to figures 
either of men or beasts, to urns, and in general to every 
piece of sculpture which the ancients made of that metal. 
We likewise give the name of brume* to statues or busts 
cast of bronse, whether these pieces be copies of antiques 
or original subjects. 

BROOKE. Mas, daughter of a clergyman of the name 
of Moore, was a lady as remarkable for hci 
suavity of manners as for her great literary 

Her first performance, which introduced her to 
ind consequent esteem of the public, was Julia 
t a work concerning which there were various 
opinions, but which every body read with eagerness. It 
has been often wished that she had made the catastrophe 
less melancholy ; and we believe that she was afterwards 
of the same opinion, but she thought it unworthy of her 
character to alter it. Soon afterwards she went to Canada 
with her husband, who was chaplain to the garrison at 
Quebec ; and here she saw and loved those romantic cha- 
racters and scenes which gave birth to Emily Mating** i a 
work moBt deservedly in universal esteem, which has passed 
through several editions, and which is now not easily met 
with. On her return to England, accident introduced, 
and congenial sentiments attracted her, to Mrs Yates; and 
an intimacy was formed which terminated only with the 
life of that lady. Mrs Brooke, in consequence of this con- 
nection, formed an acquaintance with Mr Garrick, and 
wrote some pieces for the stage. She had, however, great 
reason to be dissatisfied with his behaviour as a manager ; 
and she made The Excursion, a novel which she wrote at 
this time, the vehicle by which she exhibited to the public 
her complaints. Her anger, we believe, was just, but the 
retribution was too severe. She herself afterwards thought 
so, for she lamented and retracted it. Her first dramatic 
performance was the tragedy of Virginia, 175<J. Her next 
effort in that line was The Siege of Synope, a tragedy, in- 
troduced by Mr Harris, and written principally with the 
view of placing Mrs Yates in a conspicuous character. 
This did not altogether fail, but it did not become popular ; 
it wanted energy, and it had not much originality ; there 
was little to disapprove, but there was nothing to admire. 
Her next and most popular production was Hasina, which, 
in a most liberal manner, she presented to Mr Harris. 
Few modern pieces have been equally successful. Her 
last musical piece, entitled Marian, which was introduced 
by Shield, continued for some time to be occasionally ex- 
hibited. Mrs Brooke was also the translator of various 
books from the French. She was esteemed by Dr John- 
aon, valued by Miss Seward, and her company was courted 
by all the first characters of her time. She died in January 
1769, two days after her husband. Her husband enjoyed 
the rectory of Colncy in Norfolk, to which he had been 
preferred after his arrival from America. 

BROOM denotes a well-known household besom or im- 
plement wherewith to sweep away dirt, dust, and the like. 
\\'e say a birch-broom, a hair-broom, a rush-broom, a heath- 
broom. The primitive kind of brooms, from which the de- 
nomination is given to all the rest, was made of the genista 
or wild broom growing on commons. 

HtiooM-fimcer gives the denomination to an order of 
knights instituted by St Louis of France on occasion of 
his marriage. The motto was Exaltat humiks, and the col* 
lar of the order was made up of broom flowers and husks, 
enamelled and intermixed with Jleurs de lis of gold, set in 
open lozenges, enamelled white, chained together ; and at 
it hung a cross rlorence of gold. This answers to what the 
French called Ordre de In Genetic, from the name of a spe- 
cies of broom so called, different from the common broom, 
being lower, the stalk smaller, and leaf narrow : the 
srer is yellow, and bears a long 
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of another order of the Gtnesfe or Broom < 
Charles Martel, or rather Charles VI. 

BROOME, William, the coadjutor of Pope in trans- 
lating the Odyssey, was born in Cheshire, as is said, of 
very mean parents. He was educated upon the founda- 
tion at Eton, and was captain of the school a whole year, 
without any vacancy by which he might have obtained a 
scholarship at King s College. Being by this delay, which 
is said to have happened very rarely, superannuated, he 
was sent to St John's College by the contribution of his 
friends, where he obtained a small exhibition. At this 
college he lived for some time in the same chamber with 
the well known Ford, by whom Dr Johnson heard him 
described as a contracted scholar and a mere versifier, un- 
acquainted with life, and unskilful in conversation. His 
addiction to metre was then such that his companions fa- 
miliarly called him Poet. When he had opportunities of 
mingling with mankind, he cleared himselt, as Ford like- 
wise owned, from great part of his scholastic rust. He 
appeared early in the world as a translator of the Iliads 
into prose, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldisworth. 
How their several parts were distributed is not known. 
This is the translation of which Ozell boasted as superior, 
in Toland's opinion, to that of Pope. It has long since 
vanished, Dr Johnson observes, and is now in no danger 
from the critics. He was introduced to Mr Pope, who was 
then visiting Sir John Cotton at Mudingley, near Cam- 
bridge, and gained so much of his esteem that he was em- 
ployed to make extracts from Eustathius for the notes to 
the translation of the Iliad ; and in the volumes of poetry 
published by Lintot, commonly called Pope's Miscellanies, 
many of his early pieces were inserted. • 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely connect- 
ed. When the success of the Iliad gave encouragement 
to a version of the Odyssey, Pope, weary of the toil, called 
Fenton and Broome to his assistance ; and taking only half 
the work upon himself, divided the other half between his 
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in Dr Johnson s life of him. 

eighth.eleventh, 
eighteenth, and twenty-third, together 
with the burden of writing all the notes. The price at 
which Pope purchased this assistance was L.S00 paid to 
Fenton and L.500 to Broome, with as many copies as he 
wanted for his friends, which amounted to L.100 more. 
The payment made to Fenton is known only by hearsay ; 
Broome's is very distinctly told by Pope in the notes to 
the Dunciad. It is evident that, according to Pope's own 
estimate, Broome was unkindly treated. If four books 
could merit L.300, eight, and all the notes, equivalent at 
least to four, had certainly a right to more than L.G0O. 
Broome probably considered himself as injured, and there 
was for some time more than coldness between him and 
his employer. He always spoke of Pope as too much a 
lover of money, and Pope pursued him with avowed hos- 
tility ; for he not only named him disrespectfully in the 
Dunciad, but quoted him more than once in the Bathos, 
as a proficient in the art of sinking ; and in his enumera- 
tion of the different kinds of poets distinguished for the 
profound, he reckons Broome among " the parrots who 
repeat another's words in such a hoarse odd tone as makes 
them seem their own." It has been said that they were 
afterwards reconciled ; but their peace was probably with- 
out friendship. He afterwards published a Miscellany of 
Poems, and never rose to very high dignity in the church.. 
He was some time rector of Sturston in Suffolk, where he 
married a wealthy widow ; and afterwards, when the king 
visited Cambridge, 1788, became doctor of laws. He was 
in 1733 presented by the crown to the rectory of Pulham 
in Norfolk, which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, 
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given him by Lord Cornwallis, to whom he iraa chaplain, 
mul who added the vicarage of Eye in SulTolk. He then 
resigned Pulham, and retained the other two. Towards 
the close of his life he grew again poetical, and amused 
himself with translating Odes of Anacreon, which he pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine, under the name of 
Chester. He died at Bath in 174a. 

BROOMING, or liBtAMina of a Ship, the washing 
and burning off all die tilth she has contracted on her sides, 
with weeds, straw, broom, &c. when she is on the careen, 
or on the ground. 

BROOS, a town, the capital of • small district, to which 
it has given its name, in the Saxon division of the Hunga- 
rian province of the Seven Mountains. It contains a 
Greet, a Lutheran, and a Calviniatic church, five hundred 
and ninety houses, and 4560 inhabitants. Long. 23. 7. 26. 
K. Lat. 45. 4a 46. N. 

BKOSELEY, a market-town within the franchise of 
Wenlock, in the county of Salop, a hundred and forty-six 
miles from London, on the river Severn. It is a place of 
considerable trade in iron, having near it productive mines 
of that mineral, as well as of coal. It has a good market 
on Wednesday. The inhabitants amounted in 1H01 to 
4832, in 1811 to 4850, and in 1821 to 4814 

BROSSARD, Sebastian de, an eminent French mu- 
sician. In the early part of his life he had been preben- 
dary and chapel-master of the cathedral church ot Stras- 
burg, but afterwards became grand chaplain and also 
de chapelle in the cathedral of Meaux. There is 
of his a work entitled Prodromus MmsieaU*, in two 
He was also author of a very useful book 
\naire de Afusiquc, printed at Amsterdam, 
in folio, 1703 ; and afterwards at the same place in octavo, 
without a date. At the end of this book is a catalogue of 
authors ancient and modern, to the amount of nine hundred, 
who have written on music, divided into classes ; wherein 
are interspersed many curious observations of the author 
relating to the history of music. From M. Boivin's C<Ua- 
logue Gem-mi del Litrtt de Mungue for the year 1729, it 
appears that Brassard was the author of two sets of motets, 
as also of nine Lecons de Tenebrts, therein mentioned. It 
seems that these several publications were made at a time 
when the author was far advanced in years ; for Walther 
takes notice that in the Mtrcurt Galante he is mentioned 
as an abbe and componist as early as the year 1678. He 
died on the 10th August 1730, aged upwards of seventy. 

BROSSES, Charles de, first president of the parlia- 
ment of Burgundy, was bora at Dijon on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary 1707. He studied law with a view to the magis- 
tracy, but without neglecting literature and the sciences, 
to which he discovered an early and decided attachment. 
His study of the Roman history excited in him a strong 
desire to visit Italy, which he accordingly traversed in 
1739, in company with his friend M. de Sainte-Palaye. 
On his return to France he published his Lettrts tur ILtat 
Actud de la VMt SomUrraine d Heretdamum, Dijon, 1750, 
8vo ; the first work which had appeared upon that inte- 

of letters, written during his 
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Italian tour, entitled Lettre, Hutoriqueett Critiques, in three of the de 
vol*. 8vo» was published at Paris alter his death without the term 
the consent of his family. In 1760 he published a dUser- lated in t 



> family. 

tation Smr le Ctdtt da Dieux Fetiches', 12mo, which 
afterwards inserted in the Encyclopedic Methodujue. At 
the solicitation of his friend Button, De Brasses undertook 
his Hittoire des Navigation* aux Terret Auttrales, which 
was published in 1756, in two vols. 4to, with maps, by Ro- 
bert dc Vaugondy. It was in this work that De Brasses 
first laid down the geographical divisions of Australasia and 
Polynesia, which were afterwards adopted by Pinkerton 

la 1765 appeared his Trait* 



data Formation Mechaniave det Lnrupits ; 
guished by much research, and containing many ingenious I 
hypotheses; but, at the same time, marked by that love Brother, 
of theory which is so apt to imbue the cultivators of ety- v ^~^*"' 
Biological science- 
Do Brasses had been occupied, during a great part of 
his life, in making a translation of Sallust, and in attempt- 
ing to supply the chasms in that celebrated historian. At 
length, in 1777, he published IJ Hittoire dm It Steele de la 
llepubliqme Ratnaim, three vols. 4to ; a work which would 
probably have met with great success had the Btyle corre- 
sponded with the interest of the subject, and with the au- 
thor's historical sagacity and depth of research. To the 
history is prefixed a learned life of Sallust, which was re- 

firinted at the commencement of the translation of that 
■istorian by De Lamalle. After the death of De Drosses 
a supplement was added to this work, from his MSS. con- 
taining the various readings, fragments, and an index of 
the authors from whom they are taken. This supplement, 
which should be placed at the end of the third volume, is 
wanting in some copies. 

These literary occupations did not prevent De Brasses 
from discharging with ability his official duties, nor from 
carrying on a constant and extensive correspondence with 
the most distinguished literary characters of his time. 
During the leisure afforded him by the suspension of the 
in the year 1771, he applied himself with 
In 1758 he succeeded the 
in ili:' A i in It .Vi .V >:'?' I jt ■ lj£ttrt $ ■ 
but was never admitted a member of the French Aca- 
demy, in consequence, it is said, of the opposition of Vol- 
taire, who entertained a dislike to him. 

De Brosses died on the 7th of May 1777. He was a 
man no less distinguished for ease and vivacity in the 
general intercourse of society, than for the extent and 
variety of his literary attainments. Besides the works we 
have already mentioned, he wrote several memoirs and 
dissertations in the collections of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, and in those of the Academy of Dijon. He also 
contributed a number of articles to the Dietionnaire Fn- 
eyclojMirpie, on the subjects of grammar, etymology, mu- 
sic, Ac. ; and he left behind him several MSS. which were 
unfortunately lost during the revolution. (See the Jiio- 
yrajihie Universelle.) 

BROTHER, F'rater, a term of relation between two 
male children, sprung from the same father, or mother, or 
both. Scaliger and Vossius derive frater from f janjj, for 
vjarwj, which properly signifies a person who draws water 
in the same well; c ; iof, in Greek, signifying tedt, and 
f jurtitx, a company of people who have a right to draw 
water out of the same well. The word, it is said, came 
originally from the city Argos, where there were only a 
few welts distributed in certain quarters of the city, to 
which those of the same neighbourhood alone repaired. 

By the civil law, brothers and sisters stand in the second 
degree of consanguinity ; by the canon law they are in 
the first degree. By the Mosaic law the brother of a man 
who died without issue was obliged to marry the widow 
xv. 7. The ancients applied 
y to almost all who stood re- 
lated in I 

gennans, and the like. This we learn not only from a great 
many passages in the Old Testament, but ulso from pro- 
fane authors. Cicero, in his Philippics, says, Antonia was 
both wife and sister of Mark Antony, because she was 
daughter of his brother C. Antontus. And as to cousins, 
Tullus Hostilius, in Dionysius Halicarnasscus, calls the 
Horatii and Curiatii brothers, because they were sisters' 
children. The language of the Jews, Bishop Pearson ob- 
luded in the name of brethren not only the 
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Brothers strict relation of fraternity, but aim tin- larger one of con' 
II sanguinity. We are brethren, says Abraham to Lot, Gen. 
Broufrhton.yj-,^ ^ whereas Lot was only hit nephew. So Jacob told 
Rachel that he was her father's brother, Gen. xxix. 12, 
whereas he was only her father's nephew. This conside- 
ration has been urged with good advantage against the 
Antidicomarianites, who, from the mention made of the 
brethren of Jesus, John ii. 12, Matt. xii. 40, have impugned 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of Christ. Among 
us it is customary for king* to give the title of brother to 
each other; the unction in coronation being esteemed to 
create a kind of brotherhood. Nor is the custom modern. 
Menander mentions a letter of Cosrocs king of Persia to 
the emperor Justinian, beginning thus: " Cogroes, king of 
kings, to the emperor Justinian my brother." Kings 
now also give the same appellation to the electors of the 
empire. In the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the plural, 
sometimes comprehends sisters : as Lucius tt TUa, fratrtt ; 
trtt fratres, Tttius, Mrrciut. H Seta. 

Poster- Broths*.*, those who have been suckled by die 
same nurse. The French call them fratrts du lait, or 
brothers by milk ; which is most properly used in respect 
of a person who had been suckled by a nurse at the tame 
me with the nurse's own child. 

BitoTirKii was also used by the writers of the middle 
i for a nuno, or governor of a province. 
'Brother is applied, in a less proper sense, to denote 
u person of the same profession ; in which sense judges, 
bishops, priests, call each other brothers. 

Biiothek is also a customary term by which priests of 
the same persuasion address one another : but it is more 
particularly used to denote the relation between monks of 
the same convent; as Brother Zachary. In English we 
more usually say Friar Zachary, from the French word 
frere, brother. Preachers also call their hearers my 
brethren, or my dear brethren. This appellation is borrow- 
ed from the primitive Christian", who all called each other 
brothers. But it is now principally used for such of the 
religious as arc not priests; those in orders are generally 
honoured with the title of father, whereas the rest are only 
simple brothers. 

Baothek is also an appellation more peculiarly given 
to certain orders of religious. 

Bno tiiers of Arms, an appellation given to those who con- 
tract a kind of fraternity in war, obliging themselves to the 
mutual service and assistance of each other. In the mili- 
tary orders the knights are also called brothers. In the 
order of Malta there is a particular class who are called 
serving brother,, consisting of such as cannot give 
of their nobility. In Latin they are ' 



B*»Tmn* of the Rosy Cross. See RosYCKucians. 
BKO ITERODE, a market- town of the circle of SchmaU 
kald, in Hcsse-Cassel. It stands on the river Lauderbach, 
and contains 2860 inhabitants, employed in various minor 
manufactures. 

B HOUGH, a market-town in the east ward of the coun- 
ty of Westmoreland, two hundred and sixty-two miles from 
London. It is on a brook running into the Eden two mile* 
below the town. Near it are the ruins of a castle belong- 
ing to the Earl of Thane t, the prospects around which 
are very magnificent. It has a market on Tuesday. The 
inhabitants amounted in 1801 to 694, in 1811 to 758, and 
in 1821 to 940. 

BHOL'GHTON, Thomas, a learned divine, and one of 
the original writers of the Biographia Britaimiea, was born 
at London, July 5, 1704, in the parish of St Andrew, Hol- 
bom, of which parish his father was minister. At an early 
age he was sent to Eton School, where he soon distinguish- 
ed himself by the acutencss of his genius and the studi- 
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ousness of his disposition. Being superannuated on this Brouk- 
foundation, he removed about 1722 to the university of husius. 
Cambridge ; and, for the sake of scholarship, entered him- l>— "Y"*"' 
self of Caius College. Here two of the principal objects 
of his attention were the acquisition of knowledge of the 
modern languages, and the study of the mathematics, 
under the famous Professor Sanderson. In May 1727, Mr 
Broughton, after taking the degree of bachelor of arts, 
was admitted to deacon's orders, and in the succeeding 
year was ordained priest, and proceeded to the degree of 
M. A. At this time he removed from the university to the 
curacy of OfBey in Hertfordshire. In 1739 he was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Stepington, otherwise Stibington, 
in the county of Huntingdon, on the presentation of John 
duke of Bedford, and was appointed one of that nobleman's 
chaplains. Soon afterwards he was chosen reader to the 
Temple, by which means he became known to Bishop Sher- 
lock, then master of it, and who conceived so high an opi- 
nion of our author's merit, that in 1744 this eminent prelate 
presented Mr Broughton to the valuable vicarage of Bed- 
minster, near Bristol, together with the chapels of St Mary 
Kcdcliff, St Thomas, and Abbot's Leigh annexed. Some 
short time afterwards he was collated, by the same patron, 
to the prebend of Bedminsler and Redclift", in the cathe- 
dral of Salisbury. Upon receiving this preferment he 
removed from London to Bristol, where he married the 
daughter of Thomas Harris, clerk of that city, by whom 
he had seven children, six of whom survived him. He re- 
sided on his living till his death, which happened on the 
21st December 1774, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
He was interred in the church of St Mary Hedclilf. 

From the time of Mr Broughton 's quitting the univer- 
sity till he was considerably advanced in life, he was en- 
gaged in a variety of publications, of which a list is given 
in the Biografthia Britanniea, second edition. Some little 
time before his death he composed " a short view of the 
principles upon which Christian churches require, of their 
respective clergy, subscription to established articles of 
religion ;" but this work never appeared in print. He 
possessed, likewise, no inconsiderable talent for poetry, as 
is evident from many little fugitive pieces in manuscript, 
found among his papers ; and particularly from two unfi- 
nished tragedies, both written at the age of seventeen. He 
was a great lover of music, particularly the ancient ; which 
introduced him to the knowledge and acquaintance of Mr 
Handel, whom he furnished with the words for many of 
his compositions. In his public character Mr Broughton 
was distinguished by an active zeal for the Christian cause, 
-ation of mind. In private life he was 
-ests and happiness of his family | and 
of a mild, cheerful, and liberal temper. In 1778 a 
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of Wadham College, Oxford. 

BHOUKHLSIUS, Janus, or John BnoHicniiwN. n 
distinguished scholar in Holland, was born on the 20th No- 
vember 1649, at Amsterdam, where his father was a clerk 
tn the admiralty. He learned the Latin tongue under Ha- 
drian Fumius, and made a prodigious progress in polite 
literature ; but, his father dying when he was very young, 
he was taken from literary pursuits, and placed with an 
apothecary at Amsterdam, with whom he lived several 
years. But not liking the pestle and mortar, he went into 
the army, where his behaviour raised him to the rank of 
lieutenant-captain; and, in 1674, he was sent with his 
regiment to America in the fleet under Admiral de Ruy- 
ter, but returned to Holland the same year. In 1678 he 
was sent to the garrison at Utrecht, where he contracted 
a friendship with the celebrated Grsevius; and here, 
' a person of an » 
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Broumker fortune to be so deeply engaged in a duel, that, according 
I to the laws of HollanJ, his life was forfeited; but Gnevius 
Biousso- B-rotc immediately to Nicholas lleinsius, who obtained his 
nc ^ pardon from the stadtholder. Not long afterwards he bc- 
came a captain of one of the companies then at Amster- 
dam ; which post placid him in an easy situation, and gave 
him leisure to pursue his studies. His company being dis- 
banded in 1697, a pension was granted him, upon which he 
retired to a country-house near Amsterdam, where he saw 
but little company, and spent his time among books. He 
died on the 15th December 1707, at the age of fifty-eight. 

As a classical editor, he is distinguished by his labours 
upon Tibullus and l'ropcrtius: the latter was published 
in 1702, the former in 1708. He was an excellent Latin 
poet himself, and a volume of his poems was published at 
Utrecht, 1684, in 12mo ; but a very noble edition of them 
was given by Van Hoogstraton, at Amsterdam, 1711, in 
4to. His Dutch poems were also published at Amsterdam, 
1712, in 8vo, by the same person, who prefixed his life, ex- 
tracted from the funeral oration pronounced over him by 
i was also an editor of Sonna- 
orks. With regard to his 
Latin poems, the authors of the Journal de Treroui have 
observed that his verses are written in good enough Latin, 
hut want fire, and that the author was a poet by art, not 
by nature ; an observation which is applicable to die bulk 
of modern Latin poems. 

BKOUNCKEK.or Uroi'skeh, William, lord viscount 
of Castle-Lyons, in Ireland, und the first president of the 
Koyal Society, was the son of Sir William Itrounker, knight, 
and born about the year lti20. He was distinguished by 
his knowledge of the mathematics, and by the considerable 
i of honour and profit he enjoyed after the restoration ; 
• he had at the same time the office of chancellor to the 
queen and the keeping of her great seal, that of one of the 
commissioners of the navy, and master of St Catharine's 
Hospital, near the Tower of London. He wrote, 1. Expe- 
riments on the recoiling of Guns ; 2. An algebraical paper 
upon the squaring of the Hyperbola ; and several letters to 
Dr Usher, archbishop of Armagh. He died in 1U84. 

BKOUSSONET, Pierre Marie kwvm, a distin- 
guished French naturalise, born at Montpcllier on the 28th 
February 176 1. His father was a respectable schoolmaster 
in that town, who, perceiving the avidity with which he 
received instruction of every kind, took pains to store his 
mind with knowledge at an early age. It appears from 
hi* writings that he was at first educated for the medical 
profession. The opinion entertained in the university of 
die success with which he pursued his studies, was proved 
by his being appointed to fill a professor's chair when he 
was only eighteen years of age. So great, indeed, was the 
reputation he had acquired, that when he offered himself 
as candidate a few years afterwards for a seat in the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, he was elected a member by an unani- 
mous vote; a circumstance which had hitherto been with- 
out example since the foundation of that learned body. 
Botany seems to have been the science to which he was 
at first chiefly devoted; and he laboured with much zeal 
to establish the system of Linmvus in France. In pursuit 
of this great object, and with the view of extending his 
knowledge of the science, he visited Paris, and studied 
every museum and collection from which he could derive 
instruction in the different branches of natural history. 
He next came to England, where he was admitted in 17H2 
an honorary member of the It oval Society. It was also 
at this period that he published at London his work on 
fishes, describing the most rare species of this class of 
animals, under the title of Ichthyvtorfia, tcu J'itriuin De- 
tcrifitionu et /cones. On his return to Paris he was ap- 
pointed perpetual secretary to the Society of Agriculture, 
vou v. 
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an office which the intendant Berthier de Sauvigny pur- Bmiuou- 
poscly resigned that it might be filled by Broussoncl. net 

A life thus dedicated to the pursuits of science was II 
not likely to be chequered by any remarkable vicissitude. Blown. ^ 
But the revolution, which soon broke out in France, and i -1 
for a long time unhinged all the ordinary relations of so- 
ciety, had already involved in its vortex not only the am- 
bitious and the turbulent spirits of the nation, but also the 
peaceful votaries of science. In 1789 he was nominated 
a member of the Electoral College of Paris, an office which 
required him to serve as magistrate whenever his colleague* 
were in need of assistance in the exercise of their func- 
tions. On the first day when he was called upon this 
duty, as he was proceeding to the Hotel de Ville, he had 
the misfortune to see his friend and protector Berthier 
barbarously murdered by the populace. His own life was 
frequently exposed to great danger during the tumults 
that ensued, and when he had the charge of superintend- 
ing the supply of provisions for the capital. In 1791 he 
had a scat in the legislative assembly; but, disgusted 
with politics, he quitted Paris the year following, and re- 
paired to his native city. Persecution followed him in 
his retreat, and he was glad to effect his escape to Madrid, 
after encountering many dangers. But though well re- 
ceived and liberally assisted by the literati of that city, 
the malignity of the French emigrants, who could not 
pardon his having held any office under the revolutionary 
government, still pursued him, and drove him from Spain, 
and afterwards from Lisbon, where he had sought another 
asylum. He at last went out as physician to an embassy 
which the United States sent to the emperor of Morocco. 
He was furnished with the means of equipping himself 
by the generous assistance of Sir Joseph Banks, who, in- 
formed of his distresses, nobly sent him a credit for L.100O. 
After residing for some time at Morocco, during which 
he lost no opportunity of pursuing his favourite science, 
he obtained from the French directory permission to re- 
turn to France ; and he was appointed by them consul at 
the Canaries, in which capacity he resided for two years 
at Tenerilfe. On his return in 1797 he was chosen 
member of the institute, and was reinstated in his botani- 
cal professorship at Montpcllier, with the direction of the 
botanical garden. He was afterwards elected a member 
of the legislative body, and died of apoplexy on the 27th 
July 1807. France is indebted to him for the introduction 
of the Merino sheep and Angola goats. 

Besides the work on fishes, already noticed, the follow- 
ing are his principal producdons : 1. Variie Povidones circa 
Hespirationcm, Montpcllier, 1788. 2. Essai sur I'Histoire 
Naturelle de quelques especes de Moines, decrite a la 
manidre de Linno, 8vo, 1781. which is a translation of a 
Latin satire an the monks, the original of which appeared 
in Germany in 1783. 3. AnnCe rurale, ou Calendrier & 
I'usage des" Cultivates*, in 2 vols. 12mo. Paris 1787-8. 
*. Notes pour servir a 1'Histoirc de I'Ecole de Mcdfcine 
de MotttpeUier pendant I an VI. 8vo, Montpcllier, 1795. 
He was ulso a conductor, conjointly with Parmentier, 
Dubois, and I.elVbure, of La l'cuillc du Culdvateur, in 
8 vols. Ito, published in I7KS and the following v. urs. (v.) 

Bit OWN, KOBBET, a schismatic divine, the founder of 
the Urownists, a numerous sect of dissenters in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. He was the son of Mr Anthony 
Brown of Tolthorp in Rutlandshire, whose father obtained 
the singular privilege of wearing his cap in the king's pre- 
sence, by n charter of Henry VIII. Robert was educated 
at Cambridge, in Corpus Christi, or, according to Collier, 
in Bennet College, and was afterwards a schoolmaster in 
Southwark. About the year l. r >HO he began to promul- 
gate his principles of dissension from the established 
church ; and the following year he preached at Norwich, 
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where he soon accumulated a numerous congregation. He 
was violent in his abuse of the church of England, and pre- 
tended to divine inspiration, alleging that he alone wus the 
sure guide to heaven. This new sect daily increasing, Dr 
Freake, bishop of Norwich, with other ecclesiastical com- 
missioners,~callcd our apostle before them. He was inso- 
lent to the court, and they committed him to the custody 
of the sheriff's officer ; but he was released at the inter- 
cession of lord treasurer Burghlcy, to whom it seems he 
was related. Brown now left the kingdom, and, with per- 
mission of the states, settled at Middleburg in Zealand, 
where lie formed a church after his own plan, and preach- 
ed without molestation; but hero persecution, the natural 
stimulus of fanaticism, was wanting. In 1585 we find him 
again in England ; for in that year he was cited to appear 
before Archbishop Whitgift, and, seeming to comply with 
the established church, was, by Lord Burghley, sent home 
to his father ; but relapsing into his former obstinacy, his 
aged parent was obliged to turn him out of his house. He 
now wandered about for some time, and in the course of 
his mission endured great hardships. At last he fixed at 
Northampton, where, labouring with too much indiscre- 
tion to increase his sect, he was cited by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, and, refusing to appear, was finally excom- 
municated for contempt- The solemnity of this censure, 
we are told, immediately effected his reformation. He 
moved for absolution, which he obtained, and from that 
time became a dutiful member of the church of England. 
This happened about the year 15'JO; and, in a short time 
afterwards, Brown was preferred to a rectory in Nortllamp- 
ton&hire, where he kept a curate to do his duty, and where 
he might probably have died in peace: but having some 
dispute w ith the constable of his parish, he proceeded to 
blows ; and was afterwards so insolent to the justice, that 
he committed him to Northampton jail, where he died in 
1630, aged eighty. Thus ended the life of the famous 
Robert Urown, the greatest part of which was a series of 
opposition and persecution. He boasted on his death-bed 
that he had been confined in no less than thirty-two dif- 
ferent prisons. He wrote A Treatise of Reformation 
without tarrying for any, and of the wickedness of those 
teachers wliich will not reform themselves and their 
charge, because they will tarry till the magistrate com- 
mand and compel them, by rac Robert Brown ; and two 
other pieces ; making together a thin quarto, published at 
Middleburg. 1582. 

Brow h, / lysstt Maximilian, a celebrated general of the 
eighteenth century, was son of Ulysses, Baron Brown and 
Camus, colonel ot a regiment of cuirassiers in the empe- 
ror's service, and descended from one of the most ancient 
and noble families in Ireland. He was born at Basel in 
1705; and having finished his first studies at Limerick in 
Ireland, was in 1715 sent for into Hungary by Count 
George Brown, his uncle, member of the aullc council of 
war, and colonel of a regiment of infantry. He was pre- 
sent at the fumous battle of Belgrade in 1717. Next year 
he followed his uncle into Italy, who made him continue 
his studies in the Clementine College at Rome till the 
year 1521, when he was sent to Prague in order to learn 
the civil law. At the end of the year 1723 he became 
captain in his uncle's regiment, and in 1725 lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1730 he went into Corsica with a battalion of 
his regiment, and contributed greatly to the taking of 
Callansara, where he received a considerable wound in his 
thigh. In 1732 the emperor made him chamberlain. He 
was raised to the rank of colonel in 1734, and distinguish- 
ed himself so much in the war of Italy, especially at the 
battles of Parma and Guastnlla, and in burning in the 
presence of the Trench army the bridge which the Mar- 
shul de NoaUles had caused to be thrown over the Adige, 
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that he was made general in 1730. The following year, 
by an excellent man<ruvre, he favoured the retreat of the ' 
army, alter the unhappy battle of Ranjuluca in Bosnia, 
and "saved all the baggage. His admirable conduct upon 
this occasion was rewarded by his obtaining a second re- 
giment of infantry, vacant by the death of Count Francis 
de Wall is. 

On his return to Vienna in 1739 the emperor Charlei 
VI. raised him to the rank of ficld-marshal-licutcnant, and 
mode him counsellor in the aulic council of war. After 
the death of that prince, the king of Prussia entering Si- 
lesiu. Count Brown with a small Iwdy of troops disputed 
the country with him inch by inch. He signalized him- 
self on several occasions ; and in 1743 the queen of Hun- 
gury made him a privy-counsellor at her coronation in 
Bohemia. He at length passed into Bavaria, where he 
command, d the van-guard of the Austrian army ; seized 
Dcckcndorf, with a great quantity of baggage ; and obliged 
the French to abandon the banks of the Danube, which 
the Austrian army passed in full security. The same 
year, that is, in 1743, the queen of Hungary sent him to 
Worms in quality of her nleniivotentiary to the king of 
Britain, where he put the last hand to the treaty of alli- 
ance between the courts of Vienna, London, and Turin. 
In 174-4 he followed Prince Lobkowitz into Italy; took 
the city of Veletri on the 4th of August, in spite of the 
superior numbers of the enemy ; entered their camp, over- 
threw several regiments, and took many prisoners. The 
following year he was recalled into Bavaria, where he took 
the town of Wilshosen by assault, and received a danger- 
ous wound in the thigh. The same year he was made 
genera) of artillery ; and in January 174C he marched for 
Italy at the head, of a body of eighteen thousand men. 
He then drove the Spaniards out of the Milanese ; and hav- 
ing joined the forces under Prince de Lichtcnttein, he com- 
manded the left wing of the Austrian army at the battle 
of Placcntia on the 15th of June 1746, and defeated the 
right wing of the enemy's forces commanded by Mar- 
shal de Maillebois. After this victory he commanded in 
chief the army against the Genoese ; seized the puss of 
Bocchetta, though defended by above four thousand men ; 
and took the city 
ed the king of • 
them, took ." ' 

30th of November he passed the Var in spite of the French 
troops ; entered I'rovence ; took the isles of St Margaret 
and St Honorat ; and expected to liave rendered himself 
master of a much greater part of Provence, when the re- 
volution which happened in Genoa, and Marshal Belle- 
isle's advancing with hia army, obliged him to execute 
that fine retreat which procured him the admiration and 
esteem of all persons skilled in war. He employed the 
rest of the year 1747 in defending the states ot' the house 
of Austria in Italy; and after the jieace in 1 7 Is he was 
sent to Nice, to regulate there, in conjunction with the 
Duke of Belleisle and the Marquis de la Minaa, the dif- 
ferences that had arisen with respect to the execution of 
some of the articles of the deftnitivt 
Chapelle. 

The empress queen, to reward these signal services, es- 
pecially his glorious campaign in Italy in 1749, made him 
governor of Transylvania, where he rendered himself ge- 
nerally admired for his probity and disinterestedness. In 
1752 he obtained the government of the city of Prague, 
with the chief command of the troops in that kingdom ; 
in 1753 the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, honoured 
him with the collar of the order of the White Eagle; and 
the next year he was declared tie id-marshal. 
The king of Prussia entering Saxony in 1756, and at- 
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and repulsed that prince at the battle of Lnwosit7 on the 
' 1st of October, though he had only twenty-seven thou- 
sand men, and the king of Prussia had at least forty thou- 
sand. Seven days after this battle he undertook the fa- 
mous march into Saxony, to deliver the Saxon troops sljut 
up between Pirna and Knnigslein ; an action worthy of 
the greatest captains, ancient or modern. He at length 
obliged the Prussians to retire from Bohemia, for which 
he was rewarded by being made a knight of the Golden 
Fleece. Soon afterwards Count Drown hastily assembled 
an army in Bohemia to oppose the king of Prussia, who had 
again penetrated into that kingdom at the head of all his 
forces ; and, on the 6th of May, he fought the famous battle 
of Prague, in which, while he was employed in giving his 
orders for maintaining the advantages he had gained over 
the Prussians, he was so dangerously wounded that he 
was obliged to be carried to Prague, where he died of 
his wounds, on the 26th of June 1757, at the age of fifty- 
two. There is reason to believe, that if he had not been 
wounded, he would have gained the victor}-, as he had 
broken the Prussians, and the brave Count Schwcrin, one 
of their greatest generals, was slain. 

Bkowk, William, an English poet of the seventeenth 
century, was descended from a good family, and born at 
Tavistock in Devonshire in the year 1590. Alter he had 
nar school, he was srnt to Exeter 
■ of Oxford, in the beginning of 
• to Robert Dormer, 
who was afterwards Earl of Carnarvon, and killed at New- 
bury battle on the 20th of September 1643. He is styled 
in the public register of the university, " a man well skill- 
ed in all kinds of polite literature and useful arts ;" n'r 
omni humana literatura et Imnorum ttrtittm cognition* in- 
ttrurtus. After he had left the college with his pupil, he 
was taken into the family of William earl of Pembroke, who 
had a great respect for him ; and he improved his fortune so 
much that he purchased an estate. His poetical works pro- 
cured him a very great reputation. Among these may be 
mentioned : — 1. Britannia s Pastorals. The first part was 
published at London, 1613, in folio, and ushered into 
the world with several copies of verses made by his inge- 
nious and learned friends John Selden, Michael Drayton, 
Christopher Cook, ice- The second part was printed at 
London in 1616, and recommended by various copies of 
verses written by John Ulanville, who afterwards became 
eminent in the profession of the law, and others. These 
two parts were reprinted in two vols. 8vo in 1625. 2. The 
Shepherd's Pipe, in seven eclogues; London, 1614, 8vo. 
S. An Elegy on the never-enough-bewailed death of Prince 
Henry, eldest son of King James I. Mr Wood tells us 
that it is probable our author wrote several other poems, 
which he had not seen. It is uncertain when he died. 

Brown, Thomas, of facetious memory, as he is styled 
by Addison, was the son of a farmer in Shropshire, and 
entered in Christ-church College, Oxford, where he soon 
distinguished himself by his uncommon attainments in 
literature. But the irregularities of his life not suffering 
him to continue long there, he, instead of returning to his 
father, went to London to seek his fortune. His com- 
panions, however, being more delighted with his humour 
tJian ready to relieve his necessities, he had recourse to 
the usual refuge of half-starved wits, scribbling for bread, 
and published a great variety of poems, letters, dialogues, 
and other compositions, full of humour and erudition, but 
often indelicate. Though a good-natured man, he had 
one pernicious quality, which was rather to lose his friend 
than his joke. 

Towards the latter end of Brown's life, we arc informed 
by Mr Jacob that he was in favour with the Earl of Dorset, 
who invited him to dinner on a Christmas day, ' 
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den and some other gentlemen celebrated for their inge- 
nuity, when Mr Brown, to His agreeable surprise, found a v 
hank note of L.50 under his plate, and Mr Dryden at the 
same time was presented with another of L.100. Mr Drown 
died in the year 1704, and was interred in the cloister of 
Westminster Abbey, near the remains of Mrs Behn, with 
whom he was intimate in his lifetime. His works have 
been printed both in 8vo and 12m», making four volumes. 

Brown, Ih- John, a clergyman of the church of England, 
and an ingenious writer, was born at Hothbury in Northum- 
berland in November 1715. His father, John Brown, was 
a native of Scotland, being descended of the Browns of 
Colstown, near Haddington ; and at the time of his son's 
birth he was curate to Dr Tomlinson, rector of Hothbury. 
He was afterwards collated to the vicarage of Wiglon in 
Cumberland, to which place he carried his son, who re- 
ceived the first part of his education there. Thence he 
was removed in 1732 to the University of Cambridge, and 
entered of St John's College, under the tuition of Dr Tun- 
stall. After taking the degree of bachelor of arts with 
great reputation, being among the list of wranglers, and 
his name at the head of the list, he returned to Wigton, 
ami reecucu uotn ucacons anu priests oruers zrom Mr 
George Fleming, bishop of Carlisle. Here he was ap- 
pointed by the dean and chapter a minor canon and lec- 
turer of the cathedral church. For some years he lived 
in obscurity; and nothing further is known concerning 
him than that in 1739 he went to Combridgc to take 
his degree of master of arts. In 1745 he distinguished 
himself as a volunteer in the king's service, and behaved 
with great intrepidity at the siege of Carlisle. After the 
defeat of the rebels, when several of them were tried at 
the assises held at Carlisle in the summer of 1746, ho 
preached at the cathedral church of that city two excel- 
lent discourses, on the mutual connection between reli- 
gious truth and civil freedom ; and between superstition, 
tyranny, irreligion, and licentiousness. 

Mr Brown's attachment to the royal cause and to the 
Whig party procured him the friendship of Dr Osbaldes- 
ton, who was the only person that continued to be his 
friend through life ; the peculiarities of his temper, or 
some other cause, having produced quarrels with every 
one else. When Dr Osbaldestan was advanced to the see 
of Carlisle, he appointed Mr Brown one of his chaplains. 

It was probably in the early part of his life, and during 
his residence at Carlisle, that Mr Brown wrote his poem 
entitled Honour, inscribed to Lord Viscount Lonsdale. 
Our author's next poetical production wa* his Kssay on 
Satire, which was of considerable advantage to him both 
in point of fame and fortune. It was addressed to Dr War- 
burton, to whom it was so acceptable, that he took Mr 
Brown into his friendship, and introduced him to Ualph 
Allen, Esq. of I*rior Park, near Bath, who behaved to him 
with great generosity, and at whose house he resided for 
some time. 

In 1751 Mr Brown published his Essay on the Chorac- 
tcristics of Lord Shaftesbury, dedicated to Kalph Allen, 
Esq. This was received with a high degree of applause, 
though several persons attempted to answer it. In 1754 
our author was promoted by the Earl of Hardwicke to the 
living of Great Horkesley in Essex. 

In 1 755 our author took the degree of doctor of divinity 
at Cambridge. This year he published his tragedy of 
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acted with considerable applause, although, when it 
ic to be published, it was exposed to a variety of stric- 
tures and censures. This tragedy introduced our author 
to the acquaintance of that eminent actor, by whose fa- 
vour he had a second tragedy, named Alhelstanc, reprc- 
' at Drury-Lane theatre. This was also well re- 
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Brown, ceived by the public, but did not become so popular as 

! so long ihe possession of 
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In 1757 appeared hit well-known Estimate of the Man- 
Principle* of the Times. The chief design of 



this performance was to show, (hat a vain, luxurious, and 
selfish effeminacy in the higher ranks of life marked the 
character of the age ; and to point out the effect* as well a* 
sources of this effeminacy. Several antagonists appeared, 
some of whom were neither destitute of learning nor 
ingenuity ; though Dr Drown himself asserted that Mr 
Wallace, a clergyman of Edinburgh, was the only candid 
and decent adversary that appeared against him. In 1758 
our author published the second volume of his Estimate 
of the Manners and Principles of the Times, containing 
additional remarks on the ruling manners and principles, 
and on the public effect* of those manners and principle*. 
The periodical critics, whom he had gone out of his way 
to abuse, treated him with uncommon severity ; and such 
a multitude of antagonists rose against him, and so many 
objections were urged upon him, by friends a* well a* ene- 
mies, that he seems to have been deeply impressed, and 
to have retired for a while into the country. Prom the 
country it wo* that he wrote, in a scries of letter* to a 
nuhle friend, An Explanatory Defence of the Estimate 
of the Manners and Principle* of the Times ; being an ap- 
pendix to that work, occasioned by die clamours lately 
raised against it among certain ranks of men. 

In 1700 he published an Additional Dialogue of the 
Dead, between Pericles and Aristidcs ; being a sequel to 
a dialogue of Lord Lyttlcton's between Pericles and Cos- 
mo. One design of this additional dialogue was to vindi- 
cate the measures of Mr Pitt, against whose administra- 
tion Lord Lyttleton had been supposed to have thrown 
out some hints. Our authors next publication, in 1763, 
was The Cure of Saul, a sacred ode ; which was followed 
in the same year by A Dissertation on the Hise, Union, 
and Power, the Progressions, Sc|>arations, and Corrup- 
tions of Poetry and Music. This is one of the most pleas- 
ing of Dr Brown's performances, and abounds with a va- 
riety of critical discussions. A number of strictures on 
this piece were published ; and the doctor defended him- 
self in a treatise entitled Remark* on some Obscria- 
tions on Dr Brown's Dissertation on Poetry and Music. 
In 1701 he published, in octavo, The History of the Kisc 
nud Progress of Poetry through its several Species ; which 
is no more than the substance of the dissertation above 
mentioned. The same year Dr Brown published a volume 
of sermons, dedicated to his patron Dr Osbaldcston, bishop 
of London ; but most, if not all, of these, hail been sepa- 
rately published, excepting the first three, which were on 
the subject of education. In the beginning of the year 
1705 the doctor again returned to politics, and published 
Thoughts on Civil Liberty, Licentiousness, and faction. 
At the conclusion of this work the author prescribed 
a code of education, upon which Dr Priestley made re- 
marks ut the end of his Essay on the Course of a liberal 
Education fur civil and active Life. The sume year he 
published a sermon On the l'emule Character ami Edu- 
cation, preached on the 16th of May 1700, before the 
guardians of the asylum for deserted female orphans. His 
last publication was in 1700, being a Letter to the Hev. Dr 
Lowlh, occasioned by his late Letter to the right reverend 
Author of the Divine Legation of Moses. This was oc- 
casioned by Dr Lowth's having clearly, though indirectly, 
pointed at Dr Brown a* one of the extravagant adulators 
dud defenders of Bishop Warburton. Besides these works, 
Dr Brown published a poem on Liberty, and two or three 
anonymous pamphlets. At the end of several of his latter 
writing, he advertised his design of publishing Cliristiau 
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Principle* of Legislation ; but he was prevented from t 
cuting it by hi* unhappy death. He put a period to hi* - ^-w 
life on the 23d of September 1766, in the fifty-first year of 
his age, by cutting the jugular vein with a razor. Such 
w as the end of this ingenious writer ; but the manner of 
it, when some previous circumstances of his life are un- 
derstood, will cast no stain on his character. He had a 
tendency to insanity in his constitution ; and, from his 
early life, had been subject at times to some disorder in 
his brain, u> least to melancholy in its excess. 

Brown, Simon, a dissenting minister, whose uncommon 
talent* and singular misfortunes justly entitle him to a 
place in this work, was born at Shepton Mullet, in Somer- 
setshire, 16*11. Grounded and excelling in grammatical 
learning, he early became qualified for the ministry, and 
actually began to preach before he was twenty. lie was 
first called to be a pastor at Portsmouth, and afterwards 
removed to the Old Jewry, where he was admired and es- 
teemed for a number of years. But the death of his wife 
and only son, which happened in 1723, affected him so as 
to deprive him of his reason ; and he became from that 
time lost to himself, to his family, and to the world. 
His congregation at the Old Jewry, in expectation of his 
recovery, delayed for some time to fill hi* oliice; but at 
length all hopes were over, when Mr Samuel Chandler was 
ap|K>intcd to succeed him in 1725. This double misfor- 
tune affected him at first in a manner little different from 
distraction, but afterwards sunk him into a settled melan- 
choly. He quitted the duties of his function, and would 
not be persuaded to join in any act of worship, public 
or private. Some time after his secession from the Old 
Jew ry he retired to Shepton Mallet, his native place ; ami 
though in his retirement he was perpetually contending 
that his powers of reason and imagination were gone, yet 
he was as constantly exerting both with much activity 
and vigour. He amused himself sometimes with translat- 
ing parts of the ancient Greek and Latin poet* into Eng- 
lish verse, und he coitqiosed little pieces for the use of chil- 
dren j an English Grammar ami Spelling Book ; an Ab- 
stract of the Scripture History, and a Collection of Pablcs, 
both in metre ; and with much learning he brought toge- 
ther in a short compass all the Themata of the (.reek and 



tongues, and ulso compiled a Dictionary to each of 
those works, in order to render the learning of both these 
languages more easy and compendious. Of these per- 
formances none have been made public. But what show- 
ed the strength mid vigour of his understanding, while he 
wa* daily bemoaning the loss of it, wire the works com- 
posed during the two hist years of his life, in defence of 
Christianity, against WooUton and Tindal. He wrote an 
answer to Wuotston's tilth Discourse on the Miracles of 
our Saviour, entitled a fit Hehuke for a ludicrous infidel; 
w ith u preface concerning the prosecution of such writers 
by the civil power. His book against Tindal was called 
a Defence of the Religion of Nature and the Christian 
Revelation, nguiust the defective account of the one and 
the exceptions against the other, in a book entitled Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation. Mr Brown survived the 
publication of this lost work a very short time. A com- 
plication of distempers, contracted by his Sedentary life 
(for he could not be prevailed on to refresh hirascli with 
air and exercise) brought on a mortification, which put a 
period to his labour* towards the close of the year 1732. 
Besides the two pieces above mentioned, and before he 
became ill, he had published some single Sermons, to- 
gether with a Collection of Hymns and Spiritual Song*. 
He left several daughters. 

Bitow.s, lame lluu!iint,ar\ ingenious English poet, was 
born at lturton-upon-Trciit, in Staffordshire, on the 21st 
January 1705-6, of which place hi* father m 
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Brown. He received his grammatical instruction firrt at Lichfield, 
— -y—^ and then at Westminster ; whence, at »ixteen years of age, 
he was removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
his father had been fellow. He remained there till he had 
taken a master of arts degree, and about 1727 settled him- 
self in Lincoln's-inn, where he seems to have devoted more 
of his time to the muses than to the law. Soon after his 
arrival there he wrote a poem on Design and Beauty, 
which he addressed to Mr Highmore the painter, for whom 
he had a great friendship. Several other poetical nieces 
were written here, and particularly his Pipe of Tobacco. 
This piece is in imitation of Gibber, Ambrose Phillips, 
Thomson, Young, Pope, and Swift, who were then all living, 
and is reckoned one of the most pleasing and popular of 
his performances. In 174+ he married the daughter of 
DrTrimnell, archdeacon of Leicester. He was chosen twice 
to serve in parliament, first in 1744, and afterwards in 
1748; both times for the borough of Wenlock in Shrop- 
shire, near which place he possessed a considerable estate, 
which came from his maternal grandfather, Isaac Haw- 
kins, Esq. In 1754 he published what ha* been deemed 
his capital work, Dt A.nimi Immortalittite, in two books ; 
in which, besides a most judicious choice of matter and 
arrangement, he is thought to have shown himself not tt 
servile but happy imitator of Lucretius and Virgil. The 
universal applause and popularity of this poem produced 
several English translations of it in a very short time ; the 
best of which is that by Soarac Jenyns, Esq. printed in 
his Miscellanies. Mr Brown intended to have added a 
third part, but went no further than to leave a fragment. 
This excellent person died, after a lingering illness, in 1760, 
aged fifty-five. In 1768 Hawkins Brown, Esq. obliged the 
public with an elegant edition of his father's poems, in 
large octavo; to which is prefixed a print of the author, 
from a painting of Mr Highmore, engraved by Kavenct. 

Bhown, Sir William, a noted physician and multifari- 
ous writer, was settled originally at Lynn in Norfolk, where 
he published a translation of Dr Gregory's Elements of 
Catoptrics and Dioptrics ; to which he added, 1. A method 
for finding the Foci of all Specula, as well as Lenses uni- 
versally, us also magnifying or lessening a given object by 
a given .Speculum or Lens, in any assigned Proportion ; 
2. A Solution of those Problems which Dr Gregory has 
left umlemonstrated ; 3. A particular Account of Micro- 
scopes and Telescopes, from Mr Huvgens, w ith the dis- 
coveries made in Catoptrics and Dioptrics. Having ac- 
quired a competence by his profession, he removed to 
Queen's Square, Ormond Street, London, where he resid- 
ed till his death. By his lady, who died in 1763. he had 
one daughter, grandmother to Sir Martin Browne Eolkes, 
baronet. A great number of lively essays, both in prose 
and verse, the production of his pen, were printed and 
circulated among his friends. The active part taken by 
Sir William Brown in the contest with the licentiates, 17fi8, 
occasioned his being introduced by Mr Foote in his Deril 
upon Tiro Sticks. I'pon Eoote's exact representation of 
him, with his identical wig and coat, tall figure, and glass 
stiffly applied to bis eye, he sent him a card complimenting 
him on having so happily represented him; but as he had 
forgotten his muff, he had sent him his own. This good- 
natured method of resenting disarmed Foote. He used 
to frequent the annual ball at the ladies' hoarding-school, 
Queen Square, merely as a neighbour, a good-natured man, 
anil fond of the company of sprightly young folks. A dig- 
nitary of the church being there one day to see his daugh- 
ter dance, and finding this upright figure stationed there, 
told him he believed he wasllcruiippus rcdivivus, who lived 
aii/ielitu putlhrum. When he lived at Lynn, a pamph- 
let was written against him, which he nailed up against 
hu house door. At the age of eighty, on St Luke s day 
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1771, he came to Bataon's coffee-house in his laced coat Brown, 
and band, and fringed white glovea, to show himself to Mr W ' 
Crosby, then lord mayor. A gentleman present observing 
that be looked very well, he replied, " he had neither wife 
nor debts." He died in 1774, at the age of eighty-two ; and 
by his will he left two prize medals to be annually con- 
tended for by the Cambridge poets. 

Browk, John, the founder of the Brunonian Theory of 
Physic, was born about the year 1735 or 1736, in the pa- 
rish of Buncle, in Berwickshire, Scotland. His parents 
being in an inferior rank of life, while he was very young 
he was put as an apprentice to a weaver, the drudgery of 
which having cither disliked, or discovering abilities which 
by cultivation would raise him to a more conspicuous sta- 
tion, his destination was changed, and he was placed at 
the grammar school of Dunsc. Here he soon distinguish- 
ed himself, and gave abundant proofs, by his ardour and 
success in the studies which occupied his attention, that 
he was worthy of being encouraged in literary pursuits. 
His parents belonged to that body of dissenters in Scot- 
land called Seccdcrs, Flattered with the rapid and suc- 
cessful progress which their son had begun to make in the 
acquisition of the Latin language, they destined him to 
the ministerial office among their own sect. With this 
view his education was for some time directed. But an 
accident, it is said, made him at once renounce this plan 
and the sect, the tenets of which, as will appear from this 
circumstance, are extremely rigid. So early as his thir- 
teenth year, while at the grammar school, be was prevail- 
ed upon, though not without showing considerable reluc- 
tance, to attend a meeting of synod, one of the ecclesi- 
astical courts of Scotland, which was held in the church of 
Dunsc. This, in the estimation of the party to which he 
belonged, was a transgression which could not be passed 
over without notice. Young Brown was called upon to ap- 
pear before the session, and required either to submit to 
ecclesiastical censure, or to suffer a sentence of expulsion. 
I'oo proud and indignant to yield to the one, or to wait 
for the other, he anticipated or prevented the effects of 
both, by declaring that he was no longer a member of the 
sect, and joined himself to the established church. From 
this time, it would appear, his religious ardour was much 
abated, and his rigid principles were greatly relaxed. 

After this period Brown was for some time engaged as 
a private tutor in a gentleman's family in the country ; and 
here, and as an assistant in the grammar scliool of Dunsc, 
he remained till about his twentieth year, when he went 
to Edinburgh, and having passed through the previous 
necessary studies in the classes of philosophy, entered 
himself as a student of divinity in the university. His 
classical knowledge was now of real advantage to hiui ; for 
while he resided in Edinburgh pursuing the plan of his 
studies, be was able to support himself by private teach- 
ing. In this situation he continued for some time, after 
which he resumed his former labours as assistant in the 
grammar school of Dunsc for a year, and returned to Edin- 
burgh about the year 17j!>, when he finally renounced the 
study of theology, and commenced that of physic. 

During his medical studies, he supported himself by 
his own exertions. He was employed in giving private 
instructions to students who wished to acquire the habit 
of expressing themselves with facility and correctness in 
the Latin language, and to be thus prepared for the exa- 
minations which were conducted in that language, for me- 
dical degrees in the university. For this employment, as 
well as for translating inaugural dissertations into the same 
language, the previous studies and acquirements of Brown 
peculiarly fitted him. Thus occupied, he soon recom- 
mended himself to the notice of several of the professors, 
and particularly to that of Dr Cullen, who»e patronage 
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and friendship he obtained in an eminent degree. 'Die 
doctor not only employed him os a private tutor in his own 
family, but was extremely assiduous in recommending him 
to others. Tlii« situation afforded him an excellent op- 
portunity of improving in medical studies by the conver- 
sation of that celebrated professor, and by the permission 
which was granted him of delivering to private pupils 
illustrations of the doctors public lectures. In this way 
Mr Brown began to have full employment, and prospe- 
rity seemed to smile upon him. it was about this time 
that he married the daughter of a respectable trades- 
man in Edinburgh, and opened a house tor boarding stu- 
dents. His house was soon filled with boarders, who were 
attracted by the hope of great benefit from his instruc- 
tions and conversation. Hut here it soon appeared that 
he was unfit for the management of such concerns. By 
want of economy, or by misconduct, his affairs were soon 
greatly embarrassed, and at last terminated in total bank- 
ruptcy. Soured and irritated by this misfortune, and still 
more so, it is probable, by being disappointed of one of 
the medical chairs in the university, which he supposed 
had been occasioned by the interference of Dr Cullen, he 
quarrelled with his friend and patron, and from that mo- 
ment set himself up as a keen opponent of his doctrines. 

It was in the year 1780 that the first edition of his 
HUmentn A/ttfirimr appeared. This work is a compen- 
dium of his opinions, w hich he continued for several years 
to illustrate by a course of public lectures. And as he 
now proposed to prosecute the profession of medicine by 
private practice and public instruction, it was found ne- 
cessary to have a medical degree, as a testimony to the 
world of bis qualifications. Having opposed and quarrel- 
led with all the professors in the University of Edinburgh, 
there was little hope of his succeeding there; and he was 
therefore induced to make nn excursion to St Andrews, 
when he took the degree of M. D. 

But the terms on which l)r Brown lived with his me- 
dical brethren, and the unfortunate habits which were 
daily gathering strength, precluded him from all rational 
hopes of success, either as a private practitioner or a public 
teacher. Ho therefore turned his thoughts to Loudon, 
and removed to that metropolis in the year I7H0. Pre- 
vious to 1788 he had delivered one course of lectures ; for 
in October of this year he was cut ofl'by a fit of apoplexy, 
on the day after he had delivered his introductory lecture 
to a second course, lie died in the fifty-third year of 
his age. 

l)r Brown possessed great vigour of mind, and seem* 
to have been capable of considerable application. His 
talents, had they been directed to more practical anil more 
useful objects, would have probably raised him to more 
eminent distinction, and rendered him a more valuable 
member of society. The style of his Klementa is harsh 
and unpolished. His meaning is often durk and ambigu- 
ous. But |ierhaps this want of perspicuity is as much 
owing to the subjects which he treated, the principles of 
which are far from being settled, as to the obscurity of his 
expression. He attempted on unbeaten path ; it is not 
wonderful that he was often bewildered. 

Brows, William l.anrrtu i. born at Utrecht on the 7th 
of January 17A5, was the son of the Rev. William Brown, 
minister of the English church in that city, and of his 
wife Janet Ogilvie, daughter of the Rev. George Ogilvie, 
minister of Kirriemuir. The father, having been appoint- 
ed professor of ecclesiastical history in the university of 
St Andrews, relumed to his native country in the year 
1757 ; and the son was in due time sent to the grammar 
school, but his early education was chiefly of a more do- 
lurc. The professor was regarded as a great 
in Latin literature, and his public lectures were 
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partly delivered in that language. At the early age, wc 
may wifely say at the too early age, of twelve, his son be- * 
came a student in the university. It is still a prevalent 
error in the same country, to send boys to college at a 
period of life when they are scarcely prepared for • high 
form in a well-appointed grammar school ; and till we de- 
part from this common practice, we shall have too much 
reason to regret the condition of our public seminaries of 
learning. Brown was however a youth of superior talents, 
and he possessed some domestic advantages beyond the 
ordinary lot. The branches of study to which he chiefly 
devoted his attention were classical literature, logic, and 
ethics : and notwithstanding his premature age, he passed 
through his academical course with no small distinction. 
Of the prizes distributed by the chancellor of that period, 
the earl of Kinnoull, he obtained a greater number than fell 
to the share of any oilier competitor. Two of his college 
friends were William Thomson, LL. I)., well known in the 
literary world, and Mr Gray, who afterwards resided in a 
diplomatic capacity at some of the courts of Germany. 
W hen be was of five years standing, he became a student 
of divinity ; anil after a further residence of two years, 
namely in 1774, he removed to the university of Utrecht, 
where he not only prosecuted the study of theology, but 
likewise of the civil law. Leydcn and Utrecht haul long 
been eminently distinguished as schools of jurisprudence ; 
and Mr Brown, whose views were liberal and enlarged, 
perceived the various advantages which a knowledge of 
the Roman law confers, not merely upon the professional 
lawyer, but even upon the classical scholar. From this 
study he frequently declared that he had derived essen- 
tial benefit. 

His uncle, Dr Robert Brown, had succeeded as minis- 
ter of the English church at Utrecht; and after his de- 
cease, which took place in the year 1777, the magistrates 
of that citv, in compliance with the general wishes of the 
congregation, olfercd the vacant charge to his young re- 
lation. This invitation he finally accepted, though not 
without some degree of reluctance. Alter having spent 
nearly ■ year in Scotland, where he was licensed and or- 
dained by the presbytery of St Andrews, he was admitted 
minister of the English church at Utrecht in the month 
of March 1778. His congregation was highly respectable, 
but at the same time was far from being numerous, and 
consequently his sphere of professional utility was very 
circumscribed. \\ e are informed that although the con- 
gregation seldom exceeded forty persons, Iris preparation 
for the pulpit was not less assiduous than at Aberdeen, 
where he had to address a larger audience ; for he was of 
opinion that the minister of the gospel who cannot find, 
in the dignity and importance of his office, and in his at- 
tachment to the spiritual interests of his flock, however 
small, a stimulus to exertion sufficiently powerful, will 
never find it in what is termed a wider field, or what is 
considered as a more important station. As it was only 
incumbent upon him to preach once every Sunday, he 
possessed n sufficient degree of literary leisure ; and he in- 
creased hU income as well as his avocations by receiving 
pupils into his house. He was intrusted with the educa- 
tion of many young men of rank and fortune ; nor is it su- 
perfluous to mention that one of these was the present 
Lord Dacre, of whom he has spoken in very favourable 
terms. HU character and conduct were such as could 
not fail to secure the cordial attachment of his own little 
flock : he gradually extended his acquaintance among 
individuals distinguished by their talents and learning, as 
well as by their station and influence ; and he enlarged 
his sphere of knowledge and observation by various ex- 
cursions in France, Germany, and Switzerland. On the 
28th of May 1780, he married his « 
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Brown, bcth Brown, the daughter of hit immediate predecessor. 
*— TliU excellent woman, who was likewise a native of Hol- 
land, became the mother of five sons and four daughters, 
and all of them still survive. 

At an early period of his life he had begun to distin- 
guish himself by his superior talents, and by his superior 
proficiency in various branches of knowledge. The cura- 
tors of the Stolpian Legacy at Leyden, appropriated to 
the encouragement of theological learning, having in the 
year 1783 proposed as the subject of their annual prize 
that most difficult of all questions, (he origin of evil, he 
appeared in the list of twenty-five competitors. The first 
prize was awarded to Joseph I'aap de Fagoras, a learned 
Hungarian ; but the second honour, namely, that of pub- 
lication at the expense of the trust, was adjudged to the 
dissertation of Mr Brown. It was accordingly printed 
among the memoirs of the society, under the title of 
" Disputatio dc Fabrica Mundi, in quo Mala insunt, Na- 
ture Dei perfectissinue baud repugnante." Other honours 
awaited him about the same period. He had formerly taken 
the degree of A. M. at St Andrews, and in 1784 the same 
university created him D. L). On three different occasions 
he obtained the medals awarded bv thcTeylerian Society 
at Haarlem for the best compositions in Latin, Dutch, 
French, or English, on certain prescribed subjects. His 
essay on scepticism obtained the gold medal in 1786, his 
dissertation on the immortality of the soul the silver me- 
dal in 1787, and his essay on the natural equality of men 
the silver medal in 1792. The dissertation, which was 
written in Latin, has never been printed, but the two Eng- 
lish essays were in due time given to the public. " An 
Essay on the Folly of Scepticism, the Absurdity of Dog- 
matizing on Religious Subjects, and the proper Medium 
to be observed between these two extremes." Lond. 
1788, Hvo. " An Essay on the natural Equality of Men, 
the Rights that result from it, and the Duties which it 
imposes." Edinb. 1793, 8vo. The latter work, which 
was the most successful of all his publications, was re- 
printed at London in the course of the following year. 
Many of us arc old enough to remember the political and 
intellectual fermentation of that eventful period, when the 
wildest reveries of one class of men were opposed by the 
superannuated bigotry of another. Dr Brown's work, al- 
though it evinces sufficient liberality, is at the same time 
sober and discriminating: it was considered as an able and 
a seasonable discussion of topics which had been so cgre- 
giously perverted ; it even attracted the attention of the 
British government, and had no small influence in prepar- 
ing the way for his subsequent preferment. 

Before this period he had been appointed to a profes- 
sorship in the university of Utrecht. He had for some 
time been involved in considerable difficulties, in conse- 
quence of the civil commotions which arose between the 
piirtizans of the house of Nassau and those who delighted 
in the name of patriots. He was led to regard the autho- 
rity and influence of the prince as the best security against 
the tyranny of the aristocrat-)', and he accordingly became 
a decided adherent of the Orange party. 1 Although he 
was not exposed to any direct molestation on account of 
his political opinions and connexions, yet during the tem- 
porary triumph of the opposite party, he found himself 
placed in a situation both precarious' and harassing. In 
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the expectation of removing himself beyond their power, Brown, 
he began to cast an anxious glance towards the land of -v—' 
his fathers ; but after ho had repaired to London with the 
view of obtaining some literary or ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment in Scotland, the armed interposition of the Prussians 
occasioned a sudden change in the government of Hol- 
land. The friends of Dr Brown had now regained their 
ascendency, and were anxious to testify their approba- 
tion of his public conduct and personal merit : the states 
and the magistrates of Utrecht jointly instituted o pro- 
fessorship of moral philosophy and ecclesiastical history, 
and appointed him to this new office. The lectures were 
to be delivered in the Latin language ; and two courses, 
to be continued during a session of nearly eight months, 
were to be commenced after an interval, ol not man^r 
weeks. So great an effort was very prejudicial to his 
health, and laid the foundation of complaints by which he 
was frequently harassed during the remainder of his life. 

On entering upon the duties of his office,. he pronounced 
an inaugural oration, which was immediately published 
under the title of " Oratio de Iteligionis et l'hilosophiie 
Societate et Concordia niaxime salutari." Traj. ad Rhen. 
1788, 4to. Two years afterwards he was nominated rec- 
tor of the university ; aud on depositing his temporary 
dignity, he pronounced an " Oratio de Imaginationc, in 
ViUe Institutions, regunda." Traj. ad Rhen. 1790, 4to. 
During this interval he had been offered the Greek pro- 
fessorship at St Andrews ; but the curators of the uni- 
versity of Utrecht induced him, by a promise of augment- 
ing his salary, to retain a situation in which he had acquit- 
ted himself with eminent ability. To his other offices 
was now added the professorship of the law of nature; a 
branch of study to which a great degree of attention had 
long been devoted in the universities of Holland and Ger- 
many. It has usually been conjoined with the law of na- 
tions, and taught by members of the law faculty ; but 
we have already seen that the previous studies of Dr 
Brown had been partly juridical, and indeed this depart- 
ment is most intimately connected with ethics. By the 
professors of moral philosophy in the Scotish universities, 
particularly by Dr Hutcheson, and his predecessor Mr 
t'armichael, the law of nature was at one period regularly 
discussed as an essential part of their course; nor were 
the general principles of law excluded from the ethical 
course of a more recent professor of eminence, the late 
Dr Ferguson. 

Dr Brown resided at Utrecht, and discharged his pub- 
lie duties with credit and reputation, till the war which 
followed the French revolution finally drove him from the 
place of his nativity. Alter a long interval of painful 
anxiety and suspense, he was at length impelled, by the 
rapid approach of the invading army, to seek a place of 
refuge. In the course of a very severe winter, he em- 
barked in the mouth of January 1795, and with his wife 
and five children, together with some other relations, 
quitted the coast of Holland in an open boat, and landed 
in England after a stormy parage. Having proceeded 
to I^indon, he experienced such a reception as was due 
to his literary talents and moral worth. During the late 
Lord Auckland's embassy at the Hague, he had formed 
more than a common acquaintance with that nobleman, 
who was himself a person of literature, and a judge of li- 



1 The same political •rntiments were adopted by the most eminent scholars or that period. u Ita enim judicabat (HenMlcrhusiua), 
et rri publico? opu« c-<»c gubernatoro, qui tulura ejus corpus curarct atquc ad conwnmtu dlrigeivt, et ciribus quasi tribuno plrbli, 
qui cciii adversu* patririonira dominationcm ac libijinem turret ur. Item et Kuhnkenius et Valckenariiu judirabant. Postea, quura 
optima instituta pnjrsidiaque libertatis a pubbcu ail privatum eommodum tradiui. et bello Britannico imperii acsueremis pnevaricando 
eludi videnrntur, utcrque partes optimatum probare coepcrunt, ut solas vindiocs gloria? ac prosperitatis Batavn: advrrsus hostilem in. 
juriarn." (WjtWntachU, Vita 0««u JiuhnJmU, Opuscula, torn. i. p. 096. Lug<i. Bat- 1B21, 2 torn. Bvo.) 
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Brown, terary merit : his Prinriftles rf Penal Laic are a respect- 
T"""' able monument of his intellectual attainments, and lie 
published other works of a more temporary nature. Hav- 
ing conceived a very favourable opinion of the professor, 
he hail some years before recommended him to the notice 
of Dr Moore, archbishop of Canterbury ; and it was to 
their united influence that he was chiefly indebted for 
Uie honourable station in which he terminated his long 
and useful life. A distant prospect of succeeding to the 
divinity chair at Aberdeen had presented itself at a much 
earlier period. Dr Campbell) who was bending beneath 
the load of years, had expressed a wish to resign his 
offices. The proposal of a pension, which his public ser- 
vices had well earned, and the nomination of a successor 
with whose acquirements he was duly acquainted, now 
led to the completion of such an arrangement as he en- 
tirely approved: he first resigned the professorship of 
divinity, and in the summer of 1795 the magistrates of 
Aberdeen presented Dr Brown to that chair; the office 
of principal of Marischal College having been vacated 
soon afterwards, he received a presentation from the 
crown, and entered upon his new functions at the com- 
mencement of the ensuing session. With his distinguished 
predecessor he formed a most cordial friendship, which 
however was suspended by the feeble thread of a very 
lengthened life. Dr Campbell died in the ensuing month 
of April, and Dr Bro»n honoured his memory by a funeral 
sermon, which was immediately printed. Aberd. 1796, 
8vo. This venerable person, long the chief ornament of 
the university, was a man of gTeat acuteness and perspi- 
cacity, united with accurate and extensive learning: his 
P/tilasofJiy of Jifuioric is a work of very singular merit, 
and the value of his theological writings has been uni- 
versally acknowledged. Dr ! St attic, an elegant and ac- 
complished writer of verse us well as proses was still a 
member of the same college: and to these conspicuous 
names we must add that of Dr Hamilton, professor of 
mathematics, whose Inquiry into the Xatiomtt Ihbt lint 
exposed the futility and delusion of the sinking fund. 

This new professorship imposed upon him a very serious 
task. Ho composed, as we are informed, a course of theo- 
logical lectures, extending over live sessions. After a re- 
view of tlie different systems of religion, those laying claim 
to a divine origin, he discussed most amply the evidences 
and doctrines uf natural religion. He then proceeded to the 
evidences of revealed religion, of which he gave a very full 
and learned view. The Christian scheme funned the next 
subject of an enquiry, in which the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity were very extensively unfolded. Christian 
ethics w ere also explained ; and it formed part of his ori- 
ginal plan to treat of all the greut controversies that have 
agitated the religious world. This portion of the course 
was not however completed. — It is observable that, in 
this extensive outline, no department is allotted to biblical 
literature, which in the Seotish universities has been too 
much neglected. But in King's College two successive 
professors of the same family assigned a particular part 
of their academical course to this very important subject; 
and the younger of them, Dr Gilbert Gerard, further re- 
commended the stu.ly by the publication or his /jutiMM 
Dibtiml Cnli. ism, printed at Kdinhurgh in the yeai " 

Dr Brown soon became a very conspicuous men 
the church of .Scotland. He was an impressive preacher, 
a prompt and forcible speaker, and some of his appear- 
ances in the general ussembly produced a powerful effect. 
The manly temperament of his mind rendered him inca- 
pable of cowering to mere rank and station ; and his first 

Xct, with the first sound of his voice, conveyed to those 
saw and heard him the idea that he was no ordinary 
person. His speech on the case of Dr Arnot, delivered 
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in the first assembly of which he was a member, classed 
him among the best public speakers of the time. It was * 
printed in a separate form, under the title of " Substance 
of a Speech delivered in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, on Wednesday the 28th of May 1800, 
on the Question respecting the Settlement, at Kingsbarns, 
of the Itcv. Dr Robert Arnot, Professor of Divinity in St 
Mary's College, St A ndrews." Edinb. 1800, 8vo. His 
public opposition to pluralities in the church has very fre- 
quently been represented as inconsistent with his private 
practice ; but this inconsistency was less real than appa- 
rent. The office of principal, though honourable, was not 
very lucrative : for a considerable time it had generally 
been united with the professorship of divinity; but in 
one instance it was held by a layman, Dr Blackwell, the 
learned professor of Greek. And for the same reason, 
the want of an adequate endowment, the divinity profes- 
sorship had been conjoined with the charge of a minister 
of the West Church ; but the professor was only bound to 
preach alternately with his colleague, and was exempted 
from all the other routine of parochial duties. Most of 
the other preferments subsequently bestowed upon him 
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truly remarked that although he could be roused to the 
most lively interest in general questions, he felt no incli- 
nation to learn or to practise the tactics of a leader in the 
ecclesiastical courts. The discharge of his academical 
and pastoral duties was better adapted to his taste and 
disposition. These duties he discharged with much zeal 
and ability ; and his ordinary habits being sedentary and 
studious, lie found sufficient leisure for his favourite pur- 
suits of literature. Together with genuine piety and theo- 
logical knowledge, he was particularly anxious to dissemi- 
nate a taste for classical learning. It was his practice to 
deliver a Latin oration to the professors and students of 
his college at the commencement of each session ; and he 
bestowed particular attention on the style of the Latin 
exercises read in the divinity hall. 

Uf the energy of his pulpit discourses he lias left an 
adequate specimen in his printed volume of Sermon*. 
Edinb. 1803, 8vo. But the most serious of his intellectual 
efforts was the essay which obtained Burnet's first prize, 
amounting to LI2."»0. The competitors were about fifty 
in number ; and the judges were Dr Gerard, professor of 
divinity, Dr Glennie, professor of moral philosophy, and 
Dr Hamilton, professor of mat hematics. The second 
prize, amounting to L.40O, was awarded to Dr Sumner, 
the present bishop of Chester. Dr Brown's work was 
published under the title of" An Essay on the Existence 
of a Supreme Creator," &c. Aberd. 1816, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The last considerable work which he committed to the 
press was " A comparative View of Christianity, and of 
the other Forms of Itclijjiun which have existed, and still 
exist, in the World, particularly with regard to their moral 
Tendency." Edinb. 18JG, 2 vols. Bvo. This is a produc- 
tion of varied learning and of solid merit, but being the 
result of mature thought, and being written in a sober and 
manly style, it was less calculated to attract the mobility 
of readers ; for there is a fashion in theology as well as in 
novels. 

In the year 1800 Dr Brown had been appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to his majesty, and in 1804 dean of the chapel 
royal, and of the most ancient and most noble order of 
the Thistle. He was last of all appointed to read the 
Gordon lecture in Marischal College, and he delivered 
his inaugural discourse on the 22d of November 1 82 J. It 
was published under the title of a " Lecture introductory 
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Broiro. to the Course of Practical Religion, instituted by the Will 
s -~r"-' of John Gordon. Esq. of Murtle." Aberd. 1826, 8vo. 

All his publications have not yet been enumerated. 
Before he quitted Utrecht, he had published a poem en- 
titled "An Essay on Sensibility ;" and nt A more recent 
period he sent to the press » Philemon, or the Prop-ess of 
Virtue ; a Poem." Kdinb. 1801), 2 vols. 8vo. • Beside the 
works which we have mentioned, he printed several de- 
tached sermons, and likewise the following tracts. An 
Examination of the Causes and Conduct of the present 
War with France, and of the most effectual Means of ob- 
taining a speedy, a secure, and an honourable Peace : to- 
gether with some Observations on the laic Negotiations 
at Lisle. Lond. 17U8, 8vo. This pamphlet was publish- 
ed without the author's name. Letters to the ltev. Dr 
Hill, Principal of St Mary College. St Andrews. 
1801, 8vo. Remarks on certain Passages of"' An 
Examination of Mr Dugald Stewart's Pamphlet, by one 
of the Ministers of Edinburgh ;" relative to subjects near- 
ly connected with the Interest* of Religion and Learning. 
Aberd. 1800, 8vo. A Letter to George Hill, D. D. Prin- 
cipal of St Mary's College, St Andrews ; occasioned by 
the publication of the Substance of his Sjieech in the Ge- 
neral Assembly, May 23, 1807. Edinb. 1807, 8vo. No- 
bilissimi Viri, Georgii Marchionis do Huntly, Domini de 
Gordon, Provincial Aberdonensis Pra-fccti Kegii, Acide- 
mia? Mnrischallaiue Cancellarii, x\n do Decenibris die an- 
no Christi M.DCc'c.xv to inaugurandi Formula atque Modus. 
Aberdonuc, 1S16, 4to. Librorum Societas ; Carmen, rc- 
citatum in Comitiis Acadcmicis qtuc prima post Ferias 
irstivns an. m.dcccxxix. habebantur. Aberd. 1830, 8vo. 

Although his health had never been robust, and he 
reached a very advanced period of life, he retained his 
mental faculties till the day of his death; and his disso- 
lution was rather occasioned by the gradual decay of his 
bodily frame, than by any acute suffering. For two years 
his strength had imperceptibly declined ; and although 
the decline became rapid about a week before his decease, 
yet lie did not relinquish his usual employments. Redu- 
ced as he was to extreme weakness, he wrote part of a 
letter to two of his sons on the very last day of his mortal 
existence : to his third son. the Greek professor in Ma- 
rischal College, he dictated a few sentences within six 
hours of his decease. Having been assisted to move from 
his bed-chamber to the parlour, he continued till midnight 
in the society of his family : alter joining in their domestic 
devotions, he was with much difficulty removed to his bed ; 
he then slept quietly for three hours, and having repeat- 
edly spoken in a cool and intelligible manner, he calmly 
breathed his last at four in the morning. So gently was 
the spark of life extinguished, that his family did not 
mark the precise time. He died on the eleventh of May 
1830, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. It has been 
faithfully stated that the rcgTcts of his fellow-citizen* and 
of a numerous circle of friends in various parts of the king- 
dom, have paid to his character the most affecting and un- 
equivocal tribute which can be offered to the memory of 
those who have neither lived unnoticed nor died unho- 
ii Hired. And we cannot refrain from adding, in the words 
of Minucius Felix, " Nec immerito discadeng vir eximius 
ct sanctus, iramensum sui desiderium nobis reliquit." 

Dr Brown was of the middle size, and had a very intel- 
ligent countenance. He had been much accustomed to ele- 
gant society, and his manners were easy and polished, but, 
in a certain sense, he never could be initiated in the ways 
of the world : he possessed an unusual singleness of heart, 
and so habitual a regard for what is upright and manly in 
the human character, that he not un frequently displayed 
his caution less prominently than his honesty. lie waa 
not without considerable warmth of temper, but at the 
vol. v. 



same time he was open, sincere, and generous ; nor is this Drown, 
ardour and intensity of feeling so easily separated from '<-»'-•, 
quickness of discernment and vigour of perception. Men 
of a colder temperament, possessing less than one half of 
his moral excellence, may pass through life with a very 
decent share of respectability. His talents and learning 
are not unknown to the public ; but his warmth of affec- 
tion, his rectitude of purpose, and his fervour of piety, are 
best known to those who had frequent opportunities of 
seeing him in the circle of his own family, or in the house 
of an intimate friend. To an unusual share of classical 
learning Dr Brown added a very familiar acquaintance 
with several of the modern languages. Latin and French 
he wrote and spoke with great facility. His successive 
study of ethics, jurisprudence, and theology, had habitu- 
ated his mind with the most important topics of specula- 
tion, relating to the present condition of man and to hia 
future destiny. His political sentiments were liberal and 
expansive, not cautiously circumscribed by one party-cir. 
cle, or coldly limited to one small spot of earth, but con- 
nected with ardent aspirations after the general improve- 
ment and happiness ot the human race. The liberality of 
his theological opinions was widely removed from indiffer- 
ence. His reading in divinity had been very extensive: 
he was well acquainted with the works of British and fo- 
reign theologians, particularly of those who wrote in the 
language during the seventeenth century. In his 
more elaborate publications he evinces no mean portion of 
erudition, ingenuity, and judgment; but the intellectual 
vigour and promptitude which he displayed in conversa- 
tion, were such as to impress many of his friends with a 
still higher opinion of his capabilities than they derived 
from any of the numerous works which he communicated 
to the public. (x.) 

Brown, Thomeu, an eminent metaphysician, was born 
at Kirkmabreek, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, on the 
9th of January 1788, and was the youngest son of the Rev. 
Samuel Brown, minister of the parish of Kirkmabreek, and 
of Mary Smith, daughter of John Smith, Esq. of Wigton. 
His father survived his birth only a short time, and he re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education from his mother. 
In the first lesson he learned all the letters of the alphabet, 

his JvenTh tfflhTs fourteentl'year he wa^pl'aced^unde'r the* 
protection of a maternal uncle, at different schools in the 
neighbourhood of London, at all of which he distinguished 
himself, and made great progress in classical literature. 
L'pon the death of his uncle in 1702, he returned to his 
mother's house in Edinburgh, and entered as a student in 
the university. 

His attention was first directed to metaphysical sub- 
jects by the elegant and benevolent biographer of Burns, 
Dr Curric of Liverpool, to whom he was introduced in the 
summer of 1703. About that time the first volume of Mr 
Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind 
was published. Dr Currie put a copy of the work into his 
hands, and was struck not more with the warmth of admi- 
ration which the young philosopher expressed, than with the 
acutcness he displayed in many of his remarks. The next 
winter he attended Mr Stewart's class ; and at the close of 
one of the lectures of that celebrated philosopher, he went 
up, though personally unknown, and modestly submitted 
some difficulties which had occurred to him respecting one 
of Mr Stewart's theories. Mr Stewart listened to him 
patiently, and, with a candour which did him infinite ho- 
nour, informed him that he had just received a communi- 
cation from the distinguished M. Prevost of Geneva, con- 
taining a similar objection. This proved the commence- 
ment of a friendship which Dr Brown continued to enjoy 
till the time of hi. death. 

4o 
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Drown. It ha* already been mentioned in one of the preliminary 
dissertations to this work (p. 895), that at the age of nine- 
teen he took a part with others, some of whom became the 
must memorable men of their time, in the foundation of a 
private society in Edinburgh under the name of the Aca- 
demy of Physics. This society is interesting in the his- 
tory of letters, as having given rise to the publication of 
the Edinburgh Review. Some articles in the early num- 
bers of that work were written by Dr Brown, and bear the 
marks of his genius. 

In 1798 he published " Observations on the Zoonomia 
of Dr Darwin." When it is considered that the greater 
part of this work was written in his eighteenth year, it 
may perhaps be regarded as the most remarkable of his 
productions ; and it may be doubted if, in the history of 
philosophy, there is to be found any work exhibiting an 
equal prematurity of talents and attainments. Those who 
take an interest in tracing the progress of intellect will 
find in it the germ of all his subsequent views in regard 
to mind, and of those principles of philosophizing by which 
lie was guided in his future inquiries. 

In IH03, after attending the usual course pursued by 
medical students, he took his degree of doctor of medicine. 

In the same year he brought out the first edition of his 
poems, in two volumes. The greater number of the pieces 
contained in them were written while he was at college. 
They arc of a very miscellaneous description, and arc cer- 
tainly inferior to many of his subsequent compositions ; 
at the same time they all exhibit marks of an original 
mind, and of a singularly refined taste. 

His next publication was an examination of the princi- 
ples of Mr Ilume respecting causation. Though this tract 
was occasioned by a local controversy, it is entirely of an 
abstract nature, and all reference to the circumstances 
that led to the publication is studiously avoided. Its great 
merits have been universally acknowledged. It was allud- 
ed to in the most Mattering manner in the Edinburgh He- 
view, in a very able article by Mr Horner ; Mr Stewart 
also gave a valuable testimony as to its excellence ; and Sir 
James Mackintosh has pronounced it the finest model in 
mental philosophy since Berkeley and Hume. A second 
edition, considerably enlarged, was published in 1806 ; and 
in 1818 it appeared in a third edition, with so many ad- 
ditions and alterations, as to constitute it almost a new 
work, under the title of " An Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect." 

From the time when Dr Brown had taken his degree, he 
continued for several years to practise as a physician in 
Edinburgh. In 1806 he was associated in partnership 
with the late Dr Gregory ; and there was every prospect 
of his attaining in due time the highest eminence in his 
profession. But success as a physician was not sufficient 
to satisfy his ambition. The discharge of his professional 
duties was marked by that assiduous tenderness of atten- 
tion which might have been expected from a disposition 
so truly amiable ; but still philosophy was his passion, from 
which he felt it as a misfortune that his duty should so 
much estrange him. 

The period, however, at last arrived when he was to be 
elevated to a situation suited to his tastes and habits, and 
where his public duties corresponded with his inclinations- 
Mr Stewart, in consequence of the gradual decline of his 
health, being frequently prevented from attending to the 
duties of his class, found it necessary to have recourse to 
the assistance of some of his friends during his temporary 
absence. He therefore applied to Dr Brown, who under- 
took the arduous task of supplying his place with lectures 
of his own composition. He first appeared in the moral 
philosophy class in the winter of 1808-9. At this time, 
however, there was no great call for hut exertions, as Mr 
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Stewart was soon able to resume his professional duties. Brown. 
In the following winter he again presented himself as Mr v — T"** 
Stewart's substitute, and by a succession of eloquent lec- 
tures during several weeks, he so decidedly established hit 
character, that when Mr Stewart signified a desire to have 
Dr Brown united with him in the professorship, but little 
opposition was made, and in 1810 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in conjunction with Mr Stewart. 

Immediately after his appointment he retired to the 
country, where he remained till within a few weeks of the 
meeting of the college ; judging that, with a constitution 
not naturally strong, nothing was so important for his ap- 
proaching labours as a confirmed state of health and spirits. 
For many years he had devoted his attention to the sci- 
ence of mind, and was intimately acquainted with the 
subject; and, from the experience of the two preceding 
winters, he had acquired sufficient confidence in his own 
powers to be assured that he could prepare his lectures 
upon the spur of the occasion. Accordingly, when the 
college opened, except the lecture* that were written dur- 
ing Mr Stewart's absence, he had no other preparation in 
writing. His exertions during the whole of the winter 
were very great, and completely successful. The expec- 
tations that had been excited among his friends were more 
than realized, and he secured the highest place in the re- 
spect and affections of his students* 

Fur some years after his appointment to the moral phi- 
losophy chair, Dr Brown had little leisure for engaging in 
any literary undertaking. Even the long summer vaca- 
tion he found to be no more than sufficient for restoring 
his energies for the exertions of the succeeding season. 
By degrees, however, he became familiarised with the du- 
ties of his situation, and was enabled to indulge occasion- 
ally in other pursuits. In the summer of 1814 he brought 
to a conclusion his " Paradise of Coquettes," which he 
published anonymously, and which met with a favourable 

other poetical works. 

Any notice of the life of Dr Brown would be incom- 
plete if it did not contain a reference to his mother, whom 
he loved with a tenderness and reverence of affection that 
formed a distinguishing feature of his character. 'litis 
excellent woman died in 1817. Her character is faith- 
fully delineated in the beautiful lines addressed to her 
memory, prefixed to one of hi* poetical production*. 

In the autumn of 1819, at a favourite retreat in the 
neighbourhood of Dunkeld, he commenced his text-book, 
a work which he long intended to prepare for the benefit 
of his students. At that time he was in excellent health ; 
but towards the end of December of the same year he 
became indisposed, and after the recess he was in such a 
state of weakness as to be unable for some time to resume 
his official duties. When he again met his class his lec- 
ture unfortunately happened to be one which he was never 
able to deliver without being much moved, and from the 
manner in which he recited the very affecting lines from 
Beattie's Hermit, it was conceived by many that the emo- 
tion he displayed arose from a foreboding of hi* own ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

Tia night, and the landscape Is lovely no more, — 

1 mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you, 
For mora is approaching jour charms to restore. 

Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew ; 
Nor vet for the ravage of winter I mourn. 

Kind nature the embryo blossom shall save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn, 

O when will it dawn on the night of Uie grave. 

Thi* was the last lecture he ever delivered. 

From this period his heal th ^rapidly j^ clincd ^ Having 
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Browno. voyage, he proceeded, by the advice of hit medical atten- 
""""V*"' limits, to London, accompanied by his two sisters, with the 
intention of removing, aa soon as the season allowed, to a 
milder climate. But all means of remedy were now too 
late, and nothing could permanently retard the progress of 
his disease. Day after day ho became weaker. 

During the whole period of his illness he was never 
heard to utter a complaint. Gentle as he ever was, sick- 
ness and pain made him still more so. Mis only anxiety 
seemed to be the distress which his sufferings occasioned 
to those around him. A few days after his arrival in 
London he went to Brompton, where he died on the 2d of 
April 1620. His remains were put into a leaden coffin, 
and laid, according to his own request, in the church-yard 
of his native parish, beside those of his father and mother. 

Dr Brown was in height rather above the middle size. 
The expression of his countenance was that of calm re- 
flection. His likeness is well preserved in a picture by 
Watson in 1806. Among the more prominent features of 
Dr Brown's character may be enumerated tho most per- 
fect gentleness, and kindness, and delicacy of mind, unit- 
ed with great independence of spirit, a truly British love 
of liberty, and a roost ardent desire for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and virtue, and happiness among mankind. All 
his habits were simple, temperate, studious, and domestic ; 
and he was remarkable for nothing more than his love of 
home, and the happiness he shed around him there. 

As a philosopher he was possessed in an eminent de- 
gree of that comprehensive energy which, according to his 
own description, " sees, through a long train of thought, a 
distant conclusion, and separating at every stage the es- 
sential from the accessory circumstances, and gathering 
and combining analogies as it proceeds, arrives at length at 
a system of harmonious truth." The predominating qua- 
lity of his intellectual character was unquestionably the 
power of analysis, in which he has had few equals. In all 
his prose Dr Brown has shown great powers of eloquence. 
His poetry has never been popular, though it contains 
many passages of exquisite beauty. As a writer, simpli- 
city is the quality in which he is most deficient, and sub- 
tilty that in which he most excels. 

His character as a philosopher will chiefly rest upon his 
lectures which were published after his death. It would 
be foreign to the object of the present sketch to give an 
account of the principle* of his philosophy, or to enter 
upon a discussion of any of the questions that have been 
agitated ujwn the subject. We shall merely observe that 
the estimation in which his lectures are held by the pub- 
lic appears from the number of editions which, under all 
the disadvantages of a posthumous publication, have been 
called for; and his virtues as a man arc almost universally 
allowed to have been in beautiful accordance with his 



An account of the life and writings of Dr Brown was 
published in 1823, in 8vo, by the Kev. Dr Welsh, (w. w.) 

BROWNE, Sir Thomas, an eminent physician and ce- 
lebrated writer, wbls born at London on the 19th of October 
1605. Having studied at Winchester College, and after- 
wards at Oxford, he travelled through France and Italy ; 
and returning by the way of Holland, he took his degree of 
doctor of physic at Leyden. In 1636 he settled at Nor- 
wich, and the year following was incorporated as doctor 
of physic at Oxford. His Rdigio Mediei made a great 
noise ; and being translated into Latin, instantly spread 
throughout Europe, and gained him a prodigious reputa- 
tion. It was then translated into almost every language 
in Europe. This book has been heavily censured by some 
as tending to infidelity, ami even atheism ; whilst othen 
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Vulgar Errors was read with equal avidity; he also pub- 
lished Hydriotaphia, or a Discourse of Sepulchral Urns 
lately found in Norfolk. His reputation in his profession 
was equal to his fame for learning in other respects ; and 
therefore the college of physicians were pleased to take 
him into their number as an honorary member; and King 
Charles II. coming to Norwich in his progress in 1671, 
was pleased to knight him, with singular marks of favour 
and respect. He died on his birthday in 1681, leaving 
several manuscripts behind him, which were published 
under the title of The Posthumous Work* of the learned 
Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. M. D. 

Browse, Edward, the son of the former, physician to 
King Charles II. and president of the Royal College of 
London. He was born in the year 1642 ; and studied at 
Cambridge, and afterwards at Merton College, Oxford. 
He then travelled ; and on his return published a brief 
account of some travels in Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
Friuli, and dther parts. He also published an account 
of several travels through great part of Germany, and 
joined his name to those of many other eminent men in 
a translation of Plutarch's Lives. He was acquainted 
with Hebrew, was a critic in Greek, and no man of hit 
age wrote better Latin. High Dutch, Italian, French, and 
other modern languages, he spoke and wrote with as much 
ease as his mother tongue. King Charles said of him, that 
he was as learned as any of the college, and as well bred 
as any at court. He died on the 27th August 1708. 

Browne, William Georgt. This eminent traveller 
was born on Great-Tower-Hill, London, on the 23th July 
1768. His father was a respectable wine merchant, de- 
scended from a good family in Cumberland. His con- 
stitution being originally so weak us to require constant 
attention, he was educated privately under Dr Whallcy. 
editor of Ben Jonson's works, a man of considerable parts 
and learning, who inspired him with a taste for study. At 
seventeen he wus sent to Oriel College, Oxford ; and, 
though he complained of the Want of encouragement %nii 
assistance, he there went through an extensive course of 
classical reading, studying often from twelve to fifteen 
hours a day. On leaving the university he hesitated for 
some time between the three learned professions, but at 
length determined to remain contented with the mode- 
rate competence left to him by his father, and applied him- 
self entirely to the pursuit of knowledge. He embarked 
deeply in political questions, embracing with ardour the 
popular cause. He republished some political tracts, among 
which was part of Buchanan, Dt Jurt Regni 
and formed the plan of reprinting a regular 
But the fame of Mr Bruce's Mr 
le by the 

ed his ardent mind, and he determined to 
to the cause of discovery on that continent. 

Mr Browne left England at the close of 1791, and ar- 
rived at Alexandria in January 1792. He spent a few 
months in visiting Siwah, the supposed site of the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon; and employed the remainder of the 
year in examining the whole ot Egypt In the spring of 
1793 he visited Suez and Sinai, and in May set out for 
Darfur. This was his most important journey, in which 
he acquired a great variety of original information. He 
endured much hardship, and was unable to effect his 
purpose of returning by Abyssinia. He did not reach 
Egypt till 1796, after which be spent a year in Syria, 
and did not arrive' in London till September 1798. In 
1800 he published his travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, 
from the year 1792 to 1798, in one volume 4 to. The work 




with much more reason, have applauded the piety, as well was highly esteemed, and is classed by Major Rennell 
as the parts and learning, of the author. His Treatise on among the first performances of the kind ; but, from the 
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llroonirtt. abruptness and dryness of the style, it never became very 
"^"Y"*"' popular. 

In 16" 



1800 Mr Brown again left England, and spent three 
year* in visiting Greece, some parts of Asia Minor, and 
Sicily. He had made some progress in preparing for the 
press an account of this journey, but gave up his inten- 
tion, for some reason unknown. 

Mr Browne now spent some years in retirement, em- 
ployed in oriental studies, and showing indifference to 
British objects and scenery, though he enjoyed greatly an 
excursion into Ireland. 

Tired of this inactivity, in 1812 ho set out on a more 
journey than formerly, proposing to penetrate 
and survey the most interesting regions of 
He spent the winter in Smyrna, and in the 
apring of 1813 proceeded through Asia Minor and Arme- 
nia, made a short stay at Erzerum, and arrived on the first 
of June at Tabriz, where he met with Sir Gore Ousclcy. 
About the end of the summer of 181. 1 he tell Tabriz for 
intending to proceed thence into Tartary ; but 
' he never readied that destination. Near the 
'"the Kizil-Ozan his party were attacked by ban- 
ditti, and, according to the report of the survivors, Mr 
Browne was dragged to a short distance from tin- road, 
where he was plundered and murdered. Suspicion at- 
tached to his companions, and even to the Persian govern- 
ment, but nothing occurred to confirm these surmises. 
Some bones, believed to be hU, were afterwards found and 
interred near the grave of Tbcvenot, the celebrated trench 
traveller. 

Mr Browne, in his person, was thin, rather above the 
middle size, with a grave and pensive cast of countenance. 
He entertained an extraordinary predilection for the man- 
ners and character of the orientals. Like them, he was 
in general society silent, reserved, and even repulsive. 
Even among bis most intimate friends he would remain 
long gloomy and reserved; but after indulging in a pipe 
his eye brightened, and he related with great animation 
the interesting scenes through which he had passed. Mis 
disposition was friendly, liberal, and generous, and he was 
distinguished by a strict regard to veracity. Under a cold 
exterior he cherished an ardent desire to distinguish him- 
self by some memorable achievement, in pursuit of which 
he was ready to brave danger and death. 

HU volume of travels in Africa has already bt 
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the bishops, began to differ among themselves, and crumble Brownisu. 
into so many parties, that Brown their pastor grew weary ''vV 
of his office; and, returning to England in 1589, be renoun- 
ced his principles of separation, was preferred to the rec- 
tory of a church in Northamptonshire, and died, after lead- 
ing a very idle and dissolute life, in 1630. 

The revolt of Brown was attended with the dissolution 
of the church at Middleburg; but the seeds of Brown- 
ism which be had sown in England were so far from be- 
ing destroyed, that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a speech in 161)2, 



tioned. Mr Walpolc, in the second volume of his Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey (4to, 1820), has 
published, from papers left by him, the account of his 
journey in 1802 tlirough Asia Minor to Antioch and Cy- 
prus; also Uemarks written at Constantinople. No ac- 
count is preserved of his last journey, except what is con- 
tained in a letter to Mr Smithson Tennant. 

BROWNISTS, a religious sect, which sprung out of that 
of the Puritans towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
Their leader, Kobcrt Brown, who wrote divers books in their 
behalf, was a man of good parts und some learning. He 
was born of a good family in Rutlandshire, and related to 
the lord-treasurer Burghlcy. He had been educated at 
Cambridge, but first published his notions, and began to 
inveigh openly against the discipline and ceremonies of 
the church, at Norwich in the year 1580; from which time 
he underwent divers prosecution* from the bishops, inso- 
much that he boasted he had been committed to no less 
than thirty-two prisons, in some of which he could not sec 
his hand at noou-day. At length, with his congregation, 
he left the kingdom, and settled at Middleburg in Zea- 
land, where they obtained leave of the stales to worship 
God in their own way, and form a church according to 
their own model ; which they had not long done before 
this handful of men, just delivered from the sevwit.es of 



ed it. The occasion of their separation was not any fault 
they found with the faith, but only with the discipline and 
form of government of the other churches in England. 
They charged corruption equally on the Episcopal form 
and on that of the Presbyterians, by consistories, classes, 
and synods ; nor would they join with uny other reformed 
church, because they were not assured of the sanctity 
and regeneration of the members who composed it, on ac- 
count of the toleration of sinners, with whom they main- 
tained it an impiety to communicate. They condemned 
the solemn celebration of marriages in the church ; main- 
taining that matrimony being a political contract, the con- 
tinuation of it ought to come from the civil magistrate. 
They would not allow to be baptized any children of such 
as were not members of the church, or of such as did not 
take sufficient care of those baptized before. They reject- 
ed all forms of prayer, and held tliat the Lord's prayer 
was not to be recited as a prayer, being only given for a 
rule or model whereon all our prayers are to be formed. 
The form of church government which they established 
was democratic al. \\ hen a church was to be gathered, 
such as desired to be members or it made a confession and 
signed a covenant, by which they obliged themselves to 
walk together in the order of the gospel. The whole power 
of admitting and excluding members, with the decision of 
all controversies, was lodged in the brotherhood. The 
church officers were chosen from among themselvc*, for 
preaching the word and taking care of the poor, and sepa- 
rated to their several offices by fasting, prayer, and impo- 
sition of hands of some of the brethren. But they did not al- 
low the priesthood to be any distinct order, or to give any 
indelible character. As the vote of the brotherhood made a 
man a minister, and gave him authority to preach the word 
and administer the sacrament* among them, so the same 
from his < 



to thecondition of a mere layman again. And us they main- 
tained that the bounds of a church were defined by the num- 
ber of those who could meet together in one place, and join 
in one communion, so the power of these officers was cou- 
hncd within the same limit*. The minister or pastor of 
one church could not administer the Lord's supper to ano- 
ther, nor baptize the children of any but those of his own 
society. Any lay brother was alloucd the liberty of pro- 
phesying, or of giving a word of exhortation to the people ; 
and it was usual for some of them, after sermon, to a»k 
questions, and reason upon the doctrines which had been 
preached. In a word, every church on the Brownists' model 
is a body corporate, having full power to do every tiling 
which the good of the society require*, without being ac- 
countable to any presbytery, synod, assembly, convocation, 
or other jurisdiction whatever. Most of their discipline baa 
been adopted by the Independents, a party which after- 
wards arose from among the Brownists. The laws were 
executed with great severity against the Brownists ; their 
books were prohibited by Queen Elizabeth, their pcrsou* 
were imprisoned, and many of them were hanged. The 
ecclesiastical commission and the star- chamber, in Ih.c, 
distressed them to such a degree that they resolved to 
quit their country. Accordingly, many linuilie* retired 
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and settled at Amsterdam, where they formed a church, 
and chose Mr Johnson for their pastor, and after him Mr 
Ainsworth, author of the learned commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. Their church flourished near a hundred years. 

BROWNRIGG, Dr William, was a native of Cum* 
bcrland, and born about the year 1712. Of the early part 
of the life of this philosopher we have had no opportu- 
nity of obtaining information. Being destined for the me- 
dical profession, after the previous studies in his own 
country he repaired to Lcyden to finish his education. 
This university was then in its highest splendour ; Albi- 
nus taught anatomy, Euler mathematics, and the chair of 
medicine and chemistry was occupied by the accomplished 



Boerhaave. Having made a long and happy residence at a very anci< 

Leyden, and taken his degree, he returned to his native son of Robert de 

country, and, in Whitehaven, married a lady of singular sion of that 
good sense, and possessed of an address so versatile and Mr Bruce 



lady 

i so versatile 
to charm in whatever circle it was 
He was the author of an inaugural dissertation 
lie Prtua mtdica ineunda, 4to, Lugd. Bat. 1737 ; and of a 
treatise on the Art of making Common Salt, printed at 
London in 17-18, in 8vo, which procured for him the ad- 
dition of F. U.S.; a book now long out of print, but not 
out of recollection. He also published An Enquiry con- 
cerning the Mineral Elastic Spirit contained in the Water 
of Spa in Germany ; and lastly, a treatise, published in 
1771, On the Means of Preventing the Communication of 
Pestilential Contagion. A trip to the Spa* of Germany 
suggested to him the idea of analyzing the properties of 
the Pyrmont springs, and of some others, and uctuull y led 
him into that train of disquisition which terminated in the 
decomposition of one of our elements, and fixing its invisi- 
ble fluid form in a palpable and visible substance. That 
Dr Brownrigg was the legitimate father of these discove- 
ries was not only known at the time to his intimate and 
domestic circle, but also to the then president of the 
Royal Society, Sir John Pringle, who, when called upon 
to bestow upon Dr Priestley the gold medal for his paper 
of Discoveries of the Nature and Properties of Air, ob- 
served, that it was no disparagement to the learned Dr 
Priestley, that the vein of these discoveries was hit upon, 
and its course successfully followed up, some years ago, by 
his very learned, very penetrating, very industrious, but 
modest friend, Dr Brownrigg. To his seat at Ormcth- 
waite, near Keswick, he had retired about twenty years 
before his death, withdrawing himself as much from the 
practice of phvsic as his numerous connections, his high 
character, and* his friendly disposition, would permit, and 
purposing to divide his time and his teste between the 
scenery of this delicious spot, and his researches 
I philosophy, In this retirement he died at the 
age of eighty-eight, lamented by the poor, to 
i he was uniformly a beneficent friend, and regretted 
by all. 

BROWNIE, the name of a serviceable kind of sprite, 
who, according to a superstitious notion formerly preva- 
lent in the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland (as well 
as among the country people in England, where he had 
the name of Robin GootijtUow), was wont to clean the 
help to churn, thresh the corn, and belabour all 
of him. He was represent- 
fine long flowing hair, and 
hand. He was tho very 
counterpart of Milton's Lubber Fitnd, 

BRUCE, Robert, son of the Earl of Carrick, and com- 
petitor with Baliol for the crown of Scotland, which he lost 
by the arbitration of Edward I. of England, for generously 
refusing to hold of him the crown of Scotland, which his 
ancestors had left him independent. But Baliol having 
i his agreement with Edward, Bruce ■ as 
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easily persuaded by that king to unite with him against 
Baliol, upon a promise that he would settle him on the s 
throne. Having contributed much to the breaking up of 
Baliol's party, he demanded the accomplishment of King 
Edward's promise ; but the latter is said to have given 
him this answer : " What I have 1 nothing else to do but 
to conquer kingdoms for you ?" However, he recovered 
his crown, defeated the English in several battles, raised 
the glory of the Scots to an unexampled height of splen- 
dour, and extended their dominions. See Scotland. 

Brut. Jama, F. R. S. a celebrated traveller, was born 
at Kinnaird Houae in the county of Stirling, Scotland, on 
the Uth of December 1730. The Bruces of Kinnaird are 
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who pretended to make a jest of I 
cd as stout and blooming, had fin 
went about with a wand in his 1 



Mr Bruce was instructed in grammatical learning at the 
school of Harrow on the Hill, in Middlesex, where he ac- 
quired a considerable share of classical knowledge. Re- 
turning to Scotland, he applied to the study of the laws of 
his country ; but soon contracting a dislike to this pur- 
suit, he determined to push his fortune in the East Indies, 
and for that purpose went to London. While in the me- 
tropolis soliciting permission from the directors of tbo 
East India Company to go out and settle under their aus- 
pices as a free trader, he was introduced to a Miss Allan. 
This lady was the daughter of Mrs Allan, the widow of an 
opulent wine merchant. Her beauty and amiable temper 
soon gained the affections of Bruce ; and on the proposal 
of a marriage, he was induced to forego his East India spe- 
culations, and take a share in the wine trade, which he 
did on marrying Miss Allan. She soon, however, fell into 
a bad state of health, and Bsuce, in hopes that the genial 
climate of the south of France would benefit her, proceed- 
ed thither. But she died on the journey, within a year 
after her marriage. 

Bruce returned to his business in London, but the bond 
which had connected him with it was now broken ; and 
giving up the principal management of the concern to his 
partner, he applied himself to studies calculated to dispel 
the grief which had settled on his mind. For two years he 
laboured at the Spanish and Portuguese languages, which 
he learned to pronounce with great accuracy. He also 
assiduously practised several styles of drawing. His busi- 
ness having afforded him an opportunity ol visiting the 
Continent, he proceeded thither, and travelled first through 
Portugal, and afterwards through Spain. In the latter 
country, the traces of oriental manners still visible, the 
of the caliphs, and the tulcs of chivalry. 



enterprise which afterwards led 
the NUc. At Madrid he propos- 
thc collections of Arabic manuscripts which 
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him to the fountains of the Ndc. At Madrid he | 
ed to cx( 

were buried in the monastery of St Lawrence, and in the 
library of the Escurial. But the jealousy of the Spaniards 
disappointing him in this, he proceeded to France, and af- 
terwards to Holland, where the news of his lather's death 
reaching him, he returned to England. 

By the demise of his lather he succeeded to an inheri- 
tance which, though respectable, was inadequate to the 
wants of his growing ambition. From the |>criod of his 
return in 1758, to the year 1761, he intently employed 
himself in the acquisition of the eastern languages. A 
circumstance had occurred which introduced him to Mr 
Pitt. While at Ferrol in Galicia, there was a rumour of 
a war between Great Britain and Spain. It immediately 
occurred to the fertile mind of Bruce that a descent upon 
Sjiain at this point could scarcely fail of being successful. 
He boldly resolved to submit his project to Mr Pitt, 
through his friend Mr Wood, i 
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whom be folly explained the circumstances on which he 
had formed his opinion. Mr Pitt sent for him, and after 
i upon the subject, Bruce, at the minister'* 
drew up a memorandum of hi« project. He 
by Mr Wood, that Mr Pitt intended 
to employ him upon a particular service ; that he might, 
however, go down and settle his affairs in his own coun- 
try, but by all means to be ready upon a call. No time 
was lost on his part ; but just after he received orders to 
return to London, Mr Pitt resigned. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment, which he very 
sensibly felt, his hopes promised to be yet realized. The 
memorandum which he drew up for Mr Pitt had been laid 
before the king, and strongly recommended by Lord Hali- 
fax. The Earl of Egremont and Mr Gfeville had several 
meetings with Mr Bruce upon the subject, but the death 
of Egremont put an end to his expectations tor the pre- 
sent. Lord Halifax, however, had appreciated Brucc's 
character. He proposed to him a journey to the coast of 
Barbary, which had as yet been but partially explored by 
Dr Shaw. The discovery of the source of the Nile also 
formed a subject of conversation ; and it is unnecessary to 
state that the enterprising mind of Bruce eagerly caught 
up the idea. 

" Fortune," says he, " seemed to enter into this scheme. 
At the very instant Mr Aspinwall, very cruelly and igno- 
miniously treated by the dcy of Algiers, had resigned his 
consulship, and Mr Ford, a merchant, formerly the dey's 
acquaintance, was named in his place. Mr Ford was ap- 
pointed, and dying a few days after, the consulship became 
vacant. Lore! Halifax pressed me to accept of this, as 
containing all sorts of conveniences for making the pro- 
posed expedition." 

This favourable event determined him. After providing 
a large apparatus of instruments, he set out for Italy 
through France. On his arrival at Home he was ordered 
to proceed to Naples, there to await his majesty's com- 
mands. From Naples he again returned to Rome, and 
from thence proceeded to Leghorn, where he at last 
embarked for Algiers, and arrived thcro on the 15th of 
March 1762. 

" After a year spent at Algiers, constant conversation 
with the natives while abroad, and with my manuscripts 
within doors, had qualified me to appear in any part of 
the continent without the help of on interpreter. Ludolf 
had assured his readers that the knowledge of any orien- 
tal language would soon enable them to acquire the Ethi- 
opic ; and I needed only the same number of books to 
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■ the most magnificent present in that line, to use his ' 
own words, " ever made by a subject to his sovereign." 
Mr Bruce published no particular account of these vari- 
ous journeys ; but Dr Murra 
troduced from Brucc's MSS. i 
Tunis. 

In these various travels some years were passed ; i 
Bruce now prepared for the grand expedition, the i 
plishment of which had ever been nearest his heart, — the 
discovery of the supposed sources of the Nile. In the pro* 
secution of that dangerous object he left Sidon on the loth 
of June 1768, and arrived at Alexandria on the 20th of that 
month. He proceeded from thence to Cairo, where he re- 
mained till the 12th of December following, when he em- 
barked on the Nile, and sailed up the river as far as Syrne, 
visiting in the course of the voyage the ruins of Thebes. 
Leaving K emu- on the Nile on the 16th February 1769, he 
crossed the desert of the Thebaid to Cosscir on the Red 
Sea, and arrived at Jidda on the 3d of May. In Arabia Felix 
he remained, not without making several excursions, till the 
3d of September, when he sailed from Loheia, and arriv- 
ed on the 19th at Masuah, where he was detained near 
two months by the treachery and avarice of the naybc of 
that place. It was not till the 15th of November that he 
was allowed to quit Arkeeko, near Masuah ; and he arriv- 
ed on the 15th of February 1770 at Gondar, the capital of 
Abyssinia, where he ingratiated himself with the most con- 
siderable persons of both sexes belonging to the court. 
Several months were employed in attendance on the king, 
and in an unsuccessful expedition round the lake of Dera- 
bea. Towards the end of October Mr Bruce set out for 
the sources of the Bahr el Azrek, which he supposed to 
be the principal branch of the Nile, though it is now ge- 
nerally agreed tliat this rank ought to be assigned to flic 
Bahr el Abiad. At this long-desired spot he arrived on 
the 14th of November; and his feel ings on the accom- 
plishment of his wishes cannot be better expressed than 
in his own worda : 

" It is easier to guess than to describe the situation of 
my mind at that moment, standing in that spot which had 
baffled the genius, industry, and inquiry of ancients and 
moderns for the course of near three thousand years. 
Kings had attempted this discovery at the head of armies; 
and each expedition was distinguished from the last only 
by the difference of the numbers which had perished, and 



in the 
and without exception 



itl 
them all. 



have made my knowledge of that language go hand in and honour, had been held out for a series of ages to every 
hand with my attainments in the Arabic. My immediate individual of those myriads whom princes commanded, 



project of setting out on my journey to the inland parts of without having produced one man capable of gratifying 
Africa had made me double my diligence ; night and day the curiosity of his sovereign, or wiping off this slain upon 
there was no relaxation from these studies, although the the enterprise and abilities of mankind, or adding this de- 
acquiring any single language had never been with me sideratum for the encouragement of geography. Though 
either an object of time or difficulty." a mere private Briton, I triumphed here in my own mind 
At Algiers Mr Bruce was detained longer than he ex- over kings and their armies ; and every comparison was 
pec ted. in consequence of a dispute with the dey concern- leading nearer and nearer to the presumption, when the 



mg Mediterranean passes. This being adjusted, he pro- 
ceeded to Mahon, and from Mahon to Cartilage. He next 
visited Tunis and Tripoli, and travelled over the interior 
parts of these states. At Bengazi, n small town on the 
Mediterranean, he suffered shipwreck, and with extreme 
difficulty saved his life, though with the loss of all his 
baggage. He afterwards sailed to the isles of Rhode* 
and Cyprus, and proceeding to Asia Minor, travelled 
through a considerable part of Syria and Palestine, visit- 
ing Hassia, Latakea, Aleppo, and Tripoli, near which last 
city he was again in imminent danger of perishing in a 
river. The ruins of Palmyra and Banlbec were next care- 
fully surveyed and sketched by him ; and his drawings of 



place itself where I stood, the object of my vain-glory, 
suggested what depressed ray short-lived triumphs. I 
was but a few minutes arrived at the source of the Nile, 
through numberless dangers and sufferings, the least of 
which would have overwhelmed me, but for the continual 
goodness and protection of Providence ; I was, however, but 
then half through my journey, and all those dangers which 
I had already passed awaited me again on my return. I 
found a despondency gaining ground fast upon DM . Utj 
blasting the crown of laurels I had too rashly woven for 
myself." 

When he returned to rest on the night of that discovery, 
repose was sought for in vain. " Melancholy reflections 
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upon my pretest state, the doubtfulness of my return in on condition of his engaging by oath to return to him in 
" y, were I permitted to make the attempt, and the the event of his recovery, with as many of his kindred as 
fears that even this would be refused, according to the he could engage to accompany him. 
rule observed in Abyssinia with all travellers who have After a residence of nearly two years in that wretched 
once entered the kingdom ; the consciousness of the pain country, Mr Bruce left Gondar on the 1 Otli of December 
that I was then occasioning to many worthy individuals; 1771, taking the dangerous way of the desert of Nubia, 
expecting daily that information concerning my situation instead of the more easy road of Masuah, by which he 
which it was not in my power to give them ; and some entered Abyssinia. He was induced to take this route, 

from his former experience of the cruel and savage tem- 
per of the naybe of Masuah. Arriving at Teawa on the 
21st March 1772, Mr Bruce had the misfortune to find 
the sheikh Fidelc at Atbara, the counterpart of the naybe 
of Masuah in every bad quality. By his intrepidity and 
prudence, however, he obtained permission to depart next 
day, and he arrived at Sennaar on the 29th of the same 
month. 

Mr Bruce was detained upwards of four months at that 
miserable and inhospitable place, the inhabitants of which 
he thus describes : " War and treason seem to be the only 
employment of these horrid people, whom Heaven has 
separated by almost impassable deserts from the rest of 
mankind, confining them to an accursed spot, seemingly 
to give them an earnest in time of the only other state 
worse which he has reserved to them for an eternal here- 
after." This delay was occasioned by the villany of those 
who had undertaken to supply him with money; but at 
last, by disposing of nearly the whole of his gold chain, 
the well-earned trophy of Serbraxos, he was enabled to 
make preparations for his dungerous journey through the 
deserts of Nubia. 

He left Sennaar on the 5th of September, and arrived 
on the 3d of October at Chcndi, which he quitted on the 
20th, and travelled through the desert of Gooz, reaching 
the village of that name on the 26th of October. On tho 




other thoughts, perhaps, still nearer the heart than those, 
crowded upon my mind, and forbade all approach of sleep. 

" 1 was, at that very moment, in possession of what had 
for many years been the principal object of my ambition 
and wishes; indifference, which, from the usual infirmity 
of human nature, follows, at least for a time, complete en- 
joyment, had taken place of it. The marsh and the foun- 
tains, upon comparison with the rise of many of our rivers, 
became now a trirling object in my sight. I remembered 
that magnificent scene in my own native country, where 
the Tweed, Clyde, and Annan rise in one hill ; three rivers, 
I now thought, not inferior to the Nile in beauty, prefer- 
able to it in the cultivation of those countries through 
which they flow ; superior, vastly superior, to it in the vir- 
tues and qualities of the inhabitants, and in the beauty of 
the flocks, crowding its postures in peace, without fear of 
violence from man or beast. I had seen the rise of the 
Rhine and Rhone, and the more magnificent sources of 
the Saone ; I began, in my sorrow, to treat the inquiry 
about the source of the Nile as a violent effort of a distem- 

Krcd fancy. Grief and despondency now rolling upon me 
e a torrent, relaxed, not refreshed, by unquiet and im- 
perfect sleep, I started from my bed in the utmost agony. 
I went to the door of my tent. Every thing was still ; tho 
Nile, at whose head I stood, was not ca|»ble cither to 
to interrupt my slumbers ; but the coolness 



of the night braced my nerves, and chased 9th of November he left Gooz, and entered upon the 

s that while in bed had oppressed and dreadful and dangerous part of his journey. All his camels 



having perished, Mr Bruce was under the necessity of 
" It was true, that numerous dangers, hardships, and abandoning his baggage in the desert, and with the greatest 
sorrows, had beset me through this half of my excursion; difficulty reached Assouan upon the Nile on the 29th of 
but it was still as true, that another guide, more powerful November. After some days rest, having procured fresh 
than my own courage, health, or understanding, if any of camels, he relumed into the desert, and recovered his 
them can be called man's own, had uniformly protected baggage, among which was a quadrant of three feet ra- 
tnc in all that tedious half. 1 found my confidence not dins, supplied by Louis XV. from the military academy at 
abated, that still the same guide was able to conduct me Marseilles. 

to my wished-for home. I immediately resumed my for- On the 10th of January 1773, after more than four 
iner fortitude, considered the Nile as indeed no more than years' absence, he arrived at Cairo, where, by his manly 
rising from springs as all other rivers do, but widely dif- 
fering in this, that it was the palm for three thousand years 
held out to all the nations of the world as a dttur diynit- 
swwo, which, in my cool hours, I had thought was worth the 
attempting at the risk of my life, which I had long cither 
resolved to lose, or lay this discovery as a trophy, in which 
I could have no competitor, for the honour of my country, 
at the feet of my sovereign, whose servant I was." 

The object of Mr Bruce's wishes being now gratified, 
he bent his thoughts on his return to his native country. 
He arrived at Gondar on the 19th November 1770, but 
found, after repeated solicitations, that it was by no means 
an easy task to obtain permission to quit Abyssinia. A 



and generous behaviour, he so won the heart of Mahomet 
Bey, that he obtained a firman, permitting the command- 
ers of English vessels belonging to Bombay and Bengal 
to bring their ships and merchandise to Suez, a place far 
preferable in all respects to Jidda, to which they were 
formerly confined. Of this permission, which no Euro- 
pean nation could ever before acquire, many English ves- 
sels have since availed themselves; and it has proved pe- 
culiarly useful both in public and private dispatches. Such 
was the conclusion of his laborious and memorable journey 
through the desert. 

At Cairo Mr Bruce's earthly career had nearly been 
concluded by a disorder in his leg, occasioned by a worm 
civil war in the mean time breaking out, several engage- in the flesh. This accident kept him five weeks in ex- 
menu took place between the king's forces and the troops treme agony, and his health was not re-established till a 
of the rebels, particularly three actions at a place called twelvemonth afterwards, at the baths of Porrctta in Italy. 
Serbraxos, on the 19th, 20th, and 23d of May 1771. In On his return to Europe Mr Bruce was received with all 
each of these Mr Bruce acted a considerable part, and for the admiration due to his enterprising character. After 
his valiant conduct in the second, received, as a reward passing a considerable time in France, particularly at 
from the king, a chain of gold. At Gondar, after these Montbard, with his friend the Comte de Buffon, by whom 
engagements, he again preferred the 
ties to be allowed to return ' 



long resisted ; but his health at last giving away, 
anxiety of his mind, the king consented to hi* d 




of twelve 
that he would take the 
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opportunity of giving to the world a narrative of hit tra- 
vels, in which the public curiosity could not but be deep- 
ly interested. But several circumstances contributed to 
delay the publication. " My friends at home," says he, 
" gave me up for dead ; and as my death must haTe hap- 
pened in circumstances difficult to have been proved, my 
property became as it were a lutreiliUu jacmt, without an 
owner, abandoned in common to those whose original title 
extended no further than temporary possession. A num- 
ber of law-suits were the inevitable consequence of this 
upon my return. To these disagreeable avocations, which 
took up much time, were added others still more unfor- 
tunate. The relentless ague, caught at Bengasi, main- 
tained its ground, at times, for a space of more than six- 
teen years, though every remedy had been used, but in 
vain ; 




Mr 



every duty bound t 
rted her at last, in very early life, to 

I anx'iety and the distress thus occasioned, 
was by no means neglectful of his private 
Me considerably improved his landed property, 
inclosing and cultivating the waste grounds; and he high- 
ly embellished his paternal sent. 

The termination of some law-suits, and of other busi- 
ness, which had occupied much of his time, having at 
length afforded leisure to Mr Bruce to put his materials 
in order, his long-expected work made its appearance in 
1790, seventeen years after his return to Europe. It con- 
sisted of five large quarto volumes, embellished with plates 
and charts; was dedicated to the king, and introduced by a 
striking and manly preface. It is unnecessary to enter into 
any criticism or analysis of this celebrated work. It is uni- 
versally allowed to be replete with curious and useful infor- 
mation, and to abound in narratives which at once excite 
our admiration and interest our feelings. The very singu- 
lar and extraordinary picture which it gives of Abyssinian 
manners startled the belief of some. One fact in parti- 
cular which he stated shipwrecked his reputation, and 
the world of literature from Johnson down to the author 
of Munchausen ridiculed the statement as unworthy of 
credit. It was, that the Abyssinian* were in the prac- 
tice of eating raw meat cut out of a living cow. This, 
though believed in France and other continental countries, 
was treated as a fable in England. The shafts of ridicule, 
envy, and malice, were levelled at hi* devoted head. The 
great moralist himself went so far as to doubt his ever 
having been in the country at all. This was too much 
for a spirit like that of Bruce, proud, and conscious of it* 
own integrity. He liad braved the simoom in the burn- 
ing sands of Nubia ; he had perseverance and strength of 
mind enough to achieve a triumph which had baffle- 1 the 
efforts of mankind for three thousand years ; but all that 
he received at the hands of his contemporaries waa obloquy 
and contempt. Posterity, however, has done hin 
Every succeeding traveller who has visited the 
bears testimony to hi* verse 
eminent degree kept faith with his 
The most startling statement*, in particular, which hemade, 
have since been fully verified. (Set Abyssinia, voL ii. p. 
61 of this work.) There are indeed a few errors in dates 
and other circumstances, but they are of no great mo- 
ment, and in no degTee deduct from the general authenti- 
city of liia travels. 

The language of the work is in general harsh and un- 
polished, though sometimes animated. Too great a dis- 
play of vanity runs through the whole ; and the apparent 
facility with which the traveller gained the most familiar 
access to the courts, and even to the harems, of the sove- 



reigns of the countries through which he passed, is apt to 
create in readers some doubt* of the accuracy of the nar- ' 
ration. Yet there appear*, upon the whole such an air of 
manly veracity, and circumstances are mentioned with a 
minuteness so unlike deceit, that these doubts are over- 
come by the general impression of truth which the whole 
detail irresistibly fastens upon the mind. The first im- 
pression being almost wholly disposed of within a short 
time, Bruce had stipulated for a second edition, which 
was preparing for the press when death removed the au- 
thor from this transitory stage. 

'1 Li-, event happened on the 86th of April 1794. In 
the evening of that day, when some company were de- 
parting, Bruce attended them down stairs; but on the 
steps his foot slipped, and he fell down headlong. He was 
taken up speechless, and remained in a state of insensi- 
bility for eight or nine hours, when he 
/7th of April 1794, in the sixi 



Brace. 



», when he expired on the 
ty-fifth year of hi* age. He 
at Carronhall, on the 20th 




married, for his second wife, 
May 1776, Mary, eldest daughter of 
Fingask. Mrs Brace died in 1784, after a 

the most anectionate assiduity by her husband, 
marriage Mr Bruce had two sons and one daughter. 

The second edition of these travels was published in 
1805. in seven vols. 8vo, with a quarto volume of plates, 
edited by l)r Alexander Murray, who obtained access to 
all his papers, and illustrated the work with a learning 
and research which established his fame as an oriental 
scholar. A third edition wa* published in 1813, which, 
we believe, i* now out of print. 

There never, perhaps, existed a man better qualified 
for the hazardous enterprise he undertook, than Bruce. 
His person was of the largest size, his height exceeding 
six feet, and the bulk as well as the strength of his body 
being proportionally great. He excelled in all personal 
accomplishments, being a hardy, practised, and indefati- 
gable swimmer, trained to exercise and fatigue of every 
kind, while his long residence among the Arabs had given 
him a more than ordinary facility in managing the horse. 
In the use of fire-arms he was so unerring, that in innu- 
merable instances he never failed to hit the mark ; and 
his dexterity in handling the spear and lance on horseback 
aUo i ni( -mi n m n ly great. He was rmt»tcr of most lan- 
guages, understanding the Greek perfectly ; and he was so 
well skilled in oriental literature, that he revised the New 
Testament in the Ethiopic, Samaritan, Hebrew, and Sy- 
riac, making many useful notes and remarks on difficult 
passages. He had applied from early youth to mathema- 
tics, drawing, and astronomy, and had acquired some know- 
ledge of physic and surgery. Hit memory was astonish- 
ingly retentive, and his judgment sound and vigorous. He 
wa* dexterous in negociation, a matter of public business, 
animated with the wannest zeal for the glory of his king 
and country, a physician in the camp or city, a soldier 
Id the field ; whilst, at the same time, his 
took every pre- 
his own repre- 
t hough an impartial judge 
would probably make considerable abatement for the na- 
tural bias of a man drawing his own portrait, yet it cannot 
be denied, that in personal accomplishments Bruce equal- 
led, if he did not excel, moat of his contemporaries; that he 
was distinguished for vigour of understanding, as well a* 
great literary attainments ; and that in active and 
vering intrepidity he may be classed with the i 
characters in any age or country. Thus accumfmsucu, 
Bruce could not but he eminently fitted for an attempt so 
full of difficulty and danger as that of penetrating into the 
heart of Abyssinia; and no one who peruses his account 



was a stranger to fear, though he to 
i to avoid danger. Such, at least, is 1 
on oi ins character : ana ttiougn an n 
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Brachial of the expedition can fail to pay an unfeigned tribute of ad- 
it miration to his intrepidity, manliness, and uncommon dex- 
nruckrr. teritv j n ,, x tricating himself out of situation* the most dan- 
^■"""v*"' pCTou,, a nd alarming, in the course of hia long and hazard- 
ous journey. Not to mention his conduct during his re- 
sidence in Abyssinia, his behaviour at Masuah, Teawa, and 
Sennaar, evinces the uncommon vigour of his mind; but 
it was chiefly during his passage through the Nubian de- 
sert that his" fortitude, courage, and prudence, appeared 
to the greatest advantage. Of his learning and sagacity, 
his delineation of the course of Salomon's fleet from Tor- 
shish to Ophir, his account of the cause of the inundations 
of the Nile, and his comprehensive view of the Abyssinian 
history, afford ample proofs. He expresses throughout all 
his works a deep and lively sense of the care of a superin- 
tending Providence, without whose influence he was con- 
vinced of the futility of all human ability and foresight to 
preserve from danger. He appears to have been a serious 
believer of the truth of Christianity ; and his illustrations 
of some parts of the sacred writings arc original and .'alu- 
■fate. 

nillTCHSAL, a bailiwick in the grand duchy of Ba- 
den, on the Bergstrasaa, near the Rhine, containing, be- 
tides the city from which it takes its name, one city, 
nine villages, and 15,400 inhabitants. The city is on the 
Salzbach, which soon join* the Ithine, in a beautiful situa- 
tion, surrounded by vineyards and gardens. It contains 
5690 industrious inhabitants, occupied in various manu- 
factures. 

BltUCK, a circle in the Austrian province of Steyer- 
mark, extending over 1496 square miles, or 917,440 acres. 
It is situated in a mountainous district, with valleys be- 
tween the ranges, of moderate fertility. In 1H17 it con- 
tained 62,538 inhabitants. The chief place, of the same 
name, at the junction of the river Mur with the Mur?., 
contains about 2000 inhabitants. 

BMUCKKNAL', a city of 1550 inhabitant?, the capital 
of a magistracy of the same name, in the circle of the 
Lower Maine, and kingdom <>f Davariu. It extend* over u 
hundred and nine square miles, and contains, besides the 
city, twenty-two villages, with 9350 inhabitants. It is a 
poor district, yielding little com, but abundance of pota- 
toes. The chief employment of the inhabitants consists 
in making wood ware, especially platters and bowls, and 
some spinning and weaving rlax. 

BKL'CKElt, James, theologian, historian, philologcr, 
and biographer, was born at Augsburg on the 22d of 
January 1696. His father, who was a respectable burgher, 
destined him for the church ; and his own inclinations 
according with his father's wishes, he was sent, at the 
usual age, to pursue his studies in the university of Jena. 
Here he took the degree of master of arts in 1718; and 
in the following year he published his Tentnmen htlroduc- 
tionis in Historian* doctrinte de hit it, in 4 to; a work 
which, having afterwards amplified and completed, he re- 
published under the title of Historia Pliilosopliiai ductrina 
de Ideis, at Augsburg in 17 -J 3. He returned to his na- 
tive city in 1720; but here bis merit having attracted 
envy rather than recompense, he was induced to accept 
of the office of parish minister of Kauf'hevern in 1723. In 
the same year he published a memoir De Vila H Scriptis 
CI. litingeri, Augs. 8vo. His reputation having been at 
length established by these learned works, in 1731 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
and soon afterwards he was invited to Augsburg to fill 
the honourable situation of pastor and senior minister of 
the church of St L'lric. He published in the same year 
three dissertations relating to the history of philosophy, 
under the title of Ofhim Vindtlieum, sire .Veletematum 
Historico-pJulo^cormn triga, Augsburg, 1731, 8vo. Bc- 

vot. V. 



sides several smaller dissertations on biography and li- Bwdy 

terary history, printed at different times, and which he "V*"' 

afterwards collected in his Miscellanea, be published at 

Ulm, in 1737, Netie Zusaetze rerschiedner Vermehrungen, 

Sec. zu den kurtzen Fragen nut der Philosopkischen historic, 

7 vols. 12mo. This work, being a history of philosophy 

in question and answer, contains many details, especially 

in the department of literary history, which he has chosen 

to omit in his greater work on the same subject. He was 

forced by the booksellers, in opposition to his own opinion, 

to adopt the crotematic method, which at that time had 

been rendered pooular by the writings of Hubncr and 

Kamhach. 

In 1741, at Leipsic, appeared the first volume of hia 
great work, Historia Critiica Philosophia, a mundi incuna- 
hnlin ad nostram usque tetutem deducta. Four other pon- 
derous quartos, completing the first edition of this ela- 
borate history, followed in 1744. Such was the success 
of this publication, that the first impression, consisting of 
four thousand copies, was exhausted in twenty-three years, 
when a new and more perfect edition, the consummation 
of the labours of half a century devoted to the history of 
philosophy, was in 1767 given to the world in six volumes 
quarto. The sixth volume, consisting entirely of supple- 
ment and corrections, is applicable to the first as well as 
to the second edition. Of the merits of this work we 
shall speak in the sequel. 

His attention, however, was not wholly occupied by this 
stupendous undertaking. The following books would of 
themselves have been sufficient to exhaust the industry 
of any ordinary author : — Pinacotheca Scriptorum nostra 
<rtate Uteris Ulustrium, &c. Augsburg, 1741-55, folio, in 
five decads. Ehrtn Tempel der Deutschen GeleJtr samkeit 
in irclschen die Jiildnisst gelekrter Maenner unter den 
Deutschen aus dem XV. XVI. und XVII. Jahrhundcrt 
rnifi/estellet, und i/ire Geschichte, &c. outmtrfe* sind, Augs- 
burg. 1747-49, 4to, five decads. Inslitutktnes Historia 
Phdosophica, Leipsic, 1747, 8vo, a second edition, ibid. 
1756; and a third has been published since Brucker's 
death, with a continuation by Professor Born of Leipsic, 
in 1790. Miscellanea Historia Philosophica Literuria 
critivtr olim njyarsim cdita nunc uno Jiisce collecta, Augs- 
burg, 174H, 8vo. Ertte Anfangsgrunde der Philotophit- 
ehen Geschichte, als cin Aussug seiner grossern Wcrhc, 
Zwegte, Ausgidx, Ulm, 1751, Hvo. He likewise superin- 
tended and corrected an edition of Luther's translation of 
the Old and New Testament, with a Commentary extract- 
ed from the writings of th» English theologians, Leipsic, 
I75H-70, folio, six parts. His death ensued before this 
work was finished, which has since been accomplished by 
Teller. He died at Augsburg in 1770; and he may be 
added to the catalogue of Huetius, to prove that literary 
labour is not incompatible w*ith sound health and longe- 
vity. ^Scc Sarii Onomasticon ; Biograpitie UnivcrstUe ; 
Oesner s Isagogt.) 

It is only by his writings on the history of philosophy 
that Bruckcr is now known in the literature of Europe. 
In this study his great work forms an important era, and 
even at the present day it is the most extensive and ela- 
borate upon the subject. It is, however, a work of which 
the defects are great, and its errors have been important 
in their consequences, in proportion to the authority it 
litis acquired. We shall, therefore, hazard a few general 
observations on the defects which chiefly detract from 
the perfection and utility of the Critical History of Phi- 
lost'jihg. 

If llrucker had carried into this study a penetration 
equal to his diligence, and had his general comprehen- 
sion of the scone and nature of the subject correspond- 
ed with the elaborate minutencsa of his details, he would 

in 
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ij.ivc left us a work which might hare had some preten- 
sion* to be considered as a rational history of human 
opinion. He lived, however, at a period when these dif- 
ferent qualities were only beginning to be conjoined, and 
when as yet the history of philosophy 



the history of philosophy had been written 
merely as a chronicle of the passing theories of indivi- 
duals and seels. To give to the science of history a regu* 
lar and connected form, and to arrange the narrative of 
successive events, and still more of successive opinions, 
according to the relation they bear to principles of esta- 
blished influence, was an attempt of which few in that age 
had any conception, and of which Brucker certainly had 
none. In civil history it was then believed that the his- 
torian had fulfilled all* the duties of his office if he strung 
together the events which were known or believed to have 
occurred, in good language, and garnished them occasion- 
ally by a few general reflections on the absolute motives 
of human action. A very different notion is now held of 
the functions of the historian. He who at present attempts 
to write the history of any country, must reflect, before he 
begins, what were the chief occurrences in that history, 
and what were the revolutions which the manners and con- 
tion of that particular nation have undergone. He 
: bear with him, from the commencement to the con- 
clusion of his labours, a constant impression that every oc- 
currence should be more or less considered, not only as it 
took place, and as it bore an influence on contemporary af- 
fairs, but as it may have remotely contributed to the events, 
and the opinions and the character of succeeding times. 
But if this be true in regard to the histories of particular 
nations, it is evident that, by how much the traces of opi- 
nions arc more light and evmiescent than those of events, — 
by how much the speculations of philosophers whose writ- 
ings have either perished or come down to us mutilated 
and obscure, nre more difficult to be appreciated in their 
and connections, and consequences, than the nc- 
i of warriors and statesmen, — by so much the more is 
it necessary in philosophical than in civil history to com- 
bine reasoning with erudition, and to substitute the re- 
searches of the philosopher for the details of the chroni- 
cler. History and philosophy are two different things; 
and he who would write the history of philosophy must 
excel in both. Bacon had long ago required this union, 
and had pointed out the manner in which the historian 
of literature should endeavour to establish those princi- 
ples of connection which constitute the soul and charm 
of such a history ; how, by detecting the union of effects 
and causes, he might be enabled to determine the circum- 
stances favourable or adverse to the sciences ; and how, 
in short, by a species of enchantment he might evoke the 
literary genius of each different age. The fulfilment of this 
plan was, however, far beyond the capacity of Brucker, 
and was an undertaking of which he had even no concep- 
tion. Better qualified by nature and education for amass- 
ing than arranging materials, he devoted his principal at- 
tention to a confused compilation of facts, leaving to others 
their application, the discovery of their mutual connec- 
tions, and the formation of the scattered fragments into 
a whole. 

The merit of his great work consists entirely in the 
on of materials. The reader who would cx- 
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ing those very things which we might reasonably have ex- 
pected would have been the first objects of a rational in- 
quirer, and we are continually disappointed of the infor- 
mation we ore most anxious to acquire. The idle and 
slavish attention which lie has bestowed on previous com- 
pilers, has frequently diverted him from the study of the 
original authors themselves- Quoting the passages of the 
ancients from others, or trusting, perhaps, to the refer- 
ence of an index, he has frequently overlooked those very 
testimonies which could have given us the most authentic 
knowledge of the opinions or characters of ages and indi- 
viduals. He has often presented the authorities he has 
adduced, mutilated or misapplied; and this either fiom 
not having sufficiently studied these passages in their ge- 
neral connection with the system they illustrate, or from 
having been unable to withdraw them from the obscurity 
in which they were involved. He has shown no critical 
sagacity in distinguishing the spurious from the authentic, 
or in balancing the comparative 
He has frequently transcri 
explained the words of the 

taking into account the different value of the same term 
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weight of his authorities, 
where he ought to have 
nal authors ; and without 
t value of the same term 
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tract any rational view of the progress of opinion must per- 
use it with a perpetual commentary of his own thoughts. 
He will find no assistance from his author in forming any 
general views, or in tracing the mutual dependencies of 
the different parts of the subject. Brucker has discover- 
ed the fountains of history, but he has made us drink of 
them without purifying the draught. Even in this respect 
his merit has been greatly overrated. Vast as is the body 
of materials which he has collected, we are always miss- 



in different nations and ages, he has left us to apply a 
doubtful or erroneous meaning to words which might have 
been easily rendered by other expressions, and to suppose 
a distinction in the sense where there only existed a dif- 
ference in the language. The glaring errors, even, which 
occasionally occur in his expositions of the Grecian philo- 
sophy, while they are inconsistent with any critical know- 
ledge of the tongue, would make us suspect that he was 
in the habit of relying on the treacherous aid of transla- 
tions. In short, if we knew nothing more of the ancient 
philosophers than what we acquire from Brucker, we should 
be often obliged to attribute to them opinions so obscure, 
or so absurd, that we must either believe ourselves wrong 
in the interpretation, or be unable to comprehend the 
cause of all the admiration and reverence they have re- 
ceived. 

He has discovered little skill in his analysis of the dif- 
ferent systems of philosophy ; and the confusion of what 
is essential and principal with what is accidental and 
subordinate clearly evinces that these abridgments were 
thrown together while acquiring, in detail, a knowledge 
expressly for the purpose, instead of being the consum- 
mation of a long and familiar meditation on the subjects 
in all their modifications and dependencies. He has dwelt 
with the most irksome minuteness on every unimportant 
and doubtful circumstance in the lives of the philoso- 
phers ; but he has too often overlooked the particular and 
general muses that produced an influence on the desti- 
nies of their philosophy. The aphoristic method which 
he has adopted prevents him from following a consecu- 
tive argument throughout its various windings. The most 
convincing reasoning in his hands loses much of its de- 
monstration and beauty ; and every ingenious paradox 
comes forth from his alembic a mere caput mortuum, — a 
residue from which every finer principle has been expel- 
led. Where the genius of the philosopher is dis< 
more in the exposition and defence than in the 
selection and intrinsic stability of his tenet 
not found the art of doing justice both to the philosopher 
and his opinions, or of conveying to the reader uny con- 
ception of the general value of the original. This hut de- 
fect, it must, however, be acknowledged, is more or less 
inseparable from every abstract of opinions, where it U al- 
ways necessary to separate in some degree what is essen- 
tial to the subject from what is peculiar to the man. He 
has relieved the sterility of his analysis by none of the 
elegancies of which the subject was susceptible. Without 
any pretension to purity, his diction is defective even in 
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Bracket, precision ; and hU sentences, at all timet void of harmony 
v~— ' and grace, are abrupt, and often intricate in their struc- 
ture. 

The person, therefore, who would attempt to write a 
history of philosophy without tho imperfection* of that of 
Brucker, must draw from obscurity many important facts 
hitherto omitted ; he must arrange and combine these in 
a more perspicuous order ; and, above all, he 
the opinions he shall thus relate and methodise 
accurate criticism. He ought not to write of Peripate- 
tics like a disciple of Aristotle, of Platonists like a pupil 
of Proclus, nor of tho doctrines of the Porch like a follower 
of Zeno. Still less must he compare the tenets of one 
sect by the principles of another | or endeavour to estimate 
doctrines, dubious in themselves, by reference to a stand- 
ard equally arbitrary and contingent. He must place 
himself, to use the language of Lucretius, upon the high- 
est pinnacle of the temple of science, from which be may 
look calmly back, and compare and study the doctrines of 
all these departed gages, without being himself involved 
in the partialities of particular sects « 



Dvspiccre uncle quest alios, psssimque rUlere 
Errure, atque vUra palsnU-u qimri-rc vcri. 

He must honour the genius of all alike, and believe that 
all are deserving of commendation, although all are more 
or less subject to error. He ought, in short, to be a phi- 
losopher superior even to the prejudices of philosophy. 

If we take a survey of what has been attempted since 
the death of Brucker in accomplishing a more perfect his- 
tory of philosophy, we shall find that more has been done 
in illustrating the philosophical tenets of particular sects, 
or the progress of particular portions of science, than in 
giving a comprehensive view of the general history of 
thought. In France, in Italy, and in our own country, those 
who have laboured in this department, far from being able 
to correct the errors of Brucker, have, in general, through 
defect of erudition, been wholly indebted to his industry 
for their materials, and have been content to rely on his 
accuracy with more than Pythagorean faith. If we except 
some ingenious speculations, which are more of the nature 
of philosophical essays on the history of philosophy, and 
which endeavour rather to illustrate the general spirit than 
to detail the particular opinions of the philosophers, there 
is nothing valuable on this subject to be found in the lite- 
rature of these countries. Among the learned of his own 
enjoyed a very distinguished 
ins, while they were the most 
" ive had the honour of 
J endeavouring to supply- 
to them especially for many va- 
ory of particular portions of 
philosophy, in which we find at length a profound reason- 
ing united to an extensive and original erudition. The 
works of Mciners, Fulleborn, Ticdmann, and perhaps 
Buhle, deserve especially to be distinguished. An under- 
taking, however, which, from the extent of its plan, as well 
as the ability of its execution, claims particular notice, is 
the History of Phiiomjthy, by Professor Tenneman of Jena. 
This work, as far as it is completed, affords us the most 
accurate, the most minute, and the most rational view we 
yet possess of tbe different systems of philosophy, in their 
intrinsic and relative bearings. The author has not only 
given us a minute analysis of each system, the result of a 
profound and familiar study of tbe original philosopher, 
but he has also displayed to us his philosophy, divested 
of its peculiarities, and compared with others by a gene- 
ral and impartial review. Tin- main defect of this work, 
at least in reference to readers not German, is, that, like 
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cal philosophy as the vantage-ground from which to make 
his survey of all former systems. Tims the continual re- 
ference to the peculiar doctrines of the school of Kant, 
and the adoption ofits language, render it frequently im- 
possible for those who have not studied the dark works of 
this modern Hcraclitus to understand the strictures of Ten- 
neman on the systems even of Aristotle or Plato. ( v. v.) 

BRUGES, a city, the capital of the province of East 
Flanders, and of the circle, containing seven cantons and 
seventv-six communes, to which it gives the same name, 
in the 'Netherlands. At one period it was the greatest 
commercial city in Europe: and though, from political 
events, its importance has been reduced, the remains of 
its ancient wealth are visible in the houses and public 
buildings. It stands on the canal which passes from Ghent 
to the sea at Ostend, and which is navigable for large flat- 
bottomed barks. It is still a manufacturing city of con- 
siderable industry, producing a variety of goods in linen, 
woollen, and silk, and furnishing many articles, chiefly for 
home consumption. The land around it is brought to the 
highest possible state of cultivation, and furnishes ample 
stores of necessaries to the dense population. The churches, 
especially that of Notre Dame, ure objects of curiosity to 
all visitors, as well as the Gothic town-house and the hall 
of justice. The inhabitants are about 35,000. Long. 3. 
7. 47. E. LaU 51. l& 40. N. 

BRUIN, John- de, professor of natural philosophy and 
mathematics at Utrecht, was born at Gorcum m 1(320. 
He had uncommon skill in dissecting animals, and was a 
great lover of experiments. He also made observations 
in astronomy. He published dissertations De ri altrice ; 
De corporum gravitate et levitate ; De cognitione Dei nutu- 
rtili ; De lurit causa et nrigine, &c. He had a dispute 
with Isaac Vossius, to whom he wrote a letter, printed at 
Amsterdam in Ki'.m, wherein he criticises Vossius's book 
De Xatura et PropriHate Lucia, and strenuously maintains 
the hypothesis of Descartes. He died in 1(575, after he 
had been professor twenty-three years; and his funeral 
oration was pronounced four days after by M. Grwvis. 

BRUMALlA, in Roman Antiquity, festivals of Bacchus, 
celebrated twice a year, the first on the 12th of the ka- 
lends of March, and the other on the 18th of the kalends 
of November. They were instituted by Romulus, who, 
during these feasts, used to entertain the senate. Among 
the heathen festivals which the primitive Christians were 
much inclined to observe, Tcrtullian mentions the brumtc 




BRUMOY, Petf.b, a I 
166H, distinguished himself in his youth by his talentt for 
the belles lettrcs ; and during his whole life was beloved 
for his probity, his virtue, and the goodness of his heart. 
He wrote many works, the most considerable of which is 
his Theatre of'the Greeks, lie died at Paris in 1742. 

BRL'N, Cuables le, was descended of a family of dis- 
tinction in Scotland, and born in the year 1619. His fa- 
ther was a statuary by profession. He discovered, it is 
said, such an early inclination for painting, that at three 
years of age he used to take coals, and design on the 
hearths and sides of the chimney, only by the light of the 
fire ; and ut twelve he drew the picture of his uncle so 
well that it still passes for a fine piece. His father being 
employed in the gardens at Scquicr, and having brought 
his son along with him, the chancellor of that name took 
a liking to him, and placed him with Simon Vouet, an 
eminent painter. He was afterwards sent to Fountainbleau 
to copy some of Ruphael's pieces. Hie chancellor sent him 
next to Italy, and supported him there for six years. Le 
Brun, in his return, met with the celebrated Pousain, by 
whose conversation he greatly improved himself in his art, 
ndship with him which 
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only with their lives. A painting of St Stephen, which he 
finished in 1651, raited hi* reputation to the highest pitch. 
Soon alter tins the king, upon the representation of M. 
Colbert, made him his first painter, and conferred on him 
the order of St Michael. His majesty employed two 
hours every day to see him work while he was painting 
the family of Darius at Fontaincbleau. About the year 
WfrJ he began his five large pieces of the history of Alex- 
ander the Great, in which he is said to have set the ac- 
tions of that famous conqueror in a more glorious light 
than Quint us Curtius has done in his history. He pro- 
cured several advantages for the royal academy of paint- 
ing and sculpture at Paris, and formed the plan of another 
for the students of his own nation at Rome. There was 
scarcely any thing done for the advancement of the line 
arts in which he was not consulted. It was through the 

cave him the direc- 



: of M. Colbert that the king gi 
tion of all his works, particularly of his royal 
at the Gobelins, where he had a handsome house with a 
gned to him. He was also made direc- 
' of the royal academy, and showed the 
to encourage the line arts in France. He 
with a vast inventive genius, which extend- 
ed itself to arts of every kind ; and he was well acquainted 
with the manners and history of all nations. Besides his 
extraordinary talents, his manners were so polished, and 
his address so pleasing, that he attracted the regard and 
affection of the whole court of France, where, by the 
places and pensions conferred on him by the king's libe- 
rality, he made a very considerable figure. Lc Brim was 
the author of two treatises, one on physiognomy, and the 
other on the different characters of the passions. He died 
•t Paris in 109O. 

BRUNDUSIUM, or Hitvh: - n m. See Brindisi. 
BHUNN, a circle in the Austrian province of Moravia, 
extending over 1815 square miles, or 1,1 16,600 acres. It 
comprehends thirteen cities, with their respective suburbs, 
fifty-six market-towns, 649 villages, and 52,143 houses. 
The inhabitants amounted in the year 1823 to 354,175. 
The northern part of the circle is a portion of the Moravian 
mountain range, which yields abundant mineral riches. 
Between the mountains the land is highly productive in 
corn and cattle. It is the chief manufacturing district of 
the imperial dominions, and produces good woollen, linen, 
and cotton goods of all descriptions. The city of Brunn 
is the capital of the circle of thut name, as well as of the 
province of Moravia. It stands at the junction of the river 
Zwittawa with the Schwartza. It is fortified, but in too 
weak and ancient a way to be now defensible, and the ci- 
tadel, from neglect, is falling to decay. The situation is 
very picturesque, and the buildings arc magnificent, but the 
streets rather narrow. It is on the whole the most pleas- 
ing city in the Austrian dominions, Its trade is very ex- 
tensive. Its manufactures are chiefly line woollen and 
linen goods ; it is also the principal mart for the exchange 
of the commodities of die Bouth and north of Europe, and 
is benefited by the excellent roads through it to Vienna 
and Italy on the one hand, and to Poland, Prussia, and 
8«xony on the other. The increase of inhabitants bus 
been rapid. In the vcar 1814 thev were 25.700, and in 
the vcar 1827 they amounted to 33,350. Long. 10. 30. 
30. E. Lit, 49. 11. 32. N. 

BRUNO, Jordaso, was born at Nola, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and about the vcar 1582 begun to call in ques- 
tion some of the tenets of the Romish church, which oc- 
casioned his retiring to Geneva ; but after two years stay 
there he expressed his aversion to Calvinism in such a 
manner that he was expelled the city. After having staid 
some time at Lyons, Toulouse, and Paris, he came to Lon- 
don, and continued two years in the house < 
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of M. Castle- which 
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nau, the French ambassador. He was very well received Brunswick 
by Queen Elizabeth and the politer part of the court. His II 
principal friends were Sir Philip Sidney and SirFulkGre- Brussels, 
ville. With these and some others of their club Bruno " — 1 
held assemblies; but as they treated of subjects of a very 
delicate nature, which could not suit the taste or capacity 
of every body, they kept the door always shut, and none 
but select persons were admitted into their company. At 
Sir Philip's request he composed his Spaedo delta litttia 
Triumplmnte, which was printed in 8vo, 1584, and dedi- 
cated to that gentleman. From England he went to Wit- 
tembcrg, and thence to Prague, where he printed several 
tracts, in which he openly avowed atheistical principles. 
After visiting some other towns in Germany, lie made a 
tour to Venice, where he was apprehended by order of 

burnt It the stake on the 9th February I600. g ^ ntnCt ' 

BRUNSWICK, Duchy or. Sec German 

Bntrx-swicK, a city, t 
name, in Germany. It is situated on the I 
river Okcr, which joins the Alter, and then falls into the 
Wescr. It is an open place, the fortifications having been 
demolished and converted into puhlic walks. It is a well- 
built city, on a fruitful plain. The palace, in the ancient 
German style, is large, inelegant, and incommodious. 
There arc eleven churches, of which nine, including the 
cathedral, are allotted to the Lutheran worship, and one 
each to the Culholics and the Reformed. The number of 
inhabitants in 1S27 was 30,200. These find employment 
partly in the trades and professions arising from the seat 
of government, partly from the trade created by the great 
fairs annually held, but chiefly from manufactures of al- 
most every kind of commodity, the principal of which is 
perhaps that of brewing beer and vinegar, and the distil- 
lation of com. There are several cabinets, museums, lib- 
raries, and collections of pictures belonging to or under 
the patronage of the duke. Long. 10. 20. 22. E. Lat. 52. 
15. 35. N. 

Biunswick, a post-town of Maine, in Cumberland 
county, United States. It is situated on the south-west 
side of the Androscoggin, and contains 2931 inhabitants. 
Long. 69. 55. W. ImU 43. 53. N. 

BKUNTISLAKD. See BwwrtttAatv 

BRUSH, an assemblage of hairs and hogs' bristles, fas- 
tened in the holes of a wooden handl? or board, pierced 
for that purpose, and serving to cleanse divers bodies by 
rubbing therewith. The manner of making brushes is by 
folding (he hair or bristle in two, bringing it by means of 
a packthread, which is engaged in the fold, through the 
holes with which the wood is pierced all over, and after- 
wards fastening it therein with glue. When the holes are 
thus filled, the ends of the hair are cut to make the sur- 
face even. 

SkmimtM'l Ukvsii is made of wild boars' bristles, and 
serves to lav the wool or imp of cloth, after shearing it 
for the la-st time. 

But mi, among painters, a larger and coarser kind of 
pencil, made of hogs' bristles, w herewith to lay the colours 
on their large piece*. The Chinese painter's brush con- 
sists of the stalk of u plant, whose fibres being fretted at 
both ends, and tied again, serve for a brush. 

BRUSSELS, a city, one of the capitals of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, and, till the separation of Holland 
with Belgium, alternately with the Hague the seat of 
the government. It is also the capital of the province 
of South lirabaut, and of the circle, containing ten can- 
tons ami a hundred and twenty-nine communes, which 
takes its name. It is built partly on a plain through which 
the river Scnnc rims, and partly on the side of a hill 
- above it. The buildings in the lower part or 
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old town are larger, and, though of antique forms, hand 

but the upper or new town it one of the 
splendid collection of building* to be found on 
the Continent. The park, near to whic" 
, the houset of the legislature, and 



that they arc animated by evil 



s found on any part of The opinion of Descartes was probably inv 

which arc the royal least adopted, by him, to refute two great obj 

the houtca or the legislature, and the dwellings of against the immortality of the souls of brutes, 

of the firtt rank, it a very pleating object. The allowed to have any ; the other 



lie buildings are the town-house, with a beau- 
tiful tower three hundred and sixty-five feet in height, the 
theatre, the arsenal, the church of St Gudule, the cathe- 
dral, and the church of the Capuchins. Brussels is a 
manufacturing city of great activity. It has long been 
celebrated for its lace and its carpets ; but though the de- 
mand for these goods hat rather diminished, there have 
been substituted others whose demands exceed theirs. 
Very extensive establishments have been formed for 
making cotton goods of all kinds, woollens of a superior 
quality, hats, paper, glass, soap, starch, chemical prepara- 
tions, and various minute articles for dress and furniture. 
There arc, besides, distilleries, refineries for salt and sugar, 
and several large breweries. Coach-making is a very im- 
portant branch of industry, and all kinds of carriages are 
elegantly built. This trade employs many hundreds of work- 
men. There are in Brussels establishments for the pro- 
motion of learning, science, and the fine arts, with collec- 
tions of paintings, and a valuable library of 120,000 vo- 
lumes. With the exception of London, no city in Europe 
has made to great progress, either in extent, in wealth, 
or in embellishments, as Brussels. The population in 
1814 was 72,000, but it is now 100,000. Long. 4. 10. 10. E. 
Lat 50. 69. 50. N. 

BRUTE, a general name for all animals except man- 
kind. 

Among brutes the monkey kind bear the nearest resem- 
blance to man, both in the external shape and internal 
structure, but more in the former than in the latter. In 
the monkey kind the highest and the nearest approach to 
the likeness of man it the ourang outang, or lumo Syl- 



guage qf Bouts, he 
spirits or devils. 

invented, or at 
jections: one 
if they were 
the goodness of 

God, in suffering creatures who had never sinned to be 
subjected to so many miseries. The arguments in favour 
of it may be stated as follow : 1. It it certain that a num- 
ber of human actions arc merely mechanical, because they 
are done imperceptibly to the agent, and without any di- 
rection from the will, which are to be ascribed to the im- 
pression of objects and the primordial disposition of the 
machine, wherein the influence of the soul has no share ; 
of which number are all habits of the bodv acquired from 
the reiteration of certain actions. In nil such circum- 
stances human beings are no better than automata. 2. 
There arc some natural movements so involuntary that 
we cannot restrain them ; for example, that admirable 
mechanism ever on the watch to preserve an equilibrium 
when we stoop, bend, or incline our bodies in any way, 
and when we walk upon a narrow plunk. 3. The natural 
liking for, and antipathy against, certain objects, uhich in 
children precede the power of knowing and discriminating 
them, and which sometimes in grown persons triumph 
over all the efforts of reason, are all phenomena to be ac- 
counted for from the wonderful mechanism of the body, 
and are so many cogent proofs of that irresistible influ- 
ence which objects have on the human frame. 4. Every 
one knows how much our passions depend on the degree 
of motion into which the blood is put. and the reciprocal 
impressions caused by the animal spirits between the 
heart and brain, that urc so closely connected by their 1 
nerves ; and if such effects may be produced by such sim- 
ple mechanical means as the mere increase of motion in 
the blood, without any direction of the will, wc are not to 
wonder at the actions of brutes being the effects only of 
(See Mammalia.) The structure and economy a refined mechanism, without thought or perception. 5. 
of brutes moke the objects of what is called Comparative A further proof will arise from a consideration of the many 
Anatomy. (See vol. iii. page 1, of* this work.) wonderful effects which even the ingenuity of men has 

Philosophers have been much puzzled about the cssen- contrived to bring about by mechanical means ; the an- 




tcrittics of brutes, by whicli they may be dis- droide, for instance, of Mr Kempcll, which played at chtss. 
from man. Some define a brute to be nn am- Now it is not to be questioned but thut the mechanism of 



not rtsiWc, or a living creator* incapable of laughter ; 

The Peripatetics allowed 
re power, but denied them a 
The Platonists allowed 

though in a degree less pure and refined than that of 
Lactantius allows every thing to brutes which men have, 
except a sense of religion ; and even this has been ascribed 
to them by some sceptics. Descartes maintained that 
brutes are mere inanimate machines, absolutely destitute 
not only of reason, but of all thought and perception, and 
that all their actions are only consequences of the exqui- 
site mechanism of their bodies. This system, however, is 
much older than Descartes ; it was borrowed by him from 
Gomez Pereira, a Spanish physician, who employed thirty 
years in composing o treatise which he entitled Anioniana 
Margarita, from the Christian names of his father and 
mother. It was published in 1554; but his opinion had 
not the honour ot gaining partizans, nor even of being re- 
futed, to that it died with him. Even Pereira seems not 
to have been the inventor of this notion, something like 
it having been held by several of the ancients, as wc find 
from Plutarch and St Augustin. Others who rejected 
the Cartesian hypothesis, have maintained that brutes are 
endowed with a soul essentially inferior to that of men ; 
and to this soul some have allowed immortality, others not. 
And, Lastly, in a treatise published by one Bougcant, a 
entitled A Pkihmpnical Amusement on the Lan- 



the body of the meanest animal infinitely surpasses that of 
Mr Kempell's machine ; and what can be the consequence 
of this, but that the actions of thut animal must be pro- 
more surprising than those of the wooden 
chess player ': See Andiuudes and Automaton. 

The above is a short abstract of all the arguments that 
are brought in favour of the Cartesian system ; but they 
are evidently very far from being conclusive. They are 
deficient, in the first place, because, though w e allow them 
in the utmost extent the Cartesians themselves can de- 
tire, they prove only the possibility of brutes being inani- 
mate, and that the power of God actually could produce 
such and such actions from inanimate machines; but that 
he has actually done so, they have not the least tendency 
to prove. In the second place, the Cartesian argument is 
insufficient, because it has no limits, and knows not where 
to stop. By the same method of arguing ever}' man 
might prove his neighbour to be an inanimate machine ; for 
though every individual be conscious of his own thoughts, 
he is not so of those of his neighbours ; and it no more ex- 
ceeds the power of (iod to cause an inanimate machine to 
perform the actions of a man than those of a beust. Neither 
are the two objections which the hypothesis is calculated 
to answer to be at all admitted as arguments in its favour. 
They are, 1. That if we allow brutes to have souls, they 
must be immaterial, and consequently immortal ; and, 2. 
It teems a contradiction to the goodness of God to think 
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that he should subject innocent creatures to such a mul- 
titude of evils as we see the brute creation endure in this 
world. The first of these is productive of no bad conse- 
quences to us, though it should be granted ; and if it is 
supposed that the brute creatures arc really immortal, the 
second objection vanishes, because, in the enjoyment of 
endless felicity, ull temporary afflictions, how severe soever, 
must be swallowed up as though they had never been. 

As ton positive proof on theothcrside, namely, that brutes 
are really endowed with sensation and consciousness, 
there is undoubtedly the same evidence for the sensibility 
of brutes that there is for that of mankind. We see brutes 
avoid pain as much as wc do ; and we likewise sec them 
seek for pleusure, and express their happiness in the en- 
joyment of certain things by signs not at all equivocal. 
Therefore, though we grant the possibility of all this being 
the effect of mere mechanism, yet, as wc are conscious 
that in ourselves similar effects are produced by a sen- 
tient principle, we have all the reason in the world to con- 
clude that in brutes they arc likewise derived from a prin- 
ciple of sensation, especially seeing wc know of no kind 
ot mechanism in any other part of nature which produces 
any thing like the effects just mentioned ; and until we 
ace that a mechanism of this kind does take place in some 
part of nature, we have no reason to suppose it in any. 
A« to those actions of the human body in which it 
to move spontaneously, like an automaton, without the 
direction of the mind or will, it is almost superfluous to 
observe, that they were not performed in this manner ori- 
ginally, but required very great exertions of the will and 
intellectual faculty before the body could be brought to 
perform them easily ; so that from these nothing can be 
inferred. Add to this, that divine revelation sets forth to 
us in many places the brute creation as objects of mercy, 
which could not be done without the highest absurdity, if 
they were not really capable of feeling pleasure and pain 
as well as wc. 

The most rational opposers of the Cartesian scheme 
maintain that brutes arc endowed with a principle of sen- 
nation as well as we, though of an inferior nature to ours. 
Great disputes, however, have arisen on this subject, some 
maintaining that the soul of brutes is merely sensitive, 
and tliat they arc altogether destitute of reflection and 
understanding ; other*, that they not only reason, but 
make a better use of it titan men do. That the brutes 
are endowed only with sensation, and totally destitute of 
all power of reflection, or even reasoning, is what can by 
no means be maintained on good grounds ; neither can it 
be asserted that they act entirely from instinct or a blind 
propensity to certain things without knowing why or 
wherefore. In numberless instances, needless to be men- 
tioned here, but which will readily occur to every reader, 
it is evident that education will get the better ot many of 
the natural instincts of brutes, which could never be the 
case were they absolutely incapable of reasoning. On the 
other hand, it is equally certain that they are by no means 
capable of education in the same degree that men are, 
neither are the rational exertions of beasts at all to be 



supposition than that the soul or sentient principle of brutes 
is somehow or other inferior in its nature to that of man ; s 
but still it is a sentient principle, capable of perceptions as 
quick as our own, and in many instances much more so. 

Father Uougeant supports his opinion of the spirits of 
brute creatures being devils in the following manner: — 
Having proved at large that beasts naturally have under- 
standing, he says, " Reason naturally inclines us to be- 
lieve that beasts have a spiritual soul ; and the only tiling 
that opposes this sentiment is the consequences that might 
be inferred from it. If brutes have a soul, that soul must 
be either matter or spirit ; it must be one of the two, and 
yet you dare affirm neither. You dare not say it is mat- 
ter, because you must then necessarily suppose matter 
to be capable of thinking; nor will you say that it is spi- 
rit, this opinion bringing with it consequences contrary to 
the principles of religion; and this, among others, that 
would differ from beasts only " 
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by tl 

the very I 
elude all 

a spiritual soul without 
striking at the doctrines of religion, it is evident that my 
system, being moreover the most agreeable to reason, is 
the only warrantable hypothesis. Now I shall, and can 



with those of the meanest savages. One 
l of this is in the use of the element of 
age nations have known how to make 
this element subservient to their purjwses ; or if some 
have been found who have been entirely ignorant of its 
existence, they have quickly learned Us uses on seeing it 
employed by others ; but though many of the brute crea- 
tures are delighted with warmth, and have opportunities 
every day of seeing how fire is supplied with fuel, and 
thereby preserved, it never was known that one of them 
attempted to preserve a fire by this means. This shows a 

" " j upon any other 



Therefore, if I 
if I can assign to 



only warrantable hypothe 
do it, with tbe greatest ease imaginable. I 
means, by the same method, to explain many very obscure 
passages in the holy Scripture, and to resolve some very 
great difficulties which are not well confuted. This we 
shall unfold in a more particular manner. 

" Religion teaches us that the devils, from the very 
moment they had sinned, were reprobate, and that they 
were doomed to burn for ever in hell ; but the church has 
not yet determined whether they do actually endure the 
torments to which they arc condemned. It may then be 
thought tint they do not yet suffer them, and that the exe- 
cution of the verdict brought against them is reserved for 
the day of the final judgment. Now, what I pretend to infer 
from hence is, that, till doomsday comes, God, in order 
not to suffer so many legions of reprobate spirits to be of 
no use, has distributed them through the several spaces 
of tbe world, to serve the designs of his providence, and 
make his omnipotence to appear. Some continuing in 
their natural state, busy themselves in tempting men, in 
seducing and tormenting them, either immediately, as 
Job's devil, and those that lay hold of human bodies, or 
by the ministry of sorcerers or phantoms. These wicked 
spirits are those whom the Scripture calls the poicert of 
darkneis, or the potrert 1 7 the air. God, with the others, 
makes millions of beasts of all kinds, which serve for the 
uses of men, which till the universe, and cause the wis- 
dom and omnipotence of the Creator to be admired. By 
that means I can easily conceive, on the one hand, how 
the devils can tempt us; and, on the other, how beasts 
can think, know, have sentiments, and a spiritual soul, 
without any way striking at the doctrines of religion. I 
am no longer surprised to see them have forecast, me- 

wond'er at {hefr having no more, since their soul very 
likely is more perfect than < 
son of this; it is because, in I 
the operations of the mind are < 
organs of the machine to which it is 
organs being grosser and less perfect than in us, it fol- 
lows that the knowledge, the thoughts, and the other spi- 
ritual operations of the beasts, must of course be less per- 
fect than ours ; and if these proud spirits know their own 
dismal state, what a humiliation must it be to them thus 
to sec themselves reduced to the condition of beasts I 
Rut whether they know it or not, so shameful a degrada- 
tion is still, with regard to them, the | ' 
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; it is an anticipated 



divine vengeance I ju»t 
hell." 

Having mentioned the prejudices against this hypothe- 
sis, such particularly as the pleasure which people of 
nense and religion take in beast* and birds, especially all 
aorta of domestic animals, he proceeds, " Do we love 
beast* for their own sokes ? No. As they are altogether 
strangers to human society, they can have no other ap- 
pointment but that of being useful and amusing. And 
what care we whether it be a devil or any other creature 
that amuses us? The thought of it, far from shocking, 
pleases me mightily. I with gratitude admire the good- 
ness of the Creator, who gave me so many little devils to 
serve and amuse mc. If 1 am told that the«e poor devils 
arc doomed to suffer eternal tortures, I admire God's de- 
crees, but I have no manner of share in that dreadful sen- 
tence ; I leave the execution of it to the sovereign judge ; 
and, notwithstanding this, I live with my little devils as 1 
do with a multitude of people, of whom religion informs 
me that a great number shall be damned. But the cure 
of a prejudice is not to be effected in a moment ; it is 
done by time and reflection : give me leave, then, lightly 
to touch upon this difficulty, in order to observe a very 
important thing to you. 

" Persuaded as we are that beasts have intelligence, 
we not all of us a thousand times pitied them for the 



excessive evils which the majority of them are exposed 
to, and in reality suffer? How unhappy is the condition 
of horses ! we arc apt to say upon 




the dog whom they are breaking for hunting ! 



How dismal is the fate of beasts living in woods ! they 
are perpetually exposed to the injuries of the weather; 
always seized with apprehensions of becoming the prey of 
hunters, or of some wilder animal ; for ever obliged, after 
long fatigue, to look out for some poor insipid food ; often 
suffering cruel hunger; and subject, moreover, to illness 
and death 1 If men are subject to a multitude of mise- 
ries that overwhelm them, religion acquaints us with the 
reason of it, viz. the being born sinners. Hut what 
crimes can beasts have committed by birth to be subject 
to evils so very cruel? What are we, then, to think of 
die horrible excesses of miseries undergone by beasts ? 
miseries, indeed, far greater than those endured by men. 
This is, in any other system, an incomprehensible mys- 
tery ; whereas nothing is more easy to be conceived from 
the system I propose. The rebellious spirits deserve a 
punishment still more rigorous, and happy it is for them 
that their punishment is deferred. In a word, God's good- 
ness is vindicated, man himself is justified ; for what right 
can we have, without necessity, and often in the way of 
mere diversion, to take away the lives of millions of beasts, 
if God had not authorized us so to do ? And beasts being as 
sensibte as ourselves of pain and death, how could a just 
and merciful God have given man that privilege, if they were 
not so many guilty victims of the divine vengeance? 

" But hear still something more convincing, and of 
greater consequence. Beasts hy nature are extremely vi- 
cious. We know well that they never sin, because they 
arc not free; but this is the only condition wanting to 
make them sinners. The voracious birds and beasts of 
' insects of one and the same spe- 
Cats are perfidious and un- 



cus devour one another. Cats ore perhd 
grateful, moukcys are mischievous, and dogs envious. All 
beast* in general are jealous and revengeful to excess, 
not to mention many other vices we observe in them; 
and at the same time that they arc by nature so very vi- 
cious, they have, say we, neither the liberty nor any helps 
to resist the bias that hurries them into so many bad ac- 
tions. They are, according to the schools, necessitated 



to do evil, to disconcert the general order, to commit 
whatever is most contrary to the notion we have of nalu- v 
ral justice and to the principles of virtue. What mon- 
sters are these in a world originally created for order and 
justice to reign in ? This is, in good part, what formerly 
persuaded the Mnnicheans that there were of necessity 
two orders of things, one good and the other bad : and 
that the beasts were not the work of the good principle : 
a monstrous error ! Hut how then shall we believe that 
beasts came out of the hands of their Creator with quali- 
ties so very strange ! If man is so very wicked and cor- 
rupt, it is because he has himself through sin perverted 
the happy nature that (tod had given him at his creation. 
Of two things then we must say one ; either that God has 
taken delight in making beasts so vicious as they are, and 
of givinc us in them models of what is most shameful in 
the world ; or that they have, like man, original sin, which 
has perverted their primitive nature. 

" The first of these propositions finds very difficult ac- 
cess to the mind, and is an express contradiction to the 
holy Scriptures, which say, that whatever came out of 
God's hands at the time of the creation of the world was 
good, yea very good. Wliat good can there be in a 
monkey's being so very mischievous, a dog so full of envy, 
a cat so malicious ? But then many authors have pre- 
tended that beasts, before man s fall, were different from 
what they are now ; and that it was in order to punish 
that they became so wicked. But this opinion is a 
supposition, of which there is not the least footstep 
in holy Scripture. It is a pitiful subterfuge to elude a 
real difficulty. This at most might be said of the beasts, 
with whom man has a sort of correspondence ; but not at 
all of the birds, fishes, and insects, which have no manner 
of relation to him. We must then have recourse to the 
second proposition, thut the nature of beasts has, like that 
of man, been corrupted by some original sin : another hy- 
pothesis, void of foundation, and equally inconsistent with 
reason and religion, in all the systems which have been hi- 
therto espoused concerning the souls of beasts. What party- 
are we to take ? Why, admit of my system, and all is ex- 
plained. The souls of beasts are refractory spirits, which 
nave made themselves guilty towards God. The sin in 
beasts is no original sin ; it is a personal crime, which has 
corrupted and perverted their nature in its whole sub- 
stance; hence all the vices and corruption we observe in 
them, though they can be no longer criminal, because 
God, by irrevocably reprobating them, has at the same 
time divested them of their liberty." 

Tlu^c quotations contain the strength of Father Bou- 
geant's hypothesis, which also has had its followers ; but 
the reply to it is very obvious. Beasts, though remarkably 
mischievous, arc not completely so ; they arc in many in- 
stances capable of gratitude and love, which devils cannot 
possibly be. The very same passions which are implanted 
in the brutes exist in the human nature ; and if we choose 
to argue from the existence of those passions, and the as- 
cendency they at some times have over mankind, we may 
say with as great justice that the souls of men arc devils, 
as that the souls of brutes are devils. All that can reason- 
ably be inferred from the greater prevalency of the malig- 
nant passions among the brute* than among men, is, that 
the* former have less rationality than men; and accord- 
ingly it is found that among savages, who exercise their 
reason less than other men, every species of barbarity is 
practised without being deemed a cri 
On the present subject there is a 
tise in German, published by Profes: 
the title of " Researches designed to show what the brute 
certainly art not, and also what they probably 
That they are not machines, he proves with more 
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detail than seemed necessary for refuting a hypothesis order to draw away the dogs from her helpless < 
I equally tend to make us all machines. It is the time of nidificalion the most feeble birds w 
the half-reasoning elephant cannot be deem- the most rapacious. All the hirundiocs of a 
ed a machine by us, from any otiier consideration than up in arms at the sight of a hawk, whom they will "j 
that he goes upon four feet, while we go upon two; and cute till he leaves that district. A very exact < ' 
he might as well take us for mere machines, because wo has often remarked, that a pair of ravens nestling in the 
go upon two feet, while he goes upon four. rock of Gibraltar would suffer no vulture or eagle to rest 

But if animals are not mere machines, what are they ? near their station, but would drive them from the hill with 
Manifestly sensitive beings with an immaterial principle ; amazing fury : even the blue thrush, at the season of 
and thinking or reasoning biings to u certain degree. In breeding, would dart out from the clefts of the rocks to 
certain classes of animals this appears evident to our au- chase away the kestrel or the sparrow-hawk. If you stand 
thor, who seems to have observed with great sagacity and near the nest of a bird that has young, she will not be in- 
attention tlnir various operations and proceedings, their duced to betray them by an inadvertent fondness, but will 
ways and menus, &c. 1 M thinks it impossible to deduce wait about at a distance with meat in her mouth for an hour 
this variety nl* action, in any animals, il we except those together. The fly-catcher builds every year in the vinei 

that grow on the walls of my house. A pair of these little 
birds had one year inadvertently placed their nest on a 
naked bough, perhaps in a shady time, not being aware of 
the inconvenience that followed ; but a hot sunny season 
coming on before the brood was half fledged, the reflec- 
tion of the wall became insupportable, and must inevitably 
have destroyed the tender young, had not affection sug- 
gested an expedient, and prompted the parent-birds to 
hover over the nest all the hotter hours, while with wings 
expanded and mouths gaping for breath they screened off 
the heat from their suffering offspring. A further instance 
I once saw of notable sagacity in a willow-wren, which had 
built in a bank in my fields. This bird a friend and my- 
self had observed as she sat in her nest ; but were parti- 
cularly careful not to disturb her, though we saw she eved 
us with some degree of jealousy. Some days after, as we 
passed that way, we were desirous of remarking how this 
brood went on ; but no nest could be found, till I happen- 
ed to take up a large bundle of long green moss, as it were 
carelessly thrown over the nest in order to dodge the eye 
of any impertinent intruder." (White's Natural Hhlonj 
of Sriltorue.y 

A wonderful spirit of sociality in the brute creation, in- 



of the lowest classes in the gradation of intelligence, from 
a general and uniform Instinct- For they accommodate 
their operations to limes and circumstances. They com- 
bine ; they choose the fiivour-.ible moment ; they avail 
themselves of the occasion, and seem to receive instruc- 
tion by experience. Many of their operations announce 
reflection : the bird repairs a shattered nest, instead of con- 
gtructing instinctively a new one; the hin who has been 
robbed of her eggs changes her place in order to lay the 
remainder with more security; the cat discovers both 
care and artifice in concealing her kittens. Again, it is 
evident that on many occasions animals know their faults 
and mistakes, and correct them ; they sometimes contrive 
the most ingenious methods of obtaining their ends, and 
when one method fails have recourse to another ; and 
they have, without doubt, a kind of language for the mu- 
tual communication of their ideas. Hon is nil this to lie 
accounted for, says our author, unless we suppose them 
endowed with the powers of perceiving, thinking, remem- 
bering, comparing, and judging ? They have these powers, 
indeed, in a degree inferior to that - in which they arc pos- 
sessed by the human species, and form classes below them 
in the graduated scale of intelligent beings. Hut still it 



seems to our author unreasonable to exclude them from dependent of sexual attachment, has been frequently re- 

with company, will 
the 



the place which the principles of sound philosophy, and marked. Many horses, though quiet 
facts ascertained by constant observation, assign to them not stay one minute in a field by themselves; nor 
in the great and diversified sphere of life, sensation, and strongest fences restrain them." A horse has beei 
intelligence. He docs not, however, consider them as to leap out at a stable window through which di 
beings whose actions are directed to moral ends, nor con- thrown, after company. Oxen and cow* will not fatten by 

that is not 
to 



•equcntly as accountable and proper subjects for reward themselves, but will neglect the 
or punishment in a future world. recommended by society. 



stance sheep, which 
propensity seems not to be confined 



It 

mtly flock together. 



But this 



Even 



great disparity of kind and size does not always 
soe'ud advances and mutual fellowship. Of this the 



thut brute animals possess reflection and sentiment, 
and are susceptible of the kindly as well as the irascible 
passions, independently of sexual attachment and natural 
affection, is evident from the numerous instances of affec- 
tion and gratitude daily observable in different animals, prevent 
particularly the dog. Of these and other sentiments, such following remarkable instance is given in the work above 
as pride, and even a sense of glory, the elephant exhibits quoted : " A very intelligent and observant person has as- 
proof* equally surprising and indubitable. sured me, that in the former part of his life, keeping but 
As to the natural affection of brutes, says an ingenious one horse, he happened also on a time to have but one so- 
writer, " the more I reflect on it the more I am astonish- Ittary hen. These two incongruous animals spent much 
cd at its effects. Nor is the violence of this affection more of their time together in a lonely orchard, where they saw 
wonderful than the shortness of its duration. Thus every no creature but each other. By degrees an apparent re- 
hen is in her turn the virago of the yard, in proportion to gard began to take place between these two sequestered 
the helplessness of her brood ; and will lly in the face of individuals. The fowl would approach the quadruped 
a dog or a sow, in defence of those chickens which in a with notes of complacency, rubbing herself gently against 



few weeks she will drive before her with relentless cm6lty. 
This affection sublimes the passions, quickens the inven- 
tion, and sharpens the sagoeity of the brute creation. Thus 
a hen, just become u mother, is no longer that placid bird 
she used to be; but, with feathers standing on end, wings 
hovering, and clocking note, she runs about like one pos- 
sessed. Dams will throw themselves in the way of the 
greatest danger, in order to avert it from their progeny. 
Ihus a partridge will tumble along before a r 



his legs ; while the horse would look down with satisfac- 
tion, and move with the greatest caution and circumspec- 
tion, lest he should trample on his diminutive companion. 
Thus by mutual good offices each seemed to console the 
vacant hours of the other ; so that Milton, when he puts 
the following sentiment in the mouth of Adam, seems to 
be somewhat mistaken : 



Much less can bird 
So well 



■A with beast, or fish with fowl, 
nor with the ox the •pr" 
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To such en instance of attachment between 

from a spirit of sociality or the feelings of sym- 
pathy, may be added the following instance of fondness 
from a different motive, recounted by Mr White, in the 
work already quoted. " My friend had a little helpless 
leveret brought to him, which the servants fed with milk 
in a spoon ; and about the same time his cat kittened, 
and the young were dispatched and buried. The hare 
was soon lost, and supposed to be gone the way of most 
foundlings, or to be killed by some dog or cat. However, 
in about a fortnight, as the master was sitting in his gar- 
den in trie dusk of the evening, he observed his cat, with 
tail erect, trotting towards him, and calling with little 
short inward notes of complacency, such as they use to- 
wards their kittens, and something gambling after, which 
proved to be the leveret, which the cat had supported 
with her milk, am) continued to support with great affec- 
tion. Thii" was n graminivorous animal nurtured by a 
carnivorous and prcdaccous one. 

" Why so cruel and sanguinary a beast as a cat, of the 
ferocious genus of l itis, the murium le», as Linna-us calls 
it, should Ik- affected with any tenderness towards an ani- 
mal which is its natural prey, is not so easy to determine. 
Hi is strange affection probably waB occasioned by that 
dc>Merium, those tender maternal feelings, which the loss 
of her kittens had awakened in her breast, and by the 
complacency and ease she derived to herself from the 
procuring her teats to be drawn, which were too much 
distended with milk, till from habit she became as much 
delighted with this foundling as if it had been her real 
offspring. 

■ This incident is no bad solution of that strange cir- 
cumstance which grave historians as well as the poets 
assert, of exposed children being sometimes nurtured by 
female wild beasts that probably had lost their young j for 
it is not one whit more marvellous that Romulus and Re- 
their infant state, should be nursed by a she-wolf, 



than that a poor little sucking leveret should be fostered 
and cherished by a bloody grimalkin." 

But besides the different qualities enumerated, besides 



reflection and sagacity often in an astonishing degree, and 
besides the sentiments and actions prompted by social or 
natural attachments, certain brutes seem on many occa- 
sions inspired with a superior faculty, a kind of presenti- 
ment or second sight as it were, with regard to events 
and designs altogether unforeseen by the rational beings 
whom they concern. Of the faculty alluded to various in- 
stances will probably consist with the knowledge or the re- 
collection of most readers : we shall therefore only recite 
the following, on account of its unquestionable authenti- 
city. At the seat of the Earl of Lichfield, three miles 
from Blenheim, there is a portrait in the dining-room, of 
Sir Henry Lee, by Johnston, with that of a mastiff-dog 
which saved his life. It seems a servant had formed the 
design of assassinating his master and robbing the house ; 
but the night he had fixed on, the dog, which had never 
been much noticed by Sir Henry, for the first time follow- 
ed him.up stairs, got under his bed, and could not be got 
from thence by either master or man : in the dead of night 
the same servant entered the room to execute his horrid 
design, but was instantly seized by the dog, and being 
secured, confessed his intentions. Upon what hypothesis 
can we account for a degree of foresight and penetration 
such as this ? Or will it be suggested, as a solution of the 
difficulty, that a dog may possibly become capable in a 
great measure of understanding human discourse, and of 
reasoning and acting accordingly ; and that, in the present 
Instance, the villain had cither uttered his design m soli- 
loquy, or imparted it to an accomplice, in the hearing of 
the animal ? 

VOL. V. 
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It has been much disputed whether the brutes hurt any 
language by which they can express their minds to each 
other; or whether all the noise they make consists only of , 
cries inarticulate, and unintelligible even to 
We are, however, too little 
tual faculties of these creatures to be able to < 
this point. Certain it is, that their passions, when excit- 
ed, are generally productive of some peculiar cry; but 
whether this be designed as an expression of the passion 
to others, or only a mechanical motion of the muscles of 
the larynx occasioned by the passion, is what we have no 
means of knowing. We may, indeed, from analogy, con- 
clude with great reason, that some of the cries of beasts 
are really expressions of their sentiments ; but whether one 
beast is capable of forming n design, and communicating 
that design by any kind of language to others, is what we 
submit to the judgment of the reader, after giving the fol- 
lowing instance, which, with otiiers, is brought as a proof 
of it by Father Bougeant. " A sparrow finding a nest 
that a martin had just built, standing very conveniently 
for him, possessed himself of it- The martin, seeing the 
usurper in her house, called for help to expel him. A 
thousand martins came full speed, and attacked the spar- 
row ; but the latter being covered on every side, and pre- 
senting only his large beak at the entrance of the nest, 
was invulnerable, and made the boldest of them who durst 
approach him repent of their temerity. After a quarter 
of an hour's combat, all the martins disappeared. The 
sparrow thought he had got the better, and the spectators 
judged that the martins had abandoned their undertaking. 
Not in the least They immediately returned to the 
charge ; and each of them having procured a little of that 
tempered earth with which they make their nests, they all 
at once fell upon the sparrow, and inclosed him in the nest 
to perish there, though they could not drive him thence. 
Can it be imagined that the martins could have been able 
to hatch and concert this design all of them together with- 
out speaking to each other, or without some medium of 
communication equivalent to language i" We refer ( 
curious in this subject, to a work in two volu 
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ed at Amsterdam," entitled Hittoirt critique de CAme cict 
Bib s, contenant let sentiment del PhiloKtjtka Ancient et crux 
de* Mod ernes tur cetu matiere. Par. M. Guer, Avocat. 

BRUT1I, in Ancient Geoprapny, one of the two penin- 
sulas of Italy (the ancient Calabria being the other) ; 
stretching to the south towards Sicily ; bounded by the 
sea on every side except by the isthmus, between the 
river Laus and the Thuni, where it is terminated by Lu- 
cania ; and inhabited by the Brutii, for whose country the 
ancient Romans had no peculiar name, calling both the 
people and the country indiscriminately Bruin. 

BRUTON, a market-town of the hundred of the same 
name, in the county of Somerset, a hundred and nine 
miles from London, on the river Brue. It is a well-built 
town, at which the quarter-sessions for the county are 
held. Some silk mills nave been established here, and some 
trade is carried on in stockings and woollen goods. The 
market is held on Saturday. The inhabitants amounted in 
1801 to I6S1, in 1811 to 16S«, and in 1821 to 1858. 

BRUTUS, or Bhute, according to the old exploded 
history of this country by Geoffroy of Monmouth, was the 
first king of Britain. He is said to have been the son of 
Sylvius, who was the son of A scam us the son of Apneas, 
and born in Italy. Killing his father by chance, he fled into 
Greece, where ne took prisoner King Padrosus, who kept 
the Trojans in slavery, but released him on condition of 
his providing ships for the Trojans to quit the land. Being 
advised by trie oracle to sail west beyond Gaul, he, after 
some adventures, landed at Totness in Devonshire. Albion 
was then inhabited by a remnant of giants, whom Brutus 
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destroyed. He called the island after his own name, Bri- 
tain. He built a city called AW Troy, since London ; and 
having reigned there twenty-four years, at his death par- 
celled the island among his three sons: Locrine having 
the middle, called Loegria f Camber, Wales ; and Alba- 
nach, Scotland. 

Brutus, Lucitu Junius, the avenger of the rape of Lu- 
cretia, and rounder of the Roman republic, flourished tive 
hundred years before Christ. See Home. 

Brutus, Mama, the passionate lover of his country, and 
chief conspirator against Ca-sar, ilew himself on losing the 
battle of Pnilippi, forty-two vcars before Christ. Sec Home. 

BRUX, a city in the circle of Saatz, and Austrian king- 
dom of Bohemia. It is situated on the river Vila, and 
contains a philosophical institution with six professors, four 
churches, a monastery, and 2950 inhabitants, who carry on 
cotton and mineral acid manufactures. 

BRUYERE, John ob la, a celebrated French author, 
was born at Dourdan in the year 16ft*. He wrote Cha- 
racters describing the manners of his age, in imitation of 
Theophrastus ; which characters were not always imagi- 
nary or general, but descriptive, as was well known at the 
time, of persons of considerable rank. In the year 1693 he 
was by an order of the king chosen a member o 
Academy, and died in the year 1696. " The 
of Bruyere," says Voltaire, " may justly be 

reductions oi his age. Antiquity fur- 
of such a work. A style rapid, con- 
expression animated and picturesque ; 
of language altogether new, without offending 
against its established rules, struck the public at first ; 
and the allusions which are crowded in almost every page 
completed its success. When La Bruyere showed his 
work in manuscript to Malesieux, this last told him that 
the book would have many readers, and its author many 
enemies. It somewhat sunk in the opinion of men, when 
that whole generation whose follies it attacked were pass- 
ed away ; yet as it contains many things applicable to all 
times and places, it is more than probable that it will 
never be forgotten." 

BRYANT, Sir Francis, a soldier, statesman, and a 
poet of no inconsiderable fame in his time. In the year 
1522, the 14th of Henry VII L, he attended in a military 
capacity the Earl of Surrey in his expedition to the coast 
of Brittany, and commanded the troops in the attack of 
the town of Morlaix, which he took and burnt. For this 
service he was knighted on the spot by the earl. In 1529 
he was sent ambassador to France, and the year follow- 
ing to Rome, on account of the king's divorce. He was 
gentleman of the privy chamber to king Henry VIII. and 
to his successor Edward VI., in the beginning of whose 
reign he marched with the protector against the Scots ; 
and, after the battle of Musselburgh, in which he com- 
manded the light horse, he was made banneret. In 1548 he 
was appointed chief governor of Ireland, where he married 
the Countess of Ormond. He died soon afterwards, and 
was buried at Waterford. He wrote, 1. Songs and Son- 
nets, some of which were printed with those of the Earl 
of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, Lond. 1565 ; 2. Lct- 

the king's divorce, 
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Marlborough, then Marquis of Blandford ; and the good Bryant, 
taste which his pupil showed through life, in the protec- w-v-*^ 
tion of the fine arts, and in the pursuit of science, suffi- 
ciently demonstrated the beneficial influence of his in- 
structor's example. In 1756 he went to the Continent as 
private secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, then mas- 
ter-general of the ordnance and commander-in-chief of 
the forces in Germany ; and he was rewarded, after his 
return, for his various services to the family, by a lucrative 
appointment in the ordnance, which allowed him ample 
leisure to indulge his literary taste in a variety of refined 
investigations, and to exercise his zeal for the cause of re- 
ligion in a multitude of works, calculated for the illustra- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the demonstration of their au- 
thenticity and divine authority. 

1. His first publication was entitled Observations and 
Inquiries relating to various parts of Ancient History, 
containing Dissertations on the wind Euroclydon, and on 
the island Melite, together with an account of Egypt in 
its most early state, and of the Shepherd Kings, 1767. 
In this work he attempts to prove that the Mclitc on 
which St Paul was wrecked was not Malta, but one of the 
Illvrian islands in the Adriatic, now called Melede- and 
he endeavours to illustrate several points in the early 
history of the oriental, and especially of the Aramitic 



, my thologist, 
1715. His fa 



Bryant, Jacob, a profound nm, 
sacred historian, born at Plymouth in 
had a place in the customs, ai ' 
in Kent, where his son was first sent to a 
from which he was removed to Eton. Here he appears to 
have remained till 1736, the date of his election to King's 
College, Cambridge, and he took his degrees of bachelor 
and master of arts in 1740 and 1744. He returned to 
Eton in the capacity of private tutor to the late Duke of 



2. But his most elaborate performance was his Xew 
St/ttem or Analysis of Ancient Mytliotogy, wherein an at- 
tempt is made to divest tradition of fable, and to reduce 
truth to its original purity, 3 vols. 4to, 1774, 1776. In 
this attempt 4hc author has equally displayed his deep 
and extensive learning and his inventive fancy; but it 
must be confessed that, on a minute examination, the 
work exhibits much more of a poetical imagination than 
of a sound judgment ; and that, in endeavouring to sub- 
stitute etymological for historical evidence, he has been 
completely unsuccessful Nothing can afford a more sa- 
tisfactory kind of proof than etymology taken on a large 
scale, and considered as a mode of tracing the relations of 
nations to each other, by the affinities of their languages ; 
since the accumulation of a multitude of probabilities, 
each weak when taken separately, becomes at last equiva- 
lent to absolute certainty. But nothing, on the other 
hand, can be more fallacious, or more liable to controversy, 
than single etymological inferences, in particular cases, 
when one of these slight resemblances is magnified into 
a striking likeness, and even an identity, which is then 
made the foundation of a magnificent superstructure in 
mythology or in history. Mr Richardson has shown, in 
the Preface to his Dictionary, how much Mr Bryant was 
mistaken in tome of his reasoning respecting the signi- 
fication and derivation of particular words ; and even if he 
had been more correct in these instances, the conclusions 
which he has deduced from his etymologies would by no 
means have been perfectly legitimate. Jablonsky seems 
to have exhibited one of the strongest examples of this 
dangerous abuse of learning, in which he has been fol- 
lowed not only by Mr Bryant, but by several other mo- 
dern writers equally visionary, who have commonly been 
very imperfectly acquainted with the languages on which 
their conjectures depended, and have been still more 
that sort of common sense and correct feel- 
by experience, which constitutes the most 
»f the qualifications of a critic, and the want 
of which can never be compensated by the most unwea- 
ried labour of a mere mechanical commentator. 

S. Some remarks which had been made on particular 
passages of Mr Bryant's work led him to publish A Vin- 
dication of the Apamean Medal; of the inscription NflE; 
and of another coin, in the Arc/neologia, vol. iv. art. 21, 
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any 
to Dr 
8vo, 1760. 



on tlio ci cm - * t r i w t? ot 1 

He ul»o published in the same year Vk 
or a vindication of the testimony given by 
g our Saviour, 8vo. 

6. Unfortunately for the credit of his critical discrimi- 
nation in matters of old English literature, Mr Bryant 
was the author of Observation* on the Poem* of Tliomat 
Rowley, in which the authenticity of these poems is ascer- 
tained, 2 vols. 12mo, 1781. If there could be any ex- 
cuse for the commission of forgeries like that of Chatter- 
ton, it would be found in their serving aa a valuable teat 
of the degree of confidence which it is justifiable to place 
in the decrees of the most powerful critics respecting 
other questions of a more ambiguous nature. 

7. Mr Bryant contributed to the publication of the 
Duke if MarWorouijlis Collection of Gem*, the Latin ex- 
planations contained in the first volume, fol. 1783. 8. He 
inserted in the Archefologut, vii. S87, some Collections on 



the Zingura or O 



hi 



which has been since 

sufficiently proved to be one of the many derivatives of 
the old Sanscrit. 9. Some time afterwards he published 
un anony mous Treatise on the Authenticity of the Scripture*, 
and the truth of the Christian religion, 1792. 10. This 
was succeeded by his Observation* upon the Plague* in- 
flicted upon the Egyptian*, 8vo, 1794. 

1 1. His opinions respecting the existence of the city of 
Troy, and the veracity of Homer as a historian, raised up 
against him a host of powerful adversaries ; and in a ques- 
tion of this nature, upon which the decisions of mankind 
are so manifestly influenced by their sensibility to poetical 
beauty, and their early habits and attachments, a much 
more cautious attempt to innovate might easily have been 
unsuccessful. Whatever learning and talents may have 
been exhibited in this controversy, it will hardly be believed 
by an impartial judge, reasoning on the general probabilities 
of the case, that Homer intended the actions of his he- 
roes, any more than their genealogies, to be historically 
correct; but, at the same rime, it will readily be admit- 
ted that he was much more likely to take, for the scene 
of hit poem, a town that had really existed, and, for its 



subject; a traditional report of a war which 
been carried on, than to " 



have invented a fabulous city 
and an imaginary warfare, without any historical founda- 
tion whatever. 'Mr Bryant published on this subject Ob- 
taxations on a Treatise entitled Inscription of the Plain 
of Troy, by Mr de Chevalier, 4to, 1795. 12. A Disserta- 
tion concerning the War of- Troy, and the expedition of 
the Greeks, as described by Homer; showing that no 
such expedition was ever undertaken, and that no such 
city in Phrygia existed; 4to, 1790. IS. Observations on 
the Vindication of Homer, written by J. B. S. Morritt, Esq. 
4to, 1799. 

14. He had, in the mean time, not discontinued his theo- 
logical studies, and had published an Essay on The Sen- 
timent* of PhiloJudaus concerning the word of God, 8vo, 
1797. His last work was a volume of Dissertations on 
rurious Subjects in the Old Testament, which had been 
nearly completed thirty years before. The subjects which 
had particularly attracted his attention were the histories 
of Balaam, Sampson, and Jonah; and besides Philo Ju- 
do?us and Josephus, he had endeavoured to illustrate 
some controverted passages of Justin Martyr, as well as 
many other departments of religious and historical dis- 
cussion. 

The habits of Mr Bryant's maturer life were in general 
completely sedentary ; although, in his youth, be had 
I his full share in the cultivation of tie 



ciscs common to Etonians, and had once the good fortune Uryennius 
to save, by his proficiency in swimming, the life of Dr I 
Barnard, afterwards provost of Eton. His conversation J?"* 1 - 
and animated, his manners mild but firm ; he 

to please others, and was himself easily ' — 

He was much courted in society, and his resi- 
at Cypcnham, near Windsor, was not unfrequently 
visited by persons of the highest possible rank. He never 
married. He died in his eighty-ninth year, the 14th No- 
vember 1804, from the immediate consequence of an ac- 
cidental blow. He left his library to King's College, 
having, however, previously made some valuable present* 
out of it to the king and to the Duke of Marlborough. He 
also bequeathed L.vMJOO to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and L.1000 for the use of the superannuated 
collegers of Eton school. ( Gentleman' t Magazine, lxxir. 

L1080, 1165; Nichols's Literary Anecdote*, iv. 687, 8vo, 
nd. 1812 ; Aikin's Biographical Dictionary, x.) (l. l.) 
BKYENNICS, Manuel, a Greek writer on music, is 
supposed to have flourished under the elder Polseologus, 
namely, about the year of Christ 1 120. He wrote three 
books of harmonics, the first of which is a kind of commen- 
tary on Euclid, as the second and third are illustrative of 
Ptolemy. Meibomius had given the public expectations 
of a translation of this work, but not living to complete 
it, Dr Wallis undertook it ; and it now forms part of the 
third volume of his works, published at Oxford in three vo- 
lumes folio, 1699. 

BHZEZANI, a circle in the Austrian province of Ga- 
licia, extending over 2310 square miles, or 1,482,240 acres, 
and comprehending four cities, fourteen towns, 317 vil- 
lages, and 30,37 1 houses. The inhabitants in 181 7 amount- 
ed to 182,300, of whom 11,320 were Jews; but they have 
much increased since that period. The district is woody, 
but the rest of the laud is highly fertile, and produces good 
com, hemp, flax, tobacco, and fruit. The capital is a city 
of the same name on the river Li pa, containing a Greek, 
an Arminian, and a Catholic church, with 4650 inhabi- 
tants. Lon$. 24. 35. 40. E. Lat. 49. 30. 25. N. 

BUA, an island in the Adriatic Sea, belonging to the 
in the Austrian kingdom of Dalmatia. 



It is situated on the coast, opposite to Trau ; is ri 
oil, and fruit ; and contains six populous village 
is in it a remarkable well of asphaltum. Long. 
Lat. 43. 8. N. 



There 
14. 10. E. 



BUAT-NANCAY, Louis Gabrisx, Count du, was 
born of an old family in Normandy on the 2d of March 
1732. At an early age he entered into the order of Malta; 
and, by a fortunate accident, he became acquainted with 
the Chevalier Folard, author of the Commentaries on Po- 
lybius, who received him into his house and superintended 
hi* education. Folard had a nephew, who was minister 
for France at different German courts, and under whom 
Bunt studied history and diplomacy. He was successively 
minister for France at liatisbon and Dresden ; but after- 
wards, becoming disgusted with this career, he retired 
from public life in the year 1776. He died at Nancay, 
in Berry, on the 18th of September 1787. 

Buat was a man of some talents and considerable literary 
attainments, but possessing little knowledge of the world ; 
which circumstance seems to have in a great measure 
disqualified him for public employment. He appears to 
have written with great facility ; but his style is very un- 
equal. His works are : 1. Tableau du Gouvcrncmcnt actuel 
de I Empire d AUemagne, translated from the German of 
Schmauss, with notes historical and critical, Paris, 1755, 
12nio. 2. J as Origine*, ou tAncien Gourernement de la 
prance, de t Italic, et de t Allemagne, published at the 
Hague, 1757, 4 vols. 12mo. 3. Midair* Ancienne de* Peu- 
pU* de [Europe, Paris, 1772, 12 vols. 12 mo. This is the 
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Bubastis largest and perhaps the be«t work of Buat. 4. Lt* Ele- 
II men* de la Politique, ou Rcckervht, ,ur Us vrais Principe* 
■ de r Economic Social*, 1773, 6 vols. 8vo. b. Let " 
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Element, i vols. 8vo. There is also ascribed^. Buat o 
/. Seeker tur le* Finances, Geneva, 



L The liueaneers of St Domingo. — The Spaniards had 
not long been m^possession^of the West Indies and^of 



partial du 
1785, 8vo. 



ions, especially 
i stidil ishments 



In his youth he had composed a tragedy, en- 
titled Charlemagne, ou le Triomphe des Lois, published at 



1704, 8vo. He likewise contributed several arti 
cles to the journals of his time, on different points of his- 
tory, literature, and political economy; in particular, some 
excellent observations on the character of Xenophon, in- 
serted in the fourth volume of the Variiti* Liueraire*. 
(See Biograpliie UnirertelU.) 

BU BASILS, in the Egyptian mythology, one of the 
names of Uis or the moon. J 'Ik Egyptians bestowed dif- 
ferent names on the sun, either to characterize his effects 
or his relations with respect to the earth ; and they follow- 
ed the same method respecting the moon. Chssremon, a 
sacred writer of Egypt, leaves no doubt on this subject. 
" Every thing which is published of Osiris and Isii, all 
the sacerdotal fables, allude only to the phases of the 
moon and the course of the sun.' Bubastis was one of 
the principal attributes of luis. Theology having personi- 
fied her, lormed of her a divinity, in whose honour a city 
of that name was built, as described by Herodotus, and 
where the people collected from all parts of Egy pt at a 
certain period of the year. The symbol of this deity was 
a cat, which the priests fed with sacred food ; and when it 
died they embalmed its body, and carried it in pomp to 
the tomb prepared for it. The ancients have explained 
this worship variously. The Greeks pretend that when 
Tvphon declared war against the gods, Apollo transformed 
himself into a vulture, Mercury into an ibis, and Bubastis 
into a cat, and that the veneration of the people for the 
latter animal took its rise from that fable ; but they ascribe 
their own ideas to the Egyptians, who thought very differ- 
ently. However that may be, the cat was greatly honour- 
ed in Egypt; and a Roman soldier having imprudently 
killed one, was immediately put to death by the 
In the language of the priests, Bubastis was ' 
daughter of Isis, and even i 
cumstances. lt is for this 

honoured the moon by the name of Diana, bestowed it 
also on this Egyptian divinity. Bubastis, says Herodotus, 
is called Diana by the Greeks. The Egyptians attributed 
to her the virtue of assisting pregnant women ; while the 
Greeks and Latins, disciples of the Egyptians, ascribed 
the same power to Diutia. 

BUC, George, a learned English antiquary, flourish- 
ed in the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the 
reign of King James L he was made one of the gentlemen 
of his majesty's privy chamber, and knighted ; he was also 
constituted master of the revels. What he mostly distin- 
guished himself by was his writing the History of the 
Reign of Richard III. ; in which he takes great pains to 
wipe off the bloody stains which have tarnished the cha- 
racter of that prince, and represents his person and actions 
in a much less odious light than any other historian has 
done. He also wrote, a Treatise of the Art of Revels ; and 
a work entitled the Third Universitie of England. 

BUCANEEK, one who dries and smokes flesh or fish 
after the manner of the Indians. The name was particu- 
larly given to the first French settlers on the island of St 
Domingo or Huyti, whose sole employment consisted in 
hunting bulls or wild boars, in order to sell their hides 
and tlesh. The name has also been applied to those fa- 
mous piratical adventurers, chiefly English and French, 
who joined together to commit depredations on the Spa- 



the English and French, began to seek 
there. But though the Spaniards were unable to people 
such extensive countries themselves, they were resolved 
that no others should do it for them, and therefore waged 
a cruel war on all those of any other nation who attempted 
to settle in any of the Antilles or Caribbcc Islands. The 
French, however, were at last lucky enough to acquire 
some footing in the island of St Christophers ; but by the 
time they began to subside into a regular form of govern- 
ment, the Spaniards found means to dislodge them. Upon 
this the wretched fugitives, considering at how great a 
distance they were from their mother country, and how 
near to the island of Hispaniola or St Domingo, the north- 
ern parts of which were then uninhabited, and full of 
swine and black cattle, immediately resolved to take pos- 
session of that country, in conjunction with several other 
adventurers of their own and the English nation ; espe- 
cially as the Dutch, who now began to appear in these 
seas, promised to supply them plentifully with all kinds of 
necessaries they might require, in exchange for the hides 
and tallow they should procure by hunting. 

These new settlers obtained the name of bueaneers, from 
their custom of bucanning their beef and pork in order to 
keep it for sale or for their own consumption. But some of 
them soon grew tired of this new way of life, and took to 
planting ; whilst many more chose to turn pirates, trusting 
to find among those who remained on shore a quick sale 
for all the plunder they could make at sea- This new body 
of adventurers were called freebooter*, from their making 
free prey or booty of whatever came in their way. 

The colony now began to thrive at a great rate, by the 
cheap and easy manner in which the freebooters acquired 
the greatest riches, and the profusion with which they 
distributed thcra amongst their old companions, the buca- 
nccrs and planters, for the merest trifles. This brought 
numbers of settlers from France in quality of ind 
servants, though they toiled rather like slaves than i 
during the three years for which they generally 

presuming to represent to 
for i 



, who always fixed upon a 
him with skins to the port, that God had 





when he had declared that « six days i 
, and on the seventh day shall thou rest," the bru- 
tish bucaneer replied, " And I say to thee, six days slialt 
thou kill bulls, and strip them of their skins, and on the 
seventh day shall thou carry their hides to the sea shores ;" 
and this command was followed by blows. Thus the 
colony consisted of four classes ; bucancers, freebooters, 
planters, and indentured servants who generally remain- 
ed with the bucanecrs or planters. And these four orders 
composed what they now began to call the body of adven- 
turer*, who lived together in perfect harmony, under a kind 
of democracy ; every freeman having a despotic authority 
over his own family, and every captain being sovereign in 
his ship, though liable to be discarded at the discretion of 
the crew. 

The planters had settled chiefly in the little island of 
Tortuga, on the northern coast of Hispaniola ; but soon 
afterwards some of them having gone to the great island 
to hunt with the bucancers, Uic rest were surprised by the 
Spaniards ; and all, even those who had surrendered at 
discretion in hopes of mercy, were put to the sword or 
hanged. The next care of the Spaniards was to rid the 
great island of the bucancers ; and for this purpose they 
assembled a body of five hundred lance-men, who, by 
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the name of the Fifties. But before 
; tbe particulars of thin attack we ahall endeavour 
to give some account of the manners and customs of the 
people whom it was proposed to extirpate. 

The bucaneers lived in little huts built on some spots 
of cleared ground, just large enough to dry their skins on, 
and contain their bucannuig houses. These spots they 
called Urticans, and the huts they dwelt in ajoupas, a word 
which they borrowed from the Spaniards, and the Spa- 
niards from the natives. Though these ajoupas lay open 
on all sides, they were very agreeable to the hardy inha- 
bitants, in a climate where wind and air are &a very de- 
sirable things. As the bucaneers had neither wives nor 
children, they associated by pairs, and mutually rendered 
each other all the services a master could reasonably ex- 
pect from a servant, living together in so perfect a com- 
munity, that the survivor always succeeded bis deceased 
partner. This kind of union or fellowship they called 
t'emateloter (insailurim;), and each other mattiet (sudor), 
whence is derived the custom of giving, at least in some 
parts of the Trench Antilles, the name nateloUtge (sailor- 
age) to any kind of society formed by private persons for 
their mutual advantage. They behaved to each other 
with the greatest justice and openness of heart; it was 
considered as a crime to keep any tiling under lock and 
key; but. on the other hand, the least pilfering was un- 
paid, imldc, .*<.;•'. piiin-l.i.j with expulsion funu the com- 
munity. And, indeed, there could be no great temptation 
to steal, seeing it was reckoned a point of honour never 
to refuse a neighbour what be wanted ; and where there 
was so little property, it was impossible there should be 
many disputes. If any such happened, the common friends 
of the parties at variance interposed, and soon put an end 
to the difference. 

As to laws, tbe bucaneers acknowledged none but an 
odd jumble of conventions made between themselves, 
which, however, they regarded as the sovereign rule. They 
silenced all objections by coolly answering, that it was not 
the custom of the coast ; and grounded their right of act- 
ing in this manner on their baptism under tbe tropic, which 
freed them, in their opinion, from all obligations antece- 
dent to that marine ceremony. The governor of Tortuga, 
when that island was again settled, though appointed by 
the French court, had very little authority over them ; and 
they contented tliemselves with rendering him from time 




any brim, except a little flap in the front ; an 
hogskin, all of a piece. Their guns were four 
ball' in the barrel and of a calibre sufficient to 
of an ounce. Every man had his contract 
or fewer according to his abilities ; besides a pack of twen- 
ty or thirty dogs, among which there was always a couple 
of beagles. Their duet' employment at first was ox-hunt- 
ing ; and if at any time they chased a wild hog, it was 
rather for pastime, or to make provision for a feast, than 
for any other advantage. But in process of time some of 
them betook tltemselves entirely to the bunting of hogs, 
whose flesh they bucanned in the following manner : first, 
they cut the flesh into long pieces, an inch and a half 
thick, and sprinkled them with salt, which they rubbed off 
after twenty-four hours ; then they dried these pieces in 
stoves, over a fire made of the skin and bones of the beast, 
till tbey grew as hard as a board, and assumed a deep 
brown colour. Pork prepared in this manner might be 
kept in casks a twelvemonth and longer ; and when steep- 
ed a little while in lukewarm water, it became plump and 
rosy, yielding, either broiled, boiled, or otherwise dressed, 
a grateful smell, sufficient to tempt the most languid ap- 
petite and please the most delicate palate. 

In hunting, they set out at day-break, preceded by the 
beagles, and followed by their servants with the rest of 
the dogs ; and as they made it a point never to baulk their 
beagles, they were often led by tin::, over the most fright- 
ful precipices, and through places which any other mor- 
tal would have deemed absolutely impassable. As soon as 
the beagles had roused the game, the rest of the dogs 
struck up and surrounded the beast, stopping it, and keep- 
ing a constant barking till the bucaneer could get near 



enough to shoot it, in doing which he commonly aimed at 
the pit of the breast ; and when the beast fell he hamstrung 

pened^that the creaturef not wounded enough to tumble 
to the ground, has run furiously at hia pursuer, and rip- 
d him open. In general, however, the bucaneer seldom 
ssed his aim ; and when be did, he was tumble enough 
get up the tree behind which he usually had the pre- 
Jtion to place himself; whilst some of them have been 
in to overtake tbe beast in chase, and hamstring itwith- 



to time some slight homage. They had in a manner entire- 
ly shaken off the yoke of religion, and thought they did a 
great deal in not wholly forgetting the God of their fathers. 
We are surprised to meet with nations among whom it is 
a difficult matter to discover any trace of a religious wor- 
ship; and vet it is certain, that had the bucaneers of St 
Domingo been perpetuated on the same footing on which 
they subsisted at the time we arc speaking of, the third or 
fourth generation of them would have possessed as little 
religion aa the Calf res and Hottentot* of Africa, or the Can- 
nibals of the South Sea Islands. 

They even laid aside their surnames, and assumed nick- 
names or martial names, most of which afterwards con- 
tinued in their families. Many, however, on their marry- 
ing, which seldom happened till they turned planters, took 
care to have their real surnames inserted in the French 
contract; and this practice gave occasion to a proverb, 
which long remained current in the French Antilles, that 
a man is not to be known till be takes a wife. 

Their dress consisted of a filthy greasy shirt, dyed with 
the blood of the animals they killed ; a pair of trousers 
still more nasty ; a thong of leather by way of belt, to 
which they hung a case containing some Dutch knives, 
and a kind . " 



out any further ceremony. 

Aa soon as the prey was half skinned, the master cut out 
a large bone, and sucked the marrow for breakfast ; leav- 
ing the rest to his servants, one of whom always remained 
behind to finish tbe skinning, and bring the skin, with a 
choice piece of meat for the huntsman's dinner. They 
then continued the chase till they had killed as many 
beasts as there were heads in the company. The master 
was tbe last to return to the boucan, loaded like tbe rest 
with a akin and a piece of meat. Here the bucaneers 
found their tables ready ; for every one had his separate 
table, which was the first thing, any way fit for the pur- 
pose, that came in their way, a stone, the trunk of a tree, 
and the like. No table-cloth, no napkin, no bread or wine, 
graced their board ; not even potatoes, or bananas, unless 
they found them ready to their hand. When this did not 
happen, tbe fat and lean of the game, taken alternately, 
served to supply the place. A little pimento, and the juice 
of an orange, formed their only sauce ; contentment, peace 
of mind, a good appetite, and abundance of mirth, made 
every thing agreeable. Thus they lived and spent their 
time, till they had completed the number of hides for 
which they had agreed with the merchants ; which done, 
they carried them to Tortuga, or some port of the great 
island. 

As the bucaneers used much exercise, and fed only on 
flesh, they generally enjoyed a good state of health. They 
to fever*; but these were either such 
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. as luted only a day, and left no sensible impression the day 
' following, or alight alow fevers, which did not hinder them 
from action, and were of course so little regarded, that it 
was usual with the patient, when asked how he did, to an- 
swer, " Very well ; nothing ails me but the fever." It was 
impossible, however, that they should not suffer consider- 
ably by such fatigues, under a climate to the heat of which 
few of them had been early enough inured. Hence the most 
considerate among them, after they had got money enough 
for that purpose, turned planters ;— the rest soon spent 
the fruits of their labour in taverns and tippling-houscs ; 
and many had so habituated themselves to this kind of 
life, as to become incapable of any other. Nay, there 
have been instances of young men, who having early em- 
barked through necessity in this painful and dangerous 
profession, persisted in it afterwards, merely through a 
principle of libertinism, rather than return to France and 
take possession of the most plentiful fortunes. 

Such were the bucaneers of St Domingo, and such was 
their situation when the Spaniards undertook to extirpate 
them. And at first the assailants met with great success ; 
for as the bucaneers hunted separately, every one attended 

'" surprised. Hence the 



by his servants, they were easily sui 
Spaniards killed numbers, and took 



;d to a most cruel slavery. But whenever 
had time to put themselves into a 



they coi 

the bucaneers had time to put themselves into a state of 
defence, they fought like ltons, to avoid falling into the 
hands of a nation from whom they were sure to receive 
no quarter ; and by this means they often escaped ; nay, 
there are many instances of single men fighting their way 
through numbers. These dangers, however, and the suc- 
cess of the Spaniards in discovering their boucans, where 
they used to surprise and cut the throats of the bucaneers 
and their servants in their sleep, engaged them to cohabit 
in greater numbers, and even to act offensively, in hopes 
that by so doing they might at last induce the Spaniards 
to let them live in peace. But the fury with which they 
behaved whenever they met any Spaniards served only to 
make their enemies more intent on their destruction ; and 
assistance coming to both parties, the whole island was 
turned into a slaughter-house, and so much blood spilt on 
both sides, that many places, on account of the carnage 
of which they had been the scenes, were described as the 
hill of the massacre, the plain of the massacre, the valley 
of the massacre, and so forth. 

At length the Spaniards grew tired of this mode of pro- 
ceeding, and had recourse to their old method of surprise, 
which, against enemies of more courage than vigilance, was 
likely to succeed better. This placed the bucaneers un- 
der a necessity of never hunting except in large parties, 
and fixing their boucans in the little islands on the coast, 
where they retired every evening; art expedient which 
succeeded very well, and the boucans, by being more fix- 
ed, soon acquired the air and consistency of little towns. 
When the bucaneers had once established themselves, as 
here related, each boucan sent out scouts every morning to 
the highest part of the island, in order to reconnoitre the 
coast, and see if any Spanish parties were abroad. If no 

dezvous ui the evening, and were never absent if not killed 
or made prisoners. When, therefore, any one of the com- 
pany was missing, it was not lawful for the rest to hunt 
again till they had got intelligence of him if taken, or 
avenged his death if killed. Things continued in this si- 
tuation for a long time, till the Spaniards made a general 
t over the whole island, and, by destroying the game, 
the bucaneers to betake themselves to another 
of life. Some of them turned planters, and thus 
the French settlements on the 

I 



gular a life, entered among the freebooters, who there- 
by became a very powerful body. France, which had 
hitherto disclaimed for her subjects these ruffians, whose 
successes were only temporary, acknowledged them, how- 
ever, as soon as they formed themselves into settlements, 

fence. 

II. Mucantrrs, the Pirate*. — Before the English had ef- 
fected any settlement in Jamaica, and the French in St 
Domingo, some pirates of both nations, who were after- 
wards so much distinguished by the name of Bucaneert, 
had driven the Spaniards out of the small island of Tor- 
tuga ; and, fortifying themselves there, bad with an amaz- 
ing intrepidity made excursions against the common ene- 
my. They formed themselves into small companies con- 
sisting of fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty men each. 
A boat, of greater or smaller size, was their only arma- 
ment. Here they were exposed night and day to all the 
inclemencies of tie weather, having scarce room enough 
to lie down. A^love of ahsolutojndepcndence render- 
members of society impose upon themselves for the com- 
mon good ; and as the authority they had conferred on 
their captain was confined to his giving orders in battle, 
they lived in the greatest confusion. Like the savages, 
having no apprehension of want, nor any care to preserve 
the necessaries of life, they were constantly exposed to 
the severest extremities of hunger and thirst ; but de- 
riving from their very distresses a courage superior to 
every danger, the sight of a shin transported them to 
a degree bordering on frenzy. They never deliberated 
on the attack, but it was their custom to board the ship 
as soon as possible. The smallness of their vessels, and 
the skill they showed in the management of them, screen- 
ed them from the fire of the larger class of ships ; and they 
presented only the fore part of their little vessels filled with 
fusilecrs, who fired at the port-holes with so much exact- 
ness that it entirely confounded the most experienced 
gunners. As soon as they threw out the grappling, the 
largest vessels seldom escaped them. 

In cases of extreme necessity they attacked the people 
of every nation, but fell upon the Spaniards at all times. 
They thought that the cruelties which the latter had ex- 
ercised on the inhabitants of the new world justified the 
implacable aversion they had sworn against them. But 
this was heightened by the mortification they felt in see- 
ing themselves debarred from the privileges of hunting 
and fishing, which they considered as natural rights. Their 
principles of justice and religion in no degree interfered 
with their predatory habits ; for whenever they embarked 
on any expedition, they used to pray to heaven for the suc- 
cess of it ; and they never came back from plundering, 
without returning thanks to God for their victory. 

The ship* which sailed from Europe to America seldom 
tempted their avidity, since the merchandise which these 
contained could not have been easily sold, nor indeed 
very profitable to those barbarians. They always wait- 
ed for them on their return, when they were certain they 
were laden with gold, silver, jewels, and all the valuable pro- 
ductions of the new world. If they met with a single ship 
her. As to the fleets, they fol- 
ihama; and 



as soon as any one of the vessels was separated by acci- 
dent from the rest, it was taken. The Spaniards, who 
trembled at the approach of the bucaneers, whom they 



called devils, immediately surrendered. Quarter was grant- 
ed if the cargo proved to be a rich one ; if not, all the 
prisoners were thrown into the sea. 

. it a considerable booty, 
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Boeaneer. order to divide the spoil ; but afterwards the French went 
v «^"v»" / to St Domingo, and the English to Jamaica. Each per- 
son, holding up his hand, solemnly protested that he had 
secreted nothing of what he had taken. If any one among 
them was convicted of perjury, a case which seldom hap- 
pened, he was left, as soon as an opportunity offered, upon 
some desert island, as a traitor unworthy to live in society. 
Such of their number as had been maimed in any of their 
expeditions were first provided for. If they had lost a 
hand, an arm, a leg, or a foot, they received twenty-six 
pounds ; whilst an eye, a finger, or a toe, lost in fight, was 
valued only at half this sum. The wounded were allowed 
half a crown per day for two months, to enable them to 
have their wounds taken care of; and if they had not money 
enough to answer these several demands, the whole com- 
pany were obliged to engage in some fresh expedition, and 
to continue it till they had acquired a sufficient stock to 
enable them to satisfy these honourable contracts. The 
of the booty was the 
there were bucaneera. The 
only lay claim to a single share; but they 
him with two or three, in proportion as he had acquitted 
himself to their satisfaction. Favour never had any influ- 
ence in the division of the booty, for every share was de- 
termined by lot. The most rigid justice was extended even 
to the dead. Their share was given to the man who was 
known to he their companion when alive, and therefore 
accounted their heir. It" the person who had been killed 
had no intimate, his portion was sent to his relations when 
they were known ; and if there w ere no friends or relations, 
it was distributed in charity to the poor, and to the churches, 
which consented to offer up prayers for the person in whose 
name these benefactions were given. 

When these duties had been complied with, they then 
indulged themselves in all kinds of profusion. Unbound- 
ed licentiousness in gaming, wine, women, and every kind 
of debauchery, was carried to the utmost pitch of excess, 
and was stopt only by the want which such profusion 
brought on. Those who had been enriched with several 
millions were in an instant totally ruined, and rendered 
destitute of clothes and provisions. They returned to sea ; 
and the new supplies which they acquired were soon la- 
vished in the same manner as before. 

The Spanish colonies, flattering themselves with the 
hope of seeing an end to their miseries, and reduced al- 
most to despair at finding themselves a perpetual prey 
to these ruffians, grew weary of navigation. They gave 
up all the power, conveniences, and fortune, whicn their 
connections procured them, and formed themselves into bo 
many distinct and separate associations. They were sen- 
sible of the great inconvenience arising from such a con- 
duct, and avowed it; but the dread of falling into the 



i the dictates of honour, interest, and po- 
licy. This gave rise to that spirit of inactivity which con- 
tinues to the present time, notwithstanding the agitating 
events of which that quarter of the world has since been 
the theatre. 

The despondency thus produced served only to increase 
the boldness of the bucaneera. Aayet they had only ap- 
peared in the Spanish settlements in order to carry off 
provisions when in want of them. Rut they no sooner 
found their captures begin to diminish, than they deter- 
mined to recover by land what they had lost at sea. The 
richest and most populous countries of the continent were 
plundered and laid waste. The culture of lands was as 
much neglected as navigation; and the Spaniards dared no 
more appear in their public roads, than sail in the latitudes 
which belonged to them. 

| the bucaneera who signalized themselves in this 



new species of freebooting, Montbar, a gentleman of Lan- Bucsneer. 
guedoc, particularly distinguished himself. Having by s — ■~>^— » 
chance, in his infancy, met with a circumstantial account 
of the cruelties practised in the conquest of the New World, 
he conceived an aversion, which he carried to a degree of 
frenzy, againat that nation which had committed such enor- 
mities. The enthusiasm which this spirit of humanity 
worked him up to merged in a ferocity still more cruel 
than that of the religious fanaticism to which so many 
victims had been sacrificed. The manes of these unhap- 
py sufferers seemed to rouse him, and call for vengeance. 
He had heard some account of the bucaneera, who were 
said to be the most inveterate enemies to the Spanish 
name ; and he therefore embarked, with some others, on 
board a ship in order to join them. 

In the passage they met with a Spanish vessel, at- 
tacked, and, as was usual in those times, immediately 
boarded it. Montbar, with a sabre in his hand, fell upon 
the enemy, broke through them, and, hurrying twice from 
one end of the ship to the other, levelled every thing that 
" lm. When he had compelled the enemy to sur- 
leaving to his companions the happiness of dividing 
so rich a booty, he contented himself with the savage plea- 
of contemplating the dead bodies of the Spaniards, 
ist whom he had sworn a constant and deadly hatred. 
Fresh opportunities soon occurred which enabled him 
to exercise this spirit of revenge without extinguishing it 
The ship which conveyed him arrived on the coast of St 
Domingo, where the bucaneera on land immediately applied 
to barter provisions for brandy. As the articles they offered 
were of little value, they alleged in excuse that their ene- 
mies had overrun the country, laid waste their settlements, 
and carried off all their property. " Why," replied Mont- 
bar, " do you tamely suffer such insults r" " Neither do 
we," answered they ; " the Spaniards have experienced 
what kind of men we are, and have therefore taken ad- 
vantage of the time when we were engaged in hunting; 
but we are going to join some of our companions who have 
been still worse treated than we, and then we shall have 
warm work." " If you approve of it," answered Montbar, 
" I will head you, not as your commander, but as the fore- 
most to expose myself to danger." The bucaneera perceiv- 
ing from his appearance that he was the very man they 
wanted, cheerfully accepted his offer; and the same day 
they overtook the enemy, when Montbar attacked them 
with an impetuosity that astonished the bravest, and scarce 
one Spaniard escaped the effects of his fury. The remain- 
ing part of his life was equally distinguished as this day. 
The Spaniards suffered so much from him, both by sea and 
land, that he acquired the name of the Exterminator. 
His savage disposition, as well as that of the other bu- 
s who attended him, having obliged the Spaniards 
fine themselves within their settlements, the frce- 



i there. This i 
on the war required superior forces ; and their 
associations in consequence became more numerous. The 
first considerable one was that formed by L'Olonois, who 
derived his name from the sands of Oloncs, the place of 
his birth. From the abject state of a bondsman, he had 
gradually raised himself to the command of two canoes, 
with twenty- two men ; and with these he was so successful 
as to take a Spanish frigate on the coast of Cuba. He 
then repaired to Port-au-Prince, in which were four ships, 
fitted out purposely to sail in pursuit of him ; but he took 
them, and threw all the crews into the sea except one 
man, whom he saved in order to send him with a letter to 
the governor of the Havannah, acquainting him with what 
he had done, and assuring him that he would treat in the 
same manner all the Spaniards who should fall into his 
hands, not excepting the governor himself if he were for- 
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tunate enongh to take him. After this expedition be ran 
hit canoe* and prize ships aground, and sailed with his 
frigate only to the island of Tortuga. 
At 



with Michael de Basco, who had 
under the 



N E E R. 

channel whereby they coule 
the object of their wishes. 
At the entrance of this 



could arrive at the place which was 



of Porto Bello, a Spanish ship, estimated at L.21H.5O0, 
and by other actions equally brave and daring. These 
two gave out that they were going to embark together on 
an expedition equally glorious and profitable: and in con- 
sequence they soon collected together four hundred and 
forty men. This body of men, the most numerous which 
the "bucanecrs had yet been able to muster, sailed to the 
Bay of Venezuela, which runs up into the country for the 
space of about fifty leagues. The fort which was built at the 
entrance for its defence was taken ; the cannon were nailed 
up ; and the whole garrison, consisting of two hundred 
and fifty men, were put to death. They then re-embarked 
and came to Maracaybo, built on the western coast of the 
lake of the same name, at the distance of ten leagues from 
its mouth. This city, which had become flourishing and 
rich by its trade in skins, tobacco, and cocoa, was desert- 
ed ; and the inhabitants had retired with their effects to the 
other side of the bay. If the bucanecrs had not lost a 
fortnight in riot and debauchery, they would have found 
at Gibraltar, near the extremity of the lake, every thing 
which the inhabitants had secreted, to secure it from being 

{ilundercd. On the contrary they met with fortifications 
ately erected, which they had the bootless satisfaction of 
making themselves masters of at the expense of a great 
deal of blood ; for the inhabitants had already removed to 
a distance the most valuable part of their property. Ex- 
asperated at this disappointment, they set fire to Gibraltar; 
and Maracaybo would have shared the same fate had it 
not been ransomed. Besides the sum which they receiv- 
ed for its ransom, they also carried off all the crosses, 
pictures, and bells of the churches ; intending, as they 
said, to build a chapel in the island of Tortuga, and to 
consecrate this part of their spoils to 
Such was the religion of these barbarous [ 
make no other offering to heaven than that which 
from their robberies and plunder. 

But while they were idly dissipating the spoils which 
they had made on the coast of Venezuela, Morgan, the 
most renowned of the English bucanecrs, sailed from Ja- 
maica to attack Porto Bello. His plan of operations was to 
well contrived that he surprised and took the city without 
opposition. The conquest of Panama was an object of 
much greater importance. To secure this Morgan thought 
it necessary to sail in the latitudes of Costa-Rica, in order 
to procure some guides in the island of St Catharines, wheru 
the Spaniards confined their malefactors. This place was 
■o strongly fortified that it might to have held out for ten 
years against a considerable army. But notwithstanding 
this, the governor, on the first appearance of the pirates, 
sent privately to concert measures how he might surrender 
himself without incurring the imputation of cowardice; and 
the result of this consultation waa, that Morgan in the 
night-time was to attack a fort at some distance, while the 
governor was to sally out of the citadel to defend a post of 
so much consequence, and that the assailants should then 
attack him in the rear, and take him prisoner, which would 
an immediate surrender of the place. It was 
i kept up on ' 




without doing mischief to either. This farce was admirably 
carried on. The Spaniards, without being exposed to any 
danger, appeared to have done their duty ; and the buca- 
neers, after having totally demolished the fortifications, 
and nut on board their vessels a prodigious quantity of 
warlike ammunition, which they found at St Catharines, 
steered their course towards the river Chagre, the only 



a fort had 

rock, wliich the waves of the sea 
This bulwark, naturally difficult 
of access,' was defended by an officer whose extraordinary 
abilities were equal to bis courage, and by a garrison which 
was in all respects worthy of such a commander. I lere the 
bucaneers, for the first time, met with a resistance which 
could only be equalled by their perseverance; and it was 
a doubtful point whether they should succeed or be obliged 
to raise the siege, when a lucky accident happened which 
proved favourable to their glory and their fortune- The 
commander was killed, and the fort accidentally took fire; 
upon which the besiegers, taking advantage of this double 
calamity, made themselves masters of the place. 

Morgan left his vessels at anchor, with a sufficient num- 
ber of men to guard them, and sailed up the river in his 
sloops for thirty-three miles, till he came to Cruces, where 
it ceases to be navigable ; and he then proceeded by land 
to Panama, which was only five leagues distant. Upon a 
large and extensive plain which stretched out before the 
city, he met with a considerable body of troops, whom he put 
to t) ight with the greatest ease, and entered the city, wliich 
was now abandoned. Here were found prodigious treasures 
concealed in the wells and caves ; some valuable commo- 
dities were also taken in the boats which were left aground 
at low water ; and in the neighbouring forests were like- 
wise found several rich deposits. Having burnt the city, 
they set sail with a great number of prisoners, who ' 
ransomed a few days afterwards, and arrived at t* 
of the Chagre with a prodigious booty. 

In 1603 an expedition of the greatest conseqi 
formed by Van Horn, a native of Ostend. but who had 
served all his life among the French. His own intrepidi- 
ty prevented his tolerating the least signs of cowardice 
amongst those who associated with him. In the heat of 
an engagement he went about his ship, observed his men 
in succession, and immediately killed those who shrunk 
at the sudden report of a pistol, gun, or cannon. This 
extraordinary discipline rendered him the terror of the 
coward and the idol of the brave. In other respects he 
readily shared with the men of spirit and bravery the im- 
mense riches which were acquired in the course of his 
marauding expeditions. When he went upon such expe- 
ditions, he generally sailed in his frigate, which was his 
own property. But his designs requiring greater numbers 
to carry them into execution, he called to his assistance 
Grammont, Godfrey, and Jonque, three Frenchmen distin- 
guished by their exploits, and Lawrence de Graff, a Dutch- 
man, who had signalized himself still more than they. 
Twelve hundred bucaneers joined themselves to these 
commanders, and sailed in six vessels for Vera Cruz. 

The darkness of the night favoured their landing, which 
was effected about three leagues from the place, where they 
arrived without being discovered. The governor, the fort, 
the barracks, and the posts of the greatest consequence, 
every thing, in short, which could occasion any resistance, 
were taken by the break of day. All the citizens, men, 
women, and children, were shut up in the churches, whi- 
ther they had fled for shelter. At the door of each church 
were placed barrels of gunpowder to blow up the budding; 
and a bucaneer, with a lighted match, was to act fire to it 
the least appearance of an insurrection. 
While the city waa kept in this state of terror, it was 
isily pillaged; and after the bucanecrs had carried off whal- 
er was most valuable, they made a proposal to the citizens 
who were kept prisoners in the churches to ransom their 
lives and liberties by a contribution of L. 437,600. This 
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three days, cheerfully accepted the terms which were offer- 
ed them. Half of the money wan paid the same day, and 
the other part was expected from the interior of the 



part 

country, when there appeared on an eminence a consider 
ahle body of troops advancing, and near the port a fleet 
of seventeen ships from Europe. At the sight of this 
armament, the bucanecra, without any marks of surprise, 
retired quietly, with fifteen hundred slaves they had seized, 
as a trifling indemnification for the rest of the money they 
expected, the settling of which they referred to a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. Their retreat watt equally daring. 
They boldly aailed through the midst of the Spanish fleet, 
which let them pass without tiring a single gun, and, in 
fact, seemed afraid of being attacked and beaten. The 
Spaniard* would not probably have escaped so easily, if 
the vessels of the pirates had not been laden with silver, 
or if the Spanish fleet had been freighted with any other 
effects but such merchandise as wus little valued by these 
daring freebooters. 

A year had scarcely elapsed since their return from 
Mexico, when, on a sudden, they were all seized with a 

Csion for going to plunder Peru. It is probable that the 
,<es of finding greater treasures upon a sea little fre- 
quented, than on one long exposed to piracies of this kind, 
was the cause of this expedition ; but it is somewhat re- 
markable, that both the English and French, and the as- 
sociations of thcactwo nations had projected this plan at 

design of acting in concert with each other. About four 
thousand men were employed in this expedition. Some of 
them proceeded by Terra Firma, others by the Straits of 
MagelhaenR, to the place which formed the object of their 
wishes; and if the intrepidity of these barbarians had been 
directed, under the influence of a skilful commander, to a 



i it is certain that they would have deprived the 
i of this important colony. But their natural cha- 
racter presented on invincible obstacle to so rare a union ; 
for they always formed themselves into several distinct 
bodies, sometimes even so few in number as ten or twelve, 
who acted together, or separated, as whim or caprice 
dictated. Grognier, Lecuycr, Picard, and Le Sage, were 
the most distinguished officers among the French; David 
Samms, Peter YVilner, and Towley, among the English. 
, Such of these adventurers as had got into the South 
Sea by the Strait* of Daricn seized upon the first vessel 
which they found upon the coast ; and their associates, who 
had sailed in their own vessels, were not much better pro- 
vided. Weak, however, as Uiey were, they several times 
beat the squadrons which were fitted out against them. Rut 
these victories were prejudicial to them, by interrupting 
their navigation ; and when there were no more ships to 
be taken, they were continually obliged to make descents 
upon the coasts to get provisions, or to go by land in order 
to plunder those cities where the booty nad been secured. 
They successively attacked Scppa, Puebla-Nuevo, Leon, 
ReaJejo, Puebla-Viejo, Chiriquita, Lesparso, Granada, Vil- 
li*, Nicoy, Tccoanteca, Mucmcluna, l.'hiloteca, New Se- 
govia, and Guayaquil, the most considerable of all 



icse places were taken by surprise, and most 
■ted by their inhabitants, who fled at the sight 
of the enemy. As soon as the bucaneers took a town, it 
was directly set on fire, unless a sura proportioned to its 
value was paid to save it The prisoners taken in battle 
were massacred without mercy if they were not ransomed 
by the governor or some of the inhabitants ; while gold, 
pearls, or precious stones, were the only things 
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seldom leave guilt unpunished, or adversity without a < 
pensation for its suffering, atoned for the crimes committed ' 
in the conquest of the New World ; and the Indians were 
amply avenged on the Spaniards. 

While such piracies were being committed on the South- 
ern Ocean, the Northern was threatened with the same by 
Grammont. He was a native of Paris, by birth a gentle- 
man, and had distinguished himself in a military capacity 
in Europe ; but his passion for wine, gaming, and women, 
had obliged him to join the pirates. Nevertheless he 
was affable, polite, generous, and eloquent; endued with 
a sound judgment, and a person of approved valour; qua- 
lities which soon mudc him be considered as the chief of 
the French bucaneers. As soon as it was known tliul he 
had taken up anus, he was immediately joined by a num- 
ber of brave men. The governor of St Domingo, who 
had at length prevailed upon his master to approve of the 
project, equally wi*e ana just, of fixing the pirates in 
some place, and inducing them to become cultivators, was 
desirous of preventing the concerted expedition, and for- 
bade it in the king's name. But Grammont, who had a 
greutcr share of sense than his associates, was not on that 
account inclined to comply, and sternly replied, " How can 
Louis disapprove of a design he is unacquainted with, and 
which has been planned only a few days ago ?" This an- 
swer highly pleased all the bucaneers, who directly em- 
barked in 1685 to attack Campeachy. 

Thev landed without opposition. But at some distance 
from the coast they were attacked by eight hundred Spa- 
niards, who were beaten and pursued to the town, which 
both parties entered pell-mell together. The cannon they 
found there were immediately levelled against the citadel; 
but as these had very little effect, they were contriving 
some stratagem to enable them to become master* of the 
place, when intelligence was brought that it had been aban- 
doned. There remained in it only a gunner, an English- 
man, and an officer of signal courage, who chose rather 
to expose himself to the greatest extremities than basely 
to fly from the place with the rest. The commander of 
the bucaneers received him with marks of distinction, ge- 
nerously released him, gave him up all his effects, and, 
besides, complimented him with some valuable presents ; 
such influence have courage and fidelity even on the minds 
of those who systematically violate all the rights of society. 

The conquerors of C ampeachy spent two months in 
searching the environs of the city to the extent of twelve 
or fifteen leagues, and in carrying off every thing which 
the inhabitants in their flight thought they had preserved. 
When all the treasure they had collected from ev cry quar- 
ter was deposited in the snips, a proposal was made to the 
governor of the province, who still kept the field with nine 
hundred men, to ransom his capital city. Hi* refusal de- 
termined them to burn it, and demolish the citadel. The 
French, on the festival of St Louis, were celebrating the 
anniversary of their king; and in the transports of their pa- 
triotism, intoxication, and national love of their prince, they 
burnt to the value of r million of logwood ; a part, and a 
very considerable one too, of the spoil which they had 
made. After this singular and extravagant instance of 
folly, of which Frenchmen only would boast, they returned 
to St Domingo. 
In 1607 twelve hundred bucanecra were induced to 
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of for the payment of their ransom. Silver being too 
mon, and too weighty for its current value, would have 
to them. The chances of fortune, which 



vol. v. 



join a squadron of seven ships which tailed from Europe 
under the command of one Puintis, to attack the famous 
city of Carthagcna. This was the most difficult enterprise 
which could be attempted in the New World. The situa- 
tion of the port, the strength of the place, and the badness 
of the climate, were so many obstacles which would have 
seemed insurmountable to any but such men as the huca- 
But every obstacle yielded to th. ir valour and 
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Buearnt good fortune : the city was taken, and booty gained to 
II the amount of L. 1,750,000. Their rapacious commander, 
however, deprived them of the advantages resulting from 

^-f~^ their success. He scrupled not, a* soon as they set sail, 
to offer UHttv for the share of those who had been the 
chief instruments in procuring him so considerable a spoil. 

The bucaneers, exasperated at this treatment, resolved 
immediately to board the vessel called the Sceptre, where 
Pointis himself was, and which at that time was too far 
distant from the rest of the ships to expect to be assisted 
by them. And this avuricious commander was upon the 
point of being massacred, when one of the malcontents 
cried out, " brethren, why should we attack this rascal? 
He lias carried off nothing that belongs to us. He has left 
our share at Carthagena, and there we must go to recover 
it." This proposal was received with general applause. 
A savage joy at once succeeded the gloomy melancholy 
which had seized them ; and without further deliberation 
all their ships sailed towards Carthagena. 

As soon as they had entered the city without meeting 
with any resistance, they shut up all the men in the great 
church, and exacted payment of L.218,750, the amount of 
their share of booty which they had been defrauded of, 
promising to retreat immediately upon compliance with 
their demand, but threatening the most dreadful ven- 
geance in case of refusal. Upon this the most venerable 
priest in the city mounted the pulpit, and made use of the 
influence which his character, his authority, and his elo- 
quence gave to him, to persuade his hearers to yield up 
without reserve all the gold, silver, and jewels in their pos- 
session. But the collection made after the sermon not fur- 
nishing the sum required, the city was ordered to be plun- 
dered. 

At length, after amassing all tlicy could, these adven- 

i fleet 
Spain, 
ill. the 

they had on board ; and the rest escaped to St 



turers set sail, when unfortunately they met with a I 
of Dutch and English ships, then in alliance with S[ 
Several of the pirates were cither taken or sunk, with 



was the last memorable event in the history of the 
The separation of the English and French, 
when the war on account of the Prince of Orange divided 
the two nations I the success of the means employed to 
promote the cultivation of land among their colonies, by 
the assistance of these enterprising men ; the prudence 
evinced in selecting the most distinguished among them, 
and intrusting them with civil and military employments ; 
and the protection afforded to the Spanish settlements, 
which till then had been a general object of plunder ; all 
these circumstances, and various others, besides the im- 
possibility of supplying the place of these remarkable men, 
who were continuully dropping off, concurred to put an end 
to a society as extraordinary as any that ever existed. 
Without any regular system, without laws, without subor- 
dination, and even without any fixed reveuue, they became 
the astonishment of the age in which they lived, as they 
will be also of posterity. 

BUCAKEST, or Bucharest, a city in the district of 
Ilfow, and the capital of the province of Wallachin. It is 
situated on a fine and extensive plain, upon the hanks of 
the Dumbowitza, which falls into the Danube above the 
fortress of Silistria. It is the seat of a Greek archbishop, 
and contains sixty churches of that communion, and also 
twenty monasteries. It is an ill-built town, the streets being 
paved with trees, and excessively filthy. There is a Greek 
college, with twelve professors and two hundred and sixty 
students. Mi ere ore some manufactures, and considerable 
domestic trade. The inhabitants are stated to be between 
50,000 and 60,000. Long. 27. 2. 10. E. Lat. 44. 26. 45. N. 
BLCCARI, . city in the Auatrian province of Trieste, 
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and circle of Montano. It is a well-fi 

a bay of t 

the Gulf of Quarano. It 1 
and in wood, and a tunny fishery. The in 
about 2000. Long. 14. 2ti. 12. E. Lat. 45. 18. N. 

BUCCELLARII, an order of soldiery under the Greek 
emperors, appointed to guard and distribute the ammuni- 
tion bread I though author* are somewhat divided as to 
their office and quality. Among the Visigoths buccellarius 
was a general name for a client or vassal who lived at the 
expense of his lord. Some give the denomination to 
parasites in the courts of princes ; others make them the 
body-guards of emperors; and others, again, fancy they 
were only such as emperors employed in putting persons 
to death privately. 

BUCCELLATUM, among ancient military writers, de- 
notes camp-bread, or biscuit baked hard and dry, both for 
lightness and keeping. Soldiers always carried with them 
enough for a fortnight, and sometimes much longer, during 
the time that military discipline was kept up. 

BUCCINA, an ancient musical and military instrument. 
It is usually taken for a kind of trumpet ; which opinion is 
confirmed by Eettus, by his defining it a crooked horn, 
played on like a trumpet. Vegetius observes, that the 
buccina was bent in a semicircle, in which respect it differ- 
ed from the tuba or trumpet. It is very difficult to distin- 
guish it from the cornu or horn, unless it was something 
smaller, and not quite so crooked ; yet it certainly was of 
a different species, because wc never read of the cornu 
in use with the watch, but only the buccina. Besides, the 
sound of the buccina waa sharper, and to be heard much 
farther than cither the cornu or the tuba. In Scripture, 
a similar instrument, used both in war and in the temple, 
was called ram*-konu, hiren jobd, and scphcroth hagijobciim. 

This instrument was in use among the Jews to proclaim 
their feast-days, new moons, jub'dees, sabbattical years, and 
the like. At Locednmon, notice was given by the buc- 
cina when it was supper time ; and the like was done at 
Koine, where the grandees had a buccina blown both be- 
fore and after they sat down to table. The sound of the 
buccina was called buccinut, or bucinus ; and the musician 
who played on it was called buccinator. 

BUCCINO, a city in the province Principato-Citeriorc 
of the kingdom of Naples. It stands on the river Botta, 
at its junction with the Negro, over which is an antique 
Koman bridge. It contains 5320 inhabitants. 

BL'CENTAUR, a large galley of the doge of Venice, 
adorned with fine pillars on both sides, and gilt over from 
the prow to the stern. This vessel was covered over head 
with a kind of tent, made of purple sdk. In it the doge 
received the great lords and persons of quality who visited 
Venice, accompanied with the ambassadors and counsellors 
of state, and all the senators, on benches by him. The 
same vessel served also in the magnificent ceremony of 
Ascension-dny, on which the doge threw a ring into the 
sen to espouse it, and to denote his dominion over the 
Gulf of Venice. 

BUCEPli ALA, or Bl'cephalos, in Ancient Geography, 
a town built by Alexander, on the western side of the Hy- 
daspis, a river of India Citerior, so called in memory of his 
horse Bucephalus. 

BUCER, Martin, one of the first authors of the Refor- 
mation at Strasburg, was born in 1-191, in Alsace, and 
took the religious habit of St Dominic at seven years of 
age; but meeting afterwards with the writings of Martin 
Luther, and comparing them with the Scriptures, he 
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man Catholic religion. Alter sc 
ther at Heidelberg in 1521, he adopted most of his sen- 
timents ; but in 1632 he gave the preference to those of 
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Ho assisted in ninny conferences concerning 
religion ; and in 16*8, lie was sent for to Augsburg to sign 
the agreement, called the interim, between the Papist* and 
His warm opposition to this project exposed 
d hardship. ; the new. of which 
his fame had already arrived, 
of Canterbury, gave him an invita- 
me over, which he readily accepted. In 1548 a 
lartmcnt was assigned him in the University of 
( am bridge/and a salary to teach theology. King Edward 
VI. had the greatest regard for him. Being told that he was 
very sensible of the cold of the climate, and suffered much 
for want of a German stove, he sent him a hundred crowns 
to purchase one. Bucer died of a complication of disorders 
in 1551, and was buried at Cambridge with great funeral 
pomp. Five years afterwards, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
his body was dug up and publicly burnt, and his tomb de- 
molished ; but it was subsequently re-constructed by order 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

BUCHAN, a district of Scotland, lying partly in the 
shire of Aberdeen and partly in that of Banff. It gives the 
title of earl to the noble and ancient family of Erskine. 

BUCHANAN, G to hoe, one of the most illustrious 
characters of the sixteenth century, was born about the 
beginning of February in the year 1506. His father was 
Thomas, the second son of 'lltomas Buchanan of Drum- 
mikill ; hi* mother Agnes Herint, of the family of Tra- 
hroun. The house from which he descended he has him- 
self characterized as more remarkable for its antiquity 
than for it* opulence. Thomas Buchanan the younger 
obtained from his father a grant of the farm of Mid- 
Lenwcn, or, as it is more commonly called, the Moss, si- 
tuated in the parish of Killearn and county of Stirling. 
He died of the stone at a premature age ; and, about the 
same period, the poet's grandfather found himself in a 
state of insolvency. The family, which had never been 
opulent, was thus" reduced to extreme poverty: but his 
mother struggled hard with the misery of her condition ; 
and all her children, five sons and three daughters, arrived 
tirity. In the year 1531, a lease of two 
granted by Robert Erskine, com- 
of Dryburgh and Inchmahome, to her and three 
of her sons, Patrick, Alexander, and George. One of 
her daughters appears to have married a person of the 
name of Morison; for Alexander Morison, the son of 
Buchanan's sister, published an edition of his uncle's pa- 
raphrase of the Psalms. Her third son, whose extraordi- 
nary attainments have rendered the family illustrious, is 
reported by oral tradition to have been indebted for the 
rudiments of learning to Killearn school, which long conti- 
nued to maintain a considerable reputation. Mid-Leowcn, 
which stands on the banks of the Blanc, is situated at the 
distance of about two miles from the village ; and it may 
be conjectured that the future poet and statesman daily 
walked to school, and carried along with him his homely 
repast. Dr Mackenzie, whose authority is extremely slen- 
der, assert* that he was partly educated at the school of 
Dunbarton. His very promising talents recommended 
him to the favour and protection of his matcmal uncle, 
James Heriot, who, apparently in the year 1520, sent him 
to prosecute his studies in the university of Pari*. It was 
here that he began to cultivate his poetical talents ; part- 
ly impelled, as he informs us, by the natural temperament 
of hi* mind, partly by tbe necessity of performing the usual 
prescribed to younger student*. Some of the 
' capable of estimating his attainment*, 
to record his obligation* to 
try : Vavasaeur has remarked that, although a 
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he had acquired in France. Buchanan did not profess to Buchanan, 
be one of those bright geniuses who can master a new — — 
language every six week* ; he incidentally states that hi* 
knowledge of Latin was the result of much youthful la- 
bour. The Greek tongue, in which he likewise attained 
to proficiency, he acquired without the aid of a pre- 
ceptor. The current speech of his native district at that 
period may be supposed to have been Gaelic. Of thi* 
language it it at least certain that he pos*es*ed some 
knowledge ; and an anecdote has been related which at 



this supposition, and illustrates his peculiar 
vein of humour. When in France, having met with n wo- 
man who wus said to be possessed with the devil, and 
who professed to speak all languages, be accosted her in 
Gaelic : a* neither *he nor her familiar returned any an- 
swer, he took a protest that the devil was ignorant of that 
tongue. 

Within the space of two years after his arrival in Pari*, 
his uncle died, and left him exposed to want in a foreign 
country : hit misery was increased by a violent distemper, 
which had perhaps been occasioned by poverty and mor- 
tification ; and in thi* state of hopeless languor he re- 
turned to Scotland at the critical age of sixteen. Having 
devoted the best part of a year to the recovery of hi* 
health, he next assumed the character of a soldier, and 
served along with the auxiliaries whom the duke of Al- 
bany had conducted from France. The Scotish forces, 
commanded by the regent in person, marched towards 
the borders of England, and, about tbe end of October 
! . rj laid siege to the castle of Werk. The auxiliaries 
carried the exterior wall by assault, but could not long 
occupy the station which they had gained. The large 
area between the two ramparts, intended as a receptacle, 
during the time of war, for the cattle and stores of the 
neighbouring peasantry, was at this crisis replenished with 
material* of a combustible nature; and when the garrison 
found themselves repuUed by the French soldiers, they 
set fire to the straw, and speedily expelled their enemies 
by the flame* and smoke. During the two following days, 

utv\ ii.nl L'tU'tico a eunKK'nt LrrciLn, uie J rentn soldiers 



they had l 

again rushed to the attack, and surmounted the ruin*; 
but they were so fiercely assaulted by missile weapons from 
the inner tower, which was yet entire, that after having 

and 



by birth, he might well pas* for a French poet, since all 



icd some loss, they were compelled to retreat, 
repassed the Tweed. Tne duke, finding his native troop* 
disaffected, and the army on the English frontier too for- 
midable from its numbers, removed his camp on the 11th 
of November ; and a* he marched toward* Lauder after 
midnight, his army was terribly annoyed by a sudden 
storm of snow. 

Buchanan, who belonged to a fierce and warlike nation, 
seems to have caught some portion of the military arduur. 
It was his youthful curiosity respecting the profession of 
arm* which had thus prompted him to mingle in danger ; 
and he was |>cr«uaded that there i* a very close affinity 
between the studies of literature and of war. In his his- 
tory of Scotland, written at an advanced age, he often de- 
scribe* feats of chivalry with great animation. But hi* 
experience in the course of this inglorious campaign did 
not render him more enamoured of a military life : the 
hardships which he had undergone reduced him to his 
former state of languor ; and during the rest of the win- 
ter he was confined to bed. In the beginning of the en- 
when he had completed the eighteenth year 
sent to the university of St Andrews, 
irother Patrick were at the some time 
tiled the Pedagogy, and 
afterwards St Mary s College. On the 3d of October 
1525 George Buchanan took the degree of A. B. ; and it 
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from the faculty register that he was then a 
or exhibitioner. In this college logic was then 
taught by John Mair, a celebrated doctor of the Sorbonne. 
Buchanan informs us that it wm to hear his prelections 
that he had been tent to St Andrews, and that he after- 
wards followed Mair to France. It lias been very confi- 
dently stated, that he was now a dependent on the bounty 
of this venerable commentator on Peter of Lombardy ; 
and if the fact could be established by any competent 
evidence, the character of Buchanan must be subjected 
to severe reprehension ; for he mentions his supposed be- 
nefactor in terms which convey no suggestion of grati- 
tude. Of this generous patronage, however, there is not 
even the faintest shadow of evidence; and such a tale 
manifestly originated from the misinterpretation of a very 
unequivocal passage in Buchanan's account of bis own lite. 

Upon his return to France, he became a student in the 
Scotish College of Paris. On the 10th of October 1527, 
he was incorporated as A. B., and he took the degree of 
A. M. next March. During the year 1529, he was a can- 
didate for the office of procurator of the German nation ; 
but his purblind countryman Robert Wauchope, who was 
afterward* titular archbishop of Armagh, ana who sat in 
the council of Trent, was then elected for the ninth time. 
Buchanan was thus repulsed on the fifth of May, but on 
the third of June 1530 he was more successful. Before 
this period, the tenets of Luther had ■» wiuc, y 



and 



to the i 



bcr of his converts. Having for the space of two years 
to struggle with the iniquity of fortune, he was 
I a regent or professor in the College of St Barbe, 
I he taught grammar for about three years. His emi- 
nent qualifications for such an employment will not be 

Suestioned, but his services do not seem to have procured 
im any splendid remuneration : in an elegy, apparently 
composed about this period of his life, he exhibits a dis- 
mal picture of the miseries to which the Parisian professors 
of humanity were then exposed. His appointment seems 
to have taken place in the year 1529. Gilbert Kennedy, 
earl of Cassillis, who was residing near this college, hav- 
ing become acquainted with Buchanan, admired his lite- 
rary talents, and was delighted with his conversation : he 
was therefore solicitous to retain so accomplished a pre- 
ceptor ; and their closer connexion probably commenced 
in the year 1532. The first work that Buchanan com- 
mitted to the press was a translation of the famous Thomas 
Linacre's rudiments of Latin grammar ; which he inscrib- 
ed to Lord Cassillis, " a youth of the most promising ta- 
lents, and of an excellent disposition." I In- Latin ver- 
sion was printed at Paris in 1533. 

Alter he had resided with his pupil for five years, they 
both relumed to Scotland. At this period the carl liad 
reached the age of majority ; and Buchanan might only 
embrace a favourable opportunity of revisiting his relations 
and friends. Their connexion however was not imme- 
diately dissolved. While he was residing at the earl's 
seat in Ayrshire, he composed a little poem which ren- 
dered him extremely obnoxious to the ecclesiastics. In this 
n, which bears the title of Somnium, and is a happy 
i of Dunbar, he expresses his own abhorrence of 
a monastic life, and stigmatizes the impudence and hy- 
procrisy of the Franciscan friars. It was his original in- 
tention' to resume his former occupations in France, but 
James the Fifth retained him in the capacity of preceptor 
to one of his natural sons. This son was not, as has gene- 
rally been supposed, the celebrated James Stewart, who 
afterwards became regent of the kingdom, but another 
who bore the same baptismal name. His mother was 
Elizabeth Shaw, of the family of Sauchie ; and he died in 
the year 15*8. It was perhaps in the year 1537 that 



Buchanan entered upon his new charge ; for in the course t 
of that year the king made an arrangement with respect ' 
to his four sons. The abbacies of Melrose and Kelso were 
secured in the name of Buchanan's pupil, who was the 
eldest. The preferment of a profane scoffer at priests must 
have augmented the spleen of the clergy ; and the Fran- 
ciscan friars, still smarting from his Somnium, found means 
of representing him to the king as a man of depraved mo- 
rals and of dubious faith. But James had formerly begun 
to discover their real character; and the part which he 
supposed them to have acted in a late conspiracy against 
his own life, had not contributed to diminish his antipathy. 
Instead of consigning the poet to disgrace or punishment, 
the king, who was aware that private resentment would 
improve the edge of his satire, enjoined him in the pre- 
sence of many courtiers to renew his well-directed attack 
on the same pious fathers. He accordingly applied him- 
self to the composition of the poem afterwards published 
under the title of Francitcnnut ; and, to satisfy (ticking's 
impatience, soon presented him with a specimen. This 
production, as it now appears in its finished state, may be 
pronounced one of the most pungent satires which any 
language can exhibit. No class of men was ever more 



completely exposed to ridicule and infamy ; nor is it as- 
" ng that the popish clergy afterwards regarded the 
with implacable hatred. 

church being infallible, he speedily i 
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danger of accosting its retainers by their proper names, 
the beginning of the year 1539, many individual, sus- 
ted of Lutheranism were involved in the horrors of 



persecution. Towards the close of February, five 
committed to the flames, nine made a f 
of their supposed errors, and many were driven into exile. 
Buchanan had been comprehended in this general arrest ; 
and after he was committed to custody, Cardinal Beaton 
endeavoured to accelerate his doom by lender iug to the 
king a sum of money as the price of his blood. Of this 
circumstance Buchanan was apprized by some of his friends 
at court ; and his knowledge of the king's rapacity must 
have augmented all the terrors of his situation. Stimulat- 
ed by the thoughts of increasing danger, he made his 
escape through the window of the apartment in which he 
was confined ; but he had soon to encounter new disasters. 
When he reached the frontier of the two kingdoms, he was 
molested by the freebooters, who at that time were its 
sole inhabitants ; and his life was again exposed to jeopardy 
from the contagion of a pestilential disease, which then 
raged in the north of England. On his arrival in London, 
he experienced the friendship of Sir John Itainsford, an 
English knight, who is mentioned as the only person that 
protected him against the fury of the papists. He met 
with no particular inducement to continue his residence 
in England, which was then governed by an atrocious 
tyrant. The civilization of France, as well as the parti- 
cular intimacies which he had formed in that country, led 
him to adopt the resolution of returning to Paris : but, on 
his arrival, he found that Cardinal Beaton was residii 



his arrival, lie found that cardinal lleaton nut residing 
there in the capacity of an ambassador ; and his friend 
Andrew Govea, a native of Portugal, having invited him 
to Bordeaux, he did not hesitate to embrace such an op- 
portunity of removing himself beyond the reach of ill* 
cardinal s deadly hatred. Of the College of Guienne, 
lately founded in that city, Govea had been nominated 
principal ; and Buchanan, evidently on his recommenda- 
tion, was now appointed one of the professors. Here he 
must have fixed his residence before the close of the year ; 
for to Charles the Fifth, who made his solemn entry into 
Bordeaux on the first of December 1539, he presented a 
poem in the name of the college. 

The task assigned him at Bordeaux was that of I 
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. ing the Latin language. For an occupation of this kind 
' he seems to have entertained no particular affection ; but 
although sufficiently laborious, it never impaired the na- 
tive elevation of hii mind. His poetical studies he now 
prosecuted with great ardour ; during the three yean of 
his residence at Bordeaux, he completed four tragedies, 
together with various other pounis. The earliest of his 
dramatic compositions bears the title of Baptitte*. He had 
applied himself to the study of the Greek language with- 
out the aid of a preceptor, and as a useful exercise iiad 
executed a translation of the Mtdat of Kuripides. This 
version he now delivered to the academical stage, and 
afterwards suffered it to be printed. Those two tragedies 
were performed with a degree of applause which almost 
exceeded his hopes. He afterwards completed his Jtfth- 
Out, and translated Alcetiis, another drama of his favourite 
poet. These last productions, as he originally intended 
them for publication, were elaborated with superior dili- 
gence. 1 tie tragedy of Jephthes is conformable to the 
models of the Grecian theatre, and is not destitute of in- 
terest. The subject is highly dramatic ; it is a subject 
which his great exemplar Euripides might have been in- 
clined to select. The situation of a father who had un- 
If to the dreadful necessity of sa- 
only child, the repugnant and ex- 
f the mother, the daughter's min- 
oism and timidity, are delineated 
:ity of dramatic conception. The 
tender or pathetic was not however the peculiar province 
of Buchanan, whose talents were bold, masculine, and 
commanding. The Bapti$tet, although inferior to the 
other tragedy in dramatic interest, is more strongly im- 
pregnated with the author's characteristic sentiments. Iu 
great theme is civil and religious liberty ; and against ty- 
ranny and priestcraft the poet frequently expresses him- 
self with astonishing boldness. Some of his allusions " 



warily subjected him 
crificing a beloved an 
cruciating sensations 
gled sentiments of h< 
with considerable fel 



a very easy application to the late conduct of Cardinal 
Beaton. In the tragedies of the ancient Greek poeu, 
what is termed the prologue is always un essential part of 
the drama ; but die prologue of the Baptutt* resembles 
those of Terence. Buchanan seems to have adopted this 
model, because it afforded him a better opportunity of 
preparing his auditors for the bold sentiment* which they 
were about to hear. 

During the term of his residence in the College of 
Guicnne, the satirist of the Scotish clergy did not find 
himself totally secure from danger. The cardinal, in a 
letter addressed to the archbishop of Bordeaux, request- 
ed him to secure the person of the heretical poet ; but as 
his letter had been entrusted to the care of some indivi- 
dual much interested iu the welfare of Buchanan, he was 
■suffered to remain without molestation. Still however 
he found himself annoyed by the threats of the cardinal 
and the grey friars ; but the death of King James, and 
the appearance of a dreadful plague in Guicnne, alleviat- 
ed his former apprehensions. Having resided three years 
at Bordeaux, he returned to Paris. In 1544 he was offi- 
ciating as a regent in the college of Cardinal le Moine; 
and he apparently retained the same station till 1547. 
About tliis period he was miserably tormented with the 
gout. The ardour of his fancy was however undiminish- 
ed : in an interesting elegy, composed in 1 o I J . and ad- 
dressed to his late colleagues TasUeus and Tevius, he 
exhibits a dismal picture ol his own situation, and grate- 
fully commemorates the assiduous attentions of his pre- 
sent colleagues Turnebus anil Gclidu. It is remarked by 
a French historian, that three of the most learned men in 
the world then taught humanity in the same college. The 
first class was taught by Turnebus, the second by Bu- 
chanan, and the third by Muretus. 




The king of Portugal had 
sity of Coimbra ; and as his 
ford a sufficient supply of able 
drew Govea to preside over the new in 
conduct from France a considerable 
in philosophy and ancient literature. Govea i 
returned to his native country in the year 1547, accom- 
panied by Buchanan and other associates. The affairs of 
Europe presented an alarming aspect ; and Portugal seem- 
ed to be almost the only corner free from tumults. To 
the proposals of Govea he had not only lent a willing ear, 
but was so much satisfied with the character of his asso- 
ciates, that he also persuaded his brother Patrick to join 
this famous colony. To several of its members he had 
formerly been attached by the strictest ties of friendship ; 
these were Gruchius, (Jurenheus, Tevius, and Vinetus, 
who have all distinguished themselves by the publication 
of learned works. The other scholars of whom it consist- 
ed were Arnoldus Fabricius, John Costa, and Anthony 
Mcndez, who arc not known as authors: the first was a 
native of Bazats, the other two were Portuguese. All 
these professors except P. Buchanan and Fabricius had 
taught in the College of Guicnne. To this catalogue 
Dempster has added other two Scotish names, those of 
John Rutherford and William Ramsay. Govea died in 
the year 15-18; and after Buchanan and his associates 
were deprived of his protection, the 1'ortugueze began to 
persecute them with unrelenting bigotry. Three of their 
number were thrown into the dungeons of the inquisition, 
and after having been subjected to a tedious imprison- 
ment, were at length arraigned at this direful tribunal. 
According to the usual practice, they were not confront- 
ed with their accusers, of whose very names they were 
ignorant. As they could not be convicted of any crime, 
they were overwhelmed with reproaches, and again com- 
milled to cuMoily. 

tion. He was accused of having written an impious poem 
against the Franciscans, yet with the nature of that poem 
the inquisitors were totally unacquainted. He was also 
charged with the heinous crime of eating flesh in Lent, 
and yet with respect to that very article, not a single in- 
dividual in Portugal deemed it necessary to practise ab- 
stinence. Some of his strictures relative to monk* were 
registered against him, but they were such as monks only 
could regard as criminal. He was moreover accused of 
having alleged, in a conversation with some young Portu- 
gueze, that with respect to the cucharist, St Augustin 
appeared to him to be strongly inclined towards the opi- 
mon condemned by the church of Rome. Two witnesses, 
whom he afterwards discovered to be Ferrerius and Tal- 
pin, made u formal deposition of their having been assur- 
ed by several respectable informants that Buchanan was 
disaffected to the Romish faith. After the inquisitors 
had harassed him for the space of nearly t wo years and a 
half, they confined him to a monastery, for the purpose 
of receiving edifying lessons from the monks ; whom, with 
due discrimination, he represents as men by no means 
destitute of humanity, but totally unacquainted with reli- 
gion. In their custody he continued several months ; and 
it was about this period that he began his version of the 
Psalms, afterwards brought to so happy a conclusion. 
That this translation was a penance imposed upon him by 
his illiterate guardians, is only to be considered as an idle 
tale : it is much more probable that a large proportion of 
the good monks were incapable of reading the Psalms in 
their native language. When he was at length restored 
to liberty, he solicited the king's permission to return to 
France : he was however requested to protract his resi- 
dence in Portugal, and was presented with a small sum of 
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of his'talentst} but his ambition of Portugueze preferment 
was not perhaps very violent, for he still remembered with 
regret the learned and interesting society of Paris. In a 
beautiful poem, entitled lirtiderium Lutetia, and appa- 
rently composed before his retreat from Portugal, he pa- 
thetically bewails his absence from that metropolis, which 
he represents under the allegory of a pastoral mistress. 
Having embarked in a Candian vessel, which he found in 
the port of Lisbon, he was safely conveyed to England. 
Here however he did not long remain, though he might 
have procured some creditable situation, which he himself 
has not particularized. He returned to France about 
the beginning of the year 155S. Soon after his arrival in 
Paris, he was appointed a regent in the College of lion- 
court ; and in the year 1555 he was called from that charge 



, who i 



d him as 



by the celebrated Comtc de Br 
the domestic tutor of his son Timoleon de Cosse. 

During the five years of his connexion with this illus- 
trious family, he alternately resided in Italy and France. 
In the mean time several of his poetical works were pub- 
lished at Paris. In 1556 appeared the earliest specimen 
of his poetical paraphrase of the Psalms ; and his version 
of the Alctttis of Euripides was printed in the course of 
the subsequent year. This tragedy he dedicated to Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Francis the First, a munificent prin- 
cess, whose favour ho seems to have enjoyed. His engage- 
ment with the family of Urisaac terminated in the year 
1560, when the civil war had already commenced. It 
was perhaps the alarming aspect of affairs in France that 
induced liuchonan to hasten his return to his own 
try. The precise period of his 
tained; but it is certain that he was at the Scotish 
in January 1562, and that in the month of April he was 
officiating' as classical tutor to the queen, who was then in 
the twentieth year of her age. Every afternoon she read 
hanan a portion of Livy. This author is not 
recommended to very young scholars; and 
I study of the Latin language is known to have 
! a considerable share of her previous attention, 
i at which Buchanan finally returned to his na- 
tive country was highly important. After a violent strug- 
gle against the ancient superstition, the principles of the 
reformed faith received the sanction of parliament in the 
year 1560. For the doctrines of the reformation he had 
cherished a secret affection ; and he now professed 
' a member of the protectant church of Scotland. 
The earl of Murray, as commendator of the priory of St 
Andrews, possessed the right of nominating the principal 
of St Leonard's College ; and a vacancy occurring in the 
year 1560, he conferred the office upon Buchanan. The 
tenure of his nppuintment seems to have imposed upon 
him the task of reading occasional lectures on divinity. 

On his return to Scotland, he determined to publish, in 
a correct manner, the poetical works which he had com- 
posed at many different periods of his variegated life. Of 
his admirable version of the Psalms, the date of the first 
complete edition is uncertain, for it has been omitted in 
the book itself; but a second edition appeared in the year 
1566. When he consigned his Psalms to the printer, he 
was probably engaged in superintending the classical stu- 
dies of Queen Mary ; and to that accomplished and hope- 
ful princess he gratefully inscribed a work destined for 
immortality. His dedication has received, and indeed is 
entitled to the highest commendation for its terseness, 
compression, and delicacy. Buchanan had recommended 

tributes : one of 
pithalamium which 
• first nuptials ; and several of his mis- 
to the same princess. Nor 



she insensible of his powerful claims upon the 

of his country. In the year 1564 she had rewarded his !i- ' 

terary merit by conferring upon him the temporalities of 
Cros&ragwcll Abbey, which amounted in annual valuation 
to the sum of L.54H) in Scotish currency. The abbacy 
had beconu v., cant by the death of Quintin Kennedy. 
But while he thus enjoyed the favour of the queen, he did 
not neglect his itowertul friend the earl of Murray. To 
that nobleman he inscribed his Francuramu during the 
same year. The date of the earliest edition is uncertain ; 
but the dedication was written at St Andrews on the 5th 
of June 1564, when he was perhaps residing in the earl's 
house. He at the same time prepared lor the press his 
miscellany entitled 1'mtrtx /•'rfftrrriMi. a collection ot sa- 
tires, almost exclusively directed against the impurities of 
the popish church. The absurdity of its doctrines, and 
the immoral lives of Its priests, afforded him an ample 
field for the excrete of his formidable talent* ; and fie has 
alternately employed the weapons of sarcastic irony and 
vehement indignation. His admirable wit and address 
must have contributed to promote the cause which Luther 
had so ardently espoused ; and Huchanan ought also to 
be classed with the most illustrious of the reformers. In 
the year 1567 he published another collection, consisting 
of Ettffia, Sili ti; lli Hil<nisi)llnln, To this miscellany was 
prefixed a 
man, who 

with the commentary of Sen ilis. His MitftWtHtn were 
not printed till after the death of the author. Of his 
short and miscellaneous pieces the subjects are sometimes 
indeed of a trivial nature; but even those lighter efforts 
serve to evince the wonderful versatility of his mind. 
His epigrams, which consist of three books, are not the 
least remarkable of his compositions ; the terseness of the 
diction, the ingenuity and pungency of the thoughts, 
deservedly placed them in a very high class. 
Of the general assembly convened at Kdinl 



pistle to his friend Peter Daniel, a learned 
still remembered for his edition of Virgil, 



himself to the queen by other poetical 
his most beautiful productions is the Epit 
he composed on her first nuptials ; and sr. 



25th of December 156.1, Buchanan hail sat as a i 
and had been appointed one of the commissioners for re- 
vising the Hook of Discipline. He sat in the June assem- 
blies of 1564 and the three following years, and likewise 
in that of Dece mber 1567. He was a member of various 
committees, and evidently had no small influence in the 
affairs of the church. Of the assembly which met at 
Edinburgh on the 25th of June 1567. he had the honour 
of being chosen moderator. 

The nation was now in a state of anarchy, and the 
change of affairs drew Buchanan into the vortex of poli- 
tics. The recent conduct of Queen Mary, whom he once 
regarded in so favourable a light, had offered such flagrant 
insults to virtue and decorum, that his attachment was at 
length converted into the strongest antipathy. The simple 
and uncontroverted history of her proceedings, from the 
period of her pretended reconciliation with Darnley to 
that of her marriage with Bothwcll, exhibits such strong 
moral evidence of her criminality as it seems impossible 
for an unprejudiced mind to resist. " There are indeed," 
as Mr Hume lias remarked, " three events in our history, 
which mav be regarded as touchstones of party-men. 
An English Whig, who asserts the reality of the popish 
plot, an Irish Catholic, who denies the massacre of 1641, 
and a Scotch Jacobite, who maintains the innocence of 
Queen Mary, must be considered as men beyond the 
reach of argument or reason, and must be left to their 
prejudices." Buchanan accompanied the regent Murray 
when he visited England for the purpose of appearing be- 
fore Elizabeth's commissioners. On the 4th of October 
1568, the conference was opened at York; but in the 
- of the ensuing month it was transferred to West- 
was managed with 
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Buchanan, great address on both sides : nor was Buchanan the least 
— powerful of Murray'* coadjutors ; he composed in Latin • 
detection of Queen Mary s actions, which was produced 
to the commissioners at Westminster, and was afterwards 
circulated with great industry by the English court. His 
engaging in a task of this kind, as well as his mode of 
executing it, has frequently been urged as a proof of his 
moral depravity ; and, to augment his delinquency, the be- 
nefits conferred upon him by the unfortunate quc< 
been multiplied with considerable ingenuity. It 
tain that she granted him the temporalities of 
well Abbey; and beyond this single point the 

; be extended. Nor was this reward bestowed upon 
in who had performed no correspondent services. He 
tutor, and bad composed 
of the Scotish court ; 
but the dedication of his Psalms might almost be consi- 
dered as equivalent to any reward which she conferred. 
If Buchanan celebrated her in his poetical capacity, and 
before she ceased to be an object of praise, it certainly 
was not incumbent upon him to approve the atrocious ac- 
tions which she afterwards performed. The duty which 
he owed to his country was a prior consideration, and 
with that duty his further adherence to the infatuated 
princess was utterly incompatible. 

The earl of Murray and his associates returned to Scot- 
land in the beginning of the ensuing year. Buchanan's 
Detection, which was not published till 1571, seems to 
have been entrusted to Dr Wilson, who is supposed by 
Mr Laing to have added the " Actio contra Muriam Sco- 
torum Keginam," and the Latin translation of Mary's 
first three letters to the earl of Bothwell. The good re- 
gent did not long survive those transactions : on the 
of January 1570 he was slwt in the street of Linlithgow 
by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, whom his clemency had 
formerly rescued from an ignominious death. The assas- 
sin had been confirmed in his enterprise by the approba- 
tion of his powerful kinsmen. The indignation of Buchanan 
was naturally roused uguirist the house of Hamilton ; and 
he had sufficient cause to suspect that their dangerous 
scheme* were not yet completed. Under such impressions 
as these, he computed " Ane Admonitioun direct to the 
trcw Lordis, Manteruiris of the Kingis Graces Authori- 
se ;" in which he earnestly adjured tltcui to protect the 
young king, uml the children of the late regent, from the 
perils which seemed in await them. It was apparently 
in the course of the same year, 1570, that he wrote ano- 
ther Scotish tract, entitled Chauutto*. In this satirical 

ion of his illustrious friend, Buchanan was re- 
moved to a situation of no small importance ; he was ap- 
pointed one of the preceptors of the young king. For 
this preferment he appears to have been indebted to the 
privy council, and others of the nobility and gentry, who 
assembled in consequence of that disastrous event, for 
the purpose of providing for the public security. 

Uuriug hi* infancy, the prince had been committed to 
the charge of' the earl of Mur, a nobleman of the most 
unblemished integrity. In 1570, when Buchanan entered 
upon his office, James was only four years of age. The 
chief superintendence of hi» education was left to the 
earl's brother, Alexander Erskine. The preceptors asso- 
ciated with Buchanan, were 1'cter Young, and the two 
abbots of C'ambus keuneth and Dryburgh, both related to 
the noble family of Mar. Young, who was respectuble for 
his capacity and learning, was of a disposition naturally 
mild ; and his attention to his future interest rendered him 
cautious of offending a pupil who was soon to be the dis- 
penser of public favours. But the lofty and independent 



spirit of Buchanan was not to be controlled by the mere Buchanan, 
suggestions of cold caution : the honourable task which Vss^ y ^a V 
the voice of his country had assigned to his old age, he 
discharged with simple integrity, and, so far as he himself 
was concerned, he was little solicitous what impression 
the strictness of his discipline might leave on the mind of 
his royal pupil. James, who was of a timid nature, long 
remembered the commanding aspect which his illustrious 
preceptor had assumed. He was accustomed to say of 
some individual high in office, " that he ever trembled at 
his approach, it minded him so of his pedagogue." The 
young monarch's proficiency in letters was such as reflect- 
ed no discredit on his early instructors. Buchanan made 
him a scholar, and nature had destined him for a pedant. 

Nor was this the only preferment which he now obtain- 
ed. His first civil appointment, which he seems to have 
retained but a short lime, was that of director of the 
chuncery. The keeper of the privy seal, John, afterwards 
Lord Maitland of Thirlstane, having been deprived of his 
office on account of his adherence to the queen, it was 
conferred upon Buchanan in the year 1570. Tile earl 
of Lennox was at that time regent. His situation as lord 
privy seal was undoubtedly honourable, and probably lu- 
crative. It entitled him to a scat in parliament. This 
office he retained for several years ; for under the date of 
November 1579, he is enumerated among the ordinary 
officers of state entitled to a seat in the council. His 
talents and his station evidently gave him no small share 
of influence, and he was associated in various commissions 
of importance. 

Notwithstanding the precarious state of his health, and 
the number of his avocations, he found leisure to compose 
a most profound and masterly compendium of political 



philosophy. It is entitled De Jure Iitgm aputt Scotus, 

h in the year 1579. Al- 
le rights of the crown of 
and eloquent delinea- 



and was first printed at Edinburg 
though it professedly relates to tl 
Scotland, it comprehends a subtili 

tion of the general principles of government. The work 
is exhibited in the form of a dialogue between the author 
and Thomas the son of Sir Richard Maitland. Buchanan's 
dialogue excited a degree of attention which will not ap- 
pear surprising, when we consider the high reputation of 
the author, and the boldness of the precepts which he in- 
culcates. In the course of a few years, his tenets were 
formally attacked by his learned countrymen Blackwood, 
Winzet, and Barclay, all of whom were zealous Catholic*. 
Some of Barclay's arguments were long afterwards refuted 
by Locke. Buchanan was also attacked, though in an 
indirect manner, by Sir Thomas Craig, and by Sir John 
Wcmyss. Craig was a lawyer of much learning and abi- 
lity, and his treatise on the feudal law still continues to 
be held in great estimation. Sir George Mackenzie, the 
servile tool of a most profligate court, undertook to de- 
fend against Buchanan the same maxims of polity ; and it 
be acknowledged that " the right divine of kings to 
wrong," was a very suitable doctrine for the minis- 
ters of Charles and James. In the course of the seven- 
teenth century, his leading principles were also oppugned 
by Sir Lewis Stewart, a lawyer, and by Sir James Turner, 
a soldier. The former wrote in Latin, the latter in Eng- 
lish, but neither of their productions has been printed ; 
and the republic of letters has sustained no detriment by 
their long suppression. He was incidentally assailed by 
many foreign authors, who seem in general to have been 
bewildered by the current doctrine of the divine and in- 
defeasible right of kings, and the passive obedience of sub- 
jects. This was indeed the doctrine of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, of civilians and divines. Grotius, though born 
under a free republic, and certainly a man of a great and 
liberal mind, did not entirely escape the contamination of 
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those slavish maxims which were to prevalent during the 
age in which he lived : the right of resitting any superior 
power which happens to be established, he has discussed 
in a manner that could hardly offend the completes! despot 
in Europe. There is perhaps too much justice in the re- 
mark of Rousseau, that it is his most common method 
of reasoning, to establish the right by the fact. It is 
one general fault of those writers, to found their theories 
on passages of scripture which are not didactic or exege- 
tical, but merely historical. This obsolete perversion they 
seem to have derived from the authority of those early 
theologians who are commonly styled the fathers of the 
church ; and who, if not always very safe guides in mora- 
lity and in biblical criticism, arc certainly exceptionable 
guides in political science. The degrading doctrine of 
passive obedience was inculcated by Salraasius, Bochart, 
Usher, and indeed by several very able men who approach- 
ed much nearer to our own limes: it was even inculcated 
by the famous Dr Berkeley, in some metaphysical dis- 
preached before the university of Dublin in the 
1712. It is however a doctrine which no Briton, 



year it is nowever a aoctnne wnicn no union, 

capable of reflection, and possessed of ordinary sincerity, 
will now hesitate a single moment in rejecting with the 



: indignation. 

But the full measure of Buchanan's ignominy has not 
yet been related. In the year 15H4 the parliament con- 
demned his dialogue and history' as unfit to remain for 
records of truth to posterity ; and, under a penalty of two 
hundred pounds, commanded every person who possessed 
copies to surrender them within forty days, in order that 
they might be purged of " the offensive and extraordinary 
matters" which they contained. In I66+, the privy council 
of Scotland issued a proclamation, prohibiting all subjects, 
of whatever degree, quality, or rank, from transcribing or 
circulating any copies of a manuscript translation of the 
dialogue. And in 1683, the loyal and orthodox university 
of Oxford doomed to the flames the political works of 
Buchanan, Milton, Languet, and other heretics. This 
university, says Cunningham, debauched the minds of the 
youth with its slavish doctrines, and pronounced a severe 
judgment against Buchanan for vindicating the rights of 
tile kingdom. The Scotish legislature, the English uni- 
versity, and the popish tribunal of the inquisition, seem to 
have viewed this unfortunate speculator with equal ab- 
horrence. And what are the terrible doctrines that once 
excited so violent an alarm? Buchanan maintains that 
all power is derived from the people ; that it is more safe 
to entrust our liberties to the definite protection of the 
laws, than to the precarious discretion of the king ; that 
the king is bound by those conditions under which the 
erne power was originally committed to his hands ; 
it is lawful to resist, and even to punish tyrants. 
;n he speaks of the people as opposed to the king, he 
evidently includes every individual of the nation except 
one. And is a race of intelligent beings to be assimilated 
to a tract of land, or a litter of pigs ; to be considered, ab- 
solutely and unconditionally, as the lawful patrimony of a 
family which either merit, accident, or crime, may ori- 
ginally have elevated to the summit of power ? In this 
country and this age it certainly it not necessary to re- 
mark, that man can neither inherit nor possess a right of 
property in hit fellow-creatures. What is termed loyalty, 
may, according to the circumstances of the cote, be either 
a virtue or a vice. Loyalty to Antoninus and loyalty to 
Nero must assuredly have flowed from different sources. 
It' the Roman people had endeavoured to compass the 
death of Nero, would this have been foul and unnatural 
rebellion ? The doctrine of punishing tyrants in their 
persons, either by a private ami, or by the public forms of 
law, is indeed of a delicate and dangerous nature; and it 



may be considered as amply sufficient, to ascertain the Pm i^nn- 
previous right of forcible resistance. It will always be - — - 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find a competent 
tribunal and impartial judges. But if mankind are at 
length roused to the redress of enormous wrongs, the 
prince who has either committed or sanctioned an habi- 
tual violation of the best rights of the people, will seldom 
fail to meet with an adequate reward ; and in spite of all 
the slavish theories of his priests and lawyers, mankind 
will not long be reasoned out of the strongest feelings of 
their nature. Divine right and passive obedience were 
never more strenuously inculcated, than in the reign of 
Charles the First. 

In the seventy-fourth year of his age, Buchanan com- 
posed a brief sketch of his own life. The last production 
which he lived to complete was his history ot Scotland, 
lierum Scotieamm Historic In the year 1582, it issued 
from the press of Alexander Arbuthnof, printer to the 
king. It bears the royal privilege, and is dedicated to the 
young monarch. Between the originul formation of hit 
plan, and the publication of the history itself, nearly twen- 
ty years must have elapsed ; but it is to be supposed that 
he long revolved the subject in hit mind, and had pro- 
ceeded to amass the greater part of hit materials, before 
he applied himself to its composition ; and during that in- 
terval, his attention had been distracted by various pur- 
suits, political as well as literary. 

Buchanan has divided his history into twenty books. 
The first three ought rather to have been exhibited in 
the form of an introductory dissertation, for the historical 
narrative properly commences with the fourth book. His 
preliminary enquiries arc directed to the geographical 
situation, the nature of the soil and climate, the ancient 
names and manners, and the primitive inhabitants, of the 
British islands. The third book consists of a series of 
quotations from the Greek and Latin authors. The whole 
of this introductory part displays hit usual erudition and 
sagacity ; and, in the opinion of Archbishop Usher, no 
writer had investigated the antiquities of his country with 
superior diligence. In these disquisitions he evinces his 
knowledge of the Celtic as well as of the classical lan- 
guages. In the earlier part of his narrative, he has re- 
posed too much confidence on his predecessor Boycc. 
lie appeals to several other Scotish historians; and he 
unquestionably had access to historical documents which 
are no longer extant. He has occasionally availed him- 
self of the collateral aid of the English and French writers. 
Of the earlier reigns his sketch is brief and rapid; nor 
has he attempted to establish any chronological notation 
till he descends to the beginning of the fifth century. It 
must indeed be acknowledged that he has repeated the 
fabulous line of our ancient kings; but that continued till 
period to be regarded as an article of na- 
Like most of the classical historians, he it 



its in marking the chronology of the different fac ts 
which he relates, trom the reign of the great King Ro- 
bert, his narrative becomes much more copious and in- 
teresting; but the history of his own times, which were 
pregnant with remarkable events, occupies far the largest 
proportion of his twenty books. In some of the transac- 
tions which he records, his own affections and passions 
were deeply concerned, and might not unreasonably be ex- 
pected to impart tome tincture to his style. His indigna- 
tion against the ill-fated queen he shared with a very large 
proportion of his fellow-subjects ; and many of her actions 
were such as could not fail of exciting the antipathy of 
every well-regulated mind. The composition of his his- 
tory betrays no symptoms of the author's old age and in- 
firmities ; "his style is not merely distinguished by its 
rectr.ess and ch^ancc, it breathe* all the fervent an 
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tion of youthful genius. The noble ideas which so frc- 
tly rise in his mind, he always expresses in language 
of correspondent dignity. His narrative is extremely 
variegated, and interesting ; it is seldom dc- 
Ilis moral and politic* 
tcrly. He is ready 
all occasions to vindicate the unalienable rights o'f i 
kind; and he uniformly delivers his sentiments with a 
noble freedom and energy. It is with the utmost pro- 
priety that the learned Conring has commended him as a 
man of exquisite judgment. Thuanus remarks that al- 
though much of his time had been spent in scholastic oc- 
cupation*, yet his history might be supposed the produc- 
tion of a man whose whole life had hern exercised in the 
political transactions of the state ; the felicity of his ge- 
nius, and the greatness of his mind, having enabled him 
so completely to remove every impediment incident to an 
obscure and humble lot. And, in the opinion of Bishop 
Burnet, " his stile is so natural and nervous, and his re- 
flections on things nre so solid, that he is justly reckoned 
the greatest and best of our modern authors." 

The publication of this great work he did not long sur- 
vive. His usual vein of pleasantry did not entirely desert 
him on his death-bed. When visited by John Davidson, 
a distinguished clergyman, he devoutly expressed his re- 
liance on the atoning blood of Christ; but he could not 
refrain from introducing some faeetious reflections on the 
absurdities of the mass. He expired soon after live o'clock 
in the morning of Friday the 28th of September* 1582, at 
the age of seventy-six years and nearly eight months. 
His remains were interred in the cemetery of the Grey- 
friars : Calderwood informs us that the funeral took place- 
on Saturday, and was attended by " a great company of 
the faithful." 

Buchanan had experienced many of the vicissitudes of 
human life, and had been tried by prosperity as well as 
adversity. His moral and intellectual character procured 
him the same high respect from the most enlightened of 
his contemporaries. His stem integrity, his love of his 
country and of mankind, cannot fail of endearing his me- 
mory to those who possess congenial qualities; und such 
errors as he actually committed, will not perhaps be deemed 
unpardonable by those who recollect the condition of hu- 
manity. He was subject to the nice and irritable feelings 
which frequently attend exalted genius, enthusiastic HI 
his attachment, and violent in his resentment, equally sin- 
in his love and in his hatred. His friends, among 
i he numbered some of the most distinguished cha- 
racters of the age, regarded him with a warmth of affec- 
tion which intellectual eminence cannot alone secure. 
His conversation was alternately facetious and instructive : 
his wit and humour are still proverbial among his coun- 

7 men. Such of his contemporaries as could best judge 
his conduct and character, evidently regarded him as 
a man of sincere piety. 

Nor was the genius of Buchanan less variegated than 
his life. In his numerous writings he discovers a vigorous 
and mature combination of talents, which have seldom 
been found united in equal perfection. To an imagina- 
tion excursive and brilliant, he unites an undeviating rec- 
titude of judgment. His learning was at once elegant, 
various, and profound : Turnebus, who was associated 
with him in the same college, and whose opinion is en- 
titled to the greatest deference, has characterized him as 
a man of consummate erudition. Most of the ancient 
writers had limited their aspiring hopes to one depart- 
ment of literature ; and even to excel in one, demands the 
happy perseverance of cultivated genius. Plato despaired 
of securing a reputation by his poetry ; the poetical at- 
tempts of Cicero, though less contemptible perhaps than 
vol. v. 



they arc commonly represented, would not have been suf- Buchanan, 
ficient to transmit an illustrious name to future ages. 1 
Buchanan has not only attained to excellence in each 
dc- species of composition, but in each species has displayed 
re- a variety of excellence: in philosophical dialogue and 
ran historical narrative, in lyric and didactic poetry, in elegy, 
nn- epigram, and satire, he has scarcely been surpassed either 



scarcely 

iii ancient or modern times. A few Koman "poets of the 
purest age have excelled him in their several provinces ; 
but none of them has evinced the suinc capability of uni- 



attainment. Horace and I.ivy wrote in the 
guagc which they had learned from their mothers^ but 
its acquisition was to Buchanan the result of much youth- 
ful labour. Yet he writes with the purity, the elegance, 
und freedom of an ancient Roman. Unfettered by the 
classical restraints which shrivel the powers of an ordi- 
nary mind, he expatiates with all the characteristic energy 
of strung and original sentiment ; he produces new com- 
binations of fancy, and invests them with language equally 
polished and appropriate. His diction uniformly displays 
a happy vein ot elegant and masculine simplicity, and is 
distinguished by that propriety and perspicuity which 
can only be attained by a man perfectly master of Ilia 
own ideas, and of the language in which he writes. The 
variety of his poetical measures is immense, and to each 
species he imparts its peculiar grace and harmony. The 
style of his prose exhibits correspondent beauties, nor is 
it chequered by phraseology unsuitable in that mode of 
compo*ition. His diction, whether in prose or verse, ia 
not a tissue of centos; he imitates the ancients as the 
ancients imitated each other. No Latin poet of modern 
times has united the same originality und elegance ; no 
historian has so completely imbibed the spirit of antiquity, 
without being betrayed into servile and pedantic imita- 
tion. But his works may legitimately claim a higher or- 
der of merit : they have added no inconsiderable influx 
to the general stream of human knowledge. The wit, the 
pungency, the vehemence, of his ecclesiastical satires, 
must have tended to foment the genial flame of reforma- 
tion ; and his political speculations are evidently those of 
a man who had nobly soared beyond the narrow limits of 
his age. 

Of the works of Buchanan there are two collective edi- 
tions, the earlier of which was published by Huildiman. 
Edinb. 17 15, 2 torn. fol. The editor's masterly acquaintance 
with philology, und with the history of his native coun- 
try, had eminently qualified him for such an undertaking. 
Toe accuracy of the text, and the utility of his illustra- 
tions, are equally conspicuous. He has prefixed a copious 
and satisfactory preface, and, among other appendages, 
has added a curious and critical dissertation fX Mrtrit 
Huchananait. His annotations on Buchanan's history are 
particularly elaborate and valuable; but it is to be la- 
mented that his narrow politics should so frequently have 
diverted him from the more useful tracts of enquiry. 
Where political prejudices intervene, he is too eager to 
contradict his author; and he often attempts, by very 
slender and incompetent proofs, to extenuate the authen- 
ticity of his narrative. In illustrating the moral and lite- 
rary character of Buchanan, he spent many years of his 
life. With great zeal and success, he afterwards vindi- 
cated his paraphrase of the Psalms against the objections 
of Benson ; but his political prejudices seem to have in- 
creased with the number of his years. His controversies 
with Love and Man were conducted with sufficient perti- 
nacity ; though it must be acknowledged that the advan- 
tage of learning, and even of candour, generally inclines 
to Kuddiman's side. Another edition of Buchanan's works 
was published by Burman, a most indefatigable and useful 
in the department of philology, and a man of 
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much more taste and talent than some of our readers may 
perhaps be inclined to suppose. Lugd. Bat. 1725, 2 torn. 
4 to. He has reprinted his predecessor's notes, disserta- 
tion, and other appendages, and has himself interspersed 
some critical annotations. 1 (x.) 

BUCHEN, a city in the bailiwick of Bischofsheim, in 
the duchy of Baden. It stands on the river Morrn, and 
contains 2340 inhabitants, carrying on various trades, among 
whom are many families of Jews. 

BUCK, a circle in the Prussian government of 
formerly port of Poland. It extends over 37 1 
or 2*7,440 acres, and contains six small cities and 117 
villages, with 30,170 inhabitants. It is a woody, and in 
great part a sandy district. The cliief place, of the same 
name, contains 222 houses and 1425 inhabitants. 

BUCKDEN, a town of the hundred of Toesland, in the 
county of Huntingdon, sixty-one miles from London, on 
the great road to York. At this place there is a fine pa- 
lace, the country residence of the Bishop of Lincoln. 1 he 
inhabitants amounted in 1801 to 869, in 1811 to 914, and 
in 1821 to 973. 

BUCKEBUKG, a city, the capital of the dominions of 
the prince of iSchauenburg-Lippe. It stands on the side of 
a hill, at the foot of which runs the river Aa, about seven 
miles from Minden. It has nothing remarkable except 
the castle of the prince, with a park around it, and the usual 
appendages of miniature royalty. The city is finely situ- 
ated, and contains 2120 inhabitants, who chiefly depend 
on the court Long. 8. 57. 21. E. Lat. 52. 15. 47. X. 

BUCKENHAM, New, a market-town of the hundred of 
Shropham, in the county of Norfolk, ninty-five miles from 
London. The market is held on a Saturday. The inha- 
bitants amounted in 1801 to 664, in 1611 to G91, and in 
1821 to 720. Old Buckenham, one mile and a half dis- 
tant from the above, though not a market-town, is the 
most populous of the two places, the inhabitants amount- 
ing in 1801 to 845, in 1811 to 937, and in 1821 to 1134. 

BUCKINGHAM, thu chief town of the county of that 
name, fifty-seven miles from London, on the river Ousc, 
over which there arc three stone bridges. The streets are 
, and the houses not remarkable for 
assizes are held here alternately with Ayles- 
so the quarter sessions. There is a good 
Suturday. The inhabitants amounted in 1801 
to 2605, in 181 1 to 9001, and in 1821 to 3465. 

Buckingham, Georye Villim, Duke of. See Villiehs. 
Buckingham, Jolm Sheffield, Duke of. Sec Shejt- 
fikld. 

BUCKLER, a piece of defensive armour used by the 
ancients. It was worn on the left arm, and composed of 
wickers woven together, or wood of the lightest sort, co- 
vered with hides, and fortified with plates of brass or other 
metal. The figure was sometimes round, sometimes oval, 
and sometimes almost square. Many of these bucklers 
were curiously adorned with figures of birds and beasts, 
as eagles and lions, and of the gotls, the celestial bodies, 
and all the works of nature; a custom which was derived 
from the heroic times, and from them communicated to 
the Grecians, Romans, and Barbarians. The tnUum, or 
Roman buckler, was composed of wood, the parts being 
joined together with little plates of iron, and the whole 
covered with a bull's hide. In the middle was an iron 
boss or umbo jutting out, to glance oil' stones and darts, 
and sometimes to press violently upon the enemy, and 
drive all before them. The scuta are to be distinguished 
from the ciypei, which were less in size, and quite circu- 
lar. This species of shield belonged properly to other na- 
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Lions, though for some little time it was used by the Ho- Buckram 
mans. The truta themselves were of two kinds, the oralu 
and the imbrictUa; the former being a plain oval figure; 
the latter oblong, and bending inward like half a cylinder. 
Polybius makes the tcuta four feet long, while Plutarch 
calls them rtiuptf, rtaching down hi the fed ; and it is very 
probable that they covered almost the whole body, since 
in Livy we meet with soldiers, who stood on the guard, 
sometimes sleeping with their head on their shield, having 
fixed the other part of it in the earth. 

Votive Bvcklrks, those consecrated to the gods, and 
hung up in their temples, either in commemoration of 
some hero, or as a thanksgiving for a victory obtained 
over an enemy, whose bucklers, taken in war, were offered 
as trophies. 

BLCKKAM, in commerce, a sort of coarse linen cloth 
stiffened with glue, and used in the making of garments, 
to keep them in the form intended. 

BUCKS, or Buckinghamshire, an interior county of 
England. It is bounded on the north-west and north by 
Northamptonshire, on the west by Oxfordshire, on the 
south by Berkshire, and on the east by Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire, and in part by Middlesex, the southernmost 
part of the county, which ends in a point, approaching to 
within twelve or fourteen miles of London. It is in the 
form of a crescent, but owing to indentations, very irre- 
gular in its breadth, being in the widest port only twenty- 
two miles. In length it is about filly miles, and in extent 
about seven hundred and thirty square miles, or four hun- 
dred and seventy thousand statute acres, including roads, 
rivers, and the sites of towns. 

The southern part of the county is beautifully diversi- 
fied with hill and dale, is well wooded, has abundant and 
transparent streams, and is in a state of cultivation which 
exactly corresponds with the features of the district 'Hie 
centre of the county is less picturesque, though some of 
the spurs of the hills which protrude into the vale of 
Aylesbury have a striking effect Thu northern part is 
less beautiful, though the soil is commonly fertile. The 
principal rivers which convey to the sea the waters of this 
county arc the Thames and the Ousc. The former rises 
in the vale of Aylesbury, late II Oxfordshire at Thame, 
and after various sinuosities again approaches Bucking- 



hamshire at Henley, and becomes the boundary between 
it and Berkshire, till it receives the waters or the Coin, 
and passes by London to the sea. The Ouse, which drains 
the northern part of the county, comes out of Northamp- 
tonshire, receives thu water of the Lyscll at Newport* 
Pagnell, runs through Bedfordshire before it becomes na- 
vigable, and finally enters the sea at Lynn. The grand 
junction canal, which brings the coal districts into connec- 
tion with the metropolis, passes through the northern and 
middle ports of the county, and, by means of subsidiary cuts, 
to Buckingham, Aylesbury, and Wendovcr, and extends 
the dispersion of cheap fuel over a wide district which 
formerly suffered severely from th e scarcity and dearncss 
of that necessary of life. 

A part of that range of hills consisting of chalk and 
flints, which begins in Norfolk, and extends to Dorset- 
shire, is here denominated the Chiltcrns. The soil in ge- 
neral is poor, and the climate bleak ; but by assiduous 
cultivation, it produces moderate crops of barley, and some 
wheat and feeds both sheep and horned cattle. The vale 
of Aylesbury, by which it is bounded to the south, is a dis- 
trict rich in the productions of the dairy ; in wheat, beans, 
and especially in grazing pasture, it is also highly fertile- 
There is a part of the county adjoining to Bedfordshire, 



' Sec the second edition of Dr lrving's A/«wlr. tfthe Ufi and Writing, »f George Buchanan. Edinb. 1817, 8vo. 
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Leighton-Buzzard, consisting of barren heaths ; but, 

considered as high- 
According to the returns 
of land 



with this exception, the whole may be 
ly fertile and well cultivated. Accor 
of rental under the property-tax, the i 



in Buckinghamshire by the acre, when compar 
that of all England, was as 713 to 595 ; and was 



ed by no county except ..mmn, 
Hertford. The largest landed proprietors are the Gren- 
villr and Cavendish families, Mr Drake, Sir John Dash- 
wood King, Lord Carrington, Mr Dupre, and some others. 

The manufactures of Buckinghamshire are by no means 
considerable in number or extent. A few years ago the 
females were generally occupied in making pillow lace, 
both from thread and silk ; but the progressive improve- 
ments in machinery have enabled the people of Notting- 
ham and other parts of the kingdom to oner a substitute 
in machine lace so much cheaper, and equally beautiful, 
that the trade has been diminished to a very insignificant 
demand. There are several extensive establishments for 
making writing paper, on the transparent streams near 
Wycombe. At Amersham there arc manufactories both 
of cotton and silk, which of late years have been extend- 
ed. The chief trade of the county is that which arises 
from the internal navigation, by which heavy commodi- 
ties, such as coals, iron, timber, and limestone, are sup- 
plied to the inhabitants. 

The civil division of the county is into the eight hun- 
dreds of Buckingliamshire, Burohnm, Cottcsloc, Desbo- 
rough, Ashenden, Aylesbury, Newport, and Stoke. It 
contains nine towns, a hundred and eighty-one parishes, 
and twenty-six hamlets. The bishop of Lincoln is the 
superior ecclesiastic, and administers his jurisdiction by 
the archdeacon of Ducks ; but four of the parishes within 
the county ore peculiars of the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, and four others are in the diocese of London and 
archdeaconry of St Albans. The county forms a part of 
the Norfolk judicatory circuit, and the assizes arc held 
alternately at Buckingham and at Aylesbury ; the quarter 
sessions always at the latter town. 

The following titles are derived from this county, viz. Duke 
of Buckingham. Earl of Buckinghamshire, and Marquis of 
Aylesbury. Three members are returned to the House 
of Commons by the county. 

The population of Buckinghamshire, 
, at the four decennial ei 



Portland, and now to the Duke of Somerset ; and Eye- Bucking, 
thorpe, the property of the Earl of Chesterfield ; yet many hsia s Mre 
remain to adorn the county of Bucks. The most eminent _ I' 
is that of Stowe, belonging to the Duke of Buckingham, 
celebrated for its grounds, its collection of pictures and T 
statues ; to which may be added, Cliefden on the Thames, 
belonging to the Countess of Orkney ; Droj raiore, to Lord 
Grenville ; Wooton, to the Marquis of Chandos ; Stoke 
Pork, to J. Penn, Esq.; Hampden, to the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire ; Hcdsor, to Lord Boston; Wilton Park, to J. 
Dunre, Esq. ; Lalemers, to Lord George Cavendish ; Hart- 
well, the residence of the late King of France, to Dr Lee; 
Shardclos, to Mr Drake ; Taploe House, to Marquis Tho- 
mond; Wycombe Abbey, to Lord Carrington; Wycombe 
Park, to Sir John Dashwood ; Chequers, to J. Russell, Esq. j 
and Kimble Magna, to Sir Scroopc Barnard. 

This county has been the birth-place or the residence 
of several distinguished individuals. Brown, usually call- 
ed Capability Brown, celebrated for his taste and skill in 
ornamental gardening, was born and first employed at 
Stowe ; Bishop Atterbury was bom at Milton Keynes ; Sir 
Kcnelm Digby, u the prodigy of learning, credulity, valour, 
and romance,' was born atGaythurst, near Newport-Pag- 
nell ; Hampden the patriot, Waller the poet, and Ingoldsby 
and Desborough the parliamentary generals, were all re- 
lated to each other, and natives of Bucks. It was the re- 
sidence of Milton during two periods of his life ; and the 
house near Chalfont, St Giles, which he inhabited, is still 
to be seen. Edmund Burke, Cowper the poet, and Her- 
schel the acute and indefatigable astronomer, were inha- 
bitants of Bucks. Hie observatory of the latter, and hit 
powerful telescopes, still remain at Slough, and are use- 
fully employed by his talented son. 

The name of this county has been traced by some to 
the Saxon word Bur, winch signifies a buck; but with 
more probability by others to the word Mich, which sig- 
nified the beech, a tree which was the most abundant, 
especially on the Chiltcrns. Before the invasion of the 
Romans it was included in the division of the Catieuch- 
lani, and after their conquest in their third province of 
Flavia Ctrtariensis. During the Heptarchy it was a part 
of the kingdom of Mercia, having had eight 
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chief towns, with their population in 1821, were the 
following 



Vcsrt. Males. Fcrmslc*. Total Houses. 

1801 52,05)4 55,350 107.444 20,443 

1811 56,208 01,442 1 17,050 20,'JWJ 

1 82 1 64,867 69,20 1 1 34,068 24,876 

1831 71,734 74,71)5 116,529 

The families, according to the census of 1821, who were 
chiefly engaged in agriculture, were 16,640 ; those employ- 
ed in trade, manufactures, or handicraft, were 8318; and 
those not comprised in either of the preceding classes 
were 3909. 

The most attractive object in this county of a public 
nature is the college at Eton. This establishment, found- 
ed in 1440 by the unfortunate King Henry \ l„ is distin- 
guished by the beauty of the valley in which it stands, 
the flourishing state of its endowments, and the number of 
eminent men who have there received the first rudiments 
of knowledge. The cliupel is a fine specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the age in which it was erected. The number 
of pupils has generally amounted to between three and 
four hundred, with the exception of the king's scholars, 
mostly the sons of families of the first rank. 

Although some of the most magnificent seats of noble- 
men and gentlemen have been suffered to go to decay, 
formerly belonging to the Dukes of 
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BUCOLIC, in ancient poetry, a kind of poem relating 
to shepherds and country affairs, which, according to the 
generally received opinion, was of Sicilian origin. Buco- 
lics, says Vossius, have some conformity with comedy. 
Like it, they arc pictures and imitations of ordinary life; 
with this difference, however, that comedy represents the 
manners of the inhabitants of cities, and bucolics the oc- 
cupations of people in the country. Sometimes, continues 
he, this last poem is in the form of a monologue, and 
sometimes in that of a dialogue. Sometimes there is ac- 
tion in it, sometimes only narration, and sometimes it is 
composed both of action and narration. The hexameter 
verse is the most proper for bucolics in the Greek and 
Latin tongues. Moschus, Bion, Theocritus, and Virgil, 
are the most renowned of the ancient bucolic poets. 

BL'COVAR, a small circle in the Austrian kingdom of 
Hungary, surrounding the city of the same name, ex- 
tending over two hundred and sixty-six square miles or 
170^40 acres. The city stands at the junction of the 
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Bukn with the Danube. It contains one Catliolic and two 
Greek churches, with seven hundred houses and 0300 
inhabitants chiefly employed in the cultivation oi' vines, 
the rearing of silk-worms and the spinning of silk. Long. 
18. oo. 20. E. Lat. 4. r i. 21.0. N. 

BUDA, or Open, the capital of the Austrian kingdom 
of Hungary, jointly witli the city of Pcsth, with which it 
ii in immediate communication by mean* of a bridge of 
boats leading to Margaret's Island. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Danube, is the residence of the palatines, 
and the scat of the boards of the several department* of go- 
vernment and of ecclesiastical affairs. The public build- 
ings worthy of notice arc the castle, in which the crown of 
Hungary is kept, the town-house, the orphan-house, and 
some of the churches. The inhabitants are about i8.ot>0. 



They find employment in manufactures of leather, cutlery, 
silk, and woollen poods and in the cultivation of the vine- 
yard* in the vicinity, which yield an excellent red wine. 
Long. 18. M. E. Lat. 17. 29. 44. N. 

BLD/EIS, William, descended of an ancient and il- 
lustrious family, ifas burn at Paris in Hl>7. When young 
he was placed under masters; hut barbarism prevailed so 
much in the schools of Paris that Budsai took a dislike 
to them, and spent his whole time in idleness, till his pa- 
rents sent hhn to the university of Orleans to study law. 
There he passed three years without adding to his know- 
ledge ; so that his parents having recalled him to Paris, 
found his ignorance no less than before, and his reluctance 
to study, and love to gaming and other useless pleasures, 
much greater. They talked no more to him of learning of 
any kind: and as lie was heir of a large fortune, they left 
him to follow his own inclinations He was passionately 
fond of hunting, and took great pleasure in horses dogs, 
and hawks But when the fire of youth began to cool, ur.d 
his usual pleasures to pall upon his senses, he wns seized 
with an irresistible passion for study; and having dis- 
posed of his hunting equipage, he abstracted him elf from 
all business, in order to apply himself wholly to study ; in 
which, without any assistance, he made u rapid progress, 
particularly in the Latin and Greek languages The work 
which gained him greatest reputation was his treatise Dt 
Atte, the lirst edition of which was published at Paris in 
1514, in folio. His erudition and high birth were not 
his only advantages; for he had an uncommon share of 
piety, modesty, gentleness, and good-breeding. The 
French king, Francis I. often sent for him, and, at his 

Euasion, and that of f)u Bel lay, founded the royal col- 
of France, for teaching the languages and sciences 
king sent him to Koine in the character of ambassa- 
dor to Leo X., and in 1522 made him master of requests. 
The same year he was chosen provost of the merchants. 
He died at Paris in 1.VI0. His works extending to four 
volumes in folio, were printed at Uasel in 1557. 

BL'DD.EL'S, John Fbancm, a celebrated Lutheran 
divine, and one of the most learned men Germany has 
produced, was born in l«o7, at Anclam, a town of Pome- 
rania, where his father was minister. He studied with 
great distinction at Grcifswuld and at Wittenberg; and 
having attained to eminence in languages, theology, and 
history, was appointed Greek and Latin professor at ( ol- 
burg; afterwards professor of morality and politics in the 
university of Halle ; and at length, in I7u.">, professor of 
divinity at Jena, where he died in 17 - .'i), after having ac- 
quired a ve ry great reputation. Ili» principal works are, 
I. A large historical German Dictionary, Leipsic, 17t>U, 
folio; 2. Wstnria EcrlrsuiMira Wlcrit 'j'tstrimeitti, Halle, 
1709, four vols. 4to ; 8. fflcjtientti Phi/oMtjtliia Practirtr, 
imirumeiaalu rt t/teoretictr, three vols, hvo, which has 
passed through a great number of editions; 4. Seitrta 
Jurit Xatur* * Gentium, Halle, 1704, ttvoj &. 
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Sacra, Jena, 1727. three vols. 4to ; 6. Itnrfoije flitloriro- 
Thertlogica ad 'f/wrftyiatn L'nirtrvtm, ghu/ula^ne ejus * 
parttj, two vols. 4to, a work much valued by the Luthe- 
rans ; and, 7. A Treatise on Atheism and Superstition. 

Bl'DDHA or liiinonr, one of the two appearances of 
Vishnu, assumed tor the purpose of deluding the enemies 
of the giids and effecting their destruction by leading 
them to profess heretical opinions, and thus to reject the 
Hindu religion. In the Bhagawat, a work held in high 
esteem by the grent majority of the Hindus it is express- 
ly declared, " that, at the commencement of the Kali Yug, 
Vishnu became incarnate in Kikata, under the name of 
Buddha, the son of .iina, for the purpose of deluding the 
enemies of the gods;" that " the Indiscernible Being, 
having assumed a mortal form, preached heretical doc- 
trines in the three cities founded by Maya, for the pur- 
pose of destroying, hy deluding, the enemies of the gods. 



in the religion prescribed by the Vcdas ;" that 
praise is due to " the pure Buddha, the deluder of the 
Daitvas and Danawas ;" and that, " by his words us Bud- 
dha. Vishnu deludes the heretics." The same legend is 
related in a more detailed manner in the Kashi Khand of 
the Skanda Parana, and also in the Ganesha l'|«i-Piiruns, 
in which the appearance of Buddha is described as a ma- 
nifestation rather than an incarnation of Vishnu ; and an 
account is given of the circumstances under which it it 
alleged to have been made. According to the Puranas, 
Divodasa, a king of the solar race, finding Kashi unoccu- 
pied, took |K)8*cssion of the place, end there established 
the religion of Vishnu on so tirm a foundation, and ren- 
dered his people so virtuous und happy, that the gods 
having become alarmed lest they should lose their supre- 
macy, which they maintained hy the use of very different 
means, applied to Vishnu and Shiva to relieve them from 
their anxieties on this hc.nl. The two incarnations of the 
Supreme Being, however, declared at first that it would be 
unjust to deprive so virtuous a prince of his kingdom ; but 
Divodasa, having obtained as a boon from Brahma that none 
of the deities should remain in his kingdom, or exercise 
any power over it, Shiva at length waxed wroth at being so 
long banished from his favourite residence, and consented 
to fulfil the malignant wishes of the deities But how was 
this to be accomplished ? As long as Divodasa and his 
subjects remained stedfast in their religion, they were se- 
cure from injury ; it therefore became necessary to lead 
them into error us a pretext for destroying them; and 
with this view Devi, the twelve suus, and Ganesha, were 
employed, but without success. At last, when these minor 
tempters had failed, Vishnu appeared, as Buddha, aud 
effected their apostacy. 

From the tenor of this legend may be divined, aprivri, 
the doctrines » Inch it was necessary for Buddha to pro- 
pagate, in order to induce Divodasa and his subjects to 
apostatize from the religion of the Vcdns These in fact 
no credit whatever is due to the Vedas or 
; that it is vain to worship the images of gods ; 
arc cruel and sinful ; that there is no such 
thing as transmigration of souls; that at death the five 
elements in the body dissolve never to reunite ; that plea- 
sure is the grand object of life, and that all acts of absti- 
nence, piety, and charity, are unprofitable ; that the hotly is 
man's real god, and should alone be worshipped ; that plea- 
sant food, fine clothes und ham >jme women, form the 
grand felicity of man : that this world is without begin- 
ning, and consequently owes its existence neither to cre- 
ator nor cause ; and that Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, Budra, 
and all the other gods, are mere creatures of fancy and 
fear, and never hail a being, except in tile imaginations 
of their worshippers. Its short, the ancient Urahminical 
a manifestation of Vishnu , 
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the Shaivas, or an incarnation according to the Vaishnavas, 
was the propagator of a system of universal scepticism, 
embracing not only a disbelief of all religion, but also a 
disregard for all virtue, and indeed for every thing except 
mere sensual gratification. He was a false teacher and 
impostor, who came to deceive and to mislead, in order to 
destroy ; not a kind and merciful being, adorned with the 
attributes of wisdom and benevolence, and worthy to re- 
ceive all praise and worship, as some have erroneously sup- 
posed. Moreover, his appearance was for a temporary and 
local purpose, namely, to render Divodasa the voluntary 
cause of his own downfal, and thus to gratify the malice 
of the deities who had conceived an aversion to that virtu- 
ous potentate. Rut the sceptical doctrines which he dis- 
seminated in the course of his delusive manifestation be- 
came afterward* blended and intermixed with a variety of 
others of a totally different description; so that, although 
Buddhism has ever continued more or less distinct from 
the faith of which originally it formed the negation, it is 
exceedingly difficult to trace its progress, and by no means 
easy to ascertain its precise character at any given period 
of time. The rejection of the V'edas, and of the religion 
founded upon them, seems, however, to be common to all 
forms of Buddhism ; and although the Brahmins neverthe- 
less recognise Buddha as an object of worship or reve- 
rence, it is only as a manifestation of Vishnu, one of the 
emanations of Brahm, or the Supreme Being, and not as a 
false teacher and an impostor, whose object was to deceive 
and delude, that lie is acknowledged by the sacred caste 
of the Hindus. By not perceiving or not attending to this 
, all the writers on the subject whose works we 
have entangled themselves in the mazes 
of inextricable perplexity and contradiction, and thicken- 
ed the darkness which they laboured to dispel. M. Gui- 
has attempted to cut the knot which he 
" Bouddhancjouitd'aucun cultedans 
I'lnde," says he ; " ses temples, ses idoles y sont renvcrses 
ou abandoning ; une tfnebreuse horreur, unc ignorance 
feinte ou rf-elle, une haine non moins violentc qu'irr6- 
fl£chic, regnent chez les Brahmanes, sur tout ce qui con- 
cerns sa doctrine." But in another part of his work 
{RtHgions s& rAnliquitt, vol. i. p. 294), the same author 
admits that Buddha ha* not ceased to be revered by the 
nation ; an admission wholly irreconcilable with 
; contained in the passage just quoted. This 
i of ideas, however, proceeds from incorrect no- 
tions as to the character of Buddha ; for as long as he is 
considered merely as a manifestation of Vishnu, he is held 
to be an object of reverence, not as Buddha, but as the 
divinity who chose to appear in that form. The Hindus 
have never acknowledged him in any other character ; and 
consequently all that has been written concerning him 
with reference to the religion of India, is wholly irrelevant, 
and foreign to the subject. 

According to the fable, Buddha, when he had effected 
the apostacy of Divodasa, was - prevailed upon by the 
Brahmins and holy men to terminate the propagation of 
heretical doctrines, upon which he disappeared in a deep 
well at Gaya, leaving neither writings nor disciples behind 
him; and it is further believed, upon the credit of tradition, 
that no Buddhists were known in India, until their sect 
was established by Gautama or Godama, with whom 
Buddha is frequently confounded. Now, in this mythic 
account, which is supported by a legend in the Shiva Pu- 
rana, we have the true genius of Buddhism displayed. Its 
character throughout is essentially negative. When redu- 
ced to its elements or first principles, it consists merely 
of the rejection of the Vedas and of the religion founded 
upon them. It is not the Hindu faith ; but under this de- 
i of Buddhism there may be, and in point of fact 
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there has been included the most various, not to say incon- 
gruous, tenet* and superstitions which it is |x>ssible to ima- 
gine; and although its negative character is everywhere the 
same, its positive character differs in different countries. 
Hence the Buddhixm of China, allied to the institutions, 
laws, and maxims of Fo and Confucius, is in many re- 
spects as different from the Buddhism of the Burman em- 
pire as the latter is from the system of religion founded 
on the Vedas and the Shastras, But, nevertheless, it has 
some positive general characteristics. The principles of 
this sect, as established by Gautama, its founder, about 
five hundred years before Christ, arc unknown ; but those 
now ascribed to him, and professed as his alleged revela- 
tions, may be very briefly stated. The doctrine and law 
of Gautama consist chiefly in observing five command- 
ments, and abstaining from ten sins. The five command- 
menu contain prohibitions against killing any animal what- 
soever, from the meanest insect up to man ; against the 
commission of theft ; against the violation of another man's 
wife or concubine ; against falsehood ; and against the use 
of wine, or any intoxicating liquor or drug, as opium : and 
an exemption from poverty, misfortune, and calamity is 
promised to those who keep these commandments during 
all successive transmigrations. The ten sins consist in the 
killing of animals, theft, adulter}', falsehood, discord, con- 
tumelious language, idle and superfluous talk, covetous- 
ness, envy or malice, and the following of false gods: 
and he who abstains from all these sins is said to obtain 
Sila, while every one who observes Sila, in all i 
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transmigrations, becomes at last worthy of beholding a 
god, and of hearing his great voice, and is exempted from 
the four known miseries, namely, weight, old age, disease, 
and death. There are also certain positive good works 
which ought to be practised, such as Dana, which consists 
in giving alms, and Havana, which consists in repealing 
solemnly the three words Anciaoa, Docha, and Anatta ; 
the first indicating liability to vicissitude, the second ex- 
posure to misfortune, and the third the impossibility of 
obtaining exemption from these evils. From this state- 
ment it appears that the two scales of commandments 
and prohibitions are singularly ill adjusted to each other; 
inasmuch as the duties enjoined are only half the number 
of the sins forbidden, and as the negative and the positive 
in morals are blended in both. 

The worshippers of Buddha contend with the disciples 
of Brahma for the honour of a high antiquity ; and this pre- 
tension has been countenanced by some European writers 
of high reputation. Sir William Jones, for instance, fixes 
the first appearance of Buddhism about a thousand years 
before Christ ; but his argument rests upon very weak 
grounds, and, if the Puranas arc admitted to be of any 
authority, it is wholly untenable ; for whatever antiquity 
muy be ascribed to Buddha, considered as a manifestation 
of Vishnu for the purpose of local and temporary delusion, 
there are clearly no grounds, mythological, traditional, or 
historical, for placing the origin of this sect higher than 
the period of Gautama, or about five hundred years before 
Christ, as already mentioned. What we know with cer- 
tainty is, that Buddhism, so called doubtless from its pe- 
culiar character, once predominated throughout a great 
part of India; that the doctrines and system of belief 
adopted by its votaries were in direct opposition to the 
religion founded on the Vedas ; that a dcudly hatred arose 
between the followers of Brahma and the Buddhists, which 
ended in the expulsion of the latter ; that, nevertheless, 
the Brahmins continued to reverence Buddha as the ma- 
nifestation of Vishnu, however much they might l>a\c 
detested the sect which called itself by his name; that 
Buddhism appears to have diffused itself over all the < 
tries from Bengal to China inclusive ; that in it* < 
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Uurfgcll- and genius it U extremely flexible and accommodating; 
and that, in the different countries which it overspread, it 
appears to have become amalgamated with indigenous lo- 
cal superstitions of almost every description. (See Ken- 
nedy's Researches into the Nature awl Affinity of Ancient 
and Hindu Mythology, p. 248, tt seqq. / Transactions of 
the Bombay Literary Society, part iii. p. 532; Guigniaut, 
Religions de rAntiquiU, torn. i. p. 81H> ; Heeren, Ideen iilxr 
die Politik, &c. vol. viii. p. 127, 4th edit.; Asiatic lie- 
Marches, vol. viii. p. 474.) (a.) 

BUDGELL, Eustace, an ingenious writer, was the aon 
ofGilbert Budgell, doctor of divinity, andwa^born atSt 

catcd at' Christ Church College/oxford, from which he 
removed to the Inner Temple, London ; but instead of 
studying the law, for which his father intended him, he 
applied to polite literature, kept company with the genteel- 
est persons in town, and in particular contracted a strict 
intimacy with Mr Addison, who was first cousin to his mo- 
ther, and who, on his being appointed secretary to Lord 
Wharton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, took Budgell with him 
as one of the clerks of his oflice. Mr Budgell, who was 
then about twenty years of age, and had read the classics 
and the works ol the best English, French, and Italian 
authors, now became concerned with Sir Kichard Steele 
and Mr Addi»on in writing the Toiler, as he had soon after- 
wards a share in writing the Spectator, where all the papers 
furnished by him are marked with an X ; and when that 
work was completed, he had likewise a hand in the Guar- 
dian, where his performances arc marked with an asterisk. 
He was subsequently made under secretary to Mr Addison, 
chief secretary to the lords justices of Ireland, and deputy 
clerk of the council. Soon afterwards he was chosen a 
member of the Irish parliament; and in 1717, Mr Addi- 
son, having become principal secretary of state in England, 
procured nim the place of accountant and comptroller- 
general of the revenue in Ireland. But the next year, the 
Duke of Bolton being appointed lord-lieutenant, Mr Bud- 
full wrote a lampoon against Mr Webster, his secretary, 
in which his Grace himself was not spared ; and upon all 
occasions he treated that gentleman with the utmost con- 
tempt. This imprudent step became the primary cause of 
his ruin ; for the Duke of Bolton, in support of his secre- 
tary, got him removed from the post of accountant-gene- 
ral ; upon which, returning to England, he, contrary to the 
advice of Mr Addison, published his case in a pamphlet. 
Mr Addison had now resigned the seals, and retired into 
the country for the sake of his health; Mr Budgell had 
also lost several other powerful friends, who had been 
removed by death, particularly the Earl of Sunderland 
and Lord Halifax. He, however, made several ut tempts 
to succeed at court, but was constantly kept back by the 
Duke of Bolton- In the year 1720 be lost L.20,000 by 
the South Sea scheme, and afterwards spent L.5000 more 
in unsuccessful attempts to get into parliament. This 
completed his ruin. He at length employed himself in 
writing pamphlets against the ministry, and published 
many papers in the Craftsman. In 1733 he began a week- 
ly pamphlet called the ike, which he continued for above 
a hundred numbers, and which is printed in eight volumes 
8vo. During the progress of this work occurred the death 
of Dr Tindal, by whose will Mr Budgell had L.2OO0 left 
him ; and the world being surprised at such a gift from a 
man entirely unrelated to him, to the exclusion of the next 
heir, a nephew, and the continuator of Itapin's history of 
England, immediately imputed it to his having made the 
will himself. Hence the satirist: 

Let Budgell charge low Grub-street on my quill. 
Ami writ* whatr'ei he pl«uc excrpt ray wuX 
It was thought that he had some band in publishing Dr 



he often Budrue&n* 
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Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation ; fo\ 
talked of an additional volume on the subject, but never 
published it. After the cessation of the lice, Mr Bud-" 
gell became so involved in law-suits, that he was reduced 
to a very unhappy situation. He was indeed called to the 
bar, and attended for some time in the courts of law ; but 
finding himself unable to make any progress, and being 
distressed to the utmost, he determined at length to put 
an end to his life. Accordingly, in the year 1736, lie 
took a boat at Somerset-stairs, after filling his pockets 
with stones; ordered the waterman to shoot the bridge; 
and, whilst the boat was passing under, threw himself into 
the river. He had several days before be 
traded in his mind. Upon his bureau was 
paper, on which were these words : 

Wlut Cato did, and 
Cannot be wrong. 

Besides the above works, he wrote a Translation of the 
Characters of Theophrastus. He was never married, but 
left one natural daughter, who afterwards assumed his 
name, and became an actress in Drury-lane. 

BL'DNjEANS, in Ecclesiastical History, so called from 
the name of their leader, Simon Budmeus. They not only 
denied all kind of religious worship to Jesus Christ, but 
asserted that he was not begotten by any extraordinary 
act of divine power, being born, like other men, in a na- 
tural way. Budmeus was deposed from his ministerial 
functions in the year 1584, and publicly excommunicated, 
with all his disciples ; but afterwards abandoning his pe- 
culiar sentiments, he was re-admitted to the communion 
of the Socinian sect. Crellius ascribes the origin of the 
above opinion to Adam Ncuser. 

BUD UN, the name of one of the Ceylonese gods. He 
is supposed to have arrived at supremacy after successive 
transmigrations from the lowest state of an insect through 
the various species of living animals. There have been 
three deities of this name, each of which is supposed to 
have reigned as long as a bird takes to remove a hill of 
sand half a mile high and six miles round, by a single 
grain in a thousand years. 

BUDWEIS, a circle in the Austrian kingdom of Bohe- 
mia. It extends over 814 square miles, or 520,960 acres. 
It is situated in the southernmost part of the kingdom, join- 
ing to Bavaria. It comprehends eight cities, twenty-nine 
market-towns, 891 villages, and 26,985 houses. The inha- 
bitants in 1817 were 170,670, but have since been increas- 
ing as in the other part* of the territory. The chief city 
bears the same name, and is situated on the river Moldau, 
where it receive* the waters of the Malsch. It is a well 
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ha* manufactures of cloth, and for 
population amounts to somewhat 
in Long. 14. 51. 10. E. Lat. 48. 59. 43. N. 

BUDZIAC Tartabv lies on the rivers Dniester, Bog, 
and Dnieper, having Poland and Russia on the north, Little 
Tartary on the cast, the Black Sea on the south, and Bess- 
arabia on the west. The chief town is Oczakow. It is 
subject to Turkey. 

BUENAlltE, one of the Leeward Islands, in the Wert 
Indies, lying ea»t of Curacoa, and belonging to the Dutch. 
It is fifty miles in circumference, is mountainous in its ap- 
pearance, and inhabited chiefly by Indians, with a small 
mixture of Europeans. It produces nothing but a few 
cattle, goats, large quantities of poultry, and of late years 
a considerable quantity of salt. On the south-west side 
there is a good harbour. It is fifty-two miles east of Cu- 
racoa. Long. 67. 36. W. Lat. 12. 26. N. 

BUENAVENTURA, a 
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on the coast of New California. Vancouver mentions that 
the buildings bf the minion, the arrangements of the gar- 
dens, and the cultivation of the land in the immediate vi- 
cinity, are in a style superior to that of any of the settle- 
ments in the north. In consequence of the serene wea- 
ther which prevails here throughout most of the year, 
the roadstead may be considered as a tolerably good one, 
and anchorage may be hod near the shore. But it is much 
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exposed to the north-east winds and oceanic swells, which 
render the communication with the shore very unpleasant. 
There is a want of rain here, which is rather unfavourable 
to the raising of European grain ; but the soil and climate 
answer remarkably well for the production of all sorts of 
fruits appertaining both to the temperate and torrid zones. 
This settlement was founded in 1 <82, and contains above 
1000 inhabitants. Long. 241. 2. E. LaU 34. 16. N. 




BUENOS AYRES, 



The capital of the Argentine republic or united pro- 
vinces of the Kio de la Plata, is situated in the province 
of Buenos Ayres, on the southern margin of the river 
Plata, in South America. This province is bounded on 
the north by the province of Sante Fc and the rivers Pa- 
rana and La Plata, on the east by the La Plata and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the west by the province of Santa Fe 
and the Indian territory, and on the south by the coun- 
try of the Indians. This latter boundary, previous to 
1822, was formed by the river Salado. The greatest dia- 



meter of the province, then consisting of about 200 miles, 
extended from the mouth of the Salado, at the bay of 
Samborombon, in south latitude 36°, in a north-westerly 
direction, to the Arroyo en Medio, which separates it 
from Santa Fc, in south latitude 33. 20.; the breadth of 
the province was estimated at about 70 miles; and the 
area included about 1518 square leagues. 

In 1740 an imaginary line was drawn across the conti- 
nent, in about 35° of south latitude, to the south of which 
tlie Indians were understood to confine themselves, and 
various forts were constructed for the defence of this fron- 
tier ; but these limits appear to have been little respect- 
ed by cither party, since the Indians have been in the fre- 
quent practice of making incursions into the frontier pro- 
vinces, and plundering their inhabitants, or interrupting 
the commercial intercourse maintained between the capi- 
tal and the interior provinces situated along the eastern 
base of the Andes. The inhabitants of the provinces, and 
especially those of Buenos Ayres, have been gradually ex- 
tending their atnnciat or breeding farms into the territory 
of the Indians south of the river Salado, and more especi- 
ally on the sea-coast of the Atlantic. To render these posses- 
sions more secure, and to extend the jurisdiction of the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres, an attempt was made in 1822 
to obtain, by purchase from the Indians, the cession of an 
extensive tract of land situated to the south of the Salado. 
The principal Indian caziqucs having assembled to meet 
the commissioner from the government of Buenos Ayres, 
consented to sell their lands, but were so exorbitant in 
their demands that the negotiation failed, partly through 
the influence exercised by those tribes residing near the 
Andes and in Chili, who were less immediately interested 
in the sale of these lands. The failure of these ' 



endeavours to accomplish this object by amicable means 
has led to consequences injurious not only to the Indians, 
but to the industrious inhabitants of the province of Buenos 
Ayres. Both parties have had recourse to arms. The In- 
dians have made repeated irruptions into the possessions 



off great quantities of cattle, and 
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of the latter, 
committing 
Ayres, on the other 
into their country ; built fortresses ; and established mili- 
tary posts at Laguna Blanca, Crux de Guerra, Federa- 
cion, and other places, on an advanced frontier, extending 
nearly to the 38th degree of south latitude, and formed in 
part by the insulated ranges of mountains known by tho 
names of Las Sierras del Volcan, del Tandil, and de la Ven- 



tana. Along the coast of the Atlantic they [ 
blishments still farther to the south ; the foundation of a 
new city, called New Buenos Ayres, was laid in 1827, in 
an eligible situation to the north of the mouth of the river 
Colorado, which enters the Atlantic in latitude 39. 40. S. ; 
and they have long possessed a fortress and agricultural 
it near the mouth of the Rio Negro de Patagones, 
Carmen de Patagones, with which Buenos Ayres 
icated only by sea ; but measures have 
been taken to establish a more direct communication by 
land with these dependencies. It is evidently the inten- 
tion of the government of Buenos Ayres to extend their 
frontiers to one or other of these rivers ; an undertaking 
of great importance, as it will not only afford protection to 
the numerous industrious settlers established to the south 
of Buenos Ayres, by forming a defensible and well-defined 
frontier, but will open up an extensive line of water com- 
munication with the interior, and facilitate the conveyance 
of the valuable agricultural products of the fertile pro- 
vinces which extend along the eastern base of the Andes. 

This extensive territory, south of the river Salado, which 
has in this manner been added to the province of Buenos 
Ayres, possesses a fine climate and very fertile soil. It 
is considered as still better adapted for agricultural pur- 
poses than that around Buenos Ayres, especially for the 
cultivation of wheat, which is produced there in great 
abundance, and with more certainty than at the latter 
place. The number of ettancias already formed in this 
territory is very considerable, having reached the Sier- 
ras del Volcan and Tandil, and they are yearly augment- 
ing in number and importance; only requiring the fos- 
tering care of a paternal government, and protection from 
the incursions of the Indians, to insure their prosperity. 
Now that the civil dissensions have terminated, it is ex- 
pected that the inhabitants of the provinces which arc in 
contact with the Indian territory to the south will unite 
in the important undertaking of forming a well-arranged 
frontier, connected by fortifications ; previously obtaining 
the consent of the Indians by purchase and other concilia- 
tory means, before having recourse to the force of arms. 

The whole extent of the province of Buenoa Ayres race of the 
forms one continuous and unbroken plain, of great fertility, country, 
and covered with perpetual verdure. Proceeding from 
the city upwards along the margin of the river Plata, the 
ground is somewhat more elevated than the surrounding 
country ; but to the westward the same level surface ex- 
tends across the Pampas, until it reaches the confines of 
the province of Cordova, where the country gradually rises 
in elevation as it approaches the base of the mountainous 
range of Cordova. To the south and south-east the coun- 
try presents the same monotonous appearance, unless 
where interrupted by some inconsiderable elevations near 
the origin of the river Satado, and farther south by the 
insulated range of mountains already mentioned, called 
Tandil, Volcan, and La Ventana. 

Throughout this territory, especially towards the south, 
and in tlie vicinity of the river Salado, there is a consi- 
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derable number of lakes, to many of which that river 
forms an outlet. Some of these are very shallow, and are 
only filled with water during the rainy season, at which 
times also considerable tracts of country become so much 
inundated that they cannot be passed except on horse- 
back. Un the approach of summer, and when exposed 
to the powerful influence of the sun, the evaporation is so 
great that these inundations and many of the lakes dis- 
appear, leaving the country in a very dry and parched 
condition, and very deficient in the necessary supplies of 
water. 

To this great equality of surface may be attributed the 
very few rivers, even of moderate size, which are to be 
found in such an extent of country. They are in general 
easily forded, unless when swelled by long-continued rains. 
The small river called Kiuchuelo, or the Narrow Kiver, 
which joins the river Plata about a mile to the south of 
the city of Buenos Ayrcs, affords a good example of their 
size. Sear its mouth it is not above thirty yards in breadth, 
and has a depth of water not exceeding two fathoms j con- 
sequently it docs not admit even moderate-sized vessels, 
but affords an excellent haven for small vessels and light- 
ers, employed in the landing of goods and the embarka- 
tion of produce. 

The Bio Salado, which is the largest of these rivers, 
rises on the confines of the Pampas to the south of the 
fort of Melincue ; runs in a south-easterly direction, ho- 
of lakes; and enters the Atlantic at the Ensenada de 
Samborombon, near the mouth of the river Plata. At 
twelve leagues from its mouth it is about COO feet in 
breadth, and so deep that passengers require to be fer- 
ried over. The importance of this river was unknown 
until the late war with the Brazils, when, in consequence 
of the strict blockade of the port of Buenos Ayresby the 
Brazilian squadron, all access to the country by the or- 
dinary channels was cut off. The inhabitants were com- 
pelled by necessity to find out other avenues by which to 
communicate with the sea ; and as, on examination, the 
mouth of the river Salado was found to be well adapted 
for the admission of shipping, it became during the war 
the principal rendezvous for the Argentine privateers, 
tin ir. prizes, and other vessels; a circumstance which for 
a time guvc a new aspect to that part of the country. 
But much inconvenience was experienced in carrying on 
the traffic thus created, from the want of good roads. Hie 
discovery of so good a port for small vessels at the en- 
trance of the river Plata will, however, prove of import- 
ance to this part of the country, when the population has 
been augmented, and greater advances have been made 
in agricultural industry, for which the district in question 
is peculiarly well adapted. A number of small rivers rise 
in the hilly country near the Sierras del Volcan and Tan- 
dil, and run into the Atlantic 

The Ensenada de Barragon, distant about thirty-six miles 
to the south-east of Buenos Ayrcs, forms a safe and com- 
modious anchorage for shipping, which is well protected 
from the prevailing winds; but it is not much frequent- 
ed except by vessels engaged in the mule trade, or re- 
quiring to be careened. The province contains various 
thriving and populous towns and villages, among which 
may be enumerated San Jose de Flores San Isidro, Quil- 
mes, Las Conchas, I.uxan, Chuscomus, San Pedro, San 
Nicolas de los Arroyos, and others. The latter, San Nico- 
las, which is situated ut the north-western extremity of 
the province, on the margin of the river Parana, is likely 
to become a commercial station of much importance, from 
its vicinity to the Kio Terccro, and its favourable posi- 
tion for communication with the provinces of Cordova and 
of Cuyo. 



The level surface which so uniformly characterizes the 

whole province of Buenos Ayrcs affords little scope for Ayrcs. 
variety in its vegetable productions ; still the aspect of the ^"""VT"' 
country is marked by many striking peculiarities. Dif- 
ferent kinds of clover and other leguminous plants, inter- 
mixed with grasses, constitute the great mass of the ve- 
getation ; give to the country its verdant appearance ; and 
form an inexhaustible source of nutriment, not only to the 
deer and other wild animals which are so abundant, but 
to the numerous herds of cattle and horses which may be 
seen grazing in all directions. 

The country is naturally destitute of wood, and, with 
the exception of an occasional natural copse of the tula 
shrub, ot very inconsiderable height, nothing resembling 
trees is to be seen, 'flic ombu (Phytolacca dioeca), how- 
ever, sometimes makes its appearance, to diversify the 
scene and relieve its monotony. Trees of this kind gene- 
rally point out to the traveller the site of some liabitation, 
near which they are usually planted ; since, from the great 
rapidity of their growth, they soon became conspicuous at 
a distance, and afford a grateful shade to the inhabitants 
during the hot season of the year. They are otherwise 
very useless, on account of the spongy nature of the trunk, 
which is so soil that it has sometimes been used as wad- 
ding for artillery during the wars which prevailed in the 
country. 

In the more cultivated districts of the province, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of the city, numerous 
plantations are met with of peach trees, which are culti- 
vated for fire-wood, und form a very profitable investment 
of land and capital, as they grow with great luxuriance, 
and may be cut down every four years; so that by di- 
viding u pluntutiun equally, n fourth |>art may be cut down 
yearly, which is sure to meet with a ready sale, being the 
principal fire-wood used in Buenos Ayrcs. The fruit, 
which is produced in great abundance in such plantations, 
is applied to no useful purpose except the feeding of pigs 
and poultry. 

The immense forests of thistles which spring up at cer- 
tain seasons of the year tend more to diversify the scene- 
ry of this country than any other cause. These consist 
of two sjiecies, well known in Europe, but principally of the 
cardoon ( Cynara ('arduncului), and have both in all pro- 
bability been introduced from Europe. Having met with 
a soil and climate congenial to their nature, they have ex- 
tended themselves over an immense tract of country, in 
some directions upw ards of one hundred miles ; and they 
arc in such abundance, and so vigorous in their growth, as 
to exceed in height the tallest man mounted on horseback, 
and to form an apparently impenetrable thicket on each 
side of the road. This scene may be witnessed in its 
greatest perfection during the curly months of summer, 
more esjieciaKy in November; and contrasted with the 
same country during the winter season, when the whole 
has disappeared from the surface of the earth, it con- 
veys to the mind a striking instance of the luxuriant vege- 
tation of the country. When young and tender, these this- 
tles constitute a fuvourite article of food for cattle, which 
form numerous and devious paths in the thickets when 
in search of food at a later period of the season. Along 
these they are easily traced by the practised eye of the 
atiucho, who fearlessly rides along, his body and limbs being 
protected from injury by means of a portion of dried bul- 
lock's hide, judiciously placed before him, and extending 
a little way on each side of the horse. These thickets liave 
on some occasions been used as a place of concealment 
by such as lay in wait to attack the unwary traveller, and 
have occasionally been employed in aid of military ope- 
rations during the civil dissensions which have so fre- 
quently prevailed in these countries since their separa- 
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lion from the dominion of Spain. In autumn the name 
scenery assumes a desolate appearance, aa the thistles are 
then withered and drooping, and become to dry, that if 
by any accident they catch fire, and a breeze of wind pre- 
vails, the conflagration spreads with such rapidity in all 
directions as occasionally to destroy much agricultural 
produce, and great numbers of cattle and other animals 
who are unable to escape. In the neighbourhood of the 
city at this season they are cut down in great quantities, 
and sold for the purpose of heating ovens. The florets 
of this thistle are in common use in the country for the 
purpose of coagulating milk, which they accomplish in the 
same manner as rennet. A quantity of these florets is 
tied up in a rag and stirred about in warm milk for a few 
minutes. This thistle is also used as a vegetable 
The tender footstalks of the leaves, and the your 



leads to the destruction of the whole, and the desertion Buenos 
of the nest. As a proof of their provident care for their Ayres. 
young brood, it is affirmed that the parents roll several 
eggs to a little distance from their nest, and break the shell, 
so that they become filled with maggots and insects, which 
supply suitable food for their young brood on coming forth. 
The male bird takes charge of rearing the young brood, 
which he performs with great attention. When two male 
ostriches thus employed meet each other, they fight for 
the *u|wemacy, the victor in the combat usually carrying 
off the two broods. 

The country abounds in game of various descriptions. 



when boiled and the outer skin removed, have the flavour 
of artichokes. 

Deer arc so abundant in those parts of the country 
which arc least inhabited, that some hundreds may occa- 
sionally be seen at the same time along the horizon ; but 
they are not much molested, as their flesh is of little value 
in a country where good beef is so abundant. The Amto- 
ehot are Tcry numerous in the province of Buenos Ayres. 
This animal resembles a rabbit in appearance and habit, 
but is somewhat larger. Biscachos burrow in the ground, 
and have numerous openings to their subterranean abodes, 
where they remain concealed during the day-time ; but 
they sally out at night and devour great quantities of grass, 
corn, and green crops. Their holes, which are numerous, 
and covered over with grass and herbage, are dangerous 
to those riding on horseback, and occasionally give rise to 
accidents. They may be seen in considerable numbers at 
tlie mouths of their holes about sunset, and are caught in 
traps, or by inundating their dwellings, which obliges them 
to issue out, when they are easily killed. Their flesh is con- 
sidered as good eating. Various species of armadillos are 
found in the provinces, where they arc distinguished by the 
names of fntirquinrho, mataco, and mu/i'/o. They are easily 
caught when found sleeping in the sun, and are much priz- 
ed as an article of food when roasted in their shell. The 
zixrrino, which is not unfrequently met with, is about the 
size of a rabbit, of a chestnut colour, and marked on each 
side by two white lines. Its appearance is handsome, but 
when attacked or molested it ejects with considerable force 
a liquid possessing an odour so intolerable, that its vicinity 
is dreaded by man, and every animal who has once expe- 
rienced its effects. This serves it as a powerful means of 
defence against every enemy. If caught and suspended 
bv the tail, it is deprived of the power of emitting this 
fluid, which is contained in a bag at the root of the tail. 

The South American ostrich or tutndu (Slntlhio llhea) 
is met with in considerable abundance on the Pampas, usu- 
ally in coveys of twenty or thirty in number, gliding rapidly 
along the plain. These birds are hunted by the natives on 
horseback at full speed, and are caught by means of the 
Mas, formed of three balls or round stones, covered with 
hide, and united to one common centre by thongs, each a 
fathom in length. After acquiring an impetus by whirling 
them round the head, the gauehai throw them with such 
dexterity that the bird seldom escapes. The young are 
easily domesticated, but become troublesome from their 
propensity to swallow money, or any tiling metallic which 
they can find. Their food in the natural state consists of 
seeds, herbs, and insects. When young, their flesh is consi- 
dered as palatable. They lay a number of eggs in one nest, 
which is lined with dry grass, and not always in very con- 
cealed situations. They seem to have an exact knowledge 
of the number of their eggs, as any attempt to diminish or 
increase their number, or even to handle 

vol. v. 



especially wild ducks, pigeons, partridges, and quails 
the latter arc so stupid as to allow themselves 
with little trouble, by means of a 



caught 
to the e 



to be 



to the end of a cane ; or by riding round them in the I 
of a circle, they may be gradually approached so close 
as to be killed by the stroke of tlie rider's whip. They 
arc exceedingly abundant, and being easily caught, are 
much used as an article of food. On tlie banks of the 
rivers and hikes are found great abundance of water-fowl ; 
and in moist places a bird closely resembling the lap- 
wing of Europe in appearance and habit, but having a 
spine of nearly an inch long projecting forward from each 
shoulder, and serving it as a powerful weapon of offence- 
Venomous reptiles are rarely or never met with in this pro- 
vince ; and the inhabitants are exempt from the annoy- 
ance of thoBC numerous insects which abound so much 
in the provinces farther to the north. Mosquito*, how- 
ever, occasionally occur at certain seasons of the year, 
and in low damp situations. Fleas are also abundant 
where sufficient attention has not been paid to ventilation 
and cleanliness. 

Bones of the megatherion, and other extinct animals, fossil 
have been discovered in the alluvial soil of the province reuuhu 
of Buenos Ayres. One of the most perfect specimens 
of the hones of this animal was found on the banks of the 
river Luxan, fifteen leagues from Buenos Ayres, when 
forming some excavations, in the year 1789. It was re- 
moved entire to Spain, and is now in the cabinet at Ma- 
drid. More recently a tooth of the same animal was dis- 
covered near Areco, about sixteen leagues farther west; 
and only a few years ago various bones of a similar de- 
scription were found near Los Desmochados, on tlie south 
side of the river Tercero. Three skeletons of the mas- 
todon were recently discovered to the south of the river 
Salado, by Mr Woodbine Parish, his Britannic majesty's 

and one of these 



lately 



late consul-general at Buenos Ayres; 
skeletons, in nearly a complete slat* 
brought to England by that gentleman, 
of these organic remains having been found in a shell 
somewhat resembling that of the tortoise, gives much ad- 
ditional interest to this discovery, 
these lead to the conclusion that in 
tribes of animals have existed i 
these alluvial plains; and many similar discoveries may be 
anticipated in future. 

The mineral productions of this country' possess very lit- .Minerals, 
tie interest. A rock or a stone is scarcely anywhere to be 
seen throughout the province. Some gypsum lias been 
found in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, and lime in 
several parts of the country. Such stones as are required 
for paving the streets, or in building, are brought from the 
island of Martin Garcia, at the mouth of tlie Uruguay, or 
as ballast from Europe. Many of the lakes to the south 
of Buenos Ayres arc strongly impregnated with salt, and 
hence is derived tlie name and quality of the water of the 
river Salado. Salt, however, exists in greatest abundance 
and purity at Los Lagunas de las Salinas, situated in 1st. 
37. 0. S. in a south-west direction from the city, and not 
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far distant from the mountain* called La Sierra de la 
Ventana. At these lakes, when the evaporation has been 
considerable, salt is procured in great quantities; and to 
obtain supplies of this article, considerable numbers of 
Indians and Creoles are attracted at certain periods ; but 
owing to the distance and expense of land-carriage, little 



of it reaches Buenos Ayres, as it can be obtained cheaper 
from England, and of a superior quality. 

The climate of Buenos Ayres, as its name indicates, is 
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The preceding table indicates the state of the weather 
during the year 1822, and is given as the most complete 
which can be obtained, although it does not denote the 
extremes or heat and cold which occasionally take place 
during other years, and appears to have included a 
greater proportion of rainy days than usually occur. In 
January 1823 the thermometer rose as high as 94', and in 
■ and March following to 93" ; and during the win- 
I of 1820 it often fell to the freezing point, and 
thin crusts of ice were formed on the shallow pools around 
the city. The mean temperature of 1822 was 62*-30 of 
Fahrenheit, and the mean height of the barometer for 



which had never before been witnessed even by the old- 
est inhabitants. Un some recent occasions such dense 
clouds of dust have been raised by the winds, as to obscure 
the rays of the sun completely at mid-day, and envelope 
the inhabitants in almost total darkness. When the rains 
at length commenced in March, the water in its passage 
through the air intermingled so completely with the dust 



eleven months 29-67 inches, showing the elevation of the 
city above the level of the sea to be about 300 feet. The 
north and north-east winds, especially the former, which 
sw eep over the low and wooded country of Entre Rios and 
the other districts extending along the margins of the 
rivers Parana, Uruguay, and their tributaries, are general- 
ly loaded with moisture, and succeeded by heavy rains. 
When the winds have prevailed for some time, and before 
the rains fall, the atmosphere generally becomes so clear 
and transparent that objects may be seen distinctly at n 
great distance. During its continuance the moisture of 
the atmosphere materially affects the health and feelings 
of the inhabitants. The fmmfierot, or south-west winds, 
which traverse a comparatively dry tract of country, are 
by far the most agreeable and wholesome which prevail 
in this country ; and from this quarter the winds some- 
times blow with very great violence. During the summer 
months a refreshing brccre arises |ieriodically every even- 
ing from the river to the eastward, and is evidently pro- 
duced by causes similar to those which operate in equa- 
torial regions. Storms of thunder and lightning occa- 
sionally prevail at Buenos Ayres, and are sumctimes very 
violent and terrific. A remarkable change, indeed, has of 
late taken place in the climate of Buenos Ayres, for since 
1829 it has rained so very little as materially to disappoint 
the hopes of the husbandman and the breeder of cattle. In 
the early part of 1832 the drought had reached to such 
a height as to convert the whole proi ' 
nucd bfeak and dreary desert, aJ to 



in the clouds through which it fell, as to de- 
scend in the form of showers of mud, and on som 
•ions gave to the white exterior of the houses the i 
ance of having been plastered over with earth, 
flocks of sheep were smothered onrtiesc occasions bj*MjM 

occur in the mountains of Scotland. 

As an evidence of the healthiness of this climate may 
be adduced the frequent instances of longevity which 
occur. Epidemic diseases arc of rare occurrence, and 
there are few complaints arising from local causes. Con- 
sumption, pulmonary affections, and inflammatory 
plaints, are those which principally prevail. In the i 



try the inhabitants enjoy almost uninterrupted good health. 
The ravages of small-pox, formerly very destructive in this 
country, have been arrested by the introduction of vacci- 
nation,* for which an institution has been established under 
the direction of Dr Seguroln, whose exertions in the cause 
of humanity arc well known and appreciated by his coun- 
trymen. The benefits of this institution have been widely 
extended all over these provinces, and vaccination has 
been introduced to o considerable extent among the In- 
dians to the south. 

The city of Buenos Ayres, or, as it was formerly called, City- 
Nucstra Scfiora dc Buenos Ayres, was founded in 1535, by 
Don Pedro de Mendoza, and so named in consequence of 
the gTcnt salubrity and purity of the air. It is situated on 
the southern margin of the river Plata, on a rising ground 
elevated about thirty-five feet above the surface of the 
river, and in long. 58. 23. 34. W. and tat. 34. 36. 29. S. 
from Greenwich. It is distant ten leagues from Colonia, 
situated on the Banda Oriental, at the opposite side of 
the river, and seventy-two leagues from Cbjjc Santa Ma- 
ria, at the mouth of the rivw Plata. 
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The city is Men to advantage from die river, ita lite be- 
ing tomewhat more elevated than the surrounding coun- 
try. It occupies a considerable extent of ground, being in 
its longest diameter, which runs parallel with the river, 
about two miles, and in breadth about • mile and a half. 
All the streets cross at right angles, and at regular inter- 
vals of about 160 yards from each other ; and they are of 
moderate breadth, with pavement on each side, and hoi- 



tin- servants' apartments, the kitchen, offices, stable, and 
sometimes a small garden. 

The windows, which look into the court or the street, 
are large, occupying nearly the whole height of the apart- 
ment, and are secured from intrusion by perpendicular 
bars of iron, fitted in a frame so as to occupy iu whole ex- 
tent; a precaution necessary to secure the interior of the 
bouses, as it is customary to throw open the casements to 




low in the middle. They were formerly very ill kept, and admit the cool air of the mornings and evenings; while the 

with numerous panttmas or quagmires, especially near the seats inside form the usual resort of the female inmate* 

outskirts of the town; but since the establishment of an during their hours of relaxation, and when disposed to see 

i police in 1821, these defects and be seen by those passing along, 

been removed, and the streets The interior of the houses is much better calculated 

of the principal streets have been well for the warm season of summer than for the winter. The 

lighted. They have all been systematically apartments are large and spacious, but somewhat gloomy, 

the houses are regularly numbered. A street from the deficiency of windows and ornaments, the walls 

patrol has been formed, whose duty it is to repress irre- being generally white-washed j while the floors arc formed 

gularitics, which were formerly so frequent, and to pre- of tiles, bricks, or more recently of wood. They are damp 

serve order and tranquillity. It is only in the more central and cold in winter, from the defective ventilation and the 

parts of the city that the houses are built adjoining to want of chimneys, against which strong prejudices long 

each other, so that the four sides of the square form a con- existed. The only substitute used was a large bratrro or 

tinuous line of houses, no access being obtained to die into- chafing-dish, of a circular form, placed in a wooden frame 

rior of tbe square excepting through the houses. Former- on the door, and filled with burning charcoal, round which 

ly they were almost all flat roofed, with a parapet before the inmates assembled; but unless the doors were kept a 

and behind, an J afforded, by means of these tizoteat, a ready little open to allow the escape of the noxious air which was 

communication between the inliabitantsof thesquare,with- generated, it proved most injurious to the health of those 

out their persons being exposed to the view of those passing exposed to its influence. The example of the English, 

along the streets. From this circumstance originated that who introduced chimneys into their bouses, and tbe supe 



singular and efficient mode of defensive warfare which was 
first practised in Buenos Ayrcs, and has recently deve- 
loped itself so successfully in Europe ; every successive 
square of buildings thus forming a formidable line of de- 
fence to the entrance of an invading force, and the de- 
fenders being able to take aim at the assailants with little 
exposure of their bodies. Hence the very unequal con- 
test, and the great loss of life, which attended the attempt 
of the British troops under General Whitelocke to take 
the city by storm. More recently the form of the houses 
has been somewhat altered, by the addition of allot or 
upper stories, balconies, and various other architectural 



rior comfort and healthiness which they enjoy in conse- 
quence, has materially tended to remove the existing 
prejudices ; and consequently the houses of die natives 
are now also, for the most part, provided with chimneys. 
J in- interior arrangement of their houses has also been 
greatly improved in other respects; and they are now com- 
monly furnished in die English or French style, and in 
every respect arc more comfortable than formerly. 

There are about ten public squares or plaza* in the city 
of Buenos Ay res, some of which arc of small dimensions, 
and principally in use as market-places. The largest, which 
is of considerable size, is situated opposite to die fort, 



improvements. The houses were formerly all built of mud; and is divided into two unequal parts by the Alcvea, a long 
but one of the jesuiu introduced the practice of employ- building extending from one side to the other, and con- 
ing bricks and lime, which is that now generally in use, taining a range of small shops, with a corridor on each 
excepting in the houses of the lower classes towards the side, affording shelter to the public and die market people, 
outskirts of the city. The wall* formed of brick and That part of the square which is next to the fort is used 
lime are plastered outside with stucco or cement, and as the principal public market. The other division, which 
whitened. is by far the largest, and is named Plaza dc la Victoria, 
The entrance to every house is by a large massive gate, forms the principal parade for exercising troops, and for 
which leads to a square court or patio, round which arc the celebration of religious and national festivals. In its 

ts with which it 



the 



is placed a 



to 



the 



It is usually paved with brick, and has generally tion, having an emblematic figure at each of its four 
formed underneath a large cistern or algice, in which die ncrs, indicative of Justice, Science, Liberty, and America, 
rain water is collected from the court and tops of the houses, the whole being ioclosed by a light railing. On the west 
and preserved for the use of the family. The sides of the side of the plaza, opposite to the A Uvea, is situated the 
court and front of die balconies are frequently ornament- town-house or CabUdo, a large and fine edifice, in which 
ed with vines or other climbing and odoriferous plants, are held die different courts of justice, the meetings of the 
The air plants ( Tillandtia), of which several very beauti- municipality, die police establishment, and the various of- 
ful kinds arc natives of this country, are also used to or- fices belonging to diese departments, 
naincnt dwelling-houses ; and when in flower they have a The cathedral is situated on the south side of the 
very brilliant appearance, and excite additional interest plaza, and, although not finished according to the original 
from the peculiarities of their nature, requiring no other design, it occupies an extensive space of ground. It pot- 
nourishment than what they receive from die atmosphere, tesscs considerable claims to architectural beauty, and its 
and demanding no further care than that of attaching them interior is adorncdwith some large scriptural paintings. The 



to the iron railings of die window s. 

That part of the house which is situated on each aide 
of the entrance is commonly used for sltops or warehouses, 
and diose apartments communicating with the court as 
public rooms, the bed rooms being situated in die allot, or 
around a second court or patio, to which there is a pas- 
sage leading from the first. 



other churches, which principally merit attention for their 
architecture and extent, are diose of San Francisco, La 
Merced, Santo Domingo, and San Nicolas ; besides which 
dicre are various churches, in all about fillet n, throughout 
the city. The university, which is situated in the vicinity 
of the principal square, was built by and for the use of the 
• in the country, and is one of the 
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Buenos most substantial public buildings in the < it) . Within these 
Ayres. f cw years an episcopal chapel ha* been built by the British 
v """ v "~*' / resident!, forming a new and interesting object in this part 
of the world. 

The theatre, which is much frequented both by natives 
and foreigners, is of mean exterior appearance, but of con- 
siderable size. Besides the Spanish plays and farces per- 
formed here, there are frequent Italian operas, which are 
generally well represented, and seem very congenial to the 
public taste. A mint has been recently formed in Buenos 
Ayres, and is situated in the Comu/aiio, near the plaza. 
The machinery has been erected under the able superin- 
tendence of Mr Micrs, and is so complete in all its details 
as to be highly creditable to all concerned. The political 
state of this country since its completion has, however, 
been such as to prevent this establishment from being used 
for its original purposes. 

Hie post-office is under the charge of a director, and is 
managed with regularity, but is very defective in some of 
its details. The mails are conveyed by riders on horse- 
back, and with considerable dispatch and regularity; being 
sent weekly to Chili by way of San Luis and lend'oza, and 
to Bolivia by the route oi Cordova, Tucuman, and Salta. 
On the arrival of letters from any place, a list is made out 
of the whole ; and any one applying for the letters receives 
them on paying the postage; a practice which often leads 
to the loss of letters, and other numerous inconveniencies. 

The fort, which is opposite the Alrora, is situated on 
the banks of the river Plata, and in front of the centre 
of the city. It is built of stone, and is of considerable 
strength, being well mounted with cannon, hut can never 
be of much importance as a fortification, since no vessel 
of war can approach within gunshot of it ; and the cannon 
are therefore only useful for firing salutes. It has a small 
garrison, and contains apartments for the president and 
his ministers, and the various public offices connected 
with the government. 

In the neighbourhood of the fort there. was recently a 
pier or wharf, used for landing passengers. It was built of 
stone and earth, the former brought from Martin Garcia, 
and cost the Spanish government half a million of dollars; 
but it was of so little use even in landing from boats, except 
when the river was full, that it has been allowed to fall into 
decay, and has now almost wholly disappeared. The usual 
mode of landing goods and passengers is by carts with 
high wheels, which arc in constant attendance ; and some- 
times, when the river is low, they have to proceed a quar- 
ter of a mile into the water before reaching the boat, owing 
to the shallowness of the river. 

The level space which intervenes. between the margin 
of the river and the more elevated ground on which the 
city is placed, rises very little above the level of the river. 
At the end nearest the fort is situated the A hm t da, or 
public promenade, along which are planted rows of Lom- 
bardy poplars. To this place the citizens resort in the 
evenings and on holidays; but, as a place of recreation, it 
is very inadequate to the wants of so large and populous 
a city. Various improvements arc now, however, in pro- 
gress, and a subscription has been raised by the inhabit- 
ants to inclose the whole with a handsome iron railing. 
The banks of the river to a considerable extent, where 
they are covered with green sward, arc usually occu- 
pied by females employed in washing and drying their 
clothes ; and numerous parties of bathers may be seen 
during the summer months enjoying the refreshing in- 
fluence of the waters of the river. The further extremity 
of this track often presents a busy and animated scene, 
being the resort, on their arrival and departure, of the nu- 
merous troop* of waggons which carry on the traffic with 
the interior provinces. On the rising ground in this ncigh- 
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bourhood is situated the British Protestant cemetery. Buenos 
Proceeding to the south-east along the margin of the river, Ayres, 
the li iachuclo presents itself, having a circular basin at its 
mouth, in which are received small vessels and lighters; 
and in its neighbourhood arc situated the Saiaderos, and 
other establishments for slaughtering cattle, and preparing 
for exportation the various productions of the country. 
Before reaching this rivulet, the elevated bank on which 
the city stands has terminated. 

The markets arc abundantly supplied with provisions. Markets, 
such as beef, mutton, pork, poultry, and game of various 
kinds, and so moderate in price, that excellent beef and 
mutton may be purchased at one halfpenny per pound ; and 
pork, veal, 'and lamb, at from one penny to three halfpence 
per pound. Fish are also obtained in great abundance, at a 
moderate price and of good quality. They are necessarily 
all fresh-water fish, and consist principally of the parrrrty 
or king's fish, the dorado, the bagrt, lisu, and a variety of 
others. Vegetables are good and plentiful, but expensive, 
excepting pumpkins and Indian corn, both of which arc 
cheap, and much used for culinary purposes. Fruit, with 
some exceptions, is not obtained in such variety, or of so 
good a quality, as the climate is calculated to produce if 
its cultivation were more carefully attended to. Melons, 
musk-melons, tatidmt or water-melons, oranges, lemons, 
figs, pomegranates, and quinces, are the best and most 
abundant. Peaches are in immense abundance, but of in- 
ferior quality, as their cultivation is but little attended to. 
Potatoes do not stem to thrive in so tenacious a soil, and 
arc often imported from England. All the vegetables and 
fruit produced here, with few exceptions, appear very sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and many additional kinds will 
be introduced as industry advances. The vine answers very 
well, but has hitherto been cultivated onlv in gardens to a 
very limited extent. Milk is carried about in jars by boys 
on horseback, and is expensive, considering the abundance 
and cheapness of cows ; but the dairy has been little at- 
tended to in this country, excepting by the foreigners 
settled there, who almost monopolize the manufacture of 
butter and cheese, which they sell at high price*. Bread 
is also an expensive article of consumption. 

Water for culinary and domestic purposes forms an ex- 
pensive article of housekeeping, as every family which has 
not in the house a cistern of rain water is obliged to pur- 
chase watef from the river Plata, brought in carts to all 
parts of the city, and sold at about threepence a barrel of 
four gallons. The carts formerly employed for this pur- 
pose were of a large and clumsy construction, but they 
have been greatly improved of late by the foreigners 
settled there, some of whom have engaged in this lucra- 
tive occtqtation. The water obtained in this country from 
wells, which are necessarily very deep, is of an inferior 
quality, and unfit for washing or other domestic purposes, 
in consequence of being impregnated with saline or cal- 
careous matter from the subsoil or toira i consequently 
a plentiful supply of good water is a great desideratum in 
this city. An attempt was made in 182* to obtain sup- 
plies o» this necessary article by boring, and an engineer 
was brought from England with the requisite machinery 
for this purpose. It was tried principally at the Retiro, 
the most elevated ground in the vicinity of the city ; but 
after penetrating a hundred and seventy-five feet into the 
earth, and expending considerable *ums of money, the 
undertaking was abandoned, because, much to the disap- 
pointment of the government and the inhabitants, no water 
had been obtained. It does not, however, appear so very 
difficult an undertaking to obtain a plentiful supply of ex- 
cellent water from the river, which is only distant a few 
hundred yards from the Rttiro, where a large reservoir 
might be formed, and the city supplied by means of pipes 
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from this touroe. The water might be conveyed by a ca- 
( nal or tunnel to the base of the RtHro, which is not forty 
' feet above it in level, and raised by mean* of machinery 
similar to that which is employed in mines for emptying 
them of water. 

Fuel is also an expensive article of consumption in 
Buenos Ayres, the coal used there being brought from 
England, and fire-wood from Entrc Hios and the islands 
of the Parana and Uruguay. Considerable supplies, how- 
ever, are furnished by means of the peach trees, which are 
cultivated very generally in the neighbourhood. 

All vessels coming to Buenos Ayrcs, excepting those 
of a small draught of water, usually anchor in the outer 
roads, distant about eight or nine miles from the shore, 
where there is upwards of three fathoms of water. In this 
situation they usually embark and disembark their cargoes 
by means of lighters ; but when unloaded and waiting for 
cargoes, they generally come into the inner roads, distant 
only about two miles from the shore, where the water is 
much shallower. In neither of these situations are they 
well protected from the storms blowing from the eastward; 
but the most violent winds which prevail here arc the pam- 
peros from the westward, and during these the shipping 
is sufficiently sheltered by the land. 

The river Plata throughout its whole extent, as if to 
compensate for its great breadth, is extremely shallow, 
and requires very careful navigation even for vessels of 
moderate size. The direction of the winds when strong 
or long continued, very much influences the quantity of 
water contained in the river: thus, when they blow trom 
the eastward up the river, the flow of the wate 
ds is so much impeded, that it accumulates 
the level rises. A remarkable instance of 
I in 1820, when, during a violent gale of wind from 
the east, which drove upwards of twenty vessels on shore, 
the tract of land situated along the margin of the river 
was overflowed and covered with the cargoes and remains 
of the wrecked vessels. On the contrary, after long-con- 
tinued and violent pamperos or westerly winds, the flow 
of the waters of the river is so much accelerated as to 
leave its channel comparatively empty : an occurrence 
which has been frequently observed. On one occasion, 
during the British expedition against Buenos Ayrcs, this 
took place to such an extent that many of the vessels 
were grounded, and one was left in such shallow water as 
to have been actually boarded and taken possession of by 
a party of yanchas on horseback ; and in the first volume 
of the yaeai Chronicle a still more remarkable occurrence 
of this kind is recorded. " In 1793 the waters of this river 
were forced, in the month of April, by a most violent cur- 
rent of wind, to the distance of ten leagues, so that the 
neighbouring plains were entirely inundated, and the bed 
of the river left dry. Ships which had been sunk in the 
river for upwards of thirty years were uncovered, and, 
among others, an English vessel which was cast away in 
the year 1762. Several persons repaired to the bed of the 
river, where they could walk about without wetting their 
feet, and returned laden with silver and other riches which 
had been long buried under the water. This phenomenon 
continued three days, at the end of which the wind ceased, 
and the water returned with great violence to its natural 
Such an occurrence, although apparently somewhat 



exaggerated, may to a certain extent be accounted for by 
the inconsiderable depth of water which prevails through- 
out the greater part of this river, and the great extent of 
surface exposed to the influence of the wind. 

The breeding and rearing of cattle constitutes by far 
the most important and extensive branch of agricultural 
industry in this province, which, in all directions except- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the city, is covered with 



eitancias or breeding farms, -which are considered as the Buenos 
most profitable investments of capital, the increase of Ayrcs. 
stock being so rapid under ordinary circumstances as am- V """~Y""*" / 
ply to repay the labour and expense of these establish- 
ments. l°he number of cattle which formerly existed in 
this country almost exceeds belief. Before the revolution 
they were often killed merely for the sake of their hides, 
and were generally purchased at a dollar each. But 
since that time their value has greatly increased, owing 
to the increased demand for exportation, and the diminu- 
tion of numbers occasioned by the political occurrences 
which took place subsequent to that period ; but even at 
present their number is very considerable, and they are 
sold at from five to eight or ten dollars each. The size 
of the estaneias is sometimes very considerable, comprising 
many square leagues; and the number of cattle on the 
largest may vary from twenty to forty or fifty thousand. 
Every proprietor can easily distinguish bis own cattle and 
horses by a mark branded on each of them ; the period 
of the year when the young animals are collected to under- 
go this operation being a time of festivity and enjoyment. 
A t each estaiirui, niter stilted intervals, n rmlen is I'.elil, « lien 
all the cattle are collected together and examined, and 
those Which have strayed from the neighbouring estates are 
driven back by the peons or farm servants, who attend on 
such occasions from the surrounding eitancias, and the ani- 
mals arc thus prevented from straying too far. They are re- 
markably fond of salt, and sometimes travel great distances 
to feed on this substance at the lakes and other places 
where it abounds. It is a common observation, that the 
flesh of those cattle and sheep who feed in districts where 
is much more savoury than any other ; and 
rnds to prove that salt powerfully 
process of digestion in these animals, as well as 
in the human species. In consequence of the diminution 
which had taken place in the number of cattle, a law was 
enacted prohibiting the slaughter of cows, so as to en- 
courage by every possible means the increase of this sta- 
ple article of produce. 

Horses are likewise very abundant. They are from four- 
teen to sixteen hands high, hardy, and capable of under- 
a great deal of fatigue in the performance of long 
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journeys. 



Their usual pace, which is a canter or gallon, is 
very easy, and causes little fatigue to the traveller. Their 
price varies from four or five dollars to eighteen or twenty, 
according to the quality and demand; but they have occa- 
sionally been purchased in Large quantities, for the use of the 
government, at three dollars or twelve shillings each. The 
large Flemish or dray horse has recently been introdu- 
ced into the country, with the view of employing it in the 
traffic with the interior. A great prejudice exists here 
against using mares for the saddle; and such is the ridicule 
excited among the natives by their use, that only some 
foreigners have as yet ventured to introduce the custom. 
They are only useful for breeding and treading out com, 
and may be purchased at half a dollar or two shillings 
each. I'hcy are often bartered or sold to the Indians, 
who use them as their principal article of food, and prefer 
their flesh to any other. This practice has exercised a 
remarkable influence on the mode of warfare which these 
tribes have carried on against the Creoles, giving them a 
mobility in all their operations which cannot be attained by 
any other means. Provided w ith a herd of mares, which 
on such occasions form their only food, they can advance 



or retreat with great celerity, and thereby evade a ren- 
opponents. The late Colouel Rauch, 
their example, when in command of 




over his 
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The number of mules reared in thif province is inconsi- 
derable compared with that in the interior provinces, where 
the ground ii harder, and better suited for the rearing of 
mules for exportation to Bolivia, and for the use of the 
mountainous districts. Sheep were formerly valued only 
for their wool, and were purchased for about threepence 
each; their flesh wan seldom used for food, but was fre- 
quently dried and used «* fuel in the burning of bricks; 
and there is still a law extant, prohibiting the practice of 
driving the sheep alive into the brick-kilns to save the 
trouble of previously killing them. They arc now more 
valuable, both as an article of food, and for their wool and 
skins, which arc exported. Endeavours have already been 
made to improve the quality of the wool by the introduc- 
tion of Merino sheep. The price of sheep varies from half 
a dollar to a dollar each. 

As the breeding of cattle has principally occupied the 
attention of the inhabitants of this country, comparatively 
little attention has hitherto been paid to the other branches 
of agriculture. W heat is only cultivated to a small extent, 
and in quantity quite insufficient to supply the demands 
of the inhabitant*. This is owing principally to the fre- 
ten crops, which in dull and moist 
HdMi and during other years to total 
e of dry weather. In fu- 
ture this branch of agriculture will probably be principally 
confined to the country south of the river Salado, where 
the soil and climate are ranch better adapted to the pro- 
duction of wheat than nearer liuenoa Ayrcs. In the 
former district the soil consists of a stratum of black 
mould, several feet in thickness, under which is a bed of 
clay, resting on sand and gravel, where water is usually 
found. In the latter it consists of a chalky yet produc- 
tive mould, unmixed with stones, but resting on a stratum of 
toica, consisting of hardened clay and lime, which is usually 
aituated from ten to thirty yards beneath the surface. 
Barley and maize are cultivated with success; the latter 
being produced in great abundance, and extensively used as 
an article of food. The great influx of intelligent foreigners 
into the province has introduced many branches of agricul- 
ture previously unknown, and materially contributed to- 
wards developing the natural resources of the country. 
The introduction of timber and forest trees into the pro- 
vince as an article of culture has excited much attention ; 
and effort* are making to form plantations, which will greatly 
beautify the country, and eventually supply the inhabitants 
with timber, which at present is brought from a great dis- 
tance, and is very expensive. 

The fences or inclosurcs used in this country consist, in 
the neighbourhood of the city and the more cultivated 
districts, of the tuna (( 'actus Pert/rianui) and American 
•toe (A gov* Americana), which grow with rapidity and 
luxuriance, especially the latter, whose tall, flowering stem 
rises up to the height of twenty-five or thirty feet in the 
course of one year, and strikingly evinces the strength of 
vegetation in this climate. It is considered objectionable 
as a fence, as its large sheathing leaves afford shelter to 
small animals, which destroy the produce of the 
Med. In the more remote districts ditching has 
tund to be the only kind of inclosure suited to the 
r, the earth which is excavated forming a raited 
! of the foreigners set- 
tled in the country have improved this mode of fern 
by planting rows of the tola 
ments. 

In consequence of the long m 
which has been maintained between the inhabitants of 
Buenos Ayres and the numerous foreigners established in 
country, they have been deeply impressed with the 



ample experience of their greater industry and superior Buenos 
attainments in agriculture and the arts. The authorities, Ayres. 
fully participating in these feelings, took effectual met- ^^V"" 
lures to encourage, by every means in their power, the 
ingress into the country of industrious artisans and agri- 
cultural labourers from Europe. Accordingly, on the 13th 
April lbJJ4, and 19th January 1825, decrees were issued 
by the government, appointing a committee of emigration, 
who were provided with the necessary funds and instruc- 
tions to enable them to carry forward this important un- 
dertaking. This committee consisted of citizens, and fo- 
reigners resident and possessing fixed property in the coun- 
try, so proportioned as duly to represent the interests of 
all parties concerned. They were directed to take effec- 
tual measures to make known to the industrious classes 
in Europe the inducements held out to them to emigrate 
to Buenos Ayres, and to employ agents in Europe in 
furtherance of the undertaking. They were authorized 
to pay a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars, or twenty 
pounds sterling, as passage-money for each adult arriv- 
ing in the country ; to provide such as required assist- 
ance on their arrival, with food and lodgings for fifteen 
days, during which time they were allowed to seek for 
employment, and, if unsuccessful 
riod, the committee were charged with the di 
employment for them, and of regulating the I 
agreements entered into by mutual consent with their 
employers, in such a manner as to secure the right* and 
privileges of each party during iu continuance, and to 
provide for the repayment of the expenses incurred by 
the committee, by means of a well-regulated system of 
gradual instalments. It was likewise enacted, that emi- 
grants completing the terms of their respective engage- 
ments to the satisfaction of the committee, were entitled 
to a preference in the renting of the state lands, each 
portion of hind not being of less extent than sixty acres, 
but greater in proportion to the fitness and means of each. 
Under such circumstances, deserving individuals were au- 
thorized to receive from the funds of the committee a loan 
of three hundred dollars, or sixty pounds sterling, on which 
a per centage was to be paid annually, and the whole re- 
paid by instalments at stated but convenient periods ; all 
such occupiers of land having the right of possession of 
the legal value of the lands, of all the improvements effect- 
ed, and to negociate or transfer them, as also to become the 
purchasers of such lands in preference to every other com- 
petitor, when authorized by law to be sold. The emigrants 
were to enjoy the protection and guarantee of the laws of 
the country, the security of persons and property , and the 
enjoyment of all rights and privileges possessed by the 
natives; exemption from all taxes and contributions not 
imposed on the rest of the community; and exemption 
during a certain period from all civil and military services, 
unless voluntary, together with the free exercise of their 
religion. 

These judicious regulations were speedily carried into 
effect by the committee, in the preparation of the He- 
coleta, a large and spacious convent in the vicinity of the 
city, for the reception of emigrants and their families on 
their arrival, and by the active circulation, in Great Britain, 
trance, and Germany, of these regulations. The efficacy 
of these measures was soon afterwards evinced by the num- 
bers who resorted from these countries to Buenos Ayrcs. 
The following table will show the progress made in this 
ring the interval between the time of iu 
18S6, when all further arrivals. 



emigrants were prevented by the war with Brazil. It 
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Burnoa creditable to the national character of the Germ ant, who, hided to in the table, was an establishment 
Ayres. on account of their industry and correct conduct, are much German emigrant! on 1 1th March 1887, 
i esteemed in thia country. The village of C'horroarin, al- hood of Buenos Ayres. 
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Abttract of Proetedingt of Committee of Emigration of Buemo$ Ayre$,from 'ZUh September 1825 to April 1828. 



Emigrant*. 




Women, f CMIdrA. 

t 


ToUL 


. Manry advanced in DoOara 


Mane? rrpald In Bolton. 


French, in nine vessels. 

Germans, in two do 

French, 1 . . 
Germans and others, / vanou * ♦ eMeI »- 

Expenses of establishment at Kecoleta.... 


617 
107 
91 

56 
9 


78 
65 

"s 

* 


62 
71 

7 


757 
213 
91 

71 l 

»/ 


67,143 0 
31.333 74 
9,205 8 

4,270 7 

1,630 0 
18,956 6 
9,529 34, 


19,034 5 
31,333 74 
5,170 4 

421 4 

1,59+ 64 
18,806 4 
1,109 3 






880 


151 


140 


1171 


142.068 2 


77,471 8 



Amount of money 
Do. repaid. 



....... L.28,413 13 0 sterling 

... 15,494 5 0 



Remaining due April 1828- I 12,919 8 0 

The subsequent proceedings of the committee are of 
little interest, the continuance of the war, and the other po- 
litical circumstances of the country, having prevented any 
renewal of their exertions. On the 20lh of August 1830, 
the committee was abolished, and their proceedings brought 
to a conclusion, by a decree of that period, the existing 
authorities disapproving of those political principles which 
originally gave rise to its formation. Tin y affirm that ex- 
perience has proved to their satisfaction, tlut the method 
hitherto pursued with the agricultural emigrants in this 
country has not been productive of that advantage to the 
country or to the emigrants themselves which was at first 
anticipated. It has therefore been determined that any 
subsequent endeavours to encourage emigration by the 
government shall be conducted on different principles from 
those formerly pursued. 

The efforts to promote emigration to thia country were 
not, however, entirely confined to the government of Bue- 
nos Ayres, but were participated in by two emigration asso- 
ciations connected with Great Britain. The one formed 
in London under the direction of Mr Barber Beaumont, 
the Uio de la Plata Agricultural Association, 
tits on various occasions to the number of 
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pense ; 



failed in accomplishing the 



principal objects of iu institution, the formation of an ex- 
tensive agricultural establishment in the country. This fail- 
ure has been attributed by some of those engaged iu the 
undertaking, but evidently on insufficient grounds, to the 
bad faith, apathy, and want of co-operation on the part of 
the authorities of Buenos Ayres ; and it may with much 
greater justice be ascribed to the precipitulion and mis- 
management of those intrusted with the affairs of the as- 
sociation. The emigrants, injudiciously selected, were 
hurried from Great Britain before they had provided effi- 
cient or responsible agents in the country, or had made 
the necessary arrangements for their reception ; the con- 
sequence was, that the greater number were kept in a 
state or idleness and inactivity at Buenos Ayres for many 
months after their arrival, during which time they became 
acquainted with the country and its inhabitants, and form- 
ed connections tending to divert them from fulfilling their 
engagements to the association, so that only a few of tiiem 
ever readied their final destination. The greater part of 
their operations were carried on during the war with Bra- 
il, when every obstacle was thrown in the way of their 



success ; and the principal agricultural establishment which 
they formed was in the province of Entre Bios, where the 
authorities of Buenos Ayres exercised no influence or con- 
trol, more especially during the war. The Committee of 
Emigration advanced, in aid of these emigrants, 26,802 
dollars, or L.5025. 7s. 3d. sterling, no part of which appears 
ever to have been repaid. But although this undertaking 
proved a complete failure in as far as the interests of the 
shareholders were concerned, yet the emigrants had no 
cause of complaint, since oil those inclined to be industrious 
found plenty of employment and good wage*. Some of 
them entered on board the privateers and into the naval 
service of Buenos Ayres during the war with Brazil, and 
greatly distinguished themselves during their various com- 
bats with the Brazilian squadron. 

The other association was of a very different character. 
It was formed by the Messrs Uobcrtsons, British merchants 
settled in Buenos Ayres, and in connection with some of 
the natives possessing influence and capital. They pur- 
chased some adjoining properties at Monte Grande, situ- 
ated about fifteen miles south-west of the city. The emi- 
grants were selected with great care from among the in- 
telligent and experienced farmers of the south of i 
and were conveyed to the new colony with tJ 
domestic and farm servants, and all the requisite imple- 
ments of husbandry. The property, which contained up- 
wards of fifteen thousand acres, was divided into nearly 
equal portions, and distributed among the principal far- 
mers by lot, a part having been reserved for the formation 
of a projected village, and for some other purposes con- 
nected with the establishment ; and a comfortable brick 
house and offices were built at each farm for like i 
dution of the emigrants. 

In April 1828, when the colony bad been in i 
three years, and had the fairest prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess, it presented a very interesting appearance. It had 
already attracted the attention of the must intelligent citi- 
zens of Buenos Ayres, and of the inhabitants around it. The 
fanners had mude considerable progress in bringing under 
culture the lands which had been apportioned to them, and 
which they found almost in a state of nature. While in- 
troducing the Scottish system of farming, they judiciously 
adopted those agricultural practices of the country which 
were found best suited to the soil and climate, and with the 
most decided advantage. Two thousand and fourteen acres 
had then been inclosed with well-made ditches, and planted 
with young hedges formed ot talu, a thorny shrub, natural 
to tlie country, which, on trial, had been found well calcu- 
lated for this pur]x>se. Four hundred and thirty-nine acrca 
had been planted with forest and fruit trees, ia addition 
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Buenos to the tola thicket, wliich they found in 
Ayres. they had abundant crop* of maize or ... 

' f — ' failed in their attempts to cultivate wheat. The dairy had 

proved a very lucrative branch of industry, the colonists 
having in their possession two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-seven head of black cattle, principally milch cows. 
They made considerable quantities of butter and cheese, 
which, on account of its excellent quality, was quickly sold 
in the city at high prices. 

Some of the original emigrants had left the colony, but 
had been replaced by others of the party of Beaumont; 
and the colony then consisted of one hundred and fifty- 
three men, eighty-eight women, and eighty-seven chil- 
dren, in all three hundred and twenty-six Scotch; and a 
hundred and eighty-eight natives of the country were em- 
ployed in their various domestic and agricultural occupa- 
tions, with which they had become familiarized. A Ptesby- 
:jrian chapel hail been erected, and a clergyman brought 
from Scotland, who, besides his clerical duties, superin- 
tended the education of the children of the colony. The 
improvements which they had introduced into the agricul- 
tural practices of the country were numerous and import- 
ant ; but it may suffice to state one or two instances to 
evince the advantages arising from their zeal and intelli- 
gence. During the first year of their settlement one of 
their number lost some of his crop, in consequence of the 
dried thistles in the neighbourhood taking fire and extend- 
ing its ravages to hi* fields. The conflagration, however, 
was speedily extinguished, and prevented from extending 
itself farther, by the strenuous and united efforts of all the 
colonist*. But to prevent a similar occurrence in future, 
and to clear their lands from such intruders, one of their 
number invented an instrument which with little expense 
and trouble speedily accomplished this object. The wheels, 
axle-tree, and trams of a cart were procured ; two perpen- 
dicular shafts were made to project downwards from the 
axle-tree, having the lower extremity armed with scythes ; 
a rotatory motion was communicated to these Bcythes by the 
movement of the wheels of the cart, and they cut across all 
the young thistles which intervened between the wheels 
in passing. It was moved by a single horse. When this 
was done at the proper season, the thistles did not arrive 
at maturity or bear seed that year, and were thus gradually 
extinguished. The biscachos committed great ravages 
[ their corn and green crops, and were therefore 
I out of the colony by the following means. By the 
on consent of the colonists, the whole of their bur- 
rows, which are generally found crowded together in cer- 
tain localities, were firmly closed up with earth ; and the 
same operation was repeated daily for some time, where 
new holes were formed, until these animals were either 
driven from the district, or perished in their burrows from 
excessive labour and deficient food ; for they arc timid, 
and only venture out to feed during the night time. 

Since the above period, however, the Scottish colony at 
Monte Grande has experienced various vicissitudes tending 
to retard its progress. During the civil war which prevailed 
in the province in 185W, the whole of their live stock was 
swept away by the combatants ; but the colonists having 
assiduously cultivated their fields when their neighbours 
had suspended their agricultural operations in consequence 
of the disturbed state of the country, they sold their pro- 
duce at high prices, the people being almost entirely de- 
pendent on them for some articles, and thereby more than 
counterbalanced the losses they had otherwise sustained. 
Subsequently they have experienced, in common with all 
the rest of the province, the fatal consequences of the long- 
continued drought which has almost ever since prevailed, 
and against which no foresight or industry could provide. 
From these and other 
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up ; and the farms are now held on a different 
1 of the original farmers, who have, in 
ten joined by their friends and relatives ' 
from Scotland. 

Artizans in considerable numbers have likewise resorted 
from Europe to this province, and, when industrious, they 
have almost uniformly improved their circumstance*. They 
have plenty of employment, and, as well as the agricultural 
labourers, receive high wages. These inducements, the 
abundance and cheapness of living, and the protection 
of person, property, and religion, which is enjoyed at Bue- 
nos Ayres, only require to be better and more generally 
known in Europe to induce a considerable portion of its 
redundant population to remove to a country possessing 
go fine a climate, with such great natural and social advan- 
tages. 

•Emigrants from Great Britain have even greater induce- 
ments than others to settle in this country, us, besides the 
security and privileges insured to all foreigners settling 
among them by the established laws of the country, they 
•re especially protected by a treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, concluded on the 'id February 1825, be- 
tween his Britannic majesty and the supreme authorities 
of the united provinces of the Kio de la Plata. This treaty 
guarantees a reciprocal freedom of commerce and naviga- 
tion ; security of person and property, even in the event 
of a rupture between the two countries; the right of pos- 
sessing and disposing of property of all kinds by will or 
otherwise; exemption from all compulsory military ser- 
vices by sea or land, and from all forced loans or military 
exactions; the enjoyment of perfect liberty of conscience, 
with the free exercise of religion ; and the right of build- 
ing churches or chapels, with the previous consent of Che 
government, and of forming burial-places for their own use. 
> British capital to a considerable amount has already 
been invested in the purchase of property in this country, 
and in the formation of ataucuu ami other establishments; 
and emigrants from Great Britain are received with the 
best and most friendly feelings on the part of the inhabit- 
ants, the more intelligent part of whom are strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the future prosperity of 
their country will mainly depend on the i 
ber of industrious emigrants from Europe. 

Such emigrants as possess capital, and re 
Ayres for the purpose of engaging in the breeding of cattle 
or in agriculture, will find valuable properties which may be 
purchased at moderate prices. The value, however, varies 
considerably according tosituation and othcrcircumstances. 
The sale of public lands lias been prohibited for some years 
past, in consequence of the extensive alienation of state 
lands which formerly took place, at a time when the price ob- 
tained was very inconsiderable, and altogether inadequate 
to their real value. The law of <mpkyttH*i* was therefore 
passed, which prohibits the further sale of public lands un- 
til the country shall be relieved from the debts and other 
obligations contracted by the government, and its reve- 
nue otherwise well regulated ; it being anticipated that, as 
the government becomes more permanent and efficient, 
and the population more numerous and industrious, the 
increased value of these lands will not only suffice to re- 
lieve the country of these encumbrances, but will furnish 
a permanent revenue, so as to enable the government to 
lessen the custom-house duties and other taxes. This law 
has been considered as favourable to emigrants and na- 
tives desirous of forming rstaticms or farms, by its prevent- 
ing the accumulation of large tracts of land in the hands 
of capitalists, who might exercise an undue or capricious 
influence over such settlers, or retain their lands in an un- 
productive state; and by enabling settlers at once to em- 
ploy all their capital in the improvement of the property 
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Uuroo* they occupy, instead of unking a large portion of it in the 
Ayre*. purchase M land. 
*"■ ~~ ' ' These regulations enable tlie authorities to dispose of 
the public lands on lease* of not lota than eight years, at 
an annual quitrent, estimated at about eighty dollar*, or 
L.16 sterling, for every square league of land ; the precise 
turn, however, is fixed by a jury of the neighbouring pro- 
prietor*, on a survey and measurement being made at the 
public expense, under the direction of tile topographical 
board; it being necessary in granting lease*, or in the trans- 
fer of property, to have their limits determined by such 
i to render these transactions legal. To the leases of 



country to commerce and civilization. Little advantage, 
however, has hitherto been taken of all these facilities, 
either by the Spaniards or their successors ; and the com- 
merce which is carried on by means of these river* is as 
yet very limited. The establishment of steam navigation 
will powerfully contribute to the extension of industry and 
civilization throughout these countries, by the Artainty 
and rapidity of communication which will be the con- 
sequence. By this means a voyage may be made from 
Buenos Ayre* to Assumption in a f 



that all improvements made on the land* during the 
shall belong to the lessee, be transferable to his heirs or 
successors, and paid for according to valuation, by govern- 
ment, or by his successor, in the event of his leaving the 
land at the end of the lease ; and that, in the event of the 
property being sold by the government, the lessee shall 
have a preferable right to become the purchaser over every 
other person. To render such lease* valid, if for an tt- 
lancia, the tenant i* required within two years to have 
on the property at least a hundred head of cattle, the 
requisite number of horses, a hut or dwelling-house, and a 
corral or inclosure for the cattle, for every square league 
of land so occupied. At the termination of the lease, if 
desirous of continuing in possession, a renewal of the lease 
may be obtained on an increase of rent proportioned to 
the augmented value of land, as determined by a jury. 

The promulgation of this law was followed by many ap- 
plications for lands, and numerous eUancia* have accord- 
ingly been formed. Endeavours have been made by in- 
fluential individuals possessing capital, and desirous of ob- 
taining entire possession of some of these lands, to have 
tliii law rescinded, but hitherto without success, or any 
probability of such a change ; as the general impression 
among the influential inhabitants of Buenos Ayres is fa- 
vourable to the permanency of a measure so much calcu- 
lated to maintain the credit and respectability of the coun- 
try and of government. 

From its advantageous position, Buenos Ayre* seems 
destined to become the great emporium of commerce in 
this part of South America, being situated near the con- 
fluence of the rivers Parana and Uruguay, where they 
unite to form the Hio de la Plata. An easy communica- 
tion is thereby afforded with those extensive and import- 
ant countries through which these mighty rivers and their 
numerous tributaries flow. The Parana, which is consi- 
dered the parent stream, may be navigated without impe- 
ls far as the island of Apipe, distant fifteen hun- 
the mouth of the river Plata, at Cape 
The river Paraguay, of equal importance, 
ly as far as the Laguna de lo* Xara) e«, 
of considerable size to Assumption, 
_ vessels of three 
afterwards employed 
in foreign voyages. The large and important rivers Pil- 
oomayo and Yermejo flow into the Paraguay, and extend 
the communication by water within a short distance of the 
centre of Bolivia, traversing in their course the provinces 
of Salta and Gran Chaco. Farther south the fertile pro- 
vinces of Tucuman and Sant lago del Estero communicate 
with the Parana by mean* of the Salado, which unites 
with it at Santa Fo ; and the river Tercero may be ren- 
dered available, at an inconsiderable expense, m improving 
the communication with the provinces of Cordova and of 
Cuyo, situated near the Andes. 

The Uruguay, in connection with the Hio Negro, and 
other important rivers which unite with it, penetrate far 
into the interior, and open up a 
Vol. v. 



intercourse of Buenos Ayres with the 
>been principally carried on by means of 
mules, and of waggon* drawn by six bullock* each. These 
are of a rude and clumsy construction, being form- 



ed entirely of wood, and are secured and strengthened by 
piece* of bide. They usually travel in troop* of from twelve 
to twenty in number, for mutual protection and assistance 
in eases of difficulty. Those which travel from Mcndoza 
or San Juan to the capital, a distance of about nine hundred 
miles, generally occupy a month in the journey. By means 
of these waggons a very extensive traffic was formerly car- 
ried on from Buenos Ayres for the supply of Upper" Peru 
with European productions, and yerba or Paraguay tea, 
of which about 2,500,000 pounds were formerly sent every 
year to Peru, and 1,000,000 pounds to Chili. They travel- 
led by way of Cordova, Tucuman, and Salta, to Jujuy, 
which is situated on the confines of Bolivia, and distant 
1617 miles from Buenos Ayres. But the war of inde- 
pendence greatly interrupted this traffic ; and subsequent 
event* having enabled Bolivia to obtain supplies by a 
cheaper and more direct route, it has nearly ceased, ex- 
cepting for the consumption of the intervening provinces, 
the greater part of which will eventually obtain supplies, 
and an outlet for their productions, at much less expense, 
by means of the rivers Vermejo and Salado, which traverse 
these provinces. 

The commerce of Bueno* Ayres, although subject to 

W ilio Sruiniol, regime, 
its sup- 

The average annual trade of this 
port between 1792 and 1796 was as follows: 

Import*. Exports- 
Spain I~5S5,587 L.982,049 

Ilavannah „ 20,397 15,059 

Lima 5,264 4,723 

Coast of Africa 60,705 27,9b/ 



many and injurious restrictions under tlie f>i 
was very considerable, us Peru obtained many of 
plies by this channel 




and conveys vessels ot considerable size 
the capital of Paraguay, in which country 
hundred tons have been built, and after 




L.627,953 
The extent and value of the foreign < 
dos Ayres have sinci " 
dually increased in i 

been permitted with other countries. The external wars 
and civil dissension* in which its inhabitant* have been 
engaged have somewhat retarded its. progress, but to a less 
extent than might have been expected. When its com- 
merce is viewed in relation to the population and re- 
sources of the country, its amount far exceeds that of 
tlie other New South American states, and shows the 
great advantages it has derived from a free and unre- 
stricted intercourse with other nations, and the liberal 
and enlightened principle* pursued by the authorities in 
regulating this intercourse, and encouraging industry and 
enterprise. 

In 1821 the number of vessels cleared out at Bueno* 
Ayre* were 322, of which 114 were British; in 1822 
there were 304, of which 167 were British ; in 1H30 there 
were 250, of which sixty were British, seventy-one North 
mctrale far American, forty-one national, twenty-six Brazilian, and 
and fertile the remainder of various nation*. During 1821 and the 

4 N 
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three following years, the number of vessels which ar- 
rived at Burr r>s Ay re* laden with good* and produce 
from Great Britain were a hundred and twenty-eight, 
a hundred and thirty-three, a hundred and thirteen, and 
a hundred and ten ; but during 1881 only forty-four Bri- 
tish vessels with cargoes arrived at Buenos Ayres, owing to 
the depressed state of commerce. The trade of Buenos 
Ayres with Paraguay has been almost entirely suspended 
during the last twelve years, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary policy pursued by Francia, the ruler of that coun- 
try; but it will undoubtedly be renewed on a change tak- 
ing place, as its productions arc important and in great 



demand all over South America, especially the yerba or 
Paraguay tea, obtained from the Ilex Paraguayensit ; and 
the tobacco, which is of superior quality. Valuable Urn- 



extended itself of late years, in consequence of the fatal 
effects of the civil dissensions and other domestic calami- 
ties upon the crop*. To supply the necessary wants of '' 
the inhabitants, large quantities of flour have been im- 
ported from North America, which has greatly tended to 
impoverish the country. -The trade with the United States 
for flour will no doubt be greatly diminished, or cease al- 
together, if the republic remains tranquil, and is enabled 
to attend to agricultural pursuit*. In former times con- 
siderable quantities of wheat I 
Ayres to Brazil. , 
'The imports into Buenos Ayres 
, and Noi 



is also 



quality. 

me country, with which 
i formerly carried on. 
With the exception of Brazil, the commerce of Buenos 
Ayres is of more importance to Great Britain than that 
of any other of the new states of South America. The 
whole exports from Britain to South America and Mexi- 
co, exclusive of Brazil, during four years ending 1825, 
amounted to L. 12,986, 139 sterling ; and of this upwards of 
one third, or L.4,648,451, was sent to the Hio de la Plata. 
The value of the trade of Great Britain with this country 
is shown by the following table of exports and imports to 
Buenos Ayres in each year from 1806, when it was first 
opened to foreign commerce, to 18.10, with the exception 
of 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1813, the records of which 
years were destroyed by fire. The diminution during 
1826, 1827, and 1828, was owing to the war carried on 
between Buenos Ayres and Brazil, during which period 
the port of Buenos Ayres was strictly blockaded by the 
naval forces of the latter power. 





o«rui 

valua nt 
Im }.!-..» 

Bnuun. 


Official Value at Eiporu Item 
Oral! Britain. 


Dfdsnl tftii»af 

BritlthwKl Irtih 
Pmrucv wu-A 
Manubrium 
vsptttrd fnira 
Groat Britain. 


Britiah and 
Irian Produc* 
and Manufac- 
ture!. 


Parcten 

r.rtd Loto. 

I, ., M.T. 


Tool 
bxpurta 




£ 


£ 


£ 


I 


£ 


1806 


121,686 


922,018 


103,532 


1,025,550 


) Records 


1807 


113,626 


177,374 


31,677 


209,051 


> destroyed 


1812 


101,795 


369,346 


35,617 


404,963 


) by fire. 


1814 


167,414 


441,587 


18,462 


460,049 


479,136 


1815 


283,119 


421,418 


7,887 


429,305 


399,025 


1816 


314,322 


326,743 


11374 


338,417 


311,658 


1817 


1 13,942 


652,642 


12,981 


665,623 


549,294 


1818 


272,502 


673,920 


16,385 


690,305 


738,198 


1819 


244,863 


360,311 


10,842 


371,153 


389,888 


1820 


192.6(58 


717,323 


13,438 


730,761 


630,303 


1821 


273,093 


633,888 


37,228 


671,116 


591,031 


1822 


373,844 


1,232,250 


34.082 


1,266,332 


981,047 


1823 


388,338 


777,679 


25.559 


803,238 


664,436 


1821 


498,646 


1,550,393 


31,382 


1,581,775 


1,141,920 


1825 


477,875 


968,315 


28,792 


997,107 


149,920 


1826 


265,630 


415,582 


6,318 


421,900 


371,117 


1827 


29,523 


222,590 


8.249 


230,839 


154,895 


1828 


143.491 


477,115 


7,249 


484,364 


312,389 


1829 


536,051 


1,289,056 


17,3:18 


1,306,394 


758,540 


1830 


583,946 


1,067,884 


12,080 


1,080,564 


632,172 



The commerce of the United States of North America for 
one year ending 30th September 1826, with Buenos Ayres, 
amounted to 522,769 dollars, or L. 104*553, 12s. of imports, 
and 379,340 dollars, or L.75,868, of exports, of which 
222,832 dollars consisted of domestic produce, and 155,508 
This trade has, I 



goods from Europe, Asia, and North America ; 
brandies from France, Spi 
from Hamburg ; gin from Hamburg, Antwerp, i 
America; rum from Brazil and Havaimah ; a 
salt, coals, iron, 
Great Britain ; sugar, rum, and arrack, from the Isle of 
France, in exchange for mules; rum, rice, and tobacco, 
from the Havannah, in exchange for jerked beef ; flour, 
pine-boards, planks, and mahogany, from the United States 
of North America. The following table shows the nature 
and value of these imports during 1829 and 1830. 

Dollars. 

Cotton manufactured goods 11,203,305 

Woolen do. do 3,134,294 

Linen do. do 2,239,795 

Silk do. do 283,551 

Female dresses, ornaments, 4c. 1,823,640 

Wearing apparel, hats, boots, shoes, Ac 2,233,684 

Jewellery 128,100 

Furniture, carriages, and harness 448,709 

Machinery and instruments of arts and science 4-1,922 

Books, paper, engravings, music, Arc- 335,979 

Hardware, cutlery, Ac. 1,139,911 

Wines, brandies, ales, cider, Ac. 
Tea, sugar, coffee, I 

Verba mate 7. 681,100 

Flour........ 2, 256 . 90 1 

Salt. 907,190 

Tobacco.... 
Medicines.. 
Perfumery. 

Naval and military stores 704,545 

Glass, porcelain, stone-ware, Ac 608,972 

Marble, bricks, stone, lime, and stucco 81,712 

CoaU and fire-wood. 42,547 

Spermaceti and tallow candles. 

Wax, soap, oils, colours, Ac 

Timber of all kinds 

Leather and furs- ... ■■.....*.■■ 

Sundry other articles. • •. 



3,904,088 
3,150,773 



631,395 
63,308 
46,524 



23,736 
158,551 



137,495 



Total value in current dollars 

Imports in 1829, 36,836,601 dollars at 

lOd. = L.1,534,858 7 6 

Do. in 1830, 42,433,270 do. at 

6Jd. = 1,165,310 14 7 

Total imports of 1829 and 1830...L.2,700,169 2 1 
Exports in 1829, 25,561,940 dollars at 

lOd. = L.1,065,048 10 0 

Do. in 1830, 28,696,358 do. at 

6jd. = 807,085 1 0 

Total exports of 1829 and 1830...L.I,b72,133 11 0 
The nature and value of the various articles of export 
from Buenos Ayres during one year, will be seen in tlio 
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052 BUENOS 

Buenos The regulations of the custom-home at Buenos Ayres 
Ajrrs- ve very good, and business is transacted there with so 
_ v 7*~y^* / much dispatch and precision as to prove very satisfactory 
Tsriw. to nn-rcjigi,^ and travellers. The import, export, and 
transit duties payable at the port of Buenos Ayres are as 
follow, hut liable to yearly revision and alteration. 

Import Duties. — Mercury, machinery, and instruments 
used in agriculture, the sciences, and the arts; books, 
engravings, pictures, statuary, printing presses ; wool and 
furs for manufactures ; embroidery in silk, gold or silver, 
with or without jewels; watches, jewellery, coal, saltpetre, 
gypsum, lime, stone for building, bricks, timber, rushes, 
and canes, pay five per cent. Raw and manufactured silk, 
arms, powder, flints, pitch, tar, cordage, and rice, pay ten 
per cent. Manufactured goods and hardware pay seven- 
teen per cent. Sugar, tea, coffee, yerba mate, cocoa, and 
provisions, generally pay twenty-four per cent. Furniture, 
looking-glasses, coaches, saddlery and harness, wearing 
apparel, boots, shoes, liquors, brandies, wines, vinegars, 
malt liquors, cider, and tobacco, pay forty per cent. All 
other articles pay seventeen per cent. Wheat, when not 
exceeding six dollars per fanega, pays four dollars ; when 
seven dollars, it pays three dollars ; and above seven dol- 
lars, it pays two dollars of duty. Flour nays three dollars 
per quintal ; salt pays one and a half dollar per fanega ; 
and hats of silk, wool, or fur, nine dollars each. Ejjmrt 
Duties. — Hides of bulls, oxen, cows, horses, and mules, pay 
one dollar each. Salt beef exported in national vessels, 
grain, provisions, biscuit, flour, sheep skins, wool, tanned 
hides, and all manufactures of the country free of duty. 
Gold and silver pay one per cent, but the export of coin- 
ed money is at present prohibited. All other productions 
of the province or interior provinces pay four per cent. 
Transit Duties, — Goods of maritime introduction, on being 
transhipped, pay a fifth part of the amount of duty payable 
on their introduction into the country. Goods warehoused 
pay two per cent on being re-embarked. Twenty-five 
days are allowed for transhipping, and six months for re- 
einbtirking goods which have been warehoused, each being 
dated from the day of the vessel's arrival. 
Dank. A bank of discounts was established in Buenos Ayres 

in 1822, with • capital of one million of dollars, which 
continued to prosper while it remained a private concern, 
and under the management of those most interested in its 
prosperity. When the province of Buenos Ayres became 
engaged, almost single handed, in a contest with the em- 
pire of Brazil, the exigencies of the government induced 
the authorities to use their influence to liave it converted 
into a national bank, of which the government became 
large shareholders, and acquired great influence in its 
management. Strenuous efforts were made to extend its 
operations to the other provinces, but the introduction of 
its paper currency was so firmly opposed in almost every 
quarter, that very little has ever gone beyond the province. 
The fatal consequences of this measure were soon appa- 
rent in the great and rapid depreciation of the bank paper ; 
an evil which was increased by every successive issue of 
paper to supply the want* of the government during the 
wur with Brazil, and during the civil dissensions which have 
subsequently occurred. From forty-five pence, ut « hich 
the paper dollar stood before the formation of the national 
bunk, it fell at one time as low as fivepence halfpenny, 
and, according to the latest accounts, was scvcnpcncc half- 
penny per dollar. The interference of the government 
w ith this institution, of which they became the principal 
debtors, has proved ruinous in the extreme to the wealth 
and prosperity of the inhabitants. An effort w as made by 
the authorities to remedy this great evil, by the imposition 
of certain extra duties and taxes, from which sources a 
sinking fund was created to purchase up and extinguish 
the bank currency ; and some progress has already been 



AYRES. 

made in this undertaking, but as yet little compared with Buenos 
the extent of the evil. I he bank has thus become so in- Ayres. 
timatcly connected with the financial stale of the country, ^^V"*^ 
that it can now only recover its former credit in proportion 
as the state is enabled to repay the debts which it has 
contracted in relation to this establishment. 

The revenue derived by Spain from Buenos Ayres from Revenue. 
1776, when it was formed into a vice-royalty, until 1808, 
when it was taken by the English, seldom exceeded seven 
hundred thousand dollars annually ; which sum not only 
comprised the revenue of the provinces of Rio dc la Plata, 
but also that of Upper Peru. It was derived from the alca- 
bala, u duty of from three to five percent, on all sales and 
re-sales, tithes, royal fifths of gold and silver, a poll tax 
on the Indians, sales of papal Dulls, tonnage duties, &c. 
Many of these imposts were very oppressive, and often ex- 
acted with great partiality and injustice. But they ceased 
to be productive on the commencement of the revolution, 
with the exception of the customs, which were greatly 
augmented, in consequence of the extensive trade which 
ensued. The revenue derived from the custom-house of 
Buenos Ayres for five years ending 1795 amounted to 
1,947,849 dollars, giving an annual average of 389,569 
dollars; during 1802 it had increased to 857,702 dollars. 
Various attempts were made by the new government to 
increase the amount of revenue from this source, by an 
augmentation of the duties, but with the most injurious 
consequences to the revenue, as the high duties created 
so extensive a system of contraband trade, in a country 
possessing so many facilities for the infraction of the reve- 
nue laws, that on some occasions whole cargoes were land- 
ed without the payment of any duties. 

In 1821 effectual measures were taken to remedy this 
evil, by remodelling the custom-house, and establishing a 
new scale of duties, formed on such moderate and just 
principles as tended to remove the temptation to further 
violation of the revenue laws. By the new tariff, the 
duties imposed on imports were from five to twenty-five 
per cent. ; all duties being abolished on goods transmit- 
ted to tlie interior or received from thence, hides ex- 
cepted. The beneficial consequences resulting from these 
regulations were apparent, in the immediate termination 
of smuggling, and the great increase in the revenue from 
the custom-house. The stamps and licenses were proper- 
ly regulated, and extended to public houses. 'Ihe port 
duties were continued, but national vessels were exempted. 
A property tax was imposed on capital, merchants pay- 
ing annually eight dollars, manufacturers six, breeders of 
cattle two, farmers one, and all others two dollars for 
every thousand dollars of proj>erty ; every one having less 
than one thousand dollars of capital being exempted from 
this duty, and, if married, less than two thousand dollars. 
The alcabula was abolished, and next year the tithes shared 
the same fate. After the improvements made in 1821, 
however, the increase of the revenue from the customs 
and other sources was very rcmakable. In 1822 and 1823, 
and subsequently, the amount of these, with sales and rents 
of public property, has been as follows. 

Revenue o/1822 and 1823. 



Dollars. 

Customs 3,616,349 

St it 111] IS, ••••» 189. iirH 

Port duties 80,012 

Property-tax 60.669 

Tithes (abolished in 1822> 50,682 

Sundry minor duties 277,548 

Sales of public property 148,934 

Rents and revenue of do 158,192 



L.916,318. 16s. sterling = 4,581,594 
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I of 1884. 

Dollars. 

Duties and taxes.... 2,350,216 

Sale* of property 78,582 

KenU and revenue of do 159,99-1 

1^17,758. 8.. sterling = 8,588,792 

litvtnut of 1825. 

L»526,629. 3a. rterKng = 2,633,148 

Rcrtnue of 1830, and to SOtA Jum 1831,-18 month*. 

Customs „ ..12,008,796 ' 

Stamps 668,864 

Port duties • ■••••••■••a .....■...••*■••• 177,700 

Property-tax ;•"■*; 459,6.50 

null's*.*. ,..*•••*.••*•••••.»•.*..# 1,810,629 

Minor duties 121,463 

Sales of property 56,0 1 1 

Rents, dividends, 4c 962,973 

L.453,212. 16a. 8d. sterling = 16,266,086 Ex. 6Jd. 

During the early years of the revolution, the revenue 
having proved insufficient to meet the expenses of the 
war of independence, various loans were at different 
times obtained, and these were allowed to accumulate until 
1821, when they were examined and found to amount to 
about four and a half millions of dollars. This debt was 
then consolidated, and a sinking fund created for its gra- 
dual extinction, which has been in operation ever since. 
But in the interim a variety of causes gave rise to the 
accumulation of new debts. During 1821 a loan was con- 
tracted in London for one million sterling at six per cent, 
the contracting price being eighty-five per cent. The value 
of these bonds fluctuated considerably (luring the conti- 
nuance of the Kivadavian administration, the interest hav- 
ing been regularly paid in London when due ; but only on 
one occasion did they fall so low as forty. Since 12th July 
1827, however, no interest whatever has been paid, con- 
sequently these honds have fallen in value, having varied 
from forty to twenty, their present value being about twen- 
ty-four per cent Besides this loan, various other additions 
'wen made to the public debt during the war with 
of which the following statement presents an ap- 



Fundtd Debt 



ta previous to 1026, >t 4 per 
rvdcratrtl by linking fund ... 



Ditto ditto si six per cent 

Since redeemed by sinking fund . 



2,000,1100 

*T2,tW 
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To this amount should be added the interest due on the Buenos 
loan contracted in England at six per cent during the last Ayres. 
five years ; and also u loan of four millions of current dol- w " s v-*- / 
lars, amounting, at 7 id. each, to L. 1 25,000 'sterling, which 
has been raised by subscription in the province during the 
early part of 1832, to enable the government to pay the 
expenses incurred by the late civil war. These sums being 
united to the others, will raise the total amount of the 
public debt to about four millions sterling. 

With the exception of the loan contracted in London, the 
whole of the remaining debt is redeemable in the currency 
of the country, and, in consequence of its great deprccia- 

"* present time. 



consequ 

tion, could easily be paid off at the present time". But 
as this can only be accomplished gradually, the rates of 



exchange will necessarily rise in proportion to the progress 
made in the payment of the floating debt, and on the ge- 
neral prosperity of the country, 'flic two sinking funds 
are still in operation for the extinction of the public debts ; 
the one to redeem the funded debt, the other formed from 
the new duties imposed for the express purpose of buying 
up and destroying the bank-notes in circulation, or float- 
ing debt, and thereby removing the principal cause of the 
present depreciation. From 16th November 1829, when 
this latter sinking fund was first established, to I5th Ja- 
nuary 1832, it has produced 2,481,323 current dollars, or 
L.76,291. 6s. 1 Id. sterling, which has been already applied 
to the extinction of the paper currency. The revenue, in 
times of peace, considerably exceeds the necessary public 
expenditure; and, if tranquillity can be maintained for some 
years, it will materially contribute to the ultimate payment 
of Use public debt Besides, the public lands arc preserved 
inviolate as a guarantee lo the public creditors ; an example 
which ought undoubtedly to be followed with the public 
lands of the other provinces, as they have had an equal 
share in the good or bad consequences resulting from the 
war of independence, the war with Brazil, and the civil 
contentions which have occasionally prevailed i 
try, and given rise to the accumulation of the* 



province "of Buenos Ayres having on all these occasions 
contributed the necessary funds. That effectual 



6,3(i0,»l>0 



Funded in 1 827. at six per cent 
In circulation of the creation of 1831, at six 

Total amount of local funded debt..... 

Floating Debt. 



2,8B4.019 

«, ooo.ooo 

...1,600,0011 
11,801,120 



e National Bank 16,749,289 

1st of shares held in the bonk 



Total local debt 25,iJC,40u 

As these items were contracted at different periods, when 
the exchange varied considerably, the value in sterling 
money of the loan, und of the funded and floating debt 
when contracted, may be estimated as follows : — 

Loan on England L. 1,000, 000 

Local funded debt 822,984 

Ditto floating debt 1,708,161 

L.3,531,145 



principally o 

measures will be adopted to accomplish this very desirable 
object as soon as circumstances will permit, cannot be 
doubted, as the authorities and the community are in ge- 
neral strongly impressed with the importance of regaining 
their credit, both at home and abroad ; and it is but doing 
to the national character for good faith in pecuniary 
to state, that prior to the Brazilian war, and the 
iation of the currency, it was a rare occurrence for 
any native of the Argentine Provinces engaged in busi- 
ness to become bankrupt, or to fail in the due perfor- 
mance of his pecuniary engagements. 

In 1806, when the city of Buenos Ayres was taken by , „ 
the British, its population was estimated at sixty thousand, tlon. 
In 1823 a calculation of the population was made from the 
bills of mortality of the city and country ; the proportion 
of ,' 4 being assumed as the measure of mortality in the 
former, and in the latter, which gave 81*136 for the 
city and 82-080 for the country. In IH22 and 1823 the 
proportion of deaths to births was as 100 to 1 1 1 in the city, 
and 100 to 156 in the country, the average of the whole 
province being 100 to 131. The assertion that a larger 
proportion of females than of males is born in this country 
has been disproved by the same returns, which show the 
births of males to that of females to be 100 to 95 in the 
city, and 100 to 96 in the country. The proportion of 
deaths under fifteen years of age to that of deaths above 
this age was 100 to 95 in the city, and 1(H) to 98 in the 
country. The following table of marriages, births, and 
deaths in the city and province of Buenos Ayres during 
the first six months of 1822, indicates the relative propor- 
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Buenos tions of the white and coloured population, and what pro- since been considerably diminished, in consequence of the Bueno* 
Ayres. portion of the latter were then slaves. Their number ha* operation of the existing laws for the extinction of slavery. Ayres. 





MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 


DEATH*. 






Coloured. 


While. 


Coloured. 


White. 


Coloured. 




Free. 


Not Free. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Fi-mmle. 




Free. 


Not Free. 


Province 


165 
289 


50 
40 


69 
14 


453 
615 


413 

604 


168 
100 


179 
97 


547 
634 


196 
149 


61 
16 




454 I 90 


89 


1068 


1017 | 268 


276 


1181 | 345 


77 



The number of negro slaves in the province of 
Ayres was never very great ; they have seldom been em- 
ployed in laborious works, but principally in the city as 
domestic servants, and have generally been treated with 
great kindness by their masters and mistresses. The laws 
which have regulated the relation of master and slave in 
the Spanish colonies have always been mild and favourable 
to the latter, and their condition has been improved by 
the revolution. There is a law in this republic which en- 
ables a slave, if dissatisfied with the treatment received 
from his owner, to insist on being sold, provided he can 
find a purchaser willing to pay the price given for him, or 
his full value as ascertained by competent judges ; a regu- 
lation which exercises a most beneficial influence on the 
proprietor as well as on the slave. In 1813 it was decreed 
by the national congress, on the declaration of indepen- 
dence, that all children born of slave parents after that 
date should be free, consequently the number of slaves 
has been greatly diminished. During the early part of the 
revolution several thousands of the male negro slaves were 
purchased by the government from their owners, to serve 
as soldiers in the patriot armies, a practice which was dis- 
continued in 1822. From all these causes, the number of 
negroes who are not yet free cannot now exceed one twelfth 
or one fifteenth part of the population. By the treaty con- 
cluded with Great Britain, all Argentines are prohibited 
from engaging in the slave trade. Little attention has 
hitherto been paid to the education or moral training of 



the free children of slaves; an evil which is now very ap- 
parent, and which ought to have been provided for on 



j the law to which they owe their 
The aboriginal tribes of Indians who inhabit the south- 
ern part of this continent, east of the Cordillera of the 
Andes, are very inconsiderable in number, not exceeding 
8000, including men, women, and children, according to 
the most authentic information ; but even these have often 
proved formidable enemies, from their rapid movements 
and unexpected attacks on the Creoles, who, although 
more numerous, were often disunited, and without ef- 
fective means of defence. Occasionally on these incur- 
sions they have been augmented by parties of the Arau- 
canian Indian* from the shores of the Pacific Ocean, who 
are closely allied to them in manners and character, use 
nearly the same language, and are distinguished by the 
same acuteness and intrepidity which have so long cha- 
racterized that nation. It is truly satisfactory to find, that 
of late peace and tranquillity has been maintained with 
the Indians, and a good understanding established with 
them, in consequence of the conciliatory and pacific mea- 
sures recently pursued by the authorities of Buenos Ayres 
in their intercourse with these tribes, who now resort in 
greater numbers and with more confidence than formerly, 
to the capital, where they carry on a traffic with the in- 
- and behave with more order and decorum than 




have evinced some disposition to adopt men f 
abit* of civilized life; and in one die tions, 



trict on the frontier the Indian population applied to the 
government for the erection of a Catholic chapel. Such 
occurrences as these indicate that the present period it 
favourable for the introduction of schools for the educa- 
tion of their children, and of those institutions which tend 
to the promotion of order and industry. Instances are 
not wanting of their aptitude for improvement, and of the 
great value they attach to the attainment of knowledge ; 
but hitherto no effort ha* been made to improve their 
condition ; and they have been taught little by the Creole* 
excepting their vices, a large proportion of those who have 
hitherto penetrated into their country having been worth- 
less characters, or such a* have fled from justice to avoid 
the punishment of their crimes. A systematic plan for 
introducing civilization among this people, if pursued with 
steadiness and good faith, could not fail of success, and 
in a few years would convert these tribes, from being the 
scourge and terror of the country, into quiet and indus- 
trious neighbours. The further extension of the Argen- 
tine republic towards the south would be greatly faci- 
litated by these means, and very extensive and valuable 
tracts of country acquired by purchase at an expense far 
inferior to their real value ; every circum*tance calculated 
to produce a renewal of hostilities on the part of the Indian* 
would be avoided ; confidence and security would be re- 
stored ; and a new impulse would be given to the industry 
and enterprise of the country. Hitherto it ha* been too 
the practice to deprive the I 
violence, when the same 

good! 

and *trict justice been observed towards them. The num- 
ber of foreigners resident in the city and province of Buenos 
Ayres is estimated at 12,000, of whom one third are Bri- 
tish, one third French, and the remainder Germans, Ita- 
lians, &c. 

Great improvements have taken place at Buenos Ayres 
in all the departments of education. In 1821 a university uc * ** 
was founded there by a decree of the government, and an 
annual grant of ten thousand dollars given for its mainte- 
nance; salaries varying from four hundred to one thou- 
sand dollars per annum having been assigned to each of 
the professors. The principal departments of education 
then and subsequently instituted at this establishment 
have been Latin, French, and English, drawing, elemen- 
tary and practical mathematics, logic, moral and natural 
philosophy, political economy, civil and national law, 
theory and practice of medicine and surgery, materia me- 
dica, chemistry, and natural history; and a commencement 
has been made in the formation of a national museum. 
Provision was also made for the education of those destin- 
ed for the clerical profession. Degrees of law, medicine, 
and legislature, are conferred at this university. The go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres made an offer to the provinces to 
educate at this university, at the public expense, six young 
men from each province ; an offer which, with few excep- 
was gratefully accepted : but one province in parti- 
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milder means, had good faith 
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cular, Mendoza, not satisfied with this number, ■olicitcd 
permission to lend twelve of the youth of that province ; 
a request which was arretted to, niurh to the satisfaction 

and advantage of its inhabitant*. Numbers of young men 
have also been sent from liucnos Ayres to different part* 
of Europe for the improvement of their education. 

Commercial, military, and various other academies and 
public schools on improved principles have been esta- 
blished in the city for the education of the children of the 
more wealthy classes and, anions these, an infant school 
particularly merits attention. I pwards of eight schools 
on the Lancastcriau system have been formed for the tui- 
tion of the boys of the Inner classes, and are supported 
at the public expense. A school for the education of the 
children of foreigner* has been established by the British 
residents, and supported by voluntary contributions and 
other charitable expedients. During 1830 seventy-two 
boys and seventeen girls Here educated at this school. 

In former times the cduration of females was entirely 
neglected in this country ; but since the country became 
independent, great advances have been made in this branch 




•in the course of the 
nt of public 
re steady or efficient advance* than that 
n. On the 12th of April 1828 an insti- 
the Society of Beneficence was established 
of the government, and composed of 
about twenty of the most influential ladies of Buenos 
Ayres to whose care was intrusted the direction and super- 
intendence of female education throughout the city and 
the province. The system of tuition adopted by this so- 
ciety in their schools was that of mutual instruction, intro- 
duced by Lancaster, with various improvements recom- 
mended by Madame Quignon and others Beside* read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, they are taught sewing and em- 
broidery in all its departments, and are likewise, in some 
schools instructed in the domestic and other duties most 
suited to their respective stations. In 1 K25 the number of 
schools was seven, and these contained six hundred chil- 
dren. In 1827 there were eleven schools, seven in the city, 
with five hundred ami eighty-eight scholars, and four in the 
province, at San .lose de Mores San 1'edro, Chascomus, 
and San Nicolas, with two hundred and seventy-one scho- 
lars ; in all eight hundred and fifty-nine female children. 
At the commencement of 1K?2 the number of schools 
under the care of the society, in the city and province, 
amounted to fourteen, new ones having been instituted at 
Luxan and San Fernando; and the number of females 
educated altogether amounted to one 
dred and four. The experience ucijuired 
the society to reduce its expenditure to 1 
half of the' sum incurred in 1825, which 
sand one hundred and six dollars and at the 
to double the number of schools and young 
cated. A uniform system of education prevails in all these 
schools ; and the mistresses or teacher* employed, with 
the exception of four, have been trained and educated 
in the schools of the society. 

There is annually a public examination of the scholars 
attending these schools, about the time of celebrating the 
festivals in commemoration of independence. On these 
occasions the needle-work and other production* of the 
girls are exhibited to the public, anil prize*, provided at the 
expense of the government and the society, distributed to 
the most deserving. At each festival three other prir.es the 
one valued at two hundred, and the others at a hundred dol- 
lar* each, provided by the government, arc adjudged by the 
soc iety to those females who have most distinguished them- 
i by good moral conduct, industry, and filial affection. 




blishment of the society, and have had much influence in 
improving the moral and industrious habits of the commu- 
nity. The zeal and uniform constancy with which the ladies 
connected with this institution have discharged the dutie* 
intrusted to them reflect the highest credit on their pa- 
triotism and active benevolence, and have already confer- 
red important and lasting benefits on their country. 

In 1830 a commission was appointed by the government 
to investigate the actual state of education in all its various 
departments throughout the province. An able and judi- 
cious report was given in on the 10th March, pointing out 
numerous defect* in the system pursued at the different 
establishments for education, and suggesting various im- 
provements calculated to render them more efficient, and to 
place the different departments in greater harmony and ac- 
cordance w ith each other, and under a more efficient and 
responsible superintendence, than heretofore. Primary in- 
struction, consisting of reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and the elements of morals and religion, wa* to be gene- 
ral and obligatory on all the inhabitants. Scientific instruc- 
tion, consisting of preparatory studies and philosophy, phy- 
sical and mathematical sciences, medicine, jurisprudence, 
and theology, was to be optional but gratuitous to all the 
youth of the country. This report wa* approved of by the 
authorities, and is now in course of being carried into prac- 
tice. These regulations do not apply to any other seminaries 
of education, excepting those supported at the public ex- 
pense. No interference, however, has taken place in the 
department of female education, which still continues under 
the efficient superintendence of the Society of Beneficence. 

In 1811 a public library was formed in Buenos Ayres I.iumtare 
by the late Dr Mariano Moreno, one of the most influen- 
tial persons in effecting the revolution of 1810. At first it 
contained only 12,000 volumes; but in 1822 it had increased 
to about 20,000. It has been well selected and regulated, 
while every convenience and accommodation has been 
provided for those desirous of consulting the works which 
it contains. Books of all kinds have free admission into 
the country on the payment of a small duty, and have of 
late been imported in considerable quantities from France 
and England ; evincing the increased desire for informa- 
tion which has extended itself over the country. No- 
thing, however, tends so much to demonstrate the advance* 
made in intellectual pursuits by the inhabitants, as the 
great activity of the periodical press of Bueno* Ayres 
The newspapers are numerous, and generally well con- 
ducted. They contain much local information connect- 
ed with statistics and commerce, numerous advertise- 
ments, and intelligence from other countries, more espe- 
cially from the various New South American states Three 
daily newspapers are at present published in Buenos Ayres 
one of which has existed for eight years There are va- 
rious others published once, twice, or three times a week, 
among which are one in the French and two in the Eng- 
lish language ; one of the latter, the British Packet, having 
been published during the last six years The free and un- 
restricted liberty of the press was established in 1821, and 
thereafter exercised in it* fullest extent until 1828, when 
party spirit having become greatly excited, some publica- 
displeasii 



ispleasing to the existing authorities made their ap- 
pearance, and led to the enactment of various restrictions 
on the freedom of discussion. Trials for offences of the 

fire** have in consequence since taken place, and no pub- 
ications expressing opinions at variance with the policy of 
the ruling authorities have been allowed to make their ap- 
pearance, while much difference of opinion has been known 
to exist. The preceding administration pursued a very dif- 
ferent policy, and imposed no restrictions but trusted to pub- 
lic opinion for a refutation of any calumnies raised against 
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Ayrct previous to 1828, when contrast- 
ed with the scenes which have followed, sufficiently de- 
the great importance of allowing the utmost 
liberty in the expression of opinion* on political matters. 

Among the literary production* which have i«*ued from 
the preu may bo enumerated the historical work of Dean 
Funcs, in which are detailed all the events connected with 
the revolution and the war of independence ; tome drama- 
tic production* of Varela ; and recently there has been 
published a collection of Ruenos-Ayrean poetry, which is 
highly creditable to the talents and imaginative power* of 
the inhabitants. Among these the national ode written by 
the distinguished Don Vicente Lopez, the present minister 
for foreign affairs, particularly merits distinction. A sta- 
tistical register was established in 1822, under the aus- 
pices of government, and published monthly for several 
years, containing the most minute and circumstantial sta- 
tistical details. A literary society was also established, 
which, during its continuance, published periodically the 
Al^Hi Argentina, a work containing much scientific and 
useful information. A topographical society was formed, 
and the labours of its members have been most useful in 
fixing the limit* of property throughout the province, the 
greater portion having been scientifically surveyed under 
its direction. Plan* and map* of the various districts 
have been constructed, and some of them published. The 
results of the whole, and a general map of the republic, will, 
it is expected, be soon published under the able auspice* 
and superintendence of the members of thi* department 
No sale or transfer of property can now take place in the 
province without a previous survey of it being made to the 
satisfaction of this department. 

Few alteration* have been made in the Spanish laws 
which regulated these countries; and these have been 
principally for the purpose of rendering them more appli- 
cable to the new political condition of the country. Their 
administration has, however, been much improved; judges 
have been made independent in the exercise of their func- 
tions; and justices of the peace, to lake cognisance of all 
cases in the first instance, have been established in the city 
and all parts of the provinces, each being resident in the 
centre of his district for the administration of justice; an 
institution which has been attended with the most satis- 
factory results. The administration of justice is still, how- 
ever, very defective in many respects. The plan of a new 
system has been prepared by the Camera de Jutlicia, 
which, it is expected, will be adopted ; but it is objection- 
able in a* fur a* it doe* not admit of erra voce evidence. 
All offences committed by the press are decided by the ver- 
dict of a jury, but no law has yet been mode to regulate the 
impartial selection of persons qualified to sit on such juries ; 
they have hitherto been chosen by the government, a power 
which appear* very liable to abuse. The law of primoge- 
niture does not exist in this country, the property of each 
parent, on his or her decease, being divided equally among 
all the children ; an additional share, however, may be re- 
served and bequeathed by the parent to such of the chil- 
dren as may have been must deserving of such a distinction. 

has been deprived of the services of the Bishop of Buenos 
Ay res, who was a suffragan of the see of Lima. On that 
occasion the government assumed to itself the authority of 
the head of the church, the pope having repeatedly refus- 
ed to acknowledge their independence, or to interfere in 
their church affairs; and it authorized an ecclesiastical 
senate to exercise these functions, which it did until the 
23d March 1831, when, in consequence of his holiness 
having acknowledged the independence of the republic, 
Dr Don Mariano Medrano was selected from a list of two 
submitted to him for that purpose on the part of the go- 




vernment, and created Bishop of Aulon and apostolic vicar 
of the diocese of Buenos Ayres ; and he ha* since 
mally recognized as the head of the Catholic 
the Argentine republic The authority lias been 
fcrred to him which had been previously exercised by the 
ecclesiastical senate under the auspices of government ; 
but this transfer was not accomplished without consider- 
able resistance on the part of that body. The long-con- 
tinued suspension of all direct connection between hi* ho- 
liness and the church of Buenos Ayres ha* broken asunder 
tile link which formerly bound them so closely together; 
and the general diffusion of education and intelligence has 
produced important changes on the public mind, which will 
prevent the Catholic church from ever again attaining that 
ascendency in this country which it once possessed. 

During the early part of the revolution, the Catholic 
clergy, from their activity and influence over the commu- 
nity, exercised a considerable, and often pernicious influ- 
ence in the politic* of the country, being generally op- 
posed to the introduction of improvements of every kind. 
It became, therefore, a primary object with the govern- 
ment, in it* endeavours to remodel the political institu- 
tions of the country, to liberate itself from this source of 
distraction. Accordingly, most rigorous measures were pur- 
sued to introduce extensive reforms in ecclesiastical affairs. 
A board was named to take |>ossession of the rents of the 

which c^ined a !es* 1 'tTian"ixteen W or more thTn thirty b> 
l« the retiring member, of th 

allowed a yearly salary, and permission to proceed to 
ver place they might choose ; and no friars were al- 
to enter the province, without previously obtaining 
special permission from the government, while every diffi- 
culty was at the same time thrown in the way of further 
seclusion, by restricting the age of profession to twenty- 
five, and to those obtaining a license from the govern- 
ment. By these means many convents were suppressed, 
and their chapels converted into parish churches ; and, un- 
der tlic new regulation*, the service of the church 1ms been 
performed with an efficiency and splendour previously un- 
known. The tithes were abolished, and funds provided 
by the state for the expense of die churches; and the 
salaries of the dignitaries and other ministers of the Ca- 
tholic church were judiciously regulated. These mea- 
sure* of reform were carried forward with much vigour, 
and powerfully aided by the Centinela, a well-conducted 
periodical, instituted for the express purpose, and which 
exercised much influence on public opinion. These exer- 
tions proved so completely successful, that at the present 
time not more than one or two convents are in existence 
at Buenos Ayres, and the greater part of the friars who 
have not become secular clergy have left the province- 
Two nunneries still exial in this city, but their inmates do 
not increase in number; on the contrary, facilities have 
been afforded to those nuns who were dissatisfied with their 
life of seclusion, to liberate themselves from their vows, 
hmcnt* ; a privilege which ha* 

of the revolution a spirit of 
uenos Ayres, and becom- 



; and it was so i 
ed by thoso vigorous proceeding* of the executive in re- 
forming the ecclesiastical affairs of the country, that at 
length the government were enabled to establish toleration 
legally, which had previously existed only by sufferance. 
In concluding a treaty with Great Britain, on the 2d of 
February 1825, it was provided that no British subjects 
the united provinces of the Rio de la Plata 
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Buenos shall be disturbed, persecuted, or annoyed on account of 
their religion, but have perfect liberty of conicience and 

-"~r"— ' of public worahip ; the government reserving the right of 
formally approving of the formation of all place* of public 
wnr-hip. This article of the treaty wan sanctioned by all the 
members of the congress of the United Provinces, including 
eight of the secular clergy, with only two dissentient voices. 

On the 12th of October of the same year the provincial 
legislature of Buenos Ay res enacted the following law in fa- 
vour of religious toleration, which was sanctioned by the go- 
vernment, and has ever since been in operation. " Every 
individual in the province of Buenos Ay res shall enjoy the 
inviolable right of worshipping Almighty God in the man- 
ner which his conscience may dictate to him ; and the ex- 
ercise of this religious liberty shall only be subject to the 
regulations which are prescribed by good morals, public 
order, and the established laws of the country." That prac- 
tical toleration fully exists in Buenos Ayres, is proved by 
the existence there of one Protestant Episcopal church, 
two Presbyterian chapels, two Sabbath evening schools, 
and a Bible society. 

Since the administration which accomplished these im- 
portant changes in the religious institutions of this coun- 
try ceased to exercise its functions, its successors have 
relaxed somewhat in the strictness with which the regu- 
lations were enforced, and some indications have been 
given of a desire to restore, in some respects, the exclu- 
sive system which formerly prevailed, but fortunately with 
little prospect of success ; for the measures of ecclesiastical 
reform previously adopted were too efficient, and pursued 
with too much vigour and success, and the inhabitants 
have become too intelligent ever again to submit to the 
religious thraldom to which they wei 
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"dm!"*" A ) Te » "» Te undergone many rcmarkabl 
the country became independent. The 
of education and intelligence, the cxtcr 

ctl by its inhabitants with other nations, and the 
and example of the numerous foreigners who 
have been temporary or permanent residents among them, 
have all powerfully contributed to improve their moral, 
intellectual, and social condition, and to place them in a 
position more in accordance than formerly with the pre- 
of civilization in other parts of the world. In 
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respects they have made greater progress than any 
of the new states, and exercise an extensive and 
beneficial influence on the moral and political opinions 
of their contemporaries all over the South American con- 
tinent. The natives of Buenos Ayres are active, intelli- 
gent, and enterprising, and may be met with in most parts 
of South America, engaged in commerce, agriculture, and 
other branches of industry. They arc polite and affable 
in their manners, sober and temperate in their habits, 
and possess considerable vivacity and good natural abi- 
lities; they are, however, not remarkable for intense ap- 
plication or perseverance, but rather fickle, and prone to 
novelty, owing perhaps to the circumstance of their having 
lived in times so fraught with change and innovation ; and 
this tendency is evinced in a variety of ways. They are 
fond of dress, and set the fashions to the other provinces, 
where, notwithstanding they are imitated, they are often 
held up to ridicule for their attention to external appear- 
ances. Being now more occupied than formerly in useful 
and rational pursuits, they are less addicted than heretofore 
to gambling and other demoralizing amusements. The di- 
versions of the carnival have been discountenanced ; the 
cruel practice of cock-fighting has lost much of the interest 
and importance it once possessed ; and bull fights have long 
since been abolished, as tending to brutalize the feelings of 
the community, and unworthy of a civilized 
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part of the community in this city. They possess the I 
eyes, delicate features, and handsome figures of Spain, and ' 
know well how to set off their charms to the greatest ad- 
vantage, by the neatness and elegance of their attire and 
the gracefulness of their carriage while on the promenade. 
They are affable and unassuming in their manners, and pos- 
sess great vivacity, but tempered with so much suavity 
of demeanour as tends to diffuse a charm over their so- 
ciety, which is very attractive, especially to foreigners, who 
arc generally well received. Their evening parties, or ter- 
tuliat, which are exceedingly agreeable, arc frequent and 
well attended ; they arc diversified by conversation and a 
variety of amusements, and generally enlivened by music 
and dancing, in which they excel. l*he Spanish costume 
has now nearly become obsolete, and their dresses are 
generally modelled after the French and English fashions. 
The ladies of Buenos Ayres have in many instances formed 
matrimonial alliances with the foreigners settled amongst 
them, and have, with few exceptions, proved most amiable 
and exemplary wives. The social and domestic habits of 
the strangers, especially those from Great Britain, give 
them in many instances a decided preference over their 
own countrymen in the estimation of the fair sex of Buenos 
Ayres, as the latter arc much more in the habit of [uis&ing 
their leisure and evening hours in the coffee-houses, or in 
other society, than in the midst of their own families. 

The peasantry or gauckot of Buenos Ayres have many 
remarkable peculiarities in their character, arising from 
their manner of living and the occupations in which they 
are principally engaged. They pass the greater part of 
their time in the open air, and are almost continually 
on horseback. Their horses are saddled in the morning, 
and kept in readiness for use during the whole day, as 
no one in this country ever thinks of walking even a 

er indolent in their 



on foot. They are rather 
domestic habits. They live in rude ' 
of mud and reeds, possessing very few 
only some rude articles of furniture. Their food princi- 
pally consists of beef, besides which they possess few 
luxuries ; yet seem very happy and well contented with 
their situation, having few external wants, and enjoying 
a considerable extent of personal liberty and independ- 
ence. They are kind and hospitable to strangers, courte- 
ous in their manners, and often possess many estimable 
qualities. 

Crimes of an atrocious nature, such as murder and rob- 
ber)*, rarely occur among them. Such deeds have occa- 
sionally been perpetrated during the civil dissensions, but 
have in almost every instance been committed by de- 
serters from the army, and not by the peasantry of the 
country. As an evidence of the confidence which is 
with justice reposed in their honesty, may be adduced 
the well-known fact, that, until a late period, couriers and 
others have been in the constant practice of currying 
quantities of gold and silver from Chili, Bolivia, and* the 
interior provinces, to Buenos Ayres; and although gene- 
rally alone and unarmed, very few instances have occurred 
of their having been robbed or maltreated. Travellers, 
both natives and foreigners, are continually traversing the 
country in all directions, and have in general enjoyed the 
same immunity. 

The gnuchos are all trained from their earliest years in 
the art of horsemanship, and acquire great dexterity in the 
management of their steeds and in the |)erformance of 
all the evolutions practiced on horseback. The throwing 
of the noose or lotto, and the tolas, at full speed, is gene- 
rally performed with so much precision and certainty, that 
the animal they arc in pursuit of seldom escapes. But to 
these feats in perfection require* 
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and early training. It is customnry to see little boys em 
ploying their mimic Iomjom and bola* in catching dogs, c 
poultry, and other small animal*. In aome parts of 




he 

country young boys first acquire the art of riding by being 
mounted on sheep, which are equipped with miniature 
saddles and bridle*, and are rendered docile and easily 
managed by feeding them occasionally with suit, and 
otherwise treating them with care and kindness. Parties 
of bovs may occasionally be seen proceeding to or from 
school mounted on these little chargers, and vying with 
each other in the performance of races and other equestrian 
exercises. A gaucho fully accoutred and mounted on horse- 
back is one of the most independent |>ersons imaginable, 
as he Carrie* along with him almost every thing requisite 
to supply his immediate wants. The saddle is not only 
useful during the day-time, but at night serves all the pur- 
poses of a bed, and the majority of the peasantry never use 
any other. It consists of two portions formed of tanned 
leather ; the largest is spread out on the ground, and the 
other part serves as a pillow. The jergas or coarse woollen 
blankets which are manufactured in the country, and some 
prepared sheep-skins, which are placed underneath and 
over the saddle when riding, serve all the purposes of 
blankets during the night, with the addition ofthe/xmcAo. 
When on a journey, or employed at a distance from their 
habitations, they carry a supply of provisions in a pair of 
" *, or small woollen bags, and water in a pair of 
or bullock's horns slung across the saddle. While 
they carry the Uuuo, coiled up and ready for 
use, one extremity being attached to an iron ring on one 
side of the saddle, and the tola* to the other side ; by these 
means they often supply themselves with game and other 
articles of food when necessary. The fatto serves to 
secure their horses during the night, or they use two 
small portions of hide attached to each other, which are 
fastened to the horse's fore legs, and are removable at 
pleasure : this contrivance permits them to feed, but not 
to stray to a distance. The Spanish bit or bridle is uni- 
versally used in this country, and is considered as more 
secure than any other, giving the rider the most complete 
command of Ins horse, and enabling him to perform a va- 
riety of evolutions on horseback with great dexterity and 
precision. Their reins are formed of plaited hide, and 
variously ornamented ; they arc lengthened out so as to 
serve the purposes of a whip and other uses to the rider. 
The girths of their saddles are formed principally of a net- 
work of hide, into the meshes of which the rider can at 
pleasure entangle the large blunt rowels of his spurs, when 
requiring to secure a firm seat on his horse on making 
any unusual or difficult exertion. 

The dress of the gaucho consists of a short jacket, with 
breeches or drawers open at the knees. A woollen or 
leathern belt is worn round the loins, to which they secure 
a large knife inclosed in a sheath, and a pouch containing 
tobacco, mid the yttquero or tinder-box, usually formed of 
the tail of the armadillo. Their feet and legB are protected 
by botas dt potro, or boots formed from the skin of the 
hind legs of the horse or mare, to form which, the skin is 
cut round in the middle of the thigh, and above the fet- 
lock, and then stripped off ; the hair is removed by the 
knife, and in its moist and pliant state is drawn over the 
leg and foot, to adapt itself in drying to the shape of the 
limb, the upper part forming the leg of the boot, the 
bend at the knee being fitted to the heel, and the 
part covering the foot. They generally wear a hai 
chief tied round the head, with the corners hanging down 
to keep them cool, and to avoid the annoyance of mosqui- 
tos in warm weather; over it is worn a small straw hat. 
The poncho, which is universally worn as an outer garment, 
is a most useful and convenient article of dress, especially 




on horseback, as it covers the whole of the trunk of the 
body, leaves the arms free, and, when of good quality, 
throws ofT the rain. It is composed of a cotton or woollen ' 
cloth, woven by the Indians, and is sometimes very hand- 
some, from the tasteful display of the rich colours em- 
ployed in its formation. Ponchos are from six to eight feet 
in length, and four or five in breadth, having in the cen- 
tre a slit sufficient to allow the head to pass through ; and 
they fall down in graceful folds before and behind, being 
variously ornamented along the edges. The value and rich- 
ness of the clothing and horse accoutrement* of the gauchot 
vary considerably, according to the wealth and taste of the 
individual, some indulging in silver spurs, and various orna- 
ments for their horses of the same metal, but all of them 
partaking more or less of the same general character. 

It is not intended on this occasion to give an account Politic*! 
of the political history of Buenos Ayres, which with mora < 
propriety will merit consideration in the article La Plata; 
a few observations, however, on this subject arc requisite 
to illustrate the present state of the country. 

During the first years of independence, little progress 
was made in organizing the government, or in establishing 
the political institutions of the country on an efficient 
basis. The measures had recourse to from time to time 
were more calculated to serve temporary purpose* than to 
produce permanent results. A variety of circumstances 
conspired to produce disunion and discord among the pro- 
vinces, the greater part of which were ia a state of com- 
ion, with set 
their [ 

calculated to promote individual and" local 
than to favour the general industry and prospe- 
rity of the country. From these and other causes they 
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frequently at variance with each other, and all 
more or less inimical to Buenos Ayres, which they view- 
ed with a jealous and invidious eye, on account of its 
superior wealth, and the greater influence which it exer- 
cised in all public affair*. The authorities of Buenos Ayres 
were implicated in a plan to give a new form to the go- 
vernment, by the introduction of a foreign prince from Eu- 
rope ; but they completely failed in the attempt, not, how- 
ever, without causing great excitement among the inhabit- 
ants, which terminated in civil war at Buenos Ayres and 
the adjoining province*. These occurrences, however, in- 
terrupted the commerce with the interior, and occasioned 
great loss of life and property. During the year 1820, 
when these transactions took place, the changes in the 
government of Buenos Ayres were frequent, and the autho- 
rity assumed was in some instances of very ephemeral exis- 
tence ; but this state of affairs was brought to a termina- 
tion in October of the same year, by the forcible entrance 
into the city of the party under the direction of Don Mar- 
tin Rodriguez, who was soon afterwards elected governor 
of the province of Buenos Ayres. 

Under his auspices was formed an efficient and enlight- 
ened administration, composed of individuals well quali- 
fied to discharge the important duties intrusted to them, 
and unobjectionable to all parties, as they had been some 
time absent in the service of their country, and had 
taken no part in the political disputes which had previ- 
ously divided the inhabitants. Don Bernardino Kivada- 
via, who had been in Europe on a diplomatic mission, and 
- with the ' 



of those na- 
civilization, became the leader 
of the new executive, and by the activity and energy of 
his character infused a degree of vigour into all their pro- 
ceedings, which inspired general confidence, insured the 
ultimate success which so eminently attended their la- 
bours, and conferre 
their country. 
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Hie aspect presented by*t)ie various provincei at this 
period offered little prospect of success in any attempt to 
form an efficient general government by the union of such 
discordant material!. It wins therefore deemed expedient, 
in the first place, to use every exertion to introduce on 
improved internal organization into all the provinces, al- 
though still in a state of separation, and more especially into 
the city and province of Buenos Ayres, by far the most 
important and influential in every point of view, and the 
best calculated by its example to produce beneficial conse- 
quences in all the interior provinces. 

The attention and active energies of the new govern- 



Buenos Ayres exercised a great and beneficial influence. 
In these the progress of Buenos Ayres towards improve- 
ment was watched with much interest and attention, and 
the valuable productions of its press were received with 
the utmost avidity. The patriotic feelings of the inhabi- 
tants of the provinces were much excited by these occur- 
rences, and the more intelligent among them directed 
their attention to the most effectual means of profiting 
by the example given them by their neighbours ; accord- 
ingly, in some of the provinces, considerable progress was 
made in the improvement of their local institutions and 






I Ayres were therefore principally directed 
I improve the various moral and political insti- 
i of the city and province, and the changes introdu- 
i principally the following -.—The provincial legis- 
ts formed of representatives elected by the direct 
I of the citizens! the persons and property of every 
:igncr as well as native, were rendered inviolable ; 
> mi impost* or contributions of any kind were allowed 
to be imposed, or any of the public funds to be expended, 
except by authority of the legislature. Publicity was 
given to all the proceedings of the legislature and of the 
government ; and the public accounts of all the depart- 
ments were published at stated periods. The imposition 
and collection of the public revenue were regulated on 
judicious principles, so as not only to augment the amount 
of the revenue, but effectually to put an end to the exten- 
sive contraband « hie!) had previously prevailed. The 
public expenditure was regulated on the most economical 
principles. The military officers, and others who had de- 
voted themselves to the service of their country, were re- 
warded according to their respective merits and services. 
The debts due by the state were consolidated, and means 
provided for their gradual extinction. Afterwards, when 
circumstances had led to the accumulation of new debts, 
the sale of all public lands was prohibited, and they were 
preserved as a guarantee for the ultimate payment of the 
public debts. These lands, however, were not kept in 
an unproductive state, but rendered available for agricul- 
tural purposes by a judicious system of leasing. The ad- 
ministration of justice was also greatly improved, and ren- 
dered more efficient. The police and other municipal es- 
tablishments were remodelled or improved, and rendered 
much more efficient than previously. Education in all its 
branches was encouraged and promoted, every facility be- 
ing afforded to the general diffusion of knowledge. The 
liberty of the press was established and guaranteed to the 
Various important reforms in the church 
satisfai torily accomplished, and the 
ete religious 'liberty was established by 
law." Industry and enterprise were promoted, and every 
encouragement was given to the ingress of industrious 
persons from other countries. Savings banks were in- 
stituted to assist the industrious in the accumulation of 
their savings. The formation of roads, bridges, canals, and 
various other public undertakings of acknowledged utility 
and importance, was commenced and prosecuted. 

Much energy, zeal, and perseverance, were exemplified 
by the government and their supporters in the prosecution 
of these beneficent plans for ameliorating the institutions 
of this country, and in their progress they were power- 
: .. . ••• •! i > tl.- ; ■ : given to all their transactions, 
which diffused general confidence; and by the judicious 
use of the periodical press, public opinion was prepared 
for the reception of these innovations. Tranquillity pre- 
vailed at this period over all the provinces, and a marked 
improvement took place in the general prosperity of the 
country, not only in the city where it commenced, but 
bout the other provinces, where the example of 



On 1st April 1824 some changes took place in the go- 
vernment- Rodriguez, having completed the legal jieriod of 
his service as governor, was replaced in that office by Gene- 
ral Las Heras. On that occasion Rivadavia, although re- 
peatedly urged to continue his services, retired from office 
and went to Europe, leaving in the entire charge of the exe- 
cutive government his colleagues Don Manuel Jose Garcia 
and General Cruz, who, equally zealous and interested 
in the success of the measures which had been adopted, 
did not relax in their exertions to give them permanency. 
The im|iroved state of the provinces, and the desire evin- 
ced by them for a general union, indicated the time as 
propitious to the formation of a general government. The 
authorities of Buenos Ayres therefore tent commissioners 
to the various provinces to make the preliminary arrange- 
ments ; deputies were assembled from all the provinces ; 
and the national constituent congress was formally install- 
ed at Buenos Ayres on the 16th December 1824. 

The independence of these provinces had been already 
acknowledged by the United States of North America and 
Brazil; but on the 2d February 1825 Great Britain also 
conferred on them this important act of justice, by con- 
cluding with the government of Buenos Ayres a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, which was approved of 
and sanctioned by the general constituent congress, and was 
hailed with general satisfaction, from its connecting them 
so closely with one of the most powerful European states, 
and giving the new republic a respectable status among 
civilized nations. In the arrangement of this treaty much 
advantage was derived from the liberality and judicious 
policy pursued by Garcia, then minister for foreign affairs. 
Their independence was acknowledged by France in 1830, 
and by the Pope in the following year. 

So many innovations in the institutions of Buenos Ayres 
as those which have been enumerated could scarcely fail 
to produce opposition on the part of those persons whose 
interests or prejudice* were affected. The clergy in par- 
ticular, in many instances, made use of the influence they 
possessed over the prejudices of the people to accomplish 
this object, and considerably augmented the number in op- 
position. An attempt was on one occasion made to over- 
turn the administration by violence, and to awaken the 
religious prejudices of the community by raising the cry 
that their religion was in danger ; but the attempt com- 
pletely failed. This party did not renew these violent 
attempts, but still continued their opposition, becoming 
from various circumstances more numerous and united in 
their views. During the debates which took place in the 
national congress, they used their influence to thwart the 
policy recommended by the government party; and their 
number being augmented by the accession of many of the 
provincial deputies, an origin was thus given to tite poli- 
tical party which subsequently assumed the name of fe- 
deral (ttiierahi). 

A dispute had subsisted during some years between the 
government of Buenos Ayres and the court of Brazil, in 
nenoed, but consequence of the occupation of the province of the 
example of Banda Oriental by the troops of the latter power; and all 
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the efforts of Buenos Ayres to induce them to retire prov- 
ed ineffectual. During 1825 General Lavalleja landed 
with thirty-two resolute followers in the Banda Oriental ; 
and having raised the standard against the Brazilians, he 
was speedily joined by numbers of his countrymen, and de- 
feated his opponents in various engagements. The provin- 
cial legislature assembled, and requested that their pro- 
vince might be admitted into the Argentine confederation, 
which was agreed to by the constituent congress on the 
25th October 1825. Upon this ground the emperor of 
Brazil declared war against Buenos Ayres on the HHh 
December j an example which was followed, on 3d Janu- 
ary ensuing, by the government of Buenos Ayres, with 
the full concurrence of the congress. About this time 
Kivadavia returned from Europe, bringing with him from 
London the ratified British treaty, and was elected presi- 
dent of the Argentine republic on the 7th February 1826 
by the constituent congress. 'Die provincial government 
and legislature were then dissolved, and the duties of the 
former devolved on the president of the republic. 

After prolonged discussion, the new constitution of the 
Argentine republic was completed, and subscribed on the 
2*lh of December 1828 by all the members of congress. 
The form of government agreed upon was the representa- 
tive republican, with unity of regimen ; the representatives 
being to be chosen by direct suffrages of the citizens, the 
senators and president by electors chosen by the citizens. 
Each province was to be under a governor chosen by the 
president of the republic from three persons elected by 
the inhabitants, and assisted by a council of administra- 
tion elected by the citizens. To become legal, the consti- 
tution required to be approved of by two thirds of the pro- 
vinces. The final adoption of this constitution, which was 
considered by competent judges as well suited to the ex- 
isting state of tile country, was at first postponed, and final- 
ly prevented, by the active exertions ot the federal partv in 
the provinces, and the increasing difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of the general government, occasioned by the con- 
tinuance of the war with Brazil. But this war had been car- 
ried on with a degree of success which rendered it very 
popular with the people. The contest was principally sup- 
ported from the resources of Buenos Ayres and the Ban- 
da Oriental, as they received little assistance, even in men, 
from the other provinces; those sent from Mendoza 
other places having been cither intercepted, or so dimi- 
nished by desertion, encouraged by the federals, that few 
ever reached their final destination. The scarcity of 
funds at the disposal of the executive to carry on the war 
led to the conversion of the private bank of discounts, 
which had previously prospered, into a national bunk ; an 
expedient which soon afterwards produced the most fatal 
consequences to the credit and prosperity of the country, 
and produced the great depreciation of the currency for- 
merly noticed. 

In April IB27 the government made an effort to ter- 
minate the war, by sending Garcia to the court of Brazil to 
negotiate a treaty of peace under the mediation of the 
British authorities ; but the hopes of the government and 
of the people were frustrated by Garcia's deviating so far 
from his instructions as to agree to cede the Banda Oriental 
to the emperor. This preliminary convention was disap- 
proved of by the president of the republic and the consti- 
tuent congress, and consequently was never ratified. Al- 
though no blame could with justice be attributed to the exe- 
cutive on this occasion, this transaction led to the cessation 
of that administration which had been paramount in Buenos 
Ayres for upwards of six years, and had produced such 
lasting and beneficial consequences to the country. Ri- 
vadnviu perceiving that, by continuing in office, he could 
the honour or consult the 



interests of hit country, voluntarily resigned the presi- 
dency on the 27th of June 1827, and his example was fol- 
lowed by all his ministers. All prospect of forming a per- 
manent union of the provinces having now vanished, the 
congress dissolved itself, and each of the provinces return- 
ed to its former state of isolation and self-government. 

On renouncing the presidency, Kivadavia retired into 
private life, and having since principally resided in Eu- 
rope, he has on no occasion taken part, either directly or 
indirectly, in the political transactions of his country. Hit 
merits as a practical politician, which are of the highest 
order, will be long held in grateful remembrance by the 
more thinking part of his countrymen, and will receive 
from 



posterity ; and the numerous and iro- 
s which he established and brought to 
maturity will serve as lasting monuments of his sound 
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so beneficial in the only province where hit 
authority was ever fully established, been equally extend- 
ed to the other provinces, they would by this time have 
undoubtedly presented an aspect of prosperity and con- 
tentment which would have formed a striking contrast to 
their present desolate condition. 

Those persons who favoured the policy of Rivadavia, 
and advocated the adoption of the constitution sanction- 
ed by the congress, were called unitarians (uttitariot), 
and at first comprised a large proportion of the wealth 
and talents of the country ; but subsequently they were 
joined by many others actuated by less pure and patriotic 
motives, wh6, in assuming the name, forgot the principle* 
which originally gave rise to the distinction. The spirit 
of faction and of individual aggrandisement seems prin- 
cipally to have influenced the subsequent proceedings of 
both parties, and to have given origin to the numerous 
evils which have befallen their country. 

On the resignation of Kivadavia, the management of pub- 
lic affairs was intrusted to Dr Don Vicente Lopez ; and the 
provincial legislature having been assembled, Don Manuel 
Dorrego was afterwards elected governor of the province, 
and obtained from the other provinces full powers to ma- 
nage all their foreign relations. Accordingly, under hia 
government the war with Brazil was brought to a satisfac- 
' lation in the latter part of 1828. On die army 
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;ing withdrawn from the seat of war, many of the prin- 
cipal officers concerted measures to overturn the influence 
of the federal party in Buenos Ayres and the other pro- 
vinces. On the 1st of December 1828, a movement waa 
successfully made by General I-avalle in Buenos Ayres, 
and hostilities commenced with the ex-governor Dor- 
rego. He was defeated and taken prisoner at Navarro 
on the 9th, and wi shot without trial on the 13th by or- 
der of Lavalle. This arbitrary act, which cannot be jus- 
tified on any principle, was productive of the most lata] 
- by giving to tne civil war that sanguinary 
character which it has since maintained, 
governor of Buenos Ayres, but had to 
sustain a contest with the federal party under Don Juan 

eat influence with the 
besieged 
form a con- 
vention on the 24th of August 1829, by which Lavalle 
consented to relinquish the government of Buenos Ayres, 
and soon afterwards retired to the Banda Oriental. Ge- 
neral Paz, an officer distinguished for his public and pri- 
vate virtues, as well as bravery, obtained the entire as- 
cendency in the central province of Cordova, and- was 
successful in surprising and totally defeating the federal 
forces opposed to him, on the 25th of February 1830 ; but 
he did not, on this occasion, retaliate on his opponents for 
the great excesses and cruel assassinations they had per- 



M. de Rosas, who, possessing great 
inhabitants of the country, cut off his supplies, 
him in the city, and at length obliged him to for 
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Buenos pctrated on the adherents of the unit 
Ami especially at La Kioja and Mendoza. 
" A period of tranquillity followed the victory of Paz, 

. " 1 T ', who thereby obtained for the unitarians the entire as- 
' cendency in all the interior province* ; various attempts 
were made at conciliation, but without success ; and at 
length both parties commenced preparations for the ap- 
proaching contest. The civil war again commenced in 
Uie early part of 1831, with evident advantage to the fe- 
deral party, who had at their command all the resources 
of Buenos Ay re*, and numerous adherents among the 
peasantry. An accidental occurrence greatly contribut- 
ed to increase the influence and power of tne federals, 
and to dispirit their opponents; for on the lOtli of May 
General Paz, while engaged in reconnoitring the posi- 
tions of his adversaries, was taken prisoner bv a small 
party placed in ambuscade. Soon afterwards General 
Quiroga carried the war into the provinces of Cuyo and 
La Kioja, and was successful in all his rencontres with the 
unitarians. He followed up his advantages, the unitarians 
retiring from Cordova to the province of Tucuman ; and 
having met each other at Ciudadela, in that province, on 
the 4th of November, an obstinate and sanguinary battle 
ensued, in which the unitarians were totally defeated and 
Thirty-nine of the principal officers, who were 
taken prisoners, were shot by order of Quiroga, 
and the remainder escaped into the province of Salta. 
The war was at length brought to a conclusion on the 4th 
of December 1831, by means of a convention formed be- 
tween Quiroga and the authorities of Salta, in which it 
was expressly provided that all the unitarian officers should 
be obliged to leave the Argentine Provinces. Thus has 
terminated the civil war which prevailed with more or 
less violence during the last three years ; covered these 
fine provinces with desolation and bloodshed ; interrupted 
the progress of industry in all its branches : paralyzed the 
commerce with the interior ; and greatly diminished the 
commercial intercourse of Buenos Ay res with other coun- 
tries. The civil war has not, however, been the only cause 
of the depressed state of agriculture and commercial in- 
dustry at Buenos Ayres; the long-continued drought which 
has prevailed throughout the province during nearly the 
whole of the last three seasons has been much more fatal 
in its consequences, as it has occasioned the total failure 
of the crops, and the destruction of multitudes of cattle, 
horses, ana other stock. The latest intelligence from Bue- 
nos Ayres, dated 4th April 1832, intimates that this disas- 
trous period had at length happily terminated by copious 
rains ; that tranquillity prevailed in all the provinces ; and 
that, as considerable quantities of produce were coming 
from the interior, commerce was expected to improve. 

It will require some years of tranquillity and good go- 
vernment to restore Buenos Ayres and the other pro- 
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to their former prosperity; but with a country Buenos 
possessed of so many natural advantages, and a popu- Ayres 
latum so elastic and enterprising in their character, that « m fr 
period under ordinary circumstances cannot be far dis- . 
tant. The federal party, who now possess the entire con- 
trol over all these provinces, will have ample opportuni- 
ties of proving how far the system of government which 
they have hitherto advocated is calculated to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of their country. A treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was formed in 1822, be- 
tween the littoral provinces of Sunta Fe, Corricntes, 
Entre Uios, and Buenos Ayres, the provisions of which, 
with little interruption, have ever since been maintained. 
In 1830 this alliance was renewed, each province binding 
itself to the adoption of the federal system of government* 
Since the termination of the civil war several of the inte- 
rior provinces have indicated their desire to unite with 
these provinces ; an example which will probably be soon 
followed by the remainder. But there are well-founded 
apprehensions that they will fail in their attempts to 
establish a federal republic at all similar to that of the 
United States of North America, which they profess to 
imitate ; all the provinces excepting Buenos Ayres being 
deficient in population, wealth, intelligence, and the other 
requisites essential to the establishment of efficient local 
governments. As an evidence how imperfectly they know 
their true position and interests, it is sufficient to state that 
each of the provinces has its own custom-house laws, im- 
port and transit duties being imposed on all commodities 
coming from any of the other provinces. The only prospect 
of success amidst so many difficulties will be the formation 
of a greatly modified federation, in which, however unwill- 
ing the provinces may be to acknowledge it, the province 
of Buenos Ayres, from its advantageous position, and its 
greater wealth and intelligence, must necessarily maintain 
a decided ascendency over them ; and if tranquillity can 
be preserved, time and experience will eventually convince 
them of their true interests, and remove the impedimenta 
which have hitherto prevented their union. The present 
institutions of Buenos Ayres have now existed in full opera- 
tion during a sufficient time to establish themselves in the 
good opinion and affections of the community ; and no ap- 
prehension need be entertained of their permanency, es- 
pecially during the administration of the present governor 
nouns, who has much influence in the province ; while by 
his active endeavours to promote education, to encourage 
industry, and to civilize the Indians, he has merited the 
confidence and good will of his countrymen. 

Wilcock's Hutoi of liutnos Ay ret , Brackcnridge's 
Voyage to South America ; Caldrleugh's Trunk in Smith 
America; Account of the United Provineesof Iliodela Plata, 
translated from the Spanish of Nunez ; Beaumont's TraceU 
in South America i Memoirs of General Miller, (v. v.) 



BUFFET was anciently a little apartment, separated 
from the rest of the room by slender wooden columns, for 
the disposing of china, glass-ware, and other articles. It 
ia now properly a large table in a dining-room, called also 
a sideboard for the plate, glasses, bottles, basons, 4c to 
be placed on, a* well for the service of the table as for 
magnificence. In the houses of persons of distinction in 
France, the buffet is a detac hed room, decorated with pic- 
tures relative to the subject, with fountains, cisterns, and 
vases. It is commonly taccd with marble or bronze. 

BUFFIER, Claude, a distinguished writer, born in 
1661, became a Jesuit in 1679, and died at Paris in 1737. 
There are many works by this author, showing deep pe- 
netration and accurate judgment. The principal of these 



is entitled Un Conn dee Science*, or a Course of Sciences, 
upon principles new and simple, in order to form the lan- 
guage, the understanding, and the heart. Paris 1732, 
in folio. This collection includes an excellent French 
grammar upon a new plan, a philosophic and practical 
treatise upon eloquence, an art of poetry, which, how- 
ever, is not reckoned the best part of the miscellany, 
elements of metaphysics, an examination into vulgar pre- 
judices, a treatise of civil society, and an exposition of 
the proofs of religion ; all full of reflections, just as well 
as new. He was the author of several other works, par- 
ticularly, 1. Pratique de la JUenunre arttficieUe, Paris, 1715, 
4 vols. 12rno; 2. Some historical works, an Introduction 
to the History of the Sovereign Houses of Europe, an 
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and an Account of the 
3. Various 



u Abridgment of Spanish History, and an Accoan 
Origin of the Kingdom of Sicily and Naples; 3. 
treatises on religion and piety. In his Court des Sck 
Buffer has anticipated, though he failed to develope 
pursue to iu consequences, that peculiar system of me 



philosophy which resolves all the ultimate principles of 
belief into the perceptions or suggestion* of what is called 
common icnie ; and indeed it seems pretty certain 
Dr Reid lias been indebted to the learned Jesuit for 
able hints on nearly all the purely speculative points 
ed of in his Intellectual Philosophy. 

BUFFO N, Gf.obgk Louis lc Clb«c Count op, a 
celebrated natnrulist, was born at Montbard, in Burgundy, 
on the 9th of September 1707. His father, Benjamin le 
Clerc, was a counsellor of the parliament of Oijon, and the 
son was destined to the same office, if science had not 
drawn him away from the law. He studied at Dijon : and 
his eager activity, his acuteness, penetration, and robust 
constitution, fitted him to pursue business and pleasure 
with equal ardour. His early passion was for astronomy, 
and the young Lc Clerc was seldom without Euclid in his 
pocket. At the age of twenty he went with an English 
nobleman ( the young Duke of Kingston) and his tntor to 
Italy ; but he overlooked the choicest remains of art, and 
amidst the ruins of an elegant and luxurious people he 
first felt the charms of natural history, of which he after- 
wards proved the zealous and successful admirer. On his 
return to France he fought, on some accidental quarrel, 
with an Englishman, whom he wounded, and was obliged 
to retire to Paris, where he translated Newton's Fluxions 
from the Latin, and Hales's Statics from the English, into 
the French language. He afterwards went to England at 
the age of twenty-five, and remained there about three 
months. This concluded his travels. At the age of 
twenty-one he succeeded to the estate of his mother, which 
was valued at about 300,000 livrcs, or L. 12,000 sterling; 
and he was one of those whose easy or affluent circum- 
stance* urge them on to literary pursuits, and clear the 
path of some of iu^tiionu^Pcrhaps this was the period of 

and where his leisure was little interrupted ; for whilst he 
resided in the capital, his office of intendant of the king's 
garden and cabinet occupied much of his time. He loved 
company much, and was partial to the fair ; but he loved 
fame more. He spent fourteen hours every day in study; 
yet when we examine the extent of hia knowledge and 
the number of his works, we wonder at his having exe- 
cuted so much even in that time. At five in the morning 
he retired to a pavilion in his vast gardens, and he was 
then inaccessible. This was, as Prince Henry of Prussia 
called it, the cradle of natural history ; but she was in- 
differently accommodated. The walls were naked ; and 
an old writing-table, with pen, ink, and paper, and an elbow 
chair of black leather, were the only furniture of his study. 
His manuscripts were in a cabinet in another building, 
and he went occasionally from one to the another. The 
eras of Buffon's works arc pretty well known. When 
each was finished it was put aside, in order that lie might 
forget it, and afterwards return to it with the severity of 
• critic. He was anxious to render it perspicuous ; and 
if those to whom he read his works hesitated a moment, 
he changed the passage. The works of others he often 
read like Magliabechi, confining himself to the titles, the 
contents, and the most interesting parts ; but he perused 
M. Nectar's Compit Rendu, and the Administration of 
the Finances, at length, and spoke of them with no little 
enthusiasm. His favourite authors were Fenelon, Mon- 
, and Richardson. 
. de Buffon's conversation was unadorned, rarely ani- 



dress, particularly in arranging his hair. He at 
table, and then seemed atjiis ease. His corner, 



tea 



it long at Buffoon 
union wo* I 
frequent- B»«ie. 



He loved praise, it is tn.„ and e 
it was with such frankness, and with so little contempt of 
others, that it was never disagreeable. Indeed, when we 
consider the extent of his reputation, the credit of his 
works, and the attention with which they were always re- 
ceived, we need not wonder that he was sensible of bis 
own value. It would perhaps have displayed a stronger 
mind to have concealed it. His father lived to the age 
of ninety-three, and almost adored his son ; his grand- 
father to that of eighty -seven ; and the subject uf the pre- 
sent article exceeded eighty. He died in April 1788. 
Fifty-six stones were found in his bladder ; and if he had 
consented to the operation of lithotomy, he might proba- 
bly have lived longer. He left one son, who, near a high 
tower in the gardens of Montbard, erected a low column, 
with an inscription, to his memory. This son fell a victim 
to the tyranny of Robespierre during the reign of terror 
in France. 

BUFFOON, a droll, or mimic, who diverts the public 
by his pleasantries and follies. Menage, after Salmasius, 
derives the word from buffo, a name given to those who 
appeared on the Roman theatre with their checks blown 
up; that, receiving blows thereon, they might make the 
greater noise, and set the people a laughing. Others, as 
Rhodiginus, make the origin of buffoonery more venera- 
ble, deriving it from a feast instituted in Attica by King 
Ercctheus, called bufdumia. 

Buffoons are the same with what we otherwise find de- 
nominated ten me. yeltuiani, mimdogi, minuteUt, and j<>- 
culataret, whose chief scene is laid at the tables of great 
men. Gallienus never sat down to meals without a second 
tattle of buffoons by him. Tillemont also renders panto- 
mi mahy buffoons; in which sense, he observes, the showa 
of the buffoons were taken away by Domitian, restored by 
Nerva, and finally abolished by Trajan. 

BUG, or Bcuu. Sec Entomology. 

BUGGERS(£«^r»V)ancient]yiignified ajtimlof bere- 

The word is formed from the French Bougret, and that 
from Bougria or Bulgarut, the country where they chief- 
ly appeared. Among other errors, they held that nan 
ought to believe no scripture but the New Testament ; 
that baptism was not necessary to infants ; that husbands 
who conversed with their wives could not be saved ; and 
that an oath was absolutely unlawful. They were stre- 
nuously refuted by Friar Robert, a Domiuican, surnamcd 
the Bugger, as having formerly made profession of this 
heresy. The Buggers are mentioned by Matthew Paris, 
in the reign of Henry III. under the name of Bugaret, 
Circa diet auiem illot ineaiuU i 
vulgariier du-unlur Palerini et . 
but main Ulcere quam laqui. 

BUGIA, a province of the regency of Algiers in Africa. 
It is almost surrounded with mountains, and peopled with 
the most ancient Arabs, Moors, or Saracens, called Ko- 
baylcs. The province is very fertile in corn. 

BuciA.by the Africans called Bugeiah, a maritime town 
of Africa, in the regency of Algiers, and once the capital 
of the province of that name. It is supposed to be the 
Sablte of Slrabo, built by the Romans. Long. 4. L. Lat. 
33. 30. N. 

BUGIE, a town of Egypt, situated on the western shore 
of the Red Sea, almost opposite to Zidon, the port town 
to Mecca, and about a hundred miles west of it. Long. 

36. E. Lau 22. 15. N. 
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between the proprietor and architect on the one 1 
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• on the other: lie 
; to carry a certain proposed work into 
i he may be directed by the second, and saves 
the trouble and responsibility of procur- 
ing Materials and employing workmen. 

The builder's emolument arises from an improved 
or cliarges bearing an advance on the prime cost, to 
Derate him for the use of his capital, and his own perso- 
nal application or labour. A builder has the power also 
of deriving art advantage from the division of labour, by 
employing artizans in those operations only which habit 
enables them to execute with the greatest facility. 

The builder contracts to do certain specified works for 
a certain total sum of money, the amount of which he de- 
termines by a previous estimate ; or to do prescribed opera- 
tions at so much for a certain fixed quantity of every sort 
involved, per yard, per rod, per foot, and so on, the amount 
to be ascertained, when they are completed, by measure- 
ment ; or he executes works according to instructions or 
specification!, leaving the charges to be determined accord- 
ing to the usual and accustomed rates, on the quantities 
ascertained by nilmra 
he is said to work by 
and value. For jobb 
account is kept ; that 
employed, and of the 
tain operations. Till 
much per cent, on th 



urement. In the two former cases 
on tract, arid in the last by measure 
>g, in repairs and alterations, a day 
s, a record of the time workmen are 
materials used, in performing ccr- 
is made out with an advance of so 
prime cost, or wages of the work- 
men and selling prices of the un wrought materials, for 
the builder's profit or remuneration, as before stated. 




be theoretically acquainted with the Building, 
ictioti, and practically conversant with 1 
all the mechanic arts used in 
well to be enabled to carry on his business with 
tage to his own interest, as to the proper execution 
works he may undertake. He should be qualified to as- 
certain with the utmost minuteness, from the drawings of a 
design, and the specification of the manner in which, and 
matter of which, it is to be carried into execution, the 
quantity of labour, and materials of ever)' kind and de- 
scription, and the exact value of them all. In this is in- 
volved the necessity of being well acquainted with the mar- 
ket prices of raw and manufactured articles to a very great 
extent, and a matured judgment of the quantity of la- 
bour required, or how much time a workman will take to 
produce a certain result. These things, however, which 
involve the making of estimates on which to make con- 
tact!, in the practice of this country are generally refer- 
red to a surveyor or measurer, because of the general ig- 
norance and incompetence of builders, or because of the 
greater aptitude of the latter, in consequence of their at- 
tention being solely occupied by such things. 

BUILDING. Any work of civil architecture while in 
progress is familiarly termed a building. This substantive 
use of a participial term may be thought to arise from the 
old habit of contracting an expression if it be long, and 
using a |>urt for the whole : " the home or church a build- 
in//,'' that is, in the course of building, or now being built, 
is more commonly spoken of as " a building" or " the 
building." The term is less correctly applied to edifices 
generally, without reference to their state of completeness 
or incompleteness ; but this use of it should be avoided, 
as the term i ' 
valuable. 



BUILDING. 
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Tirs art of building comprises the practice of civil ar- 
chitecture, or the mechanical operations necessary to 
carry the designs of the architect into effect. It is not 



unfrcqucntly called practical architecture ; but the adop- 
tion of this term would have tended only t 
; it difficult to make the distinction 



term would have tended only to confuse, by 
architecture as a fine or liberal artf and 



; as a mechanical art. The 
of architecture necessarily includes building ; but building 
is frequently employed when the result is not architec- 
ture : a man may be a competent builder without being 
an architect ; but no one can profess himself a complete 
architect unless he be competent to specify and direct 
all the operations of building. A scientific knowledge of 
the principles of masonry, carpentry, joinery, &c and of 
the qualities, strength, and resistance of materials, though 
of the utmost importance to an architect, is not sufficient 
of itself, without a minute acquaintance with a great variety 
of less ambitious details. Such are those which relate to 
the arrangement of a plan for the greatest possible degree 
of convenience on the smallest space, and at the least ex- 
pense ; its transference to the ground ; the preparation 
and formation of foundations ; the arrangement and con- 
struction of drains, sewers, and cess-pools ; the varieties 
of walling with stone, and of bonding bricks in brick-work ; 
the merit of the various modes of bonding and tying walls 
with timber and otherwise ; the arrangement of gutters 
on roofs, to get sufficient fall, and to lead the water to the 
least inconvenient places for placing trunks to carry it 
down ; the arrangement and formation of flues ; the pro- 



stugnant air, and of metals generally from exciting i 
the cost of materials and labour, and the quantity of each 
required to produce certain effects. Together with these, 
it is important to be practically acquainted with all the 
modes of operation in all the trades or arts required in 
building. Every thing must be clearly understood, or it 
will be impossible properly to specify beforebund, in de- 
tail, every thing and every operation to be i 
' j and minutely to estimate, before h 

cost involved in the execution of a proposed 
The power to do the latter necessarily involves 
that of measuring work, and ascertaining quantities after it 
is done. Tliese things may certainly be referred to the 
surveyor or measurer, but they arc not the less incumbent 
on the architect, who cannot be said to be thoroughly mas- 
ter of building, or the practice of his profession, unless he 
be skilled in these operations. 

The architect having furnished the specification and 
working draw ingsof his design, the first operation is the pre- 
paration of the foundation. (See article Stonk-Ma&om*y, 
sect. 60.} Much in this particular, it is evident, must de- 
pend on localities. It is not of so much importance that the 
ground be hard, or even rocky, as that it he compact, and 
of similar consistence throughout : that it be so constituted 
as to resist entirely and throughout, or yield equally to the 
superincumbent weight. In the latter case, however, there 
roust be some contrivance to generalize the pressure, or 
the piers would sink away from the parts above and below 
the apertures. This danger is obviated, if the soil be to- 
lerably consistent, by turning inverted arches, as we shall 
show in its place ; or, the soil being I 
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Building, ance in the (pace occupied by ft brick, by planking with 
^■•""■v— — ' timber or cast-iron frames, by laying one or more courses 
of strong thick paving stones, as wide at least as the whole 
extent of the footings of the walls, and each stone as large 
as may be ; or, what in most cases is by far the best, by 
laying a compact mass of concreted rubble, sand, and quick- 
lime, which will harden into a solid unbroken bed. 

No foundation is more ineligible for a heavy structure 
than one that is rocky, especially if the rocks are in small 
masses, or, if a sufficient surface is offered of one mass, 
in strata which dip considerably : in the former case, from 
the rottenness of the soil in which rocks are generally 
bedded, and which consists for the most part of their 
detritus ; and in the latter, from the liability of stratified 
rock to crack and slip, against which no precaution is 
available. Dry gravelly soils, again, are not only loose and 
infirm, but are exceedingly liable to vacuities of various 
extent, which arc hardly sufficiently provided against by 
piling : wet gravel is generally more compart, and may 
be better trusted both with and without piles, or with the 
concretion before mentioned. A deep compacted sand 
will be found firm if a sufficient surface of it be embraced 
by the footings, which should be wider in that than most 
other cases. In large and deep beds of alluvial deposits 
the heaviest building may be laid with security, if the pre- 
caution before suggested be attended to for the equal dis- 
tribution of the pressure throughout. The city of New 
Orleans, in a delta at the mouth of the Mississippi, rests 
on a bed of mud, which is held together by a bonding of 
trunks and arms of trees, but on a broad level bed below. 
Here the only precaution taken in erecting a structure of 
the greatest magnitude is to make the trenches for the 
walls wide and level, and to floor the whole of their sur- 
face with thick planks properly bonded : on these the foot- 
ings are laid, and if any settlement occurs, it is of the whole 
edifice, and no injury accrues to any part of it at any time. 
Clayey and chalky soils are generally understood to form 
the best natural foundations : in these, under ordinary 
circumstances, no preparation is required, though for very 
heavy and unequally pressing works, such as bridges, which 
are placed on piers made as small as they possibly can be, 
piling lias been considered a necessary precaution. In- 
deed, except perhaps on an extensive horizontal bed of firm 
compact rock, no foundation can be considered better than 
that afforded by piling in a deep clay. (For the process 
of Piling, see the article under that head.) 

In the ordinary processes of building, however, the arti- 
ficial preparation of foundations hardly need be consider- 
ed. Common prudence would refer it to professional ma- 
nagement, when such is found necessary ; and a work of 
this kind cannot contain sufficient information and instruc- 
tion to qualify a man to act professionally on any subject, 
and more particularly on those subjects which demand ini- 
tiatory practice and experience. We therefore proceed 
to the ordinary routine of practice. 

The artificers whose trades come within the immediate 
range of the builder's business are the following: Digger 
or excavator, bricklayer, mason, slater, sawyer, carpenter, 
joiner, plasterer, modeller, carver and gilder, plumber, 
smith, glazier, painter und decorator, i'aving is done by 
the bricklayer or mason, as it may be of brick or stone, 
and tiling by the bricklayer. 

Digger or Kzcaeator. — The digger works with a pick- 
axe and a spade or shovel. With the pick-axe he breaks 
down the soil if it be hard or very stiff, and throws it out 
with the shovel ; but compacted sand and alluvial soil is 
spitted and thrown out with the spade alone, without pre- 
vious breaking down. In the former case, the digger works 
onward, or with bis work before him, and in the latter back- 
ward, or standing on the part to be thrown out, as a gar- 



dener does. When rock occurs in a foundation, the assist- Building, 
ance of the quarryman is requisite to cut through or blast v— -*—•»■' 
it, as the occasion may require. The digger must be care- 
ful to produce a perfect level in every direction, and es- 
pecially in trenches for walls ; nor may this be done by pla- 
cing again loose matter, but the level must be produced on 
the solid or undisturbed bed. 

Digger's work is valued by the cubic yard, and is gene- 
rally made to include, besides excavating, the removal of 
the soil and rubbish. The price per yard is therefore ne- 
cessarily contingent on the stiffness of the soil, the depth 
to which the excavations may reach below the surface, and 
the distance the stuff is to be removed ; so that it is im- 
possible to determine what the cost may be, without refe- 
rence to each and all of these particulars, most of which 
must be different in every different place ; and all arc again 
affected by the local cost of labour or wages. A good ex- 
cavator will dig and throw out, of common soil, into a bas- 
ket or w heel-barrow, eight or ten yards per diem ; but of 
stiff clay or firm gravel, not more than six yards. If the 
soil is to be carted away from the site of the proposed i 
building, it may be more advantageously basketed out of 
the foundation, and deposited at once in the cart, whereby 
the labour of throw ing or shovelling a second time is avoid- 
ed ; but if die soil is to be deposited in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the site, or thrown into a barge, wheeling is the 
quicker and more economical operation. The quantity of 
digger's work is ascertained by multiplying the length 
of the excavation by its breadth, and their result by the 
mean depth for cubic feet : these divided by 27 will give 
the amount in cubic yards. 

Bricklayer. — The manufacture of brick being made the 
subject of a separate article, we need only refer to that for 
information on the subject ; and in the same manner the 
components and merits of mortars and cements will be 
found in sections 20 tt uyq. of the article under the head 
Stose-Masosry. A few observations on the composi- 
tion of mortar for bricklaying will nevertheless be neces- 
sary here. 

Particular attention must be paid to cleansing the sand 
to be used for mortar, of every put title of clay or mud that 
may adhere to or be mixed up with it. Sea sand is ob- 
jectionable for two reasons : it cannot be perfectly freed 
from a saline taint, and the particles arc moreover gene- 
rally rounded by attrition, caused by the action of the sea, 
which makes it less efficient for mortar than if they retain- 
ed their natural angular forms. Lime should not be slaked 
until the moment it is to be mixed up with the sand in mor- 
tar, but the sooner that is done after it is burnt the better. 
The proportion of lime to sand is generally taken at one 
third or one fourth of the whole mass ; but if both the ma- 
terials be of good quality, that is, if the lime slake freely, 
and become a fine pungent impalpable ponder, perfectly 
clear from argillaceous or any other foreign matter, and 
the sand clean and sharp, and of variously sized particles, 
one sixth of lime to sand is quite enough: more is injuri- 
ous. The ingredients should be well mixed and beaten in 
a pug-mill, uud as little water used as will suffice to make 
the compound consistent and paste like, ltain, or any 
other -"it water, shuuld be used for the purpose of mak- 
ing mortar, and not spring or hard water, though any 
other may be preferred to what is brackish even in the 
slightest degree. When mortar is made, if not immedi- 
ately used it should be put into a close pit or case, i 
kept from the air, in which manner it will ii 
than deteriorate, though it be for weeks or 



if 



• ■ However, Hits uiuisiuu.- ue nmiwcu to exude, it will Set 

and be spoiled. When taken out to be worked up, it should 
be again well beaten, and wetted sufficiently to work free- 
ly, but no more : nor should it be re-made m this i 
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in larger quantities than are required for immediate or 
daily use. A quick-setting cement, tuch an that which 
in most commonly used in building in this country, and 
known as Parkers or Roman cement, can only be mixed 
or gauged as it is required for use. A bricklayer will keep 
a labourer fully employed in gauging cement tor him alone. 
It is mixed with sand in the same manner that lime is in 
common mortar, in the proportion of about three or four 
of sand to one of cement, according to the quality of the 
latter; and the labourer, as he gauges on one board, supplies 
the mixture to the bricklayer fit "for use on another board, 
a spadeful at a time : it must then be applied within half 
a minute, or it sets and is spoiled. 

The average sire of bricks in this country is a fraction 
under nine inches long, four and a half wide, and two and 
a half inches tliick ; and as their magnitude is limited by 
law, or rather by the duty imposed by law, the 
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combining the advantages of the two modes of arrange 
ment a b c and g c k ng. 1, in a b c fig. 2. Each bncl 



the bricks are laid in alternate courses of headers and Building, 
stretchers, or of ends and sides, as shown in fig. 2, thus v 

ange- 
bnck 

in fig. 2 showing its long side in front, or being a stretcher, 
will have another lying parallel to it, and on the same level, 
on the other side, to receive the other ends of the bricks 
showing as headers in front, which in their turn bind, by 
breaking the joint between them, as shown in the end of 
such a wall at d. Thus a well-bonded nine-inch or one 
brick wall is produced- The end elevations of the same wall 
at e and / show how the process of bonding is p 
walls of one and a half and two bricks thick, the 



cannot be great. In consequence of this uniformity of size, 
a wall of this material is described as of so many bricks III 
thickness, or of the number of inches which result from 
the multiplying of nine inches by any number of bricks ; a 
nine inch or one brick wall ; a fourteen inch wall, or of 
one brick and a half ( 13£ inches would be more correct, 
in fact; for although a joint of mortar must occur in this 
, yet the fraction under the given size of the brick 
_ i to form it) ; eighteen inch or two bricks, and so 
on. A half-brick wall is not, or ought not to be, known, 
except in partitions to fill in between quartering or upright 
timbers, when it is called brick-nogging; and then not more 
than six courses are laid without being bonded by a piece 
of wood, called an intertic, skew-nailed at each end to the 
quarters : brick-nogging is either flat or on edge, as the 
partition may be 4$ or 2J inches thick. 

The great art in bricklaying is to preserve and main- 
tain a bond, to have every course perfectly hori •ont al, 
both longitudinally and transversely, and perfectly plumb ; 
which last, however, may not mean upright, though that 
is the general acceptation of the term, for the plumb-rule 
may be made to suit any inclination that it is wished the 
wall may have, as inward against a bank, for instance, or 
in a tapering tower ; and also to make the vertical joints 
recur perpendicularly over each other : this is vulgarly and 
technically called keeping the perpends. By bond in brick- 
work is intended that arrangement which shall make the 
bricks of every course cover the joints of those in the 
course below it, and so tend to make the whole mass or 
combination of bricks act as much together, or dependent- 
ly one upon another, as possible. The object of this will 
ruir he understood by reference to the diagram, fig. 1. Here 
CXXXVI.it is evident, from the arrangement of the bricks, that any 
weight placed on a would (supposing, as we arc obliged 
to suppose, that every brick feels equally, throughout its 
whole length, a stress laid on any port of it) be carried 
down and borne alike in every course from b to c ; in 
the same manner the brick d is upborne by every brick 
in the line t f, and so throughout the structure, But this 
forms a longitudinal bond only, which cannot extend its 
influence beyond the width of the brick ; and a wall of 
one brick and a half or two bricks thick, built in this man- 
ner, would, in effect, consist of three or four half-brick-thick 
walls, acting independently of each other, as shown in the 



being abutted in the same course by a header ; thus, in a 
fourteen-inch wall inverting the appearance on the oppo- 
site sides, as seen at e, and producing the same appearance 
in an eighteen-inch wall, as at / In the diagram under 
fig. 2, at (f, is the plan of a fourteen-inch wall, showing the 
headers on one side and the stretchers on the other, and at 
A is the plan of the course immediately above it, in which 
the headers and stretchers are inverted ; at A and i are 
shown, in the same manner, the plans of two courses of an 
cightcen-inch wall. This is called English bond. Thicker 
walls are constructed in the same manner by the extension 
of the same principle. 

But a brick being exactly half its length in breadth, it 
is impossible, commencing from a vertical end or angle, to 
make a bond with whole bricks, as the joints must of neces- 
sity fall one over the other. This difficulty is obviated by 
cutting a brick longitudinally into two, or transversely into 
four, equal parts, making half headers. One of these is 
placed next to a whole header, inward from the angle, and 
forms with it a three-quarter length between the stretchers 
above and below, thus making a regular overlap, which may 
then be preserved throughout : these half headers arc tech- 
nically termed closers. (See the joints in the heading 
courses next the upright angle of the wall fig. 2, and the 
first joints inwards from the square ends by the headers 
in the plans at <? and A.) A three-quarter stretcher is ob- 
viously as available for this purpose as a half header, but 
the latter is preferred, because, by the use of it, uniformity 
of appearance is preserved, and whole bricks are retained 
on the quoins or angles. In walls of almost all thicknesses 
above nine inches, to preserve the transverse, and yet not 
destroy the longitudinal bond, it is frequently necessary 
to use half bricks ; but it becomes a question whether more 
is not lost in the general firmness and consistence of the 
wall by that necessity, than is gained in the uniformity of 
the bond. It may certainly be taken as a general rule, 
that a brick should never be cut if it can be worked in 
whole, for a new joint is thereby created in a construc- 
tion, the difficulty of which consists in obviating the debi- 
lity arising from the constant recurrence of joints. Great 
attention should be paid to this, especially in the quoins 
of buildings, in which lialf bricks most readily occur ; and 
there it is not only of consequence to have the greatest 
degree of consistence, but the quarter bricks used as closers 



or fragments of 



uld ntyjr be increased by the use 



plan at «, in the diagram, under fig. 1. If the bricks were 
turned so as to show their short sides or ends in front, in- 
stead of their long ones, certainly a compact wall of a whole 
brick in thickness would be produced ; but the longitudinal 
bond would be shortened one-half, as at tj e A, and a wall 
of any greater thickness, in the same manner, must be com- 
posed of so many independent one-brick walls, as ut A, in 
the plan before referred to. To obviate this, to j 
a transverse, and yet preserve a good longit 

VOL. T. 



_ brick-work, which may be 
supposed to have arisen from the appearance of the ends 
of a wall according to the former mode of arrangement 
(see e and / fig. 2), instead of placing the bricks in alter- 
nate courses of headers and stretchers, places headers and 
stretchers alternately in the same course, fig. 3. The plans 
below this at c and d are of two courses of a fourteen-inch 
wall, with their bond, showing in what manner the joints 
are broken in the wall horizontally as well as vertically on 
its face. Tliia is called Flemish bond. Closers arc used 
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equally to English and Flemish bond, in the tame manner, 
and for the same purpose ; half brick* also will occur in 
both, but what has been said with reference to the use of 
them in the former applies even with more force to the 
latter, for they arc more frequent in Flemish than in Eng. 
lish, and its transverse tie is thereby rendered less strong. 
Their occurrence is a disadvantage which every care should 
be taken to obviate. The arrangement of the joints, how- 
ever, in Flemish bond, presenting a neater appearance than 
that of English bnnd, it is generally preferred for external 
walls when their outer faces are not to be covered with 
stucco, or plaster composition of any kind ; but English 
bond should have the preference when the greatest degree 
of strength and compactness is considered ofthe highest im- 
portance, because it affords, as we have already noticed, • 
better transverse tie than the other, and transverse tie is 
even more important than longitudinal. 

It has been attempted to improve the bond in thick 
walls, by laying raking courses in the core between exter- 
nal stretching courses, and reversing the rake when the 
course recurs. This obviates whatever necessity may exist 
of using half bricks in the heading courses, but it leaves 
triangular interstices to be filled up with bats, as the dia- 
gram fig. 4 shows. This represents the plan of n thirty-six 
inch or three-brick wall with raking courses at a, between 
external ranges of stretchers, and lyingon a complete course 
of headers, and at ft a wall of the same thickness herring- 
boned ; courses of headers would bed and cover this also, 
and, in the second course above, the raking or herring-bon- 
ing would be repeated, but the direction of the bricks in- 
verted. It will be seen that the latter demands, in addi- 
tion to the triangular filling-in bats at the outer ends of the 
diagonally placed bricks, half bricks to fill up the central 
line of interstices, rendering herring-boning more objec- 
tionable in that particular, though it has some advantages 
over simply raking, or thorough diagonal courses, in some 
other points. Neither mode should, however, be recurred 
to for walls of a less thickness than three bricks, and that 
indeed is almost too thin to admit of any great advantage 
from it. 

Skilful and ingenious workmen are well aware of the 
necessity of attending to the bond, and are ready both to 
suggest and to receive and practise an improvement ; but 
generally the workmen themselves are both ignorant of its 
importance and careless in preserving it, even according 
to the common modes. Their work should therefore be 
strictly supervised as they proceed with it ; for many of 
the failures which are constantly occurring may be refer- 
red to their ignorance or carelessness in this particular. 

Not second in importance to bonding in brick-work is, 
that it be perfectly plumb, or vertical, and that every 
course be perfectly horizontal, or level, both longitudinal- 
ly and transversely. The lowest course in the footings of 
a brick wall should be laid with, the strictest attention to 
this latter particular ; for the bricks being of equal thick- 
ness throughout, the slightest irregularity or incorrectness 
in that will be carried into the superimposing courses, and 
can only be rectified by using a greater or less quant it v of 
mortar in one part or another, so that the wall will of course 
yield unequally to the superincumbent weight, as the work 
goes on, and perpetuate the infirmity. To save the trouble 
of keeping the plumb-rule and level constantly in his hands, 
and yet to insure correct work, the bricklayer, on clearing 
the footings of a wall, builds up six or eight courses at the 
external angles (see fig. 5), which he carefully plumbs 
and levels across, and from one to the other. These form 
a gauge for the intervening parts of the courses, a line 
being tightly strained from one end to the other, resting 
on the upper and outer angles of the gauge bricks of the 
next course to be laid, as at a and ft, fig. I, and with this 



he makes his work range. If, however, die length be great, Building, 
the line will of course sag ; to prevent which, it is carefully ^y*"* 
set and propped at sufficient distances. Having carried 
up three or four courses to a level, with the guidance of 
the line, the work should be proved with the level and 
plumb rule, and particularly with the latter at the returns 
and reveals, as well as on the face : a smart Up with the 
end of the handle of the trowel will generally suffice to 
make a brick yield what little it may be out, while the 
work is so green, and not injure it. Good workmen, how- 
ever, take a pride in showing how correctly their work will 
plumb without tapping. To work which is circular on the 
plan, both the level and the plumb-rule must be used, to- 
gether with a gauge-mould or a ranging trammel, to every 
course, as it must be evident that the line cannot be ap- 
plied to such in the manner just described. To every wall 
of more than one brick thick, two men should be employ- 
ed at the same time, one outside and the other in : one 
man cannot do justice from one side, even to a fourteen- 
inch wall. Inferior workmen and apprentices are general- 
ly employed as inside men, though the work there is of 
quite as great importance as exteriorly, except for neat- 
ness, and for that only if the brickwork is to show on the 
outside. 

In the operation of bricklaying, the workman holds the 
trowel in his right hand, and with the left he takes up the 
bricks from the scaffold, and lays them in their place*. 
Spooning or shovelling up mortar from the board with the 
trowel, he throws it on the course last laid, and with the 
point strews it over the surface to form a bed for that 
which he is about to set ; whatever bulges or project* over 
the outer edge of the work below is struck off, and being 
caught on the flat face of the trowel, is put against the 
side or edge of the last brick laid in the new course. Then 
taking up a brick, he presses it down in its place until its 
upper and outer angle comes exactly to the line ; and if 
this be not readily effected by the hand, a slight drawing 
blow with the obtuse point of the edge of the trowel does 
it, or a lap with the end of the handle both draws it and 
settles it down farther than the hand can press it. The 
small quantity of mortar that is pressed out in front, by 
this operation, being struck off, the joints are neatly drawn 
by compressing the mortar with the point of the trowel, 
and thus producing a fine smooth suiiacc, — that is, if the 
work is to be seen ; for if it is to be plastered, the rough 
face is left that the plastering may the more readily at- 
tach itself, nnd the joint is not drawn at all, but the work- 
man proceeds in the same manner with the next brick in 
advance along the course, or to fill in behind the one he 
has laid in front to meet the work of his mate on the other 
side of the same wall. This is the common mode of fay- 
ing bricks. They should not however be merely laid t 
every brick should be rubbed and pressed down in such a 
manner as to force the slimy matter of the mortar into 
the pores of the bricks" and so produce absolute adhesion. 



Moreover, to make brick-work' as good ond perfect as it 
may be, every brick should be made dan 
before it is laid, otherwise it i 
turc of the 

dust, and its pores full of air, no ai 
but if the brick be damp, and the 
linC 
the 



moist, the 




is complete, the 
of air being thus altogether precluded. To 
wet the bricks before they were carried on to the scaffold 
would, by making them heavier, add materially to the 
labour of carrying : in dry weather they would, moreover, 
become dry again before they could be used ; and for the 
bricklayer to wet every brick himself would be an unnc 
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Building. cessary waste of his time : boys might therefore be ad- 
vantageously employed to dip the bricks on the scaffold, 
and supply them in a damp state to the bricklayer's hand. 
A watering pot with a fine rose to it should also be used 
to moisten the upper surface of the last laid course of 
bricks, preparatory to strewing the mortar over it. In 
bricklaying with quick setting cements these things are 
of even more importance ; indeed, unless the bricks are 
quite wet to be set with cement, it wiH not attach itself 
to them at all. 

As mortar isa more yielding material, used in brick-work 
merely for the purpose of making the detached portions of 
the staple adhere, by filling up their interstices and pro- 
ducing exhaustion, and the object being to produce as un- 
yielding and consistent a mass as possible, as much of it 
should be used as is sufficient to produce the desired re- 
sult, and no more. No two bricks should be allowed to 
touch, because of their inaptitude to adhere to each other ; 
and no space between them should be left unoccupied by 
mortar which may produce adhesion. When the bricks are 
a fraction under two and a half inches thick, no four courses 
of bricks and mortar, or brick-work, should exceed eleven 
inches in height ; and if they are fully that thickness, four 
courses should not reach eleven and a half inches. The 
result of thick beds of mortar between the bricks is, that 
the mortar is pressed out after the joint is drawn, on the 
outside, in front ; and being made convex instead of slight- 
ly concave, the joints catch every drop of rain that may 
trickle down the face of the wall, and are thus saturated ; 
the moisture freezes, and in thawing bursts the mortar, 
which crumbles away, and creates the necessity which is 
constantly recurring, of pointing the joints to preserve the 
wall. The diagram shows the section of a 
nine-inch wall, with the joints on the side a 
as drawn, and on the side b as bulged, in con- 
sequence of the quantity of mortar in them 
yielding to the weight above. This, too, is in 
addition to the inconvenient settling, which 
is the consequence of using too much mor- 
tar in the beds. 

', bricklayers lay the mortar on the course last 
finished, and spread it over the surface with the trowel, 
without considering, or caring for it, that they have put 
no mortar between the bricks of that course, except in 
the external edges of the outside joints ; that the mortar 
is not, or ought not to be, so thin as to fall into the joints 
by its own weight ; and that unless they press it down, half 
the height of the space between the bricks remains in 
every case unoccupied, and the wall is consequently hol- 
low, incompact, and necessarily imperfect. To obviate 
this, it is common to have thick walls grouted in every 
course ; that is, mortar made liquid, and called grout, is 
poured on to, and spread over the surface of the work, 
that it may run in and (.11 up the joints completely. Thij, 
at the best, is but doing with grout what should be done 
with mortar ; and the difference between the two consist- 
ing merely in the difference in the quantity of water they 
i), mortar must be considered the best; for the ten 



the latter, with the intention of exposing a better looking Building, 
and more durable material to the view and the weather. w-y-^ 
The sand, we have already shown, ought to be as clean as 
it can be made for mortar under all circumstances ; "' 
fore there should be no possibility of making a din 
in that particular; and the addition of a 




lity for the sake 
the mortar whit 




dency of grout is, by hydrostatic pressure, to burst the 
wall in which it is employed ; and, moreover, it must, by 



taking a much longer time to dry and shrink than the mor< 
tar of the beds and external joints, make and keep the 
w hole mass unstable, and tend to injure rather than be- 
nefit it. lilting or flushing up every course with mortar 
is therefore far preferable, and may be done with very 
little additional exertion on the part of the workmen. 

It is a very common thing for two sorts of mortar to be 
used in the same wall, a finer and whiter for the outside, 
and a coarser for the inside work ; the former made of 
a 



ins the greater quantity of lime 
will yield or settle more than that which has the greater 
proportion of sand. 

All the walls of a building that are to sustain the same 
floors and the same roof should be carried on simultane- 
ously ; under no circumstances should more be done in one 
part than can be reached from the same scaffold, until all 
tin walls are brought up to the same height, and the ends 
of the part first built should be racked back, as at a 6, fig. 
2, and not carried up vertically with merely the toothing 
necessary for the bond, as at a i, fig. S. 

Brick-work should ncrer be carried on in frosty weather, 
nor even when it is likely that frost will occur before the walls 
can be covered in and become so dry as not to be affected 
by frost. Covering an unfinished wall with a thick layer 
of straw, when frost may supervene, is a very useful pre- 
caution -, on the straw, weather boarding should be laid, to 
prevent access of moisture from rain or snow. Merely wet 
weather may be guarded against by following the directions 
given above as to flushing every course of the work well 
up with mortar, so that no interstices be left into which 
water may insinuate itself, and by covering the walls with 
boards to act as a coping when the men are not actually 
at work on them ; the joints in the face of a wall that is 
not to be plastered in any way should be protected in this 
manner with great care. 

In ordinary practice the bricklayer's scaffolds are carried 
up with the walls, and are made to rest on them. Having 
built up the walls as high as he can conveniently from the 
ground, and from a scaffold on trestles perhaps, he plants a 
row of poles, which vary in height from thirty to forty and 
even fifty feet, parallel to and at a distance of about four 
feet six inches from the walls, and from twelve to fourteen 
feet apart. To these, which are called standards, are attach- 
ed by means of ropes other poles called ledgers, horizontal- 
ly and on the inside, with their upper surface on a level with 
the highest course of the wall yet laid ; and on the ledgers 
and wall short transverse poles called putlogs or putlocks 
are laid as joists to carry the floor of scaffold boards. These 
putlocks are placed about six or seven feet apart, accord- 
ing to the length and strength of the scaffold boards ; and 
the ends which rest on the walls arc carefully laid oil the 
middle of a stretcher, so as to occupy the place of a head- 
er brick, which is inserted when the scaffolds arc struck 
after the work is finished. On the floor of the scaffold 
thus formed the bricklayer stands, and die materials are 
brought to him by labourer*, in hods, from the ground 
below, or they are hoisted up in baskets and buckets by 
means of a pulley wheel and talL The mortar is placed on 
ledged boards of about three feet square, placed at conve- 
nient distances along the scaffold ; and the bricks arc strewn 
on the scaffold between the mortar boards, leaving a clear 
way against the wall for the workmen to move along unob- 
st meted ly. The workman then recommences the opera t i on 
of bricklaying, beginning at the extreme left of his course, 
and advancing to the right until he reaches the angle or 
quoin in that direction, or the place where his f ellow-work- 
inan on the same side may have begun. Thus he goes on 
with course after course until the wall is as high as he can 
conveniently reach from that scaffold, when another ledger 



is tied to the poles, 



row of 
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Building, boards arc removed up to the new level. The ledger and 
moat of the putlockt, however, remain to give steadiness 
to the temporary structure! and 10 on to the full height 
of the wall, piecing out the poles by additional length* as 
may be required. If a scaffold be very much exposed, and 
run to a great height, it must be braced. This u done by 

n poles diagonally across on the outside to the 8 tan- 
am! ledgers, and it may be further secured by tying 
the ends of some of the putlock* to the ledgers; but an out- 
side scaffold should never be attached in any way to the 

• 1 should 



ulding about which it 
be loaded heavily, as well on account of the work as of the 




d itself; for the putlocks resting, as they do, on single 
bricks, in a green wall, they exert an injurious influence 
on it, which every additional pound weight on the scaffold 

of bricks and mortar on the part of the labourers/without 
overloading the scaffold at any one time, should be strictly 
required. It would indeed be an advantage if every scaf- 
fold were made with a double row of pole* and ledgers, 
one being on the inside, within a few inches of the wall. 
This would obviate the necessity of resting the putlocks 
on the walls, and do away with put lock holes; but the 
inner row of poles would be constantly in the way of the 
bricklayer, who could not either set the bricks or draw 
the joints so well as if he were unobstructed. Access is 
given to scaffolds by ladders, and by inclined planes ; the 
former are more commonly used externally, and the latter 
internally. 

Arches in brick-work are plain, rough, cut, or gauged. 
Plain arches arc built of uncut bricks, and the brick* being 
paralli'lopipi'dniis an arch built of them must be made out 
with mortar ; that is, the difference between the outer and 
inner periphery of the arch requiring the parts of which an 
arch is made up to be wedge-formed, as at a, 
which the brick is not, the v 

' difference must be made /\ pj j > 

a in mortar, as at b, so that /" Tj < 

the inner or lower angles of bricks used for L 
this purpose should absolutely touch, and the mortar should 
be more consistent than that used in ordinary walling ; nor 
should the centre on which an arch of this kind is set or 
built be struck or removed until the work is absolutely dry, 
or rather all such arches should be set in cement which 
will dry immediately. In consequence of this inherent 
defect in uncut-brick arches, in extensive continuous works, 
such as sewers, tunnels, vaults. Ac. it is advisable to make 
them in thin independent rings of half-brick or one brick 
thick, as the case may be ; that is, a nine-inch arch should 
be in two half-brick arches, as at a, fig. 6, and an eigh- 
teen-inch arch in two one-bricks, as at 6, each arch in the 
latter case being bonded in itself a* in a common nine-inch 
wall with headers and stretchers. It is evident that, by 
thia mode of structure, a greater quantity of the solid ma- 
terial come* into the back or outer ring or arch than into 
the lower one ; and if they had been bonded together into 
one arch, as at e, all that difference must have been made 
up with mortar. Moreover, 
the outer ring is carried by it 
lower, from whose joints, however, the 
cape or be pressed out, the inner angles of the bricks, by 
meeting, preventing it below, and the bricks themselves 
of the upper arch, which conveys the pressure, are them- 
to the back of the same joints, so that its 




Ic equal to that of the bricks them- 
selves, except at the ends ; which, in such works as we have 
supposed, are remote, and may be protected by the u*e of 
cement in their joint*, whilst mortar is used in the rest. 

Hough arches are those in which the bricks are roughly 
cut Willi an axe to a wedge form, and are used over open- 



ings, such as doors and windows, when the work is to be Building, 
plastered on the outside, or in plain back fronu, out- ~— *~i ' 
nouses, garden-walls, Ac when, however, they are neatly 
pointed with what is called a tuck or tucked joint. Semi- 
circular and elliptical arches are generally made plain, or 
without cutting the bricks; but arches composed of a small- 
er segment of a circle (vulgarly and technically called 
ttheme arches), if not gauged, are cut or axed. Very flat 
arches arc technically distinguished from the quicker seg- 
ment, or scheme, by the term camber, from the French 
word ct.mbrrr, to round like an arch. It is arches of this 
kind which are generally employed over windows and doors 
in external work, and they too are either cut or gauged. 

Gauged arches are composed of bricks which are cut 
and rubbed to gauges and moulds, so as to form perfectly 
fitting parts, as in masonry. Gauging i« equally applica- 
ble to arches and to walling, as it means no more than the 
bringing every brick exactly to a certain form, by cutting 
and rubbing, or grinding it to a certain gauge or measure, 
so that it will exactly fit into its place, as in the finer works 
of masonry. Gauged brick-work is set in a putty instead 
of common mortar, but it is seldom used except for arches 
in the front* of house*, 4c which are to be neatly finished. 
These arc for the roost part straight, and are generally from 
eleven totwelvc indies in depth, or the height of four courses 
ofbrick-work. Theirvalueasarcheswill be best understood 
by reference to the diagram, fig. 7, by which it appear* 
that all the material between the soffit of the straight arch 
or head of the opening b c, and the dotted line b f e, is 
useless, the intrados or soffit of the really efficient part of 
the arch being at that dotted line itself. This is the arc 
of an angle of 60° ; its chord, the width of the opening, 
being the base of an equilateral triangle constructed on it, 
and the joints are the radii of a circle whose centre is at 
a. b d and c t, the continuations of the sides of the 
triangle or radii a b and a e, are technically termed the 
skew-back of the arch. Sometimes the arc is made that 
of a more acute angle, in which case the skew-back is less, 
that is, the external angles e bd, and b c r, are less ob- 
tuse ; a smaller unavailable portion of the arch i* thus left 
between the arc and its chord, but that portion is less 
securely retained under the flatter segment, because the 
joints or radii diverge tea*, or are more nearly parallel. 
These gauged arches being, as they for the most part are, 
but a half brick in thickness, and not being tied by a bond 
to anything behind them — for indeed almost the whole, if 
not the whole, of their height, is occupied behind by the 
reveal and the wooden lintel — require to be executed with 
great care and nicety. It is a common fault with workmen 
to rub the bricks thinner behind than before, to insure a very 
fine joint in front, which must tend to make it bow outwards: 
it should rather be inverted, if it be done at all, though the 
best work is that in which the bricks are gauged to a per- 
fect parallel in their lateral thickness. Fig. 8 is a trans- 
verse tection of fig. 7, and the gauged arch, lintel, Ac. in 
it showing the total disconnection of the gauged arch with 
any lurrounding brick-work to which it might be bonded. 
The absurdity of constructing arches circular on the plan, 
especially in a thin unbonded shell of bricks, is so clear 
as hardly to require notice. 

Gauged facing to a wall is exceedingly objectionable, un- 
less the bricks used for the gauged work be originally a 
little larger than those which are to be worked in behind, 
w hose size should be their gauge, otherwise no bond can 
be kept between the bulk of the wall and its face ; and the 
same mortar or putty should be used throughout, of equal 
consistence, and with joint* of equal thickness, or the work 
cannot be sound and compact. 

Everything relating to the construction of niches, groins, 
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. and Stone-Masonry ; the difference between stone and 
' brick, as far as the principle is concerned, being only in 
the comparative magnitude of the parts ; for to make per- 
fect arches, &c. it is clear that the bricks must be cut to 
the same forms that are required in stone. 

It is generally held that nothing but its own components 
should be admitted into a brick wall, except what is abso- 
lutely necessary for its connection with the other parts of 
a building, such as wall-plates and wood-bricks (and that 
these should be avoided as much as possible), templates, 
lintels, Arc. Wall-plates are required to receive the ends 
of the joists, and distribute the weight of the floor to which 
they belong equally along the walls. If the joists tailed 
singly on the naked bricks, their thin edges would crush 
those immediately under them, and the rest of the brick- 
work would escape immediate pressure altogether. Wall- 
plates may be superseded by the use of templates , but this 
involves the necessity of framed floors, which are carried 
by a few large beams, under whose ends stout pieces of 
timber three or four feet in length are placed. These are 
intended, like a wall-plate, to distribute the weight over a 
considerable part of the wall, and prevent the necessity of 
placing the beam on the naked friable bricks, and are cail- 



Thev are 

I to preserve the square form and receive the joiner's 
j», but they should always have discharging arches 
over them, and should not tail into the wall at either end 
more than a few inches, that the discharging arch be not 
wider than is absolutely necessary. If, however, discharg- 
ing arches be not turned over them, the lintels should tail 
in at each end considerably, and have small templates or 
wood bricks placed transversely under them, as shown in 
the diagram, fig. 9. This indicates the elevation of the 
inside of part of an external wall with a window in it, and 
the lintel over the latter, with a discharging arch 



imbedded in, and flushed round and over with mortar, as 
we have shown that bricks should be for other reasons ; 
and if it be laid in the face of a wall, it should be only 
where its exposed face can be effectually protected from 
access of moisture, as when it is covered by the plasterer. 
Damage by fire is a remote contingency ; and as it may be 
confidently asserted that bond timber was never the part 
of a structure in which a tire commenced, except perhaps 
from some gross misplacement of it, it is moreover the last 
combustible part that a fire could reach, and therefore, 
when it is arrived at, almost all the damage that can bo 
done has already accrued. Bond timber certainly may 
be, and constantly is, exposed to all the cited contingen- 
cies ; but they generally arise from circumstances which it 
may be in a greater or leas degree protected from. Flat 
wrought-iron burs have been recommended as ties in lieu 
of bond timber ; but besides the equal liability of that 
metal to decay if it be exposed to damp or to a confined 
atmosphere, bars of it cannot be properly worked up or 
combined with brick-work ; and its susceptibility of changes 
of temperature renders it far more unfit than timber to 
be compounded with materials whose greatest merits are 
firmness, and an inaptitude to change under any circum- 
stances. The frangibility of cast iron makes it also exceed- 
ingly objectionable as a bond or tie in brick walls. 
It wiU be generally found that a brick wall built with 
ashlar has settled inward to a 



- it, and wood bricks under its ends, on the jamb* of 
the opening. Discharging arches should be turned over the 
enda of beams, and templates also, as in fig. 10. They may 
generally be quadrants of a circle, or even flatter, and 
should be turned in two or more half bricks over doors 
and window*, and other wide openings, but over the ends 
of beams they need not be in more than one half brick. 

Wood bricks are used to prevent the necessity of driv- 
ing wedges into the joints of brick-work to nail the joiner's 
work to. They are pieces of timber generally cut to the 
size and shape of a brick, and worked in as bricks in the 
inner face of a wall, where it is known the joiner* have 
occasion for something of the kind This is principally in 
the jambs of the windows and doors for their fittings, and 
along the walls, at proper heights, for the skirtings or wains- 
rutting, as the case may be. 

The use of bond timber in brick walls is objectionable, 
because of its liability to shrink and swell, to decay, and 
to be consumed by fire, in any of which cases the struc- 
ture to which it belongs is either injured, endangered, or 
absolutely destroyed. It is, however, valuable to tie the 
angles of walls, and to distribute the various weights equal- 
ly throughout the walla, thus tending to prevent irre- 
gular settlements, whether arising from any defect in a 
foundation, or from an extraordinary imposition of weight 
in any particular part. The objections to bond timber de- 
pend on contingencies against which it may be in a great 
degree protected by care and judicious management. If 
the timber be of a durable sort, sound and well seasoned, 
■ shrinking nor swelling need be feared if it be not 
in a damp situation, or where moist un 
i to it ; nor will it decay if it be entirely incase.! in 




Indeed^in^the^ nature o^"'"^ jj 

in some cement which sets and hardens at once ; for the 
outer face is composed of a layer of unyielding material, 
with few and very thin joints, which perhaps do not oc- 
cupy a fiftieth part of its extent, while the back is built 
up of an infinity of small porta, with fully ono eighth its 
height of joint*, which are composed of material that 
must both yield to pressure and shrink in drying. Some 
part of the ill effect attendant on this is obviated by the 
bond-stones, which tail in or run through the wall, and 
tend to keep the discordant materials together ; but (till 
much of it remains : and besides this, the internal or cross 
walls, which have no stone in them, will either settle down 
and shrink away from the external walls, or drag them in- 
ward, as they happen to be well or ill bonded or tied. 
For these reasons, brick-work built in this manner with 
masonry should be executed with exceedingly well-tem- 
pered mortar, made with no more lime than is absolutely 
necessary to cement the particle* of sand together, and 
the sand again to the bricks, worked as stiff as it can be. 
and laid in as thin course* a* may be to answer the pur- 
pose required of it. Above all, work of this kind must not 
be hurried, but allowed time to dry and shrink as it goes on. 

Discharging arches over vacuities having been disposed 
of incidentally, we have now only to speak of them under 
openings, in which situation their use is to distribute the 
superincumbent weight equally over the substructure, or 
along the foundation, as the case may be. For this pur- 
pose the arch is inverted, a* shown in the diagram, fig. )..,,,, 
II. and by mean* of it the weight brought down by thccxXXVIl, 
pier* is carried along the footings, which are thus equal- 
ly borne upon throughout their whole length. Arches 
of two half bricks are indicated here, that being suffi- 
cient for ordinary purposes, and to develope the principle : 
in large and heavy works, arches of three half bricks, and 



even greater, may be judged necessary. Any arc be- 
tween a quadrant antU semicircle may bemused with ad- 

ed for the inverted discharging arch under piers. If it 



be laid in the heart of a wall, it 




filled up with 
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Building, sound walling, or in some other efficient manner, or other 
S **Y"*" / irremediably bad place, occur in a foundation, and fall un- 
der a pier, the ground being sound on cither side of it, a 
second discharging arch may be formed under the pier 
and over the unsound part, resting its legs on, or springing 
from, the inverted arch under the opening, and on the 
sound ground, as indicated by the dotted arch in the last 
quoted diagram, fig. 14 

Not the least important part of the bricklayer's art is 
the formation of chimney and other flues. Great tact is 
required in gathering over properly above the fire-place, 
so as to conduct the smoke into the smaller flue, which 
itself requires to be built with great care and precision, 
that it be not of various capacity in different parts, in 
one place contracted to a narrow strait, anil m another 
more widely expanded, and so on. With the present im- 
perfect means of cleaning chimney flues, it i* absolutely 



sink there should be a bell-trap, and a well-trap within Building, 
that, or near the hither end of the drain. Suppose a 
drain of the form of that shown at a, fig. 11, nine inches 
wide and nine inches deep, leading from a kitchen or 
scullery to the common sewer of the house, in which it 
meets that which comes from the water-closet and other 
places. The bell-trap in the sink itself will prevent the 
return of smell when it is constantly in use, but it is 
liable to be broken and otherwise injured by the ignorance 

' others, or it may 1 



Let 



necessary that they be of a certain magnitude, which should 
be carefully maintained throughout ; but it would be bet- 
ter that they were made oval, or with the angles taken off 
at least, than parallelograms in plan, as the practice is. 
Chimney flues arc plastered or parget ted with a mortar in 
which a certain proportion of cow-dung is mixed, which 
prevents it from cracking and peeling off with the heat to 
which it is exposed. Experiment has proved that a taper- 
ing and nearly cylindrical flue of much smaller bore than 
is now required is the best for carrying away smoke ; and 



and impatience of i 

dry by evaporation in some situations ; it is i 
ccssary to have a trap not so liable to < 
a well be made eighteen inches or two feet in i 
square or round, and two feet six inches or three feet 
deep, across and below the level of the drain, as shown in 
the plan, fig. 12, and longitudinal section of the 
fig. 13 ; it must be built around with brick, in < 
be plastered on the inside with the same material, which 
will make it capable of retaining fluids. 



with a more humane and more efficient mode of cleaning, 
such a one would be unexceptionable. Of course, too, the 
bore should be regulated by the sire of the fire-place, or 
rather by the quantity of smoke to which it is required to 
give vent. 

Sewers and drains which arc not cylindrical should be 
built with concave bottoms, although the sides be parallel 
and the covering horizontal. The concave channel keeps 
the stream more together, and enables it the better to carry 
its impurities along with it ; whereas a flat-bottomed drain 
offers a large surface for the particles of soil to attach 
themselves to, and the stream of water, being more scat- 
tered, is less efficient in force. All drains in houses and 
in other places where it may be necessary to open them 
•t any time, should be of the form of which a, fig. 11, is a 
section, with a flat covering of stone paving, or large, 
strong, paving tiles, set and jointed with cement. Gun- 
barrel drains, as at 6, are the beat in exposed situations, 
because they are the strongest ; but as there is no mode 
of cleaning but by breaking them up, if they are too 
long to be raked, they should not be employed except 
with a considerable fall, and a frequent or constant stream 
of water through them, as from a pump-trough, rain-wa- 
ter trunks, &c They are constructed on a barrelled 
centre, which the bricklayer drags on as he advances 
with his work, finishing as he goes. Large sewers, which 
are accessible from the ends by men to clear or remove 
i arc best circular or cllipti- 
cd, bc- 



caf; the 

but most frequently the sid 
vertical and parallel, with 
and a semicircular head, as 



of the two is generally prcl 
in proportion to iu capacity, it* height is 



the sides of large sewers are made 
" • flat, inverted arch below, 
i at c. This form, however, it 
is evident, is disqualified to resist lateral pressure to any 
extent ; nor indeed is the circular or elliptical sewer secure 
in its arched form, unless the weight above is sufficient 
to counteract any force the sides may be subjected to. 
No drain should have an inclination or fall of less than 
one quarter of an inch to a foot ; and where the stream 
is infrequent and dull, as much more would be a great 
advantage. In building drains it is of great importance 
that proper traps should be constructed to prevent the 
return of smell, and the passage of vermin. At ever, 



Uprightly i 

this well, and in the transverse direction of the drain, 
must be placed a sound piece of paving stone, so long that 
its ends may be inserted in the sides of the well, us shown 
in fig. 12, and so wide that its upper edge shall touch the 
covering of the drain, and that it* lower may reach six or 
nine inches down into the well below the bottom of the 
drain. Mortar or cement must prevent the passage of 
air between the upper edge of this trap-stone and the 
cover of the well and drain, and the trap is complete. 
The water coming from the sink flows along the drain 
from a to 6 (fig. 13), where It falls into the well, and fill- 
ing it up to that level, it flows on again from e in the di- 
rection of d, to the cess-pool or common sewer, from 
which, however, no smell can return ; for the trap-stone 
e, the lower half of which is thus immersed in water, com- 
pletely bars the passage. It is evident, however, that if 
the well should leak, the water in it may fall below the 
lower edge of the stone, and the efficiency of the trap be 
destroyed ; but if it be made perfect in the first instance, 
there can be no danger of any inconvenience that a bucket 
of water thrown in at the sink will not cure. It is from the 
drying up of the water in these well-traps (vulgarly cull- 
ed ttitJt-trmt$) that uninhabited houses are so frequently 
offensive. It must be clear, moreover, that these traps 
form an effectual bar to vermin, and they may there- 
fore be advantageously placed at the entrance of water- 
closet drains, to prevent rat* from getting at the soil- 
pipes, which they will gnaw and destroy if they can get 
access to them. Internal drains, or those which go through 
a house, should always pass under the doorways if pos- 
sible, and above the inverted arch, which should be al- 
ways found under them, in external walls at least If, 
however, circumstances should render it absolutely ne- 
cessary to take a drain through a wall, an arched ring or 
bull's eye should be made for it to pass by. 

Cess-pools should be made cylindrical, and be bricked 
round ; but whether they arc made to retain fluids or not, 
can seldom be a matter of consequence, as they are ge- 
sewers are made nerally put in secluded places, where, if the object be not 
rted arch below, to get rid of the waste, there is seldom, at least, any de- 
form, however, it sire to retain it. In towns and cities where the common 



is as complete as it should be, and 
instead of privies, 
the soil becomes so much diluted by the water that goea 
down with it, that it flows readily enough through the 
private drain* to the common sewer, and so on with the 
rest, to the common receptacle. Sometimes, indeed, it 
may be found necessary to clean out the well-traps, but 
this cannot often occur. 

The construction of ovens and furnaces, and well-steen- 
ing, arc certainly within the range of the bricklayer s art, 
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Iding. but as they are not immediately connected with our present 
V"""' subject, they do not come within the scope of this article. 
Brick and tile paving is performed by the bricklayer. 
Brick paving is either flat, or on edge, in sand, or in mor- 
tar or cement. Brick flat paving in sand, that is, with 
the bricks laid on their broadest surfaces, and bedded in 
and on dry sand, is very slight and fragile, and brick flat 
paving set and bedded in mortar is very little better; 
for it the soil on which the paving is laid be light and 
sandy, the bricks are easily displaced by being pressed 
unequally; and if it be clayey it will probably be moist, 
and the thin porous brick absorbing the moisture, will ge- 
nerally* become saturated, and present a damp, unwhole- 
some floor. Paving with bricks on their edges, how- 
ever, forms a much better floor, and is preferable to a 
atone paving, if the latter be laid on the ground without 
the intervention of footings. Brick-on-edge paving in 
sand is generally used in beer cellars, [wntries, dairies, 
stables, &c as its numerous open joints allow wasted or 
discharged fluids^rcadily to escape; and it is both cool 

nicnt, bricks on their edges form a sound, dry floor; the 
rface exposed by each brick in this 
i of course less susceptible of partial 
, and the depth from the soil to the surfucc is 
i that damp rarely shows through. The paving brick 
differs from the common brick only in thickness, its di- 
mension in that direction being rather less than two inches 
instead of two inches and a half, and in being rather 
harder and more compact.- Dutch clinkers are paving 
bricks, smaller and much harder than the English; they 
are six inches long, three inches wide, and one inch and 
a half thick, and arc always set on edge and hcrring- 
I ; that is, instead ofbeing placed in parallel lines, they 
: at right angles to each other v 
nth nevertheless a perfectly s\ 
even face. Paving tiles are made v 
nine inches and a half and eleven 
inches and a half square, though they 
are called ten inch and twelve inert or foot tiles respec- 
tively, the former being one inch, and the latter one inch 
and a half thick ; they arc set in courses, as stone paving 
would be. Paving tiles make a neater, but not so sound 
and durable a pavement, as brick on edge. 

Tiling being much less in vogue than formerly, in con- 
sequence of the better appreciation of the superior quali- 
ties of slate for covering roofs, and the moderate cost at 
which slates are now furnished to the builder, it no longer 
maintains its separate artificer, but is performed, when it 
is required, by the bricklayer. It consists, for the most 
part, of two sorts — plain tiling and pan tiling. Plain tiles 
are simple parallelogram!), generally about ten inches and 
a half in length, six inches wide, and five eighths of an 
inch thick ; and each tile has a hole pierced through it 
near one end, to receive the wooden pin by which it ia 
hooked on to the lath. The tiles are laid in mortar on 
tile laths, which in this country arc of oak or fir, with an 
overlap of six, seven, or eight inches. The greatest overlap 
or smallest gauge makes the securest work, though it does 
not present so good an appearance externally as a longer 
gauge docs ; and it requires, moreover, a greater number 
of tiles and laths, thereby adding materially both to the 
weight and the cost. The great overlap and the mortar are 
both necessary, nevertheless, to prevent the rain and snow 
from driving in between and under the tiles. Plain tiling 

fat least 
used, 
The 

j readily ^andrapidly absorb moisture^ which 
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requires the pitch of the roof to be at an angle of al 
50°, and is one of the heaviest coverings that can be 
though it is at the same time one of the wannest. 



the serious injury of both the latter ; and the mortar in Building, 
which they are set requires to be frequently pointed, the ^■""V""' 
constant atmospheric changes to which it is exposed occa- 
sioning it to crumble and (all away in a very short time. 

Pan tiles are parallelograms of irregular kurface, straight 
in the direction of their length, which is thirteen inches 
and a half, but twisted to this form **V«_V >n the trans- 
verse section. Measuring the whole surface across, a tile 
is nine inches wide, but in a right line from point to point 
not more than seven, and its thickness is half an inch ; a 
small tongue or lip is bent down at one end. from its 
ter convexity, on the under side, to hook i t 
by, instead of a wooden pin through it, as 
Pan tiles are set dry or in mortar, on laths, 
laid side by side, but overlapping laterally 
quentl y all the overlap they liave lon- 
gitudinally is three ur four inches only, 
or enough to prevent rain and snow 
from driving up under the upper, over 
the end of the lower tile ; and thence 
pan tiling is but little more than half 
the weight of plain tiling. It is never- " 
much less warm cov 

or gusts of wind, 
a far more, pleasing. , 
pcarance to the eye. Pan tiling will not bear a much ii.ittcr 
pitch than the other, but it is greatly improved by being 
pointed on the inside with lime and hmr ; oomet imes indeed 




liable to be injured by violent 

the latter is; but again, it presents a far wore, plowing ap- 
tilingw" 



the whole of the work is, as we have said, set in mortar ; 
but this mode has disadvantages to which pointing inter- 
nally is not liable, and its superiority in other respects i* 
questionable. To both pan and plain tiling there is a 
large concave tile used to cover the hips and ridges of a 
roof. These are not generally made to overlap each other 
in any situation, but are set in inortiir, and fastened with 
nails and hooks fitted for the purpose. 

When the lop of a brick wall is not protected by a 
roof, it must be covered or coped in some munner, or it 
will soon be destroyed by the weather. Sometimes this 
is done by means of a course of brn U .-it across It on 
their edges in cement, and called a barge course, but it 
is a very imperfect covering, for water will trickle down 
the face of the wall on both sides, as the coping brick 
can be no longer than the thinnest wall is in thickness. 
Two double courses of plain tiles may be put side by i 
under the barge course, making a projection 
face of about one inch and a half ; thus, — 
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Tills is much better than the barge course alone: but still 
the covering possesses no inclination outwards to throw the 
water otf ; the upper surfaces arc all horizontal. The same 
objection exists to foot-paving tiles, which are also used as 
a coping; but none of these methods is available for any 
wall above nine inches in thickness. Stone coping, there- 
fore, which may be made of sufficient width, and be both 
weathered and throated, is much to be preferred. 

One of the greatest faults in the modern practice of 
building, both architecturally as a matter of taste, and 
practically as a matter of prudence, is, that these copings, 
and cornices which serve as such, do not project suffi- 
ciently to protect the face of the wall on which they may 
be placed, from the weather. A bold, massive, and well- 
projected cornice on a wall serves as a roof or pent-house 
to it, and, besides imparting great beauty to the plainest 
the wall from the premature decay of 
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it* upper part especially, and of the joints generally, if it 
be unplastcrcd brick-work, which thereby calls for the con- 
stant repetition of pointing. Effective and pleasing cor- 
nices and blocking course* may be formed with uncut 
bricks alone ; ahd these) set in cement, would, with judi- 
cious management, add materially both to the appearance 
and durability of brick-work, without the foreign aid of 
the plasterer or ma*on. 

From the injury which accrues to the joints of brick- 
work through bad management in its execution, and im- 
perfect protection when executed, arise* the necessity so 
frequent at the present day of pointing. 

Sometimes frost will have supervened before the sur- 
faces of the joints in a wall arc dry; consequently the 



ascertain the quantities and bring them to a standard, is Building, 
as follows : — V^-y— 

The exact superficies of so much of a wall as may be 
of the same thickness is taken, and the number of bricks 
it is in thickness placed marginally ; all the different por- 
tions or parts being of the same thickness are taken in like 
manner, and then deductions, as of window openings and 
doorways, are taken as such, in superficies, with their re- 
spective thicknesses placed marginally also. The dimen- 
sions, on being squared, are abstracted in half bricks, the 
deductions made of like thicknesses from like thicknesses, 
and the whole reduced by multiplying each quantity by 
the number of half bricks in the thicknest of the parts of 
the wall which the margin expresses, and dividing the 
product by three (the number of half bricks in one brick 



mortar burst* and peel* away, and the whole then re- . 

quires to be pointed. Preparatory to this operation the and a half, the standard), the reduced quantity which re- 
scaffold, if it has been struck, must be rc-ercetcd, the suits, divided again by 272, the number of feet in a 



raked out of the joints to a depth of 
of an inch, or deeper if the 



injury have 

further ;— this can be done by a labourer;— a brick-layer 
then goes over the whole with a hard hair-brush and wa- 
ter to cleanse and moisten the joints ; and then, with mor- 
tar prepared for the purpose, he carefully fills them all up, 
neatly draws them with his trowel. This mortar 
be of the best quality ; it is generally compounded 
ain proportion of forge ashes, which gives it a 
blue tinge, and greatly aids its power of resisting the ac- 
tion of the weather. Cement is sometimes used instead 
of this blue mortar. If the wall to be pointed be a front 
or other important one, in which peculiar neatness is re- 
quired, every joint is marked with a narrow parallel ridge 
of a fine white putty, in the composition of which bone 
lime forms a principal ingredient. The former is called 
flat-joint, and the latter tuck-pointing. If it be an old wall 
that requires pointing, a scaffold must be erected before 
it ; and where the putlocks cannot be rested on window 
sills and the like, naif brick* are generally drawn from 
the wall to make rest* for them, and restored again when 
the work is done. The former process is then gone through 
with a common wall ; but if it require tuck-pointing, the 
whole surface is well washed, and then coloured, to look 
like new, before the pointing is done. The gauged arches 
over the windows and doors are always coloured, and the 
joints drawn with peculiar neatness. If in the original 
building of the wall the perpends have not been preserv- 
ed, that is, if the vertical joints have not been made to fall 
perpendicularly in the alternately recurring courses, the 
workman in pointing stops up the old joints, which arc ir- 
regular, with putty of a brick colour, 
ones in the proper places. 



gives the 



feet in the wall ; as, for 



rod. 



on the 



d floor. 



•. (Fig. M.) It has 
im the top of the footi 



footings to the level of 
f bricks thick, which is 



the ground floor, and two and a half t 
a half brick more than the wall above. The : 
three spreadingcourscs high, each course a half brick t 
than the one above it. In the basement wall there are a 
door and two windows, the former seven feet by three feet 
six inches between the reveals, and the latter five feet by 
three feet nine inches between the reveals also. The mea- 
surement of thus much will show how all the rest must be 
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and 



elements mostly 



by 



the 

bricklayer are the trowel, the plumb-rule, the level, the 
square, the bevel, line-pins ana lines, the raker, and the 
hammer, together with a hod and spade for his labourer. 
Besides these there are sundry others used in cutting and 
gauging bricks, and some which are peculiar to tiling and 
paving ; but the most material operations can be performed 
with those enumerated here. A pug-mill and screens for 
mixing and tempering mortar are also auxiliaries of great 
importance. 

Brick-work is valued by the rod. A rod of brick-work i* 
a quantity whoae superficies is 272$ feet (taken in practice 
at the round number 272 without the fraction), and thick- 
ness one brick and a half. Reckoning the one brick and 
a half at thirteen inches and a half,— its average extent,— 
the cubic foot i* to the reduced superficial foot as eight 
to nine, so that a cubic rod of brick-work consist* of 306 

nine and divided by 
,'however, is that 

i to 



io nine, so that a cvtnc rod ot brick- 
feet, the result of 272 multiplied by 
eight. The reduced superficial rod, ti 
monly used in practice; and the pro. 



vpjilsj the refit oi^ t h t t li 1 1 \l 
ness of the wall, an addition 
of one half brick being made 
to the height, and of two half 
bricks to the width, because of the reveals. The window* 
ten in exactly the same manner, with the san 
but a* the two are of the same size, their 



1» « 



The footings consisting of three equally spreading 
courses, the extent of the middle one both in length and 
breadth will be an average of them all, so that they may 
be taken in one height. To the length of the ground 
floor, thirty-five feet, must be added twice three sets-off 
of one fourth of a brick at each end of the basement, and 
of the two first courses of footings for the length of the 
second of them ; this is equal to three half bricks, or thir- 
teen and a half inches, which, added to thirty-five feet, 
makes thirty-six feet one and a half inch the dimension 
of length for the footings, by nine inches, their height ; 
their average thickness, to 
be placed in the margin, is 
three and a half bricks, the 
highest course being three 
bricks, the second three and 
a half, and the third or low- 
est four bricks. That is the 
first quantity. The next is of 
the wall above. The length 
(one half brick, for the two 
sets-off, added to thirty-five 
feet, gives) thirty-five feet 
four and a half inches, by the 
height twelve feet, two and 
a half bricks thick. The de- 
ductions are seven feet by 
three feet six inches in one 
brick for the door, between 
the reveals, and seven feet 
four and a half inches by four 
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is marked against the one dimension. The dimension* are 
now to be squared, and the squaring is done by duodeci- 
mals, or cross-multiplication. 36 feet I i inches X '9 inches 
= 27 feet 1 inch; 35 feet 41 inches X 12 feet is = 424 
feet 6 inches, and so on with the rest. An abstract is then 
made of these quantities in two columns, the first is marked 
» one half brick," and the second " deductions in that thick- 
ness." In the first column is placed the first quantity, mul- 
tiplicd by seven, the number of half bricks in three and a 
half, which stands marginally to it: 24 feet 6 inches X 7 



half, 

= 189 feet 7 inches. * The' second dimension follows in 
the same column, multiplied by five, the number of half 
bricks in its thickness ; the next quantity is a deduction, 
that is placed in the second column, multiplied by two, 
the thickness of the part deducted bring one brick, and 
the rest in the same manner. The abstract being com- 
pleted, the columns are added, and the amount of the se- 
cond deducted from that of the first, and the difference 
divided by three, which brings it to the reduced standard. 
Dividing now by 272, the number of rods and feet in the 
given wall appear* to be 2 rods, 185 feet, 8 inches. The 
quantities arc more generally abstracted in one-brick and 
one and a half brick columns, with deductions in other 
parallel columns, to which thicknesses they arc all readily 
brought. The single column in one half brick is, however, 
assumed here as the more simple and the more easily ex- 
plained. 

It must be remembered, that in taking the return or end 
wall*, the thickness of that which has been nlreudy taken 
in front is to be deducted from their length, or the angle- 

{lier or quoin will be taken twice. Work which is circu- 
ar on the plan may be taken separately, and charged at a 
higher price altogether, or it may be measured as plain, 
and an extra taken at so much the superficial foot. Chim- 
ney breasts arc taken as additional quantities, with the 
thicknesses they project, and the opening for the fire- 
place is deducted ; but the flues are measured as solid, 
the extra labour and mortar in forming and pargetting 
them being fully equal in value to the bricks saved. 

A rod of brick-work will consume about 4500 bricks, 
though the number will be a few more or 1cm than this, 
as the bricks happen to be below or above the average 
size, and as the joints arc made thicker or thinner. The 
quantity of mortar, it is evident, will be aHcctcd by the 
latter consideration also; but in London it i* generally 
reckoned at from ninety to a hundred striked bushels, or 
four to four and a half cart loads, each containing 
: one cubic yard, to the rod. The labour on a roil of 



brick-work may be taken on an average at the wages o 
a bricklayer, and his assistant or labourer, for four days 
this, however, does not include making and beating th, 
mortar, nor scaffolding, which latter mu»t he tenant t eh 



r, nor scaffolding, which latter must he separately 
lered. Many things will, however, affect the time 
in which the work may be performed, both of the brick- 
layer and his labourer ; the former can do one fourth as 
much more, at the least, in walls which are to be plastered, 
as in those in which he has to keep the perpends and 
draw the joints, 4c, and more in thick walls than in thin 
ones ; and the capability of the latter will depend, inverse- 
ly, on the rate at which the former can proceed, on the 



ce he may have to carry the bricks and mortar to 
the foot of the ladder, and mainly on the height he has to 
carry the materials up the ladder. In great heights, how- 
ever, the materials should always be hoisted. 

Gauged arches arc taken at so much per foot superfi- 
cial, in addition to being measured in as brick-work. Both 
the vertical and horizontal surfaces are measured to ob- 
tain the superficies of the arch, or rather of the work upon 
it. Rough arches arc also taken us an extra superficial 
quantity ; but plain arches in vaults, Ac and 
vol. v. 



arches, are not considered extras, though an allowance is Building, 
made for cutting to moulds, for inverted discharging arches, v — " V—' 
at per foot run. 

If a wall be faced with bricks of a more costly sort than 
that of which the bulk is composed, or worked in a pecu- 
liar manner, it is calculated by the foot superficial, also in 
to it* measurement a* brick-work. It should be a 
matter of previous agreement whether or not there shall 
be an extra charge for plumbing quoins and reveals. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances no allowance is made for it ; 
but oblique vertical angles, both internal and external, 
which require to have bricks neatly cut to form them, 
arc taken at so much per foot running measure. Exter- 
nal oblique angles are technically termed tquint-qumm, 
and internal, birth-mouth. Oblique angles within a build- 
ing are taken as run of cut splay. Cuttings to rakes or 
inclined straight lines are taken by the running foot also, 
but with reference to the thickness of the wall. Cuttings 
to ramps or concave lines are measured and valued in the 
same manner. Sailing or projecting courses, preparations 
for plaster cornices, and brick cornices themselves, arc all 
taken at so much per foot run, according to the labour 
and materials involved in working them, over and above 
the regular charge for the brick-work by the rod. 

Every thing, indeed, which adds to the labour of exe- 
cuting brick-work, and consumes more than the ordinary 
quantity of materials, is taken in addition, cither by the 
foot superficial, or by the foot running, or in numbers, as 
the setting of chimney-pots, bedding and pointing door 
and sash-frames, &c. Bond-timbers, lintels, and wall- 
plates, are generally measured in with the brick-work, on 
account of the trouble of bedding them, and the delay ge- 
nerally occasioned to the bricklayer in setting them. If 
they arc not included with the brick-work, bedding them 
is an extra charge, at so much per foot run ; and then fill- 
ing in between the ends of the joists and beams generally 
requires to be taken also. 

Brick-nogging is measured by the superficial yard, in- 
cluding the quarterings and interties, and making no de- 
ductions but for openings. Drains and sewers are mea- 
sured by the foot run, according to their form and t uj u- 
city. The quantity of materials consumed, and labour 
required in constructing them, maybe readily obtained by 
calculating the one, and observing the quantity a man with 
a labourer can execute under the circumstances, whatever 
they may be, within a given time. 

Paving is measured by the superficial yard of nine feet ; 
tiling by the square of one hundred ti e t ; — eaves courses, 
ridges, and hips, being extra charges, by the foot 
Pointing, whether to old or new work, is measured by 
superficial foot; and the scaffolding for it. when i 
ing is required, is either included in the price jier foot for 
pointing, or a charge is made for the use of it, together 
with the cost of carting, and the men's time in setting up 
and removing it. 

Mamn.— VVe must refer to the separate article under 
the heads Stone-Mason by and Stosk-Clttiso for in- 
formation on those subjects generally. It will, however, 
be necessary to give a few particulars here on masons' 
work, as it has to do with other artificers' works in the pro- 
cess of building, and especially with reference to various 
species of walling, or modes of constructing walls of stone. 

From the regular and determined form of bricks, modes 
or systems for setting or arranging them may be formed, 
and any workman, by habit and an exertion of memory 
merely, may become competent to build a brick wall as 
well as it can be built ; but it is not so with stone used in 
common masonry walling. The workman in this material 
has for the most part to do with masses of all forms and 
of all sizes, and a continual exercise of the 

v 4« 
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required from him beyond the tart or skill which may be 
acquired by practice. For this reason workmen are ge- 
nerally less to be trusted to themselves, or to their own 
discretion, in stone than even in brick-laying or walling. 
The best or highest sort of stone walling is the easiest 
to set ; it is that in which the stones are all tooled and 
gauged in regular parallelogram ic figures, to range in 
courses and suit the thickness of the wall to which they 
are to belong ; and the most difficult to execute properly 
is that in which amorphous stones are used, — the mason 
being allowed merely to dress them roughly with his ham- 
mer or axe, and fit them in as he best can to form the most 
compact mass : this is called rubble walling. 

From the brittle nature of stone, great tact is required 
in setting, to prop or bear up the longer pieces in every 
part, or they will break across, and thus occasion more in- 
jury than could accrue if their whole mass had been made 
up of small pieces. Very long lengths, therefore, should 
be avoided, even in regular tooled courses, with which the 
bearing is or should be perfectly even, and a settling down 
of the work itself is hardly to be feared. There is a ccr- 
which may be preserved ; and ah 
" ', in stone as in brick walls, to 
broken into parts as possible, a 
judiciously in breaking a long stone into two 
or more shorter ones, and working them in in that state, 
though he thus makes two or more additional joints, well 
knowing that he has the power of counteracting to a cer- 
tain extent the ill effect of joints made by himself, but 
that those made by accident are irremediably injurious. 

The observations made in the section of this article on 
bricklaying, on the use of mortar, will apply here also. Of 
whatever quality the stone may be of which a wall is to 
be built, it should consist as much of stone and as little 
of mortar as possible. If it be inferior in durability and 
power of resisting the action of the atmosphere, &c to the 
mortar, besides the certain fact that the mortar will yield 
until it has set hard, and so far act injuriously.no ulterior 
good is gained ; and if the stone be the more durable ma- 
terial, the more of it that enters into the wall the better. 
Indeed, in rough walling, if the stones be pressed together 
until the more prominent angles on their faces conic into 
actual contact, the interstices being occupied by mortar, 
it will be better than if a thick yielding mass were allow- 
ed to remain between them. Absolute contact, however, 
should not be permitted, any more than in brick-work, lest 
the shrinking of the mortar in drying leave the stones to 
such unequal bearing as the prominent parts alone would 
afford. Stone being generally of a less absorbent nature 
than brick, it is not a matter of so much importance that 
it be wetted before setting ; nevertheless, adhesion on the 
part of the mortar is more certain and more complete if 
the stones be worked in in at least a damp state. What 
bond is, and the necessity for it, have also been shown in 
the preceding section ; and bond is of not less importance 
in stone walling than in bricklaying. We have also hint- 
ed above at the greater difficulty of understanding, form- 
ing, and preserving it in the former, and can now only add 
n few observations in addition that cun be of any use, and 
these with reference to rubble walling particularly. In- 
stead of carefully making the joints recur one over t lie other 
in alternate courses, as with bricks and gauged stones, the 
joints should as carefully be made to lock, so as to give 
the strength of two or three courses or layers between 
a joint in one course, and one that may occur vertically 
over it in another. In banding through a wall, or trans- 
versely, it is much better that many stones should reach 
two thirds across, alternately from the opposite sides, than 
that there should be a few thorough stones, or stones ex- 
iling the whole thickness of the wall. Indeed, one of 




the many faults of stone-masons is that of making a wall Duildinp. 
consist of two scales or thin sides, with thorough stones ""^v*"' 
now and then laid across to bind them together, the core 
being made up of mortar and small rubble merely. This 
is a mode of structure that should be carefully guarded 
against. There is no better test of • workman s tact and 
judgment in rubble walling than the building of a dry wall, 
or a wall without mortar, affords ; — walls are frequently 
built with mortar that without it would have fallen down 
under their own weight in a height of six feet, in conse- 
quence of their defective construction ; — thus rendering it 
evident that they are only held together by the tenacity of 
the mortar, which is very seldom an equivalent for a pro- 
per bond of stone. Masons are very apt to set thin broad 
stones on their narrow edges to show a good face, by 
which the wall is injured in two ways ; it tends to the for- 
mation of a mere case on the surface of a wall, and it for 
the most part exposes the bed of the stone to the atmo- 

r;rc, as a stone is more likely to be broad in the direc- 
ot its t)c. \1 tlltiin ilcto&s it« 
Hubble walling is either coursed or uncoursed. In the 
sort, fig. 15, the work is carried on with stones of 
as they may occur, and without reference to 
their heights, somewhat in the manner of the Cyclopsean 
walling of antiquity ; the interstices of the larger being 
filled up with smaller stones. For this work the 
uses no tool but the trowel to lay on the 
ling hammer to break off the 

from the stones, and the plumb-rule to keep his work per- 
pendicular. The line and level are equally unnecessary, 
as the work is independent of considerations which ore 
affected by them. An attentive and intelligent workman 
will, however, make a sound wall with this species of con- 
struction, by fitting the stones well together and 
them with as little mortar as possible, yet filling 
crevice with it, and carefully bonding through to secure 
compactness, transversely at the least. 

In coursed rubble walling, fig. 16, the line and level are 
used, the work is laid in courses, each course being care- 
fully brought up to the same level in itself, though no at- 
tention is paid to uniformity in the heights of the different 
courses. For this species of walling the stones are gene- 
rally roughly dressed by the workman in the gross before 
he begins building. lie is careful to get parallel beds to 
them, and be brings the best face of each stone to a toler- 
ably even surface at right angles to the beds; the ends, 
too, receive some little attention, and for this purpose he 
uses an axe in addition to his scahling hammer. The 
quoins in coursed rubble walling are generally built with 
peculiar neatness and precision, and they are set to serve 
as gauge courses for the rest. This, when well executed, 
makes a sound and excellent wall. It presents, however, 
rather a rough and homely appearance, and in finer works 
must be covered with stucco or cement, or faced with 
ashlar. 

Ashlar is an external rind of gauged stones in equal 
courses, having tooled or closely-fitting joints to give a 
wall a neat and uniform appearance ; it is axed, tooled, 
or rubbed, as may be thought most in character with the 
structure, or that part of it to which it is to belong. Ash- 
lar stones, or ashlars as they are commonly called, are 
made of various sizes on the surface, as the character ot 
the edifice may require or convenience demand, and vary 
in thickness from five to eight or nine inches. Some of 
the ashlar stones must, it is clear, be used transversely as 
bond stones, or the facing, having nothing to connect it 
with the wall behind, would soon totter and fall. 



stones are generally put in alternate courses, with the 
backing to the jambs of openings, such as windows, and 
oftencr, if these do not recur within a length of five or six 
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feet; the bond stone* themselves, too, should not fall in the 
same vertical chain, except when they are in the jambs of 
opening*, but break in their alternate course*. A«hlar is 
ly set in a fine raortar or in putty. It ig generally 
" not be made regular 
in with 
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quently executed in plaster composition, or cements. Cop- 
ings (see Glossary to the article Architecture) to cover 
walls, parapets, *c are worked with a plain horizontal 
bed, two vertical face*, and an i 



ie upper surface 
or bed of the stones made narrower than, though perfectly 
parallel to, the lower. These' thing* may exert a slightly 
beneficial influence under some circumstance*; but the 
le of construction involved is so radically bad, that 
the backing is set in a quick-setting cement, or be 
so well packed as to be proof against its general tendency 
to settle away from the ashlar facing, no means of the 
kind can materially improve it. A well-compacted wall 
of courted rubble, the courses being frequently made up 
of whole stones and faced with ashlar, may be made toler- 
ably sound and trust-worthy. Brick backing, with ashlar 
facing, cannot be considered as good, though it has the 
advantage of not requiring battening and lathing for in- 
side plastering, as the stone-backed wall docs. Uncours- 
ed rubble with ashlar has all the disadvantages of both 
the preceding, with nothing to recommend it above either 
of them. 

There are, besides, many sorts of walling or mode* of 
structure arising from the nature of the materials furnish- 
ed in various localities. That of most frequent occurrence, 
perhaps, is a manner in which either broken or rounded 
flints are used. These depend almost entirely on the 
mortar with which they are compacted, and on a coursed 
chain, which is commonly introduced at short intervals of 
larger stones or bricks, to act as a bond ; the quoins, too, 
in this species of structure are generally constructed of 
dressed stone* or brick. 

Whatever objections lie against bond timber in brick- 
work apply with equal force at least to the use of it in 
stone walls; and it is of less importance generally as a tie 
in the latter than in the former, because a chain may be 
made by means of metal cramps and dovetails of wood or 
cast iron. A chain of this kind does not distribute pres- 
sure, however, as well as a chain of timber bond does, be- 
cause of the liability of the material to fracture when it is 
borne upon unequally, and therefore may not be consider- 
ed an equivalent for wall-plates or templates. 

Discharging arches, it must be evident, are as necessary 
in and to stone walls as to walls of brick, and they may be 
treated much in the same manner. 

Rubble walls are scaffolded with single, and ashlar front- 
ed or other gauged stone walls with double fronted scaf- 
folding, the former tailing one end of the putlocks in on 
the wall, and the other having an inner row of standard 
poles and ledgers parallel to the outer, making the scaf- 
fold entirely independent of the wall. In some places, 
however, it is the custom to dispense altogether with an 
external scaffold in building stone walls, particularly witli 
gauged stone*. With light and plain work this may be 
done without much inconvenience or retardation ; but if 
the work be heavy or delicate, considerable delay and in- 
correctness result. Sometimes the finer work, such a* 
that to mouldings, flutes, and foliate or other enrichments, 
is merely boasted or roughed out before the stones are 
set, and finished afterwards. This can be done well only 
from a secure floor or scaffold, on which the workman may 
move freely. 

When walls are not entirely of masonry, in the ordinary 
course of economic building, stone i* frequently used for 
copings, cornices, string and blocking courses, 'sills, land- 
ing*, pavings, curbs, steps, stairs, hearth-stones and slabs, 
and chimney-piece* ; to these may be added, quoin* and 



outer and wider, and an obtuse angle with the 
narrower face, to throw the water off, as (hown at a, 
fig. 19 ; or to both sides from the middle, as at A; the latter 
is technically termed saddle-back coping. In both case* 
they arc made to project over the wall or parapet on both 
aides ; and in the projected part of the bed under the edge 
or edges towards which the inclination is given, a channel 
or groove, called a throat, is cut, to intercept the water in 
its inclination to run inward* to the wall. On gables or 
other inclined planes the coping i* neither weathered nor 
throated, as the water is necessarily impelled along it* 
course to the lower end, and not over the sides. To pro- 
tect the separate stone* of a coping course from the dan- 
ger of being displaced by high winds or other accidental 
cause, and to form a chain through its whole length, the 
stones are linked together by cramps of copper or iron let 
into their backs and run with lead. These metals, how- 
ever, especially the iron, for the most part act very inju- 
riously, from their exceeding susceptibility of atmospheric 
changes, and their greater or less tendency to oxidation ; 
indeed, the stone invariably suffers more than the work 
benefit* from the metal cramps. Tenons, dowels, joggle* 
or dovetail* of stone, or of hard wood or cast iron, applied 
so a* to be protected from the weather, would be far bet- 
ter, and would answer every desirable purpose sufficiently. 
Cornices (rsrfe ut tup.) are but ramified copings, and are or 
may be subjected to the same general laws. Care must 
be taken, however, in arranging them, that their centre of 
gravity be not brought too far forward, in the anxiety to 
project them sufficiently, lest they act injuriously on the 
wall by pressing unequally, and their own safety be also 
endangered. String courses f tide ut tup.) economically, 
in contradistinction to architecturally, are meant to pro- 
tect a set-off in a wall, by projecting over it* lower race in 
the manner of a coping (see fig. 17, at r) .- the beds are 
worked parallel, and the outer face vertical or at right 
angles to them, but so much of the upper surface i* wea- 
thered or sloped off as protrudes from the upper part of 
the wall to carry the water off ; and, for the reason above 
stated with regard to copings, the lower bed just within 
the outer face is throated. A stone string course, cramp- 
ed or dove-tailed as above, forms an excellent chain round 
a brick wall ; but the part of it in the wall should be of the 
exact thickness of one, two, or more courses of brick. A 
blocking course (vide ut tup.) is either a very thick string 
projecting over or flush with the face of the lower part of 
the wall, or it is a range of stone over a crowning cornice 
tobring the centre of more in on . tl,e wall^than it 

ly as a string, excepting that, if it be flush below, there is 
for a throat ; and in the latter it has a I 



zontal bed, parallel vertical sides, and a I 
or upper surface. Sills ( ri<k ul tup.) are 
throated like the parts of a string course (see fig. 17, i 
a and t>) ; they arc laid across die feet or bases of wii 
dow openings, &c to receive the sash-frame, and carry 
the water off from the wall below ; distinct sills in the 
same line may, indeed, be considered as an intercepted 
string course. In the ordinary practice of building, win- 
dow sills are seldom set in brick-walls until they are ab- 
solutely required to set the sash-frame* on ; or they are set 
but not bedded, except at the ends. The object of this 
is to prevent any settlement that may occur in the pier* 
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Building, from breaking the sills across on the unyielding part of 
V *^"V'»' / the wall under the windows. A necessity for this, how- 
ever, can only arise from bad construction ; for with in- 
verted arches under the opening*, and a good bond in the 
brick-work, nil would settle together, and the sill* might 
be completely bedded across at once. Landings are plat- 
forms of stone, either over an area before a door, at the 
head of a flight of stairs, or as the floor of a balcony. They 
are made four, Ave, six, or eight inches in thickness, ac- 
cording to their extent and bearing ; if not of one piece 
of stone, they are of nicely jointed pieces joggled and 
plugged together, and are worked on the face and edges 
just as their situation way demand. Stone pavings are of 
various kinds, and are prepared, shaped, and laid in vari- 
ous ways. Stone paving that is not exposed to the sun and 
air, if next the ground, should be laid on footings of brick 
or stone, or it will be constantly damp if the soil be close 
and clayey : but in yards, open areas, &c. it mny be laid 
\ bedded in sand, and jointed with mortar or 
r»t. Stone paved floors are either on brick arches, 
oor prepared for the purpose : the latter 
bad mode of supporting paving, as the impression 
i the presence of the latter is, that the floor is 
» ; but if it be bedded on combustible mate- 
rial, the danger to human life in the event of fire is greater 
than if the stone paving did not exist at all. It is worked, 
more or less expensively, according to cir- 
A curb is a range or course of thicker and 
stronger stone to bound a pavement, and is either flush 
with the paving, showing as a step on its outer edge, or 
raised above it to receive a balustrade, and shows on the 
outer side as a blocking course ; in the latter situation it 
is generally joggled ana plugged in the joints. The term 
step or steps alone is generally understood to mean exter- 
nal steps, whether arranged in long or short flights, or the 
single step in a doorway into which the door frame is te- 
noned. A step should have a plain horizontal bed, and a 
very slightly weathered tread or upper surface; the front 
or riser worked plain and vertical, or with a moulded nos- 
ing, and the back sunk with a joggle or bird's-moutli joint 
to receive the step or landing above or behind it. Stairs 
are but a flight or combination of steps used internully ; 
the principles upon which they are constructed will be 
found under the heads Stove-Masonry and Joinery. 
Hearths are the stone flooring of fire-places ; and a slob is 
that part of the floor of a room which lies immediately be- 
fore the fire-place and along the extent of its front. This 
slab is supported by a flat brick arch called a brick trim- 
mer, which is turned from the chimney-breast under the 
hearth on one side, to the trimmer joist on the other. 
(See a section of all these at fig. 18.) Chimney-pieces 
consist simply of mantle and jambs ; that is, the vertical 
sides, and the architrave or transverse covering with its 
shelf or cornice. The parts of a chimney-piece are gene- 
rally put together with an adhesive plaster or cement, and 
affixed to the wall or chimney-breast behind with cramps, 
hold-fasts, and plug*. The material of which chimney- 
pieces are composed varies from the coarsest stone to the 
finest marble; and the labour on them varies to a still great- 
er extent- Quoin-stones arc gauged and wrought blocks 
with (liirullel beds and vertical faces, placed on the angles 
of building* with the intention of adding to their beauty 
and strength ; they arc used either with brick or stone 
walls, and arc generally made to project before the face 
of that to which they are attached, mostly with a weather- 
ed angular joint, or with a rectangularly grooved or mould- 
ed one. The quoins arc coursed with the rest of the 
wall if it be of stone, and are made to occupy the exact 
space of a limited number of courses of brick in a brick 
(See fig. 17.) 



Masonry to receive architectural decorations is gene- Building, 
rally worked into the walls as they are carried up ; but as Wy-O 
they are seldom homogeneous either in matter or construc- 
tion, the result is mostly the converse of what it purport* 
to be, for the work is more frequently weakened than 
strengthened by the decorative masonry. Stones of which 
columns are to be composed, whether each column is to 
be of one stone or more, are generally roughly boasted nut 
befurc they are set, and are finished afterwards to travers- 
ing moulds and templets with a plumb-rule, whose sides 
are cut to the diminution, wliatevcr it may be. Flutes are 
cut at the same time and in the same manner. The beds 
of the joints in columns should be worked with the great- 
est precision, that they may fit firmly and closely together ; 
they must not, however, be worked hollow to make a close 
joint externally, or the arrises will chip off. It is consi- 
' a good plan to put a piece of thin milled lead be- 
cut circular, and extending to within a 
of the surface, and that the rest be filled 
a fine adhesive putty, made as nearly of the colour of 
the stone as possible, this makes a solid bed, and pro- 
tects the arrises effectually; but it will not do so well for 
slight columns, because it narrows the bed so materially. 
A joggle or dowel of hard wood or cast iron let into the core 
might be a sufficient counteraction, and it would certainly 
add to the stability of a polylithic shaft. The other parts 
of a columnar composition may be sufficiently cramped and 
joggled together with wood and metals, according to the 
situation, though it may be again remarked, that neither 
the one nor the other should be used, except where they can 
be protected from the access, even, of the atmosphere. 

Stone walling is generally measured by the perch of 
twenty-one feet superficial, at a standard of eighteen 
inches in thickness, or a cubic quantity of thirty-one feet 
six inches. Sometimes it is taken by the rod of 272 feet, 
like brick-work, but at the eighteen inch standard instead 
of the fourteen inch, or a brick and a half, as in the latter 
species of walling. The perch, however, as first stated, 
is the standard of this country. The quantities may be 
ascertained in the same manner that they are in measur- 
ing brick-work, the number of inches the wall is in thick- 
ness being substituted in the margin for the number of 
brick length*. In abstracting, the superficial quantities 
may be taken out in columns under the different thick- 
nesses : the amount of each column being multiplied by 
the thickness in inches, and divided by eighteen, gives 
the reduced quantity ; but if the work be taken in cubic 
quantities, it is evident that the three dimensions of every 
part multiplied together brings the whole at once to cubic 
feet, and no further process is necessary, unless it be re- 
quired to bring the total quantity into reduced perches, 
which may be done by dividing it by thirty-one and a 
half. 

The custom being different in different places with re- 
gard to the double measurement of quoins or angle piers, 
and a* to whether openings, such as windows and doors, 
shall or shall not be deducted, because of the greater 
care and trouble required in setting and plumbing quoins 
and reveals, these particulars should be made matter of 
previous agreement. Perhaps the best way is to take the 
quantities exactly, and allow a running measurement extra 
on the parts requiring more than the usual quantity of 
labour, or, the nature of the work being of course obvious 
beforehand, the price per perch, per rod, or per foot 
cube, on the exact quantity, may be made to include the 
proposed extras. In the same manner, chisel-dressing 
(that is, facing the stones neatly and truly with the chi- 
sel), whether plain or sunk, may or may not be charged 
extra, according to agreement, or, in the absence of a 
to the custom of the place. To 
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ascertain the value of stone walling, the cost of every 
thing that enters into tome fixed quantity on the spot 
must be calculated, for almost every tiling connected with 
it varies in almost every place. The original price of the 
atone at the quarry ; the expense of carrying it from thence 
to the place where it i* to be worked up j ita texture or 
comparative hardness, which will materially affect the quan- 
tity of walling a mason may execute in a certain time ; the 
cost on the spot, of lime and sand, and the height to which 
stones must be carried or hoisted from the ground ; must 
all be ascertained and considered, as well as the wages of 
masons and labourers, and the sort of walling proposed to 
be executed. 

Stone used in string and blocking courses, sills, copings, 
cornices, steps, quoins, columns, entablatures, 4c. is mea- 
sured by the foot cube, and the work on it is taken as plain, 
sunk, or moulded, by the foot superficial. The dimensions 
c quantities are taken on the unreduced block, 
■ on the greatest breadth and thickness which the 
work exhibits; for instance, the string course, 
rhich appears in section at r, fig. 17, would be taken as of 
the thickness throughout which it holds in the wall ; and 
in the same manner, the thickness of the sill at b would 
be taken under the wooden sill of the sash frame, which 
must have been the original thickness of the whole scant- 
ling. Stone sawed into thin slabs for paving, chimney 
pieces, 4 c. is taken by the superficial foot, at a certain 
thickness, the value being ascertained from the cubic 
quantity and the cost of sawing on the surface, whilst 
some articles, being of a fixed breadth and thickness fit- 
ting them to peculiar purposes, are taken by the running 
foot ; but both these latter modes suppose labour included. 

Plain work is the even surface produced on stone by 
the chisel, without the necessity of taking away more 
than the mere inequalities, and is equivalent to what the 
joiner calls trying-up, that is, making the surfaces per- 
fectly straight both longitudinally arid transversely, and 
so that it shall be quite out of winding, which indeed is a 
term to express the result of trying-up. Sunk work arises 
from the necessity of chiseling or hacking away below 
the level surface of the plain work, such as the weather- 
ing of copings, string courses, cornices, &c ; and mould- 
ings cut in stone produce what is called moulded work. 
Sunk and moulded work are either straight or circular ; 
circular plain work is certainly spoken of, but incorrectly, 
for every flexure in stone must be produced by sinking. 
The joints and bed-., that is, the upper and lower hori- 
zontal sides, and the vertical ends of stones, are taken as 
plain work, as well as their faces and edges, if they liave 
been wrought with the chisel to produce the surface; or 
their superficies are taken as sawing or half plain work, 
if the surfaces are as the saw left them. An extra charge 
is made on plain work for rubbing to produce a smooth 
unchannelled surface ; and again, a higher charge is made 
for plain work if it be equally channelled or furrowed in 
vertical lines over the surface; this latter operation is 
technically termed tooling. Whenever any two surfaces 
meet in an oblique angle, one of them may be taken as 
sunk work, and it will generally be that which is not 
parallel to iu opposite side. It is valued at about two 
seventh* more than plain work ; and circular sunk work, 
that is, circular in the direction of it* length, at about 
one sixth more than straight sunk. Moulded work is 
measured by girding the moulding or mouldings with a 
cord or tape, carrying it into all the quirks, and round all 
the arrises; the dimension thus given is multiplied by 
the length for the superficial quantity. This is valued at 
about one tilth more than sunk work, and circular mould- 
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foot run. Mortises, holes, notches cramps, dovetails, 4c. 
arc numbered and charged at so much a piece, according 
to the labour and cost involved in making them. The 
common pavings, landings, copings, sills, and steps gene- 
rally used in London for ordinary purposes, are ot a lami- 
nated stone from Yorkshire, and they are for the most 
part worked to size and shape in the quarry, so that there 
can be very little labour on them beyond the mere fitting 
and setting, making mortises, fitting coal-plates, traps, &c 
when such arc required, unless they be rubbed, which 
of course, an extra charge. York pavings and 
re taken by the superficial foot, at such a thick- 
ind copings, sills, steps, 4c by the foot run, 
their size. 

•, #o— No art in the economy of building con. 
tributes more to produce internal neatness I 
and no one is less absolutely important, as f 
and stability of a structure are concerned, than that of the 
plasterer. Its very general application, too, is of i 
ratively late date ; for wainscotted walls, and t 
boarded and canvassed ceilings, or naked joists alone, are 
frequently found in houses of even less than a century old, 
both in this country and on the Continent. 

The plasterer, as the term imports, works in plastic, 
adhesive compositions, which are laid on walls, both in- 
ternally and externally, to stop crevices, reduce inequali- 
ties, and produce an even, delicate surface, capable of 
receiving any decoratiou that may be applied to it, either 
in colour or otherwise. These compositions arc as vari- 
ous as the modes of applying them, the rudest being a 
compost of loam, a marly clay, and lime ; this is used 
otdy for the commonest purposes, and being laid on in 
one coat, is washed over with a thin mixture of lime and 
water, which process is termed white-washing ; the high- 
est work of the plasterer is the making an imitation of 
marbles and other costly stones, of the purest calcined 
gypsum, mixed with a solution of gum and isinglass, and 
colouring matter to produce the required imitation. For 
the more common operations of plastering, however, com- 
paratively few tools and few materials are required. The 
plasterer is attended by a labourer, who supplies his 
boards with mortar, and by a boy on the scaffold with 
him to feed his hawk ; he is necessarily furnished with a 
lathing hammer, a lay ing-on trowel, a hawk, floats, brushes, 
jointing trowels and rules, moulds and straight edges, 
together with a screen, spade, rake, and hod, for his la- 
bourer, and a feeding-spade or server for his hawk-boy. 
The lathing hammer is chequered on the face with indent- 
ed lines, to make it less liable to slip over the head of the 
nail ; the upper or back part of the hammer is made like 
a hatchet, but very narrow, and on its inner side or edge 
there is sometimes a square nick or groove, by means of 
which the workman is enabled to draw a nail that has gone 
awry, 'lite laying-on trowel is a thin plate of hardened 
iron or steel, ten inches long and two and a half inches wide, 
rounded at one end and square at the other end or heel ; 
it is very slightly convex on the face ; and to the back, 
about the middle of it, the spindle or handle is rivettcd 
in at right angles, which, returning in the direction of the 
heel parallel to the tool, fits into a rounded wooden handle, 
by which the workman grasps it. The plasterer is obliged 
to keep this implement particularly clean and dry when 
he is not actually using it, lest it rust in the slightest de- 
gree, as it is clear that the brown oxide of iron would 
sadly discolour his finer work on touching it again with the 
trowel. The hawk is a piece of wood about ten inches 
square, to receive a small portion of mortar on, for the 
convenience of carrying it readily up to the wall or ceil- 
ing, to be there delivered and spread by the trowel. The 
hawk is traversed across the back by a dove-tailed piece, 
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nuilding. into which the wooden handle is fixed at right angle*, 
y -""Y"»" / and by this the workman holds it in his left hand. A 
hand-float is a piece of board shaped something like a 
plastering trowel, with a ledge-handle to it, and is used 
to rub over the finished work, to produce a hard, smooth, 
and even face. A quirk-float is of wood also, and is an- 
gularly shaped to work in angles ; and a derby is a long 
two-handed float, which is that principally used in ' 
the floated coat of lime and hair. 1 



matter, and of all mud and clay. Loamy or argillaceous 
earths are constantly used in the composition of this raor- ' 



tar, as its quality is thought^ unimportant, so that it can 
be made to hang together. 



The plasterer's 
brush is broad and thin, with a stout or slight row of 
coarse or fine hair, as it may be required for rough or 
fine work. Jointing trowels arc thin plates of polished 
steel, of triangular shaiie, the point being a very acute 
angle ; the handle is adapted to the heel or base of the 
tool. They are of three or four different sizes, and arc 
principally used in making good cornices, and joining 
them at their internal and external angles, which is called 
mitering. Jointing rules are auxiliary to the jointing 
Moulds are pieces of hard wood cut to the con- 
' of cornices or separate mouldings, to assist the work- 
men in forming them readily. For work of any importance 
the moulds arc cut in copper plates, which are inserted 
in the wooden stock, and narrow pieces of wood are fixed 
to the moulds transversely, to guide and steady them 
along the screeds. A straight edge is a board of consi- 
derable length, shot perfectly straight on one edge, to 
bring the plastering on a wall or ceiling to a perfectly 
even surface, by traversing it in every direction. A screen 
is a large paraflelogramic wooden frame, on which metal 
wires are fixed at regulated distances from each other, 
to act as a sieve. This is propped up in nearly a vertical 
direction by a counter-frame hinged to it like a common 
step ladder, and the coarser materials which enter into the 
composition of plastering mortar are thrown against its 
outer face, to separate the particles which are too large for 
the purpose from the finer. Hie sand and lime, too, are 
mixed much more efficiently and completely by screening 
them together than in any other manner. I*hc spade and 
hod are like those of the bricklayer's labourer. 1'hc rake 
is used to separate the hair used in the mortar, and distri- 
bute it throughout the mass. The hawk boy's server is 
about the size and shape of a common garden hoe, but the 
handle is in the direction of the instrument. Willi it the 
boy reheats the mortar on the board, to destroy any set it 
may have taken, and delivers it in small pats or portions 
on to the plasterer's hawk. 

Hie plasterer's materials arc laths and lath nails, lime, 
sand, hair and plaster, of which are formed coarse stuff 
or lime and hair, fine stuff, gauge stuff, &c. ; and besides 
these, a variety of stuccoes and cements, together with va- 
rious ingredients to form colouring washes, &c. arc more 
or less in request. 

Laths are narrow strips of some straight grained wood 
(in this country they arc generally of fir, though oak laths 
arc sometimes used), in lengths of three and four feet, or 
to suit the distances at which the joists or quartering* 
are set, and in thickness a quarter and three eighths of 
an inch ; those of the former thickness are called single, 
and those of the latter lath and a half. Lath nails arc 
either wrought, cut, or cast, and of course vary in length to 
the thicker and thinner laths | cast nails are in cc 
in this country with fir laths. Coarse stuff is 
of ox or horse hair from the hide, in addition to the" 
and sand mortar of the bricklayer and mason ; this is in- 
tended to act as a sort of bond to net or tie it together, 
b^ being distributed throughout the whole mass, and in 
single hairs if it were possible. The hair should be as long 
as it can be procured, and free from grease and filth of 
every kind. Road drift is unfit to be used for mortar, un- 
less it be completely cleansed from all animal and vegetable 



The 



of clayey matter 

making the mortar unctuous and tenacious, they are used 
without or with very little hair; the consequence i», that 
the slightest injury affects the work made with 
The mortar thus composed readily at 

ind crumbles away ; and if it be 
lly protected from injury of that kind, it I 
ten in a comparatively *hort space of time, an 
is the means of decay in the laths, and even in I 
timbers. Nothing but clean .harp sand should be 
lime and hair in the com 




with the 



more than of brick mortar. Fine stuff is a mortar 
of fine white lime, exceedingly well slaked with water, 
or rather macerated in water to make the slaking com- 
plete ; for some purposes a small quantity of hair is mixed 
up with this material. Fine stuff very carefully prepared 
of the finest powdered lime macerated so completely as 
to be held in solution by the water, thus forming a mere 
paste, which is then allowed to evaporate until it is of a 
sufficient consistence for working, is called putty. Gauge 
stuff is composed of about three fourths of putty and one 
fourth of calcined gypsum or plaster of Paris ; this may 
be mixed only in small quantities at a time, aa the plaster 
or gauge renders it liable to set very rapidly. Bastard 
stucco is made of two thirds fine stuff, without hair, and 
one third of very fine and perfectly clean sand (the clean- 
liness or purity of sand may be determined by the facility 
with which it may, when in a moist state, be struck off 
from the hand without leaving a soil) ; and common stucco 
is composed of about three fourths of clean sharp sand 
and one fourth of the best lime, well incorporated. This 
must be protected from the air from the time it is made 
until it is required to be laid on the walls. The cement 
best known and most commonly used in this country is 
called Parker's, or Parker's Roman cement. This mate- 
rial, when of good quality, with fine clean sharp sand, in 
the proportion of about three of the former to one of 
cement, and well executed, form* an admirable external 
coating for walls, and is generally preferable to any other 
with which we are acquainted. 

The various coating* of plastering are thus designated I 
On laths, plastering in one coat simply is said to be laid, 
and in two coats, laid and set. In three-coat plastering on 
laths, however, the first is called the pricking up, the se- 
cond it said to be floated, and the third set. On brick or 
stone walls, without the intervention of laths, plastering 
in one plain coat is termed rendering ; with two coats, a 
wall is said to be rendered and set ; and in three, render- 
ed, floated, and set. Before the plasterer begins to lath a 
ceiling, he proves the under face of the joists, to which he 
has to work, by the application of a long straight edge, 
and makes out any alight inequalities in them, when the 
work is not to be of a very superior description, I 



i of on laths or slips to bring them as nearly even as he can. 

gle, When the inequalities are great, or if the work is to be 

arc of fine quality, he recurs to the carpenter, who takes off 

i to inordinate projections with hi* adie, and nails on proper- 



»ed slips where the joist* do not 



bring* the whole to a perfect level. Thia 
operation is called fimng, that is, putting on pieces of fir, 
though it is vulgarly termed and frequently spelt furring. 
If it be a framed floor of ceiling joists the plasterer has to 
work to, it is tolerably sure to be straight ; but the car- 
penter must have rirred down on the beam* or binder* to 
the level of the ceiling joists, from end to end of them. 
When the ceiling joists are nailed to the beams or binders, 
r, nothing of this kind need be necessary. If a 
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projecting 
cradled down to 




or panel*, the 
be bracketed or 
ve the laths. It is an important 
point to be attended to in plastering on laths, and in ceil- 
ings particularly, that the laths should be attached to as 
small a surface of timber as possible, because the plaster- 
ing is not supported or upborne by its adhesion or attach- 
ment to the wood, but by the keying of the mortar itself, 
through between the laths, and bends round 
If then the laths are in constantly recurring 
with thick joists and beams, the keying is as con- 
stantly intercepted, and the plastering in all such places 
depends entirely on the portions between them which are 
properly keyed. Under a single floor, therefore, in which 
the joists are necessarily thick, a narrow fillet should be 
nailed along the middle under the whole length of them 
all, to receive the laths and keep them at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the timber, to allow the plastering to key un- 
der it ; and thus too the surface might be made more per- 
fectly even, by blocking out the fillet*, and contrariwise, 
as it is in single floors that inequalities mostly occur. 
This being all arranged, the plasterer commences lathing. 
The laths should be previously sorted, reserving the crook- 
ed and knotty, if there be such, for inferior works, and se- 
lecting the best for the work of most importance, so that 
the workman shall find none to his hand that is not lit to 
be brought in. Taking a lath that will reach across three 
or four openings, he strikes a nail into it on one of the in- 
termediate joists, at about three eighths of an inch from 
the one before it, and then secures the end* of that and 
the one that it meet* of the last row with one nail, leav- 
ing the other end of the lath he has just set to be secured 
in the same manner with that which shall meet it of the 
next bay in continuation. It is of importance also that he 
pay attention to the bonding of hi* work, either by using 
longer and shorter lath* in boy* or squares, and in break- 
ing the headings, or with laths of the same length, the first 
and last courses or bays only having the bond formed by 
half laths. In lathing on quartering partitions and battened 
walls, the bonding is not a matter of much importance ; 
nor is the thickness of the timber* behind the latter of so 
much consequence as in a ceiling, because the toothing 
which the thickness of the lath itself affords to the plaster- 
ing is enough to lupport it vertically ; but, nevertheless, 
the more complete the keying, even in works of this kind, 
the better, as the toothing above will not protect it from 
any exciting cause to fall forwards, or away from the laths. 
The thinner or weaker sort of lath too is generally consi- 
dered sufficiently strong for partitions, whilst the stronger 
is used for ceilings. Thin weak laths, if used in a ceiling, 
are sure to produce inequalities, by sagging with or yield- 
ing to the weight attached to them. A chance one or 
two weak ones in a ceiling of otherwise strong laths may 
be the ruin of the best piece of work. Care should be 
taken therefore not to allow a thin lath, or one of unequal 
thickness, to go on to a scaffold with thicker and more 
equable ones, lest the workman should, through careless- 
ness or otherwise, put it up with the rest. When the lath- 
ing is completed, the work is either laid or pricked up, ac- 
cording as it is to be finished with one, two, or three coats. 
Laving is a tolerably thick coat of coarse stuff or lime and 
hair brought to a tolerably even surface with the trowel 
only ; for this the mortar must be well tempered, and of 
moderate consistence, — thin or moist enough to pass rea- 
dily through between the lath*, and bend with its own 
weight over them, and at the same time stiff enough to 
leave no danger that it will fall aprt, a contingency, 
however, that in practice frequently occurs inconsequence 
of bad ly composed or badly tempered mortar, or bad 
force nc 



perl y consistent mortar to force it through and form key*. Building. 
If the work is to be of two coats, that is, laid and set, 
when the laying is sufficiently dry, it is roughly swept with 
a birch broom to roughen its surface, and then the set, a 
thin coat of fine stuff, is put on. This is done with the 
common trowel alone, or only assisted by a wetted hog's 
bristle brush, which the workman uses with his left hand 
to strike over the surface of the set, while he presses and 
smooths it with the trowel in his right. If the laid work 
should have become very dry, it must be i 
ed before the set is put on, or the latl 
will crack and fall away. This i* generally done by 
sprinkling or throwing the water over the surface from 
the brush. For floated or three-coat work, the first, or 
pricking up, is roughly laid on the lath*, i lie principal 
object being to make the keying complete, and form a 
layer of mortar on the laths to which the next coat may at- 
tach itself. It must, of course, be kept of tolerably equal 
thickness throughout, and should stand about one quar- 
ter or three eighths of an inch on the surface of the 
laths. When it is finished, and while the mortar is still 
quite moist, the plasterer scratches or score* it all over 
with the end of a lath in parallel lines from three to 
four inches apart. The scorings should be made as 
deep as possible without laying bare the laths ; and the 
rougher their edge* are the better, as the object is to 
produce a surface which the next coat will readily attach 
itself to. When the pricked up coat is so dry as not 
to yield to pressure in the slightest degree, prepara- 
tions may be made for the floating. Ledges or margins 
of lime and hair, about six or eight inches in width, 
and extending across the whole breadth of a ceiling 
or height of a wall or partition, must be made in the 
angles or at the border*, and at distances of about four 
feet apart throughout the whole extent; these must be 
made perfectly straight with one another, and be proved 
in every way by the application of struight edges : tech- 
nically these ledges are termed tcrredt. The screeds are 
gauges for the rest of the work ; for when they are ready, 
and the mortar in them i* a little set, the interspace* are 
filled up flush with them ; and a derby float or long straight 
edge being made to traverse the screeds, all die stuff* that 
projects beyond the line is struck off, and thus the whole 
is brought to a straight and perfectly even surface. To 
perfect the work, the screed* on ceilings should be le- 
velled, and on wall* and partitions plumbed. When the 
floating is sufficiently set and nearly dry, it is brushed 
with a birch broom as before described, and the third 
coat or set i* put on. This for a fine ceiling that is to be 
whitened or coloured must be of putty ; but if it is to be 
papered, ordinary fine stuff, with a little hair in it, will be 
better. Wall* and partitions that are to be papered are 
also of this latter, or of rough stucco ; but for paint the set 
must be of bastard stucco trowelled. This coat must be 
worked of exactly the same thickness throughout, to pre- 
serve to the external surface the advantage that has been 
obtained by floating. For all but this last mentioned, the 
set on floated work, the trowel and brush are considered 
sufficient to produce fine and even work ; but trowelled 
stucco must moreover be hand-floated. In this operation 
the stucco is set with the trowel in the usual manner, and 
brought to an even surface with that tool to the extent of 
two or three yards. The workman then takes the hand- 
t in his right hand, and rubs it smartly over the sur- 
ing gently to condense the material as much as 
As he works the float he sprinkles the surface 
with water from the brush in his left hand, and eventually 
produces a texture as fine and smooth almost as that of 
polished marble. The process of plastering on the naked 

e, except in 1 



with pro- brick or stone wall differ* but little, except 
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that wc have described a* the mode on lath. The single 
1 a cit, or equivalent lor laying, on lath, is rendering, and it 
need differ only in the quantity of hair, which may be less 
than is necessary Tor laying, and in the consistence of the 
mortar, which may he made more plastic, to work easier, 
and because in a moister state it will attach itself more 
firmly to the wall : the wall, however, must itself be wet- 
ted before the rendering i* applied. The set is (he same, 
and is put on in the same manner as to two-coat work on 
lath. For three coat, or floated work, the first or rough 
rendering should be made to fill up completely whatever 
crevices there may be in the work behind it, and be iucor- 
poruied with it as much as possible. As its name imports, 
us surface may, indeed should, be rough ; hut it is not 
scratched or lined as the similar coat on lath is: for this, 
too, the wall must be previously welted, that the mortar 
may the better attach itself to it. For the floating, screeds 
must be formed as before described, and the consecutive 
process is exactly the same as on lath, both for the floated 
and for the set coat. In almost every case in which plas- 
tering is to be floated, the workman finds a guide for the 
feet of his wall screeds in the narrow grounds which the 
joiner has previously fixed for his skirtings | from these 
he plumbs upwards, and makes his work perfectly flush 
with them. 

Mouldings and cornices, as large combinations of mould- 
ings and flat surfaces are called, in the angles of rooms, 
immediately under their ceilings, are formed with running 
moulds, and arc generally executed before the setting 
coat is put on the walls and ceiling. If the cornice do 
not project more than about an inch and a half, or two 
inches, from the ordinary work, a backing of lime and hair 
will be sufficient ; and if any one part only happen to be 
more than ordinarily protuberant, a row of nails from six 
to twelve inches apart stuck into the wall or ceiling in the 
line of that part will give it sufficient support. But if the 
general mass of the cornice be more than that amounts 
to, and extend above six or eight inches along the ceil- 
ing, it must be bracketed out, and the bracketing lathed 
and pricked up, as for ordinary work. This pricking up, 
or other preparation, must of course be perfectly set be- 
fore the cornice is run; and there should be one fourth of 
an inch at least of clear s|wice between the preparation and 
the mould in the nearest part. A wooden screed or pa- 
" 1 straight edge is tacked with brads on to the wall, 
another on the ceiling, if the cornice be large and 
y, ns guides or gauges for the mould, whose rests are 
1 to fit them ; and then one man laying on gauge 
i almost fluid state with an angular trowel, ano- 
ther works the mould backwards and forwards over it, 
which strikes off what is superfluous, and gives the in- 
Terse of it* form to the rest, lite mould is never taken 
down from the work at right angles to the line of it, 
but is drawn off at the end, so that none of the |»aru 
of the mouldiug or cornice is injured or torn by it, which 
must otherwise frequently be the case, from the peculiar 
forms at times given to the details. If a cornice be too 
large and heavy to be executed at once, it may be done 
in the same manner at two or more times, in so many 
parts ; and if any part or parts of a moulding or cornice 
u to be enriched, the space for it is left vacant by the 
mould, and the enrichment is afterwards supplied. As a 
cornice cannot be completed up to the angles by the 
mould, it is worked by hand in those situations to a joint. 
The joinings are termed mitres, and in forming them the 
plasterer uses the jointing tools we have already described. 
Models for enrichments arc made by the modeller, accord- 
ing to the design or drawing submitted to him, and from 
them the plasterer makes wax moulds, or, as in ordinary 
practice, the modeller supplies the moulds in which the 



ornament i* cast in plaster of Paris. If the ornament be Building, 
in recurring lengths or parts, as is usually the case, only V -*"Y~*-' 
one length or part is modelled, and casts of as many as 
are required are taken from the mould ; some single or- 
naments, again, which are very large, require to be mould- 
ed and cast in parts, which are put together by means of 
cement. When the cast ornaments are sufficiently dry 
the pieces are scraped and trimmed, the joints made clean 
and even, and they are set in the cornice with plaster of 
Paris, with white lead, or with a composition called iron 
cement, as the case may require. If the castings have 
something in the cornice to rest upon, the first will do; 
but if there is no tiling to retain or attach them but the 
cement, one of the two latter must be used. Flowers 
and other ornaments in ceilings which are too large and 
heavy to be trusted to adhesive matter alone, must be 
screwed on to wooden cradling behind and above them. 

In plastering a wall with common stucco, and its use is 
mostly for outside work, the first thing to be done is to 
remove the dust from it by brushing, and then wetting it 
very completely with water ; if the wall to be stuccoed 
be an old one, or one of which the joints have been drawn, 
the mortar of the joints must be chipped or even raked 
out, and the bricks picked, to expose a new and porous 
surface to the plastering before brushing and wetting. 
The wall is then covered with stucco in a fluid state, ap- 
plied with a broad and strong hog's bristle brush, like 
common white-washing. When this is nearly dry the 
stucco must be laid on as in common rendering, unless the 
work is to be floated, when the process is nearly similar 
to th.it in floated plastering. Screeds must be tormed at 
the highest and lowest extremities of the wall, or of that 
part of the wall which is in the same vertical line, and is 
not intercepted by string courses, and be returned at the 
angles, putting the whole surface into a sort of frame. 
These must be made perfectly straight and plumb, so as 
to be quite out of winding, by the careful application of 
the plumb-rule and straight edge. Inner vertical screeds 
must then follow at three or four feet apart across the 
whole surface, and be made to range exactly with the 
outer ones and then the interstices must be filled in as be- 
fore. As the work is made good it must be well rubbed 
with the hand-float, as in the execution of trowelled stucco 
internally, to compress the material, and produce a liard, 
even, and glossy surface. Preparations for cornices and 
other projections from the straight surface of the work 
must have been previously made in or on the brick or 
stone-work, by the protrusion of bricks, tiles, or w hatever 
may be best suited to form a core, and the mouldings and 
cornices are run with moulds, in the manner described for 
the same things internally, only that in work of this kind no 
plastic material hut the stucco itaclf is used ; that is, there 
is no preparation of any softer material than the stucco it- 
self put under it. In running cornices in this material, work- 
apt to mix a little plaster of Paris with dit- 
to make U set under the mould, and thus give sharp- 
sa to the mouldings ; but this should not be 
permitted : for the plaster is not qualified to stand the wea- 
ther as the stucco is, and, if mixed with it, will produce 
premature decay. ( For information concerning the various 
modes of preparing it, see the article Stucco). When the 
stucco is perfectly dry, it may be painted in oil colours, or 
be coloured in distemper -, and in either case it is generally 
ruled over the surface with a lead point, to give it the ap- 
pearance of gauged stone-w ork. 

Rendering in Roman cement is executed almost ex- 
actly in the same manner as stucco rendering is, only 
that it is laid on the saturated wall directly, without the 
i «f roughing in, or washing the sur- 
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.. too, it followed in flouting this cement, and with the same off the old paint as much as possible before they arc newly Building 

-"V*-' exception* ; and as, in addition to its superior hardness painted. 

and capacity for duration, it is a quick-setting cement, it Plastering is measured in feet and inches, 
is far preferable to any of the common stuccoes for run- by the yard superficial of nine square feet. It is 
ning cornices, mouldings, &c Roman cement, or, as it is under separate heads according to the nature and descrip- 
vulgarly called by most person* concerned in the opera- tion of the work, such as, rendered ; rendered and get ; ra- 
tion* of building, compo, a contraction of composition, dered, floated, and set; and with lath, for the lathing and 
may, like stucco, be painted in oil or coloured; but instead plastering are valued together; lathed and laid; lathed, 
of a size colour, which is used for almost every other pur- laid, and set ; and lathed, plastered, floated, and set. 
pose in plastering, the colour for this composition is mixed Whitening and colouring are taken under separate heads, 



with diluted sulphuric acid. This too may be lined and and the quantities of them arc reduced to yards also, 

tinted to imitate stone and stone-work of any description. Work done. in narrow slips, such as to the jambs and soffits 

It may not be amiss here to refer to the causes of the pre- of doorways and other openings, is measured by the foot 

mature decay which takes place in stuccoes and cements superficial, and so are the backs of niches, niche-heads, Arc. 



when used externally as a coating to walls. The primary Arrises, or external angles and quirks, are taken extra by 
cause is the presence of muddy earth and decayed am- the running foot, and beads and other very small mould- 
ings are measured in the same manner. Larger mouldings, 
however, and cornices, whether plain or enriched, are ta- 



mal and vegetable matter in the sand used with the lime 
and cement. To this may be added frequent impurities 



the lime* and cements themselves, particularly of ar- ken by the foot superficial, and the quantity is ascertained 
gillaceous matter in the former, and sometime* to the by multiplying the length, minus once the projection, by 



too great proportion* of lime or cement to sand. These the girth, of the moulding Or cornice, which is best i 

things might, however, remain quiescent for a long time, mined by measuring its mould with a ta|>e or cord. En- 

if the work were well protected from access of moisture, richments are either numbered or taken at so much the 

which is the grand exciting cautc. The paint, or dislem- running foot, making the modeller's an extra charge, if 

per wash, on the surface, i* generally sufficient to prevent the design, was original and required special modelling 

the rain which may beat against a vertical face from and moulding ; and mitres are taken ut so much a piece 

penetrating, especially if the work huve been well hand- beyond a limited number. This number, in an ordinary 

floated and trowelled, to make it close and compact ; but room, is generally the four which necessarily occur in its 

the evil arises from exposure above, and from the num- four angles, making those which are usually occasioned by 

berless horizontal unfloated surface* which are constantly the projection of the chimney-breast extra ; but it is not 

presented. These receive and collect the water, and con- an uncommon practice to bring them within the limit, 

vey in streams over the vertical surfaces what is not immc- and count only all that may occur above eight, for no 

diately absorbed; and the work thus becoming saturated, difference is made between internal and external angles, 

frost seizes and burst* it, or warmth calls the vegetative Circular work, whether it be convex or concave, of every 

powers of the impurities in it into action, and the whole kind, may be charged about one fourth higher than straight, 

is covered with a green sward. Let the sand of which a Stuccoes and other compositions arc also valued by the 

plaster composition is to be formed, whether with lime or yard, and according to the description of the work, with 

cement, be washed until it no longer discolours clean wa- almost similar exceptions to those mentioned with regard 

ter, and be well compounded with cemcntitious matter to common plastering, l.'sed externally, however, all the 

free from the impurities with which it is so frequently arrises or external angles, throutings, grooves, chamfers, 

charged; let the work be well hand-floated nnd trowel- &-C. are taken as extra by the running foot at such a width, 
led, particularly on the backs or upper horizontal surfaces In the practice of measuring plasterer's work, it is cus- 

of projections, and protected above by projecting eaves tomary to take the whole surface at first, and then what- 

or otherwise; and the work, with common care and atten- ever deductions there may be. Thus the side of a room 

tion to paint or distemper at intervals, will last as long a* is measured over all, from the upper edge of the skirting 

any thing of the kind can be expected, or is found, to last grounds up to the cornice. The windows and doors arc 

anywhere. deducted by taking to the outside of their framed grounds 

A cheap and useful covering for external wall* which for the width, and from the skirting grounds up to the 

are protected by projecting eaves, in plain buildings, is top of those of the door or window for the height. If 



rough cast. This is executed in the following manner, there be more than one of each, or either of them, to de- 
Thc surface is first roughed in, or rendered with lime and duct, of course the same dimension will serve for all, mul- 
hair ; and when that is set dry, another coat of the same tiplicd by as many times as each deduction occurs. A 



material is superadded, laid a* evenly a* it can be without ceiling also is generally taken over the whole 

floating, and as soon as a piece of two or three yards in from cornice to cornice, a chimney-breast or other projec- 

is executed, the workman lays on it an almost tion being made a deduction. It is a moot point whether 

lixture of fine clean gravel and strong lime, which the plasterer should not be allowed that part of the ceil- 



■e of fine clean gravel and strong lime, which the plasterer should not be allowed that part of the ceil- 
well mixed together. This is immediately ing and wall which is covered by the cornice, as he has 
i onv ochreou* colour that may be desired, and actually finished the whole except setting. When the 



: may be desired, and actually finished the whole except setting, 

the whole dries" into one compact mass. cornice is bracketed, however, he may fairly claim up to 

In renovating and repairing plastering, the whole »ur- the brackets, 

face is first well washed to remove the dirt which may Scaffolding is not generally made on extra charge with 

have attached itself, and as much of the earthy matter of new work ; but with old work it is, if scaffolding be ne- 

the previous coat of whitening or colouring us will come cessary ; for, under ordinary circumstances, the plasterer 

away; any injuries the work may have received, such as is enabled to wash, stop, and whiten the ceilings and walls 

crack* and fractures, are then repaired; and when the of rooms from trestles, with boards laid across them. In 

new stuff is quite dry, the joinings arc scraped to produce lofty saloons and halls, churches, &c. scaffolding is indis- 

an even «urface, and the whole is again whitened or co- pensable, and must then be charged. A scaffold is necea- 

loured once or twice, or oftener, us may be required, to aary, too, to a front that is to be plastered in any way; 

make it bear out welL Stuccoed wall* which have been but it may be afterwards washed, repaired, and coloured, 

VOL. v. 4n 
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principle on which slates we laid is that 
is employed in plain tiling. To a roof with pro- 
jecting eaves, a wide board is placed over the rafters' feet ; 
but when the eaves tail into gutters, the gutter-board 
is made wide enough to receive the caves-course. For 
light slating it is necessary to board a roof all over. This 
is done by the carpenter, and is called sound-boarding ; 
but for strong heavy slates, fillets or battens are better ; 
and these are laid by the slater himself, to suit the length 
of his slates. Three inches wide and one inch thick is a 
sufficient size for them, if the rafters be not more than 
twelve inches apart. Against gable or party-walls, a fea- 
ther-edged board called a tilting fillet is laid to turn the 
water from the wall. 

Before he begins to work on a roof, the slater shapes 
and trims the slates on the ground. With a large knife 
or chopper called a saixc, sax, or /.ax, he strikes off the 
unevennesaes on one side of a slate, making it as nearly 
straight as he can ; he then runs a gauge along it, marking 
the greatest width the slate will bear, and, cutting to that 
line, makes it perfectly parallel. He next, with a square, 
brings the thickest and best end to right angles with the 
sides, generally by chopping, but sometimes by sawing; 
and then marking upward from the squared foot or tail, 
makes two nail holes, where, by calculating the gauge 
the slate in hand will bear, he knows the fillet must come. 
All the slates being thus gauged to width, dressed, and 
sorted in lengths, they are then carried on to the roof by 
the labourers in rotation, beginning with the longest and 
largest for the lowest courses. The first course the slater 
lays is little more than half the length of that which is 
intended to cover it, and is necessary to break the joints 
at the eaves. This is called the doubling eaves-course ; 
and the covering caves-course is brought to the same foot- 
line, completely to cover it. Then to ascertain the gauge : 
From the length of the slate deduct the bond, which should 
never be less than two inches, and need not be more than 
three and a half inches, and the half of what remains will be 
the gauge. Thus, if the bond be fixed at three inches, and 



the slate is two feet three inches in length, the gauge will tesses 

be one foot. This gauge or margin is set up from the foot by twe 

of the eaves-course at each end, and a line strained to and th- 

mark it along the whole length, and so on, to the ridge Beside 

or top, where another half-course is required to complete extent 



It Budding. 

is known as patent slating, and was introduced by the V -^Y-*-' 
late Mr Wyatt, though he never obtained a patent for ft. 
Indeed it is in principle the mode which was adopted in 
ancient Greece in covering the roofs of temples. Neither 
boards nor fillets are used, the slate bearing from rafter to 
rafter, and to the rafters the slates are screwed. The co- 
vering slips are also screwed, as well as bedded in putty. 
Slating ol this kind may be laid at no greater elevation 
than ten degrees; whereas, for slating in the ordinary 
way, the angle should never be much Teas than twenty- 
five degrees, though large slates with a three and a half 
inch bond, carefully laid and well pointed, may perhaps be 
trusted at a rise ot twenty degrees. 

The mode above described of ascertaining the gauge 
or margin by the bond, is equally applicable to every sort 
of roof-covering that is made up of small inflexible paral- 
lelogramic slabs or tablets ; and it should be borne in mind 
that the greater the angle is at which the rafters rise, or, 
in technical language, the higher the pitch of the roof, 
the less the bond may be, ana vice vena. With slabs or 
tablets that vary in length, too, as slates generally do in 
this country as they are brought to market, it is the bond 
which it is of importance to observe ; but if they are of 
an invariable length, as tiles are, it is sufficient that the 
gauge or margin be attended to. 

The best slate this country produces is from the quar- 
ries of Bangor in Caernarvonshire, and of Kendal in West- 
moreland. Good slate is also procured in the neighbour- 
hood of Tavistock in Devonshire, and in some parts of 
Scotland. The scantlings of slate are cut in the quarries 
to set sizes, and these are split into tablets, thicker or 
thinner according to the size of the slab and the capacity 
of the slate, for the inferior qualities are neither so com- 
pact in material, nor so clearly laminated or schistose, as 
the superior, and will not therefore rend so freely. The 
sizes of slates best known in the British market arc distin- 
guished by the names of ladies, countesses, duchesses, and 
l Ladies measure fifteen inches by eight, conn- 
twenty inches by ten, duchesses twenty-four inches 
twelve, and queens thirty-six inches by twenty-four ; 



I queens miriy-six incites oy iwenty-iour; 
steemed in proportion to their magnitude, 
there is a slate which equals the queen in 
ice, but is of very much greater thickness ; 
t elsh rag. A smaller slate, again, which is 

of 



rsc up to the angle, by cutting slates to ht its 
i ; and these are also covered by an overlap of 
sheet lead. In nailing a slate, it must not be strained or 
bent in the slightest degree, or it will certainly fly in some 
sudden atmospheric change, to which it is of course con- 
stantly liable, even if it escape fracture, from being trod- 
den on by the workmen themselves or by others. Copper, 
being less liable to oxidize from exposure to common 
causes than any other metal that will answer the purpose, 
is generally used for slate nails. Zinc is also used for the 
purpose ; and iron tinned and painted nails arc sometimes 
substituted by dishonesty on the part of the workman or 
builder, or bad economy on that of the proprietor. Slat- 
ing should be well pointed on the inside, or torched, as 
the operation is sometimes termed, with lime and hair, to 
keep out the wind, and prevent snow from driving in, 
which it will do in an almost incredible manner if it be 
not thus hindered. Particular attention should be paid 
to this, as the neglect of it occasions more damaged ceil- 
ings than even broken slates, and more catarrhs than arise 
from broken panes of glass. 

A very lignt and neat covering is produced, by laying 
» ide slates side by side, and covering their joints with 
slips bedded in putty, the overlap at the ends 



1 they are 

mark it along the whole length, and so on, to the ridge Besides thesi 
or top, where another half-course is required to complete extent of surface, but is of very 
the work, and that is in its turn secured by a covering of this is called Welsh rag. A small 
sheet lead. To a hipped roof care is taken to complete less indeed than the lady, and is cut from the 
every course up to the angle, by cutting slates to ht its large scantlings, is called a double. In size it 

' often exceed twelve inches by six. Westmoreland 
arc thick and heavy like the Welsh rag, but do not ge- 
nerally run so large. 

The best slate is of a bluish-grey colour, and breaks 
before the rax like wcll-bumt pottery, and will ring in the 
same manner on being struck. Whitish or light grey- 
coloured slate is for the most part stony: dark blue or 
blackish slate, on the other hand, cuts very freely ; but it 
absorbs moisture, and decays rapidly. 

Slater's work is measured by the square of a hundred 
superficial feet. In a parallelogramic piece of slating, as 
in a gabled roof with projecting eaves, the length along 
tin eaves by the breadth or height from that to the ridge, 
with the addition to the latter dimension of the gauge or 
margin for doubling the eaves, will give the quantity of 
one side. Projections for chimney-shafts or breasts, sky- 
lights, Ac. must be deducted; but an addition must be 
mude of the run round them by six inches, for cutting and 
waste. In a hipped roof the length from point to point 
of the eaves on one of the long sides of a quadrilate- 
ral roof, by the breadth or height, with the addition a* 
before, will give that side and naif of each of the ends, 
r side will, of course, in the 
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Building. the other halves of the end*. The length of the hips taken forms a cog to the other. No. 4 h an oblique-angled, Building. 

w-y-»/ aa a superficial dimension in feet, or by twelve inches, is don-tailed notch ; and No. 5 shows bow joints are notched 

added for cutting and waste, and valleys are taken and or let down on beams and binders, and purlines on princi- 

added in the same manner when they occur. pal rafters. A notch is cut into the under edge of the 

Carpenter. — For the scientific principles of carpentry joist or purlinc an inch or an inch and a half in depth, and 

we must refer the reader to the article under that head, considerably shorter than the beam, binder, or rafter is in 

and to the articles Roof, Strekoth of Materials, and thickness. Notches are also cut down on the upper angles 

Timber. Here we have merely to speak of the practical of the bearing pieces as long as the rider is thick, as deep 

details of carpenters' work in the operations of building, — aa the notch before described of the latter is, and so far 

indeed, of carpentering, or the practice of carpentry, con- in as to leave a thickness on its own edge equal to the 

sidering it as a mechanical art. length of the notch in the riding joist or purline. In the 

The carpenter works in wood, which he receives from diagram one joint i* indicated in iU place let down in the 
the sawyer in beams, scantlings, and planks, or boards, notch, and another indicates the notch in its own edge, 
which he cuts and combines into bond-timbers, wall-plates, and leaves exposed the notches in the binder. Cogging, 
floors, and roofs. He is distinguished from the joiner by or cocking as it is vulgarly termed, is the last-mentioned 
his operations being directed to the mere carcass of a species ot notch extended on one side, and leaving a nar- 
building, — to thing* which have reference to structure row tooth or cog alone in the bearing-piece flush with it* 
only. Almost every thing the carpenter doe* in and to an upper face, No. 1, fig. 22. It is used principally in tailing 
edifice is absolutely necessary to its stability and efficiency, joists and beams on wall and tern-plates, and the cog is here 
whereas the joiner does not begin his operations until the made narrower, because the end of the joist or rider com- 
carcass is complete ; and every article of joiners' work ing immediately beyond the plate, that part which form* 
might at any time be removed from a building without the shoulder of the notch would be liable, on being •train- 
undermining it or affecting it* most important qualities, ed, to be chipped off or torn away, if it were not kept as 
Certainly, in the practice of building, a tew things do oc- long as possible ; and it is not ot so much importance to 
cur which it is difficult to determine to whose immediate guard against weakening a wall-plate which is supported 
province they belong ; but the distinction is nevertheless along its whole length, as a beam, binder, or principal raft- 
sufficiently broad for general purpose*. The carpenter, er, which rests on distant points alone. No. i of the same 
with the bricklayer or mason, and some of the minor ar- diagram shows another mode of tailing on joists and beams 
tificers, constructs the frame or hull ; and the joiner, with by a dovetail notch, which, to distinguish it from the flat 
the plasterer and others, decorates and rigs the vessel : notches, Nos. 2 and 4, fig. 21, is called cocking, or cogging 
on the former the actual existence of the ship depends, also, though the operation decidedly is not cogging. This is 
and on the latter depends her fitness for use. a good mode if the timber be so well seasoned as not to be 

The carpenter frames or combines separate pieces of likely to shrink more; but it would be improved by allowing 

timber by scarfing, notching, cogging, tenoning, pinning, the rider to take a bearing in a notch like that to No. 1 be- 

and wedging ; and the tools he uses are the rule, the axe, fore the dovetail commenced, as at No. 3, for in the ordi- 

the adze, the saw, the mallet, hammers, chisels, gouges, nary mode it is weakened in a point of great importance, 
augers, hook-pins, a square, a bevel, a pair of compasses, Tenoning implies mortising also, as a matter of course, 

and a gauge, together with the level and plumb-rule; be- They are the name* of the two operations necessary to 

sides these, planes, gimlets, pincers, a sledge hammer, a one result, — that of producing a connection between two 

maul or beetle, wedges, and a crow-bar, may be considered pieces by inserting part of the end of one into a hole 

useful auxiliaries, though they are not absolutely necessary of similar size cut in the side or edge of the other. A 

to the performance of work* of carpentry. tenon is formed by cutting in on each aide or edge of a 

To scarf is to cut away equally from the ends, but on piece of timber, near its end, transversely, to a certain 

the opposite sides, of two pieces of timber, for the purpose depth, or rather, leaving a certain part of the breadth or 

of tving or connecting them lengthwise. This ia done to depth uncut, and then cutting in longitudinally from the 

wall-plate* and bond-timber, and especially to beam* when ends as far from each edge as the transverse cuts have 

they are required of greater length than can be procured been made in depth, thus removing two square prisms and 

without joining. (See Carpentry.) The usual mode of leaving a third undivided. This is the tenon. An exca- 

scarfing bond and wall-plates is by cutting about three ration in the side of a piece of timber, of a certain depth, 

fifths through each piece on the upper face of the one and in the direction of its thickness, parallel to it* edges, and 

the under face of the other, about six or eight inches from bounded lengthwise by line* at right angles to them, is a 

the end, transversely, making what is technically termed mortise. Tenons and mortises are made of exactly cor- 

a calf or kerf, and longitudinally from the end, from two responding size, and are most frequently at equal distances 

fifths down on the same side, so tli.it the pieces lap toge- from one or the other side or edge of the two piece* to be 

ther with a sort of half dovetail. 'Hie heavy supervening conjoined ; and for the most part, too, every angle formed 

weight of the wall and joist* render* it impossible that in the process of tenoning, both internal and external, is 

they should be drawn apart without tearing the fibre* a right angle. Tenons are called joggles in some situations, 

PUt« asunder or lifting the weight. (See fig. 20.) Never the- when they are not intended to be borne upon; and their 

cxxx.viii.leai these joints are generally spiked, and it is always use is merely to keep the piece of timber to which they 

required that they be made to fall in or under a pier, belong steadily in its place, without being liable to slight 

Notching is either square or dovetailed: it is used in accidents from lateral pressure or violence. In combining 

connecting the ends of wall-plates and bond-timber at timber* by mean* of mortises and tenons, to produce as 

the angles, in letting joists down on beams or binders, great a degree of strength as possible, it must be obvious 

purlines on principal rafters, Arc. No*. 1,2,3. 4, and ;>, that the object to be kept in view is to maintain the end 

fig. 21, show varieties of notches applied as we have de- or tenon of the one as large and efficient a* it may be, and 

•cribed. No. I is a simple square notch or hairing of the weaken the other as little as possible in forming the mor- 

ends of bond-timbers or wall-plates at a right angle ; No. rise. For the efficiency of the mortised piece in a hori- 

S, a dovetailed notch. No. 3, the notch most commonly sontal bearing, it is clear that as much of its thickness 

used : it is similar to No. I, but that the ends are allowed should be below the mortise a* possible, as at a, fig. 83 ; 

to run on so that the one piece grasps the other, and each for if it be put low, as at b, the superincumbent weight on 
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Building, the tenon would more readily split or rend it in the direc- 
' tion of the grain, as indicated ; but the case is inverted 
with the tenoned niece*. With the mortise at a the tenon 
could only have the efficacy of so much of the piece to 
which it belongs as there is of it above its under surface, 
which is a very small part of its depth ; whereas with the 
tenon at 6 it would command the power of the greatest 
part of the piece. To guard as much as possible against 
the danger of too great a mortise and too small a tenon on 
one side and the other, and to obviate the difficulty aris- 
ing from the efficiency of one or the other of the two 
pieces being affected by putting the tenon too high or too 
low, a compound, called a tusk tenon, is used for almost 
all horizontal bearings of any importance, especially to 
joists and binders, to trimmers, beams, girders, hreatsum- 
mcrs, &c. The body of the tenon in this is a little above 
the middle of the end, and it runs out two, three, or four 
inches, or more, as the case may require. Below it the 
tusk protrudes, and above it the shoulder is' cut down at 
an obtuse angle with the horizontal line, giving the strength 
of the whole depth of the timber above the under tusk to 
the tenon, and giving it a bearing in a shallow mortise, 
whilst a greater depth of the mortised piece than the tusk 
rests on receives the body of the tenon, and so protects its 
comparatively narrow margin from undue pressure. The 
diagram No. 1, rig. 2 I , shows the tusk tenon, with the section 
of a beam into which it is mortised ; and No. 2 indicates 
perspectivcly the appearance of the mortise in front. Sec 
also Carpentry. 

Pinning is the insertion of nearly cylindrical pieces of 
wood or iron through a tenon, to detain it in the mortise, 
or prevent it from being drawn out by any ordinary force. 
For this purpose the pin is inserted either in the body, or 
beyond the thickness, of the mortised piece, as indicated 
at a, fig. 24, or at a, fig. 25. Wedging (see 66, No. 2, fig. 
25) is the insertion of triangular prisms, whose converg- 
ing sides arc under an extremely acute angle, into or by 
the end of a tenon, to make it fill the mortise so complete- 
ly, or bind it so tightly, that it cannot be easily withdrawn. 
The wedging of tenons also assists in restoring to the 
mortised piece of timber much of the strength it had lost 
by the excision of so much of its mass, which indeed the 
tenon itself does if it fit closely in every direction ; but the 
assistance of the wedge renders the restoration more per- 
fect than the tenon could be made to do of itself, by com- 
pressing the fibres of both, longitudinally to those of the 
one, and transversely to those of the other, thus removing 
the tendency of the mortised piece to yield in any degree 
in the weakened part, though it cannot make up the loss 
in its tenacity occasioned by the section of its fibres. 

In scarfing, cogging, and notching, the shoulders are al- 
ways cut in with the saw ; but the cheek is for the most 
part struck out with the mallet and chisel, or adze, as may 
be most convenient. Tenons should be made entirely with 
the saw : mortises are generally bored at the ends with an 
auger whose diameter equals their thickness ; the interven- 
ing part is taken out with a wide chisel, rutting in the di- 
rection of the fibre ; and the ends are squared down with a 
chisel whose breadth just equals the thickness of the mor- 
tise. Wood pins must be rent to insure the equal tenacity 
of their whole mass. Wedge* nre cut with the saw, but 
straight grained stuif is always preferred for them. 

Bond-timbers and wall-plates should be carefully notch- 
ed together at every angle and return, and scarfed at 
every longitudinal joint. The scarf shown at fig. 20 is 
sufficient for the purpose ; and the notch at No. 8, fig. 21, 
may be preferred where notching is required ; neither pinn- 
ing nor nailing, however, can be of great use to cither the 
notch or the scarf. Bond-timbers are passed along and 
through all openings, ant! are not cut out until such open- 



ing! are to be permanently occupied, that is, windows with 
their sash-frames, Ac. because they assist in preventing ' 
irregular settlements, by helping to carry the weight of • 
heavy part along the substruction generally, instead of allow- 
ing it to press unduly upon the part immediately under it. 

Whatever notches and cogs for beams and joists are re- 
quired in wall and tern- plates, should be made before they 
are set on or in a wall ; for, as they are always bedded in 
mortar, any thing that may break the set must be avoided. 

It is incumbent on the carpenter to supply the brick- 
layer or mason with wood bricks in sufficient quantity, and 
to direct him where they should be placed to receive the 
joiner's fittings, or the battening, which the carpenter him- 
self may have to put up for the plasterer. 

The framed quartering partitions which may be requir- 
ed should be set up in every story before the beams and 
joists of the floors are laid, that their horizontal timbers 
may be notched on to the wall-plates, and that the joists 
or binders may be notched on to them if occasion require 
it; but they should be fixed rather below than above the 
level of the wall-plates, because they arc not liable to set- 
tle down so much as the walls, though even that will de- 
pend in a great degree on the nature of the walling, and 
its liability to yield. < 

The carpenter makes and fixes or sets centres of all 
kinds, whether for single arches, vaults, or drains. The 
striking out of the centres, in the first instance, is neces- 
sarily contingent on the arches to be turned on them, for 
the forms of which the carpenter must look to the brick- 
layer or mason, whose instructions for describing arches 
will be found under the head Stomk-Masonhy. Large 
centres are framed in distinct ribs, and are connected by 
horizontal ties ; whilst small ones are mode of mere boards 
cut to the required sweep, nailed together, and connected 
by battens notched into or nailed on their edges. Preci- 
sion and stability are nevertheless equally and abi 
necessary, as it is 
set correctly on on i 




it is 
these the first, 
strongest. Single flooring (see 
sists of one row or tier of joista 



wall or partition to another, without onv intermediate sup- 
port, receiving the flooring boards on the upper surface or 
edges of the joists, and the ceiling, if there be one, on the 



edges of the joists, i 

lower. Joists in single floors should never be less than two 
inches in thickness, because of their liability to be split by 
the brads or nails of the boards if they ore thinner ; and they 
should never be much more, because of the keying of the 
ceiling, which is injuriously affected by great thickness of 
the joists. Twelve inches from joist to joist is the distance 
generally allowed ; that dimension, however, from centre to 
centre of the joists would be better. Strength to almost any 
extent may be given by adding to the depth of the joist*, 
and diminishing the distance between them ; and they may 
be made firm, and be prevented from buckling or twisting, 
by putting struts between them. These struts are /m 
short pieces of batten, which should not be less / jr 
I han an inch, and need not be more than an inch and / W 
a half thick, and three or four inches wide, placed wm 
diagonally between the joists, to which they are nailed, in 
a double series, or crossing, as indicated by the full and 
dotted line* in the diagram, fig. 26 ; and they should be 
made to range in a right line, that none of then* effect may 
be lost ; and these ranges or rows should be repeated at 
intervals not exceeding five or six feet. The struts should 
be cut at the ends with exactly the same inclination or 
bevel, to fit closely. Great care should be taken, too, not 
to split the strut* in nailing; but the trouble of boring 
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with a gimlet is saved by making a alight nick or incision 
with a wide-set saw for each nail, of which there should 
be less than two at each end ; and the 



not 



MM 

notched into the joists, it would add very 
materially to their efficiency, but perhaps 
not in proportion to the additional labour it 
would involve. This strutting should be 
done to single flooring under any circumstances, as it adds 
materially to its firmness, and indeed to its strength, by 
making the joists transmit any stress or pressure from one 
to another. The efficiency of single flooring is materially 
affected by the necessity which constantly occurs in prac- 
tice of trimming round fire-places and flues, and across va- 
cuities. Trimming is a mode of supporting the end of a 
joist by tenoning it into a piece of timber crossing it, and 
called a trimmer, instead of running it on or into the wall 
which supports the ends of the other joists generally. A 
trimmer require* for the most part to be carried or sup- 
ported at one or both of its ends by some of the joists, 
which are called trimming joists, and are necessarily made 
stouter than if they had to bear no more than their own 
share of the stress. Commonly it is found enough to 
make the trimmers and trimming joists from half an inch 
to an inch thicker than common joists. In trironrng, tusk 
tenons should be used ; and the long tongue or main body 
of the tenon should run not less than two inches through, 
and be draw-pinned, and wedged, moreover, if it do not 
completely fill the mortise in the direction of the length 
of the latter. The principal objection, however, to single 
flooring is, that sound readily passes through, the attach- 
ment of the boards above and of the ceiling below being 
to the same joists throughout. Another objection, and one 
already referred to, is the necessity of making the joists 
so thin, not to injure the ceilings, that they with difficulty 
receive the flooring brads in their upper edges without 
•lining. A partial remedy for both these disadvantages 
in a mode sometimes adopted of making every 
i or fourth joist an inch or on inch and a half «' 

notched and nailedf or nailed alone, as shown "i 
This, by diminishing the 






one side, for the convenience of receiving the former when Building, 
they are themselves set and fixed. A chase is a long SJ» y «5> 
wedge-formed groove of the breadth or thickness of the 
mortise, of which it is indeed an 
elongation, so that the tenon at 
one end of a ceiling joist being 
inserted in the regular mortise 

in the binder prepared for it, that at the other end is driven 
along the chase up to its place in the mortise in the next 
binder. When ceiling joists arc thus chase-mortised, their 
lower or under faces are allowed to come a little below the 
under face of the binders, and the space across is firred 
down by slips not wider than the ceiling joists are thick. 
No. 2, fig. 27, shows a transverse compartment, or bay, of a 
floor in this manner ; but it is not so good a one as the 
preceding; for, besides weakening the binders, by cutting 
so many mortises and chases in them, it is almost impos- 
sible to give the ceiling floor the degree of firmness and 
consistency it "possesses in the other way, besides requir- 
ing the firring down on the binders. The same space 
would be better gained by cutting the bridging joists so 
much lower down ; as they may, with the sort of notch in- 
dicated above, be let down fully half their depth without 
great injury to either bridging joists or binder, for they 
can always be made to fit tightly or firmly, and very little 
more labour is involved in notching deeply than slightly. 

Flooring is said to be framed when girders are used to- 
gether with binding, bridging, and ceiling joists. (See sec- 
tions No. 1 and 2, fig. 28, and plan No. 4, fig. 89.) Girders 
are large beams, in one or more pieces, according to the 
length required, and the size and strength of which tim- 
ber can be procured. They are intended for longer bear- 
ings than mere binders may be trusted at, and may be 
strengthened to almost any extent by trussing; but to be 
efficient, the height of the truss must always be greater 
than the depth of the beam itself, and the strength is in- 
creased by extending that height as the space or bearing 
increases. A truss is indeed a wooden arch, whose late- 
raUhrust^will of course be greater the ^ ieT & e ftn gJ e 

received opinion, that a truss within the depth of a girder 
adds materially to its strength ; but experiments * 



gram, fig. 26. This, by diminishing the number of point* 

of contact between the upper and lower surface, for the proved that very little advantage is gained by such a 
ceiling joists must be carefully kept from touching the when executed in the best manner, and that, badly i 
shallower joist* of the floor, is less apt to convey sound 
from one story to another, and allows conveniently thin 
joists to be used for the ceiling without affecting those of 
the floor. It clearly, however, involves the necessity of 
cogging the deeper joists down so much more on the wall- 
plates on which their ends rest. 

Double flooring (see sections No. 1 and 2, fig. 27, and 
plan No. 3, fig. 29) consists of three distinct tiers of .joists, 
which are called binding, bridging, and ceiling joist*. 
The binder* in this are the real support of the floor ; they 
run from wall to wall, and carry the bridging joists above 
and the ceiling joists below them. Binders need not be 
less and should not be much more than six feet apart, 
that is, if the bridging or flooring joists are not inordinate- 
ly weak. The bridging joists form the upper tier, and are 
notched down on the binders with the notch shown at 
No. 5, fig. 21. The ceiling joists range under the binders, 
and are notched and nailed as shown at No. 1, fig. 27 ; 
but the notch must be taken entirely out of the ceiling 
joists, for the lower face or edge of the binder may not be 
wounded by any means or on any account, and moreover 
no good would be gained in any other respect by doing so. 
When it is an object to save height in the depth or thick- 
ness of this *pecie* of floor, the ceiling joists may be 



exe- 
cuted, the beam or girder is weaker with the truss than 
without it. Binders are made dependent on the girder* 
by means of double tusk tenons, and on and to them the 
bridging and ceiling joist* are attached in the manner 
before described. No. 1, fig. 28, shows the transverse sec- 
tion of a compartment or bay of a framed floor ; No. 2 the 
same longitudinally of the girder, and of the bridging and 
ceiling joists, and transversely of the binders. No. 1, fig. 
29, is the plan of a single floor of joists tailing in on wall- 
plates with two chains of struts, and trimmed to a fire- 
place. No. 2 is a floor similar to No. I, with ceiling joists 
nailed to deeper flooring joists at intervals, as shown in 
fig. 26. No. 9 i* the plan of a double floor; and No. 4 is 
that of a f 



how 

tenoned into the binders, instead of being nailed on to on! 



framed floor of joists, bays of which arc i 
section at fig. 27 and 28. 

Partitions of timber are called quartering partitions, 
and they are generally framed. Common quartering par- 
titions which rest on a wall or floor, and have nothing to 
carry, consist merely of a sill, a head, and common up- 
rights to receive the lath for plastering: these last may 
be simply joggled or tenoned into the head and sill, in the 
manner shown at c, fig. 23, and stiffened by struts or 
stretching pieces put between them and nailed. When, 



; in this case the latter 



ever, a quartering partition is over a vacuity, or rests 
on certain points, and has, moreover, to sustain a 
it is * 



to only on certain 
on weight, a floor 
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kins or queen post* and brace*, on the principle of a roof ; 
and the filling in of common uprights or quarters for the 
laths is generally performed by joggling thera at one end 
into either head or sill, and nailing them securely to the 
raking braces. In the diagram No. 1, fig. 30, it is supposed 
that an opening or doorway is to be made in the partition, 
so that the timbers of the truss are placed around it with 
queen-posts, and a small interna) truss is put over the door- 
head to prevent it from sagging, and to carry the long 
part of the partition, which we suppose required to bear 
a floor, so that the partition acts also, in fact, the part of a 
trussed girder in the most available form. No. 2 presents 
another method of framing a similar partition. 

Shoring or propping up walls or floors, shoring for 
•ewers, &c is done by the carpenter. In appearance it ia 
a simple operation, and under ordinary circumstances it 
really is so ; but nevertheless it often demands the exercise 
of considerable skill and tact to determine and to counter- 
act the tendency the part or tiling to be supported has 
in one direction or another. 

Pugging floors, firring down joists, and bracketing and 
cradling (or plastering, and some other things, are ope- 
rations performed indifferently by the carpenter or joiner, 
for they arc not necessarily connected with the one 
than the other of these two mechanical arta. 

The labour of carpenter s work is valued by tl 
of one hundred superficial feel whenever it will admit of 
being so measured, and the timber is as generally valued 
by the cubic foot- It is customary for the carpenter's 
work to be measured at the same time with the walls and 
roof covering, or when the carcass of a building is com- 
pleted, and before the joiner and plasterer commence their 
operations; for then it is all still exposed, and may be 
correctly and certainly measured, whereas much must be 
taken on trust if the measurement be deferred until the 
works are completely finished. 

Bond timber, wood bricks, and wall and tero-plates, are 
taken under the same head, and arc reduced to cubic feet 
of timber at so much per foot, including the labour of 
every kind on it. The naked flooring is taken on the sur- 
face from wall to wall, with a description of the nature of 
it, whether it be single, double, or framed — if trimmed to 
chimneys, party walls, stair*, or to any thing else — if 
notched or cogged to wall-plates and partition heads — the 
number and size of the large timbers, ceiling joists as 
notched and nailed to wall-plates, and as framed or notch- 
ed and nailed to binders or common joists; and every 
thing indeed that affects the quantity of labour required 
in forming it. The superficial feet arc reduced to squares 
for the labour and nails involved and used in forming and 
fixing or setting the floors. The timbers of which the 
flooring is composed are then taken in detail and in cubic 
quantities, and are said to be without labour, or with no 
labour. Roofing is measured in the same manner, by the 
superficial square, for labour and nails, taken on the com- 
mon rafters from ridge to heel ; the length of a rafter by 
the length of the roof for one side of a common span, and 
repeated or doubled for the other, noting also a descrip- 
tion of the roof, whether it be lean-to or shed roofing, if 
on nurlines and with struts ; common span-roofing ; curb 
roofing; span roofing with purlines and collar beams, 
strutted or otherwise, from walls or partitions ; span roof- 
ing with framed principals, tie-beams, king-posts or queen- 



weight. Gutter-boards and bearers are measured and va- 
lued by the foot superficial, according to the thickness of 
the former. Rough boarding for lead on flats, and sound 
boarding for slates or lead, arc taken superficially, and re- 
duced into squares. Centring to vaults la measured on the 
periphery of the arch, or round back of the centre, for the 
breadth, by the length, and is valued by the square; to aper- 
tures in the thickness of walls, by the foot, and to camber, 
arches, by number, so much a piece. Quartering partition* 
are measured by the square for labour and nails, and the ma* 
terial ia taken by the cubic foot. Battening to walls is also 
measured by the square, but the stuff - is generally included 
with the labour, as in boarding. Cradling and bracketing ia 
valued by the foot superficial, and with reference to the 
quantity of stuff required or worked up. Any planing that 
may have been necessary, and it will happen at times on 
beams, joist*, Ac. when it is not intended to have a ceiling 
under the floor, is charged by the foot on the surface, and 
any beading or other moulding by the foot running. 

It sometimes happens that a superficial quantity for la- 
bour and nails on framed timber cannot be obtained ; in 
that case the timber i* measured by the cubic foot a* 
framed, or with the labour of framing included with its 
own cost, Ac. In this case, however, it is necessary to 
make a distinction between one quantity and another, as 
the labour employed upon an equal quantity of stuff in 
ling some part* of a roof is much greater than i* re- 
Many 
that are to be 

Ac. are always 
r, with any addition that may occur of wrought, re- 
bated, beaded, Ac a* the case may be. 

The price or value to be attached to the varieties of 
carpenter* work depends almost as much on the texture or 
hardness of the timber employed, as on its cast. What the 
timber itself should be charged at may be thus determin- 
ed. To Its price in the gross at the timber merchant'* 
must be added the cost of carriage to the spot where it is 
to be employed, which will be so much the load of fifty 
cubic feet, or so much per foot ; then to the cost of each 
cubic foot of timber add the price of four superficial feet 
of sawing, which will form a fair average for the variously 
sized scantling*, and one eighth of the increased amount 
to it as an allowance for waste in cutting up and working. 
This give* the actual cost, to the builder, of the timber as 
it is worked up ; and if it i* to be charged as with no la- 
bour, his profit and a remuneration for ni* own labour of 
superintending, Ac. alone remain to be included. If, how- 
ever, labour of any kind is to be charged with the stuff, it 
should be added first, and the builder's profit, Ac. taken 
on both, or on the increased amount for the price per foot. 
The cost of labour depends so much upon such a variety 
of circumstances, that it is impossible to aid the inquirer 
materially in apportioning price* for the various opera- 
tions. In this, as in other things, it i* well, when the 
parties are not otherw ise qualified to determine a scale of 
charges, to observe the time a man or a certain number 
of men are employed in executing co much work of a cer- 
tain description, und compare the quantity by measure- 
ment with the time employed in executing it, or rather 
with the wages of the workmen for the time. In fixing a 
price for labour in carpenter's work, the size of the timbers, 
and the height* they have to be hoisted, together with 



posts, straining beam, straining sill, struts, purlines, pole- such scaffolding and machinery for hoisting as may be found 
plates, and so on or as the case may be, ond tins too for necessary, if the timber* be heavy, and the height and ex- 
labour and nails. All the timbers are then taken, mcasur- pense great, must be considered. As the timber used in 
ing every one to the extent of 
ends, in cubic quantities also, 
Bolt*, bars, straps, stirrups, Ac. 




to the labour of set- 
that may be. 
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Joiner, — The principles of joinery also will be found in 
an article under that head in another part of this work; 
here we have merely to do with the mode* of operation, 
and the tooli employed by the workman, together with the 
manner of estimating or determining the value of bis work. 

The distinction between the operations of the carpen- 
ter and the joiner U shown in the commencement of the 
preceding section on the trade of the former. A man muy 
be a good carpenter without being a joiner at all ; but he 
cannot be a joiner without being competent, at least, to all 
the operations required in carpentry. It is, indeed, very 
truly remarked in the article Joinery, " that the rough, 
labour of the carpenter renders him in some degree unfit 
to produce that accurate and neat workmanship which is 
expected from a modern joiner ;" but it is qo less true that 
the habit of neatness and the great precision of the joiner, 
make him a much slower and less profitable workman than 
the practised carpenter, in works of carpentry. 

The joiner operates on battens, boards, and planks, with 
saws, planes, chisels, gouges, hatchet, adze, gimblcts and 
other boring instruments, which are aided and directed by 
chalked lines, gauges, squares, hammers, mallets, and a 
great many other less important tools; and his operations 
are principally sawing and planing in all their extensive 
varieties, setting out, mortising, dovetailing, &c. A great 
range of other operations, none of which can be called un- 
important, such as paring, gluing up, wedging, pinning, 
fixing, fitting, and hanging, and many things besides which 
depend on nailing, Ac. such as laying floors, boarding 
ceiling, wainscotting walls, bracketing, cradling, fiering, 
and the like. In addition to the wood on which the joiner 
works, he requires alto glue, nails, brads, screws, and 
' accessorily he applies bolts, locks, bars, and 
together with pulleys, lines, weights, 
&c. &c» 

om half an inch to 
thick, and from three to 
A piece of stuff of too small a 
; to be a batten is called a fillet. The term board 
i to sawed stuff when its width exceeds that of a 
and its thickness does not exceed two inches or 
i and a half. The term plank is applied to large 
pieces of stuff whose width is great in proportion to their 
thickness, and whose thickness nevertheless does not ex- 
ceed three or four inches. In London these terms are 
used in much more restricted senses than they are here 
described to mean, because of the fixed and regular sizes 
and forms in which stuff for the joiner's use is for the most 
part brought to market there. A batten, to a London 
joiner, is a fine flooring board from an inch to an inch and 
a half in thickness, and just seven inches wide. A board 
is a piece cut from the thickness of a deal whose width is 
exactly nine inches ; and every thing, almost, above that 
width, and not large enough to be called a scantling of 
timber, is a plank. 

The joiners' work for a house is for the roost part pre- 
pared at the shop, where every convenience may be sup- 
posed to exist for doing every thing in the b°st and readi- 
est manner; so that little remains to be done when the 
carcass is ready, but fit, fix, and hang, that is, after the floors 
are laid. The sashes and frames, the shutters, back flaps 
backs, backs and elbows, soffits, grounds, doors, &c. are all 
framed and put together, that is, wedged up and cleaned 
off, at the shop ; the flooring hoards are prepared, that is, 
faced, shot, and gauged with a fillister rebate ; and all the 
architraves, pilasters, jamb linings, skirtings, mouldings, 
&c are all got out, that is. tried up, rebated, and moulded, 
at the shop. 
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the openings, set the sash frames, and fill them with old Building, 
sashes or with oiled paper on frames, to exclude the v -» -> — • 
weather, but admit light. The flooring joists are then 
proved with straight-edges, and any inequalities in them are 
removed with the adze ; the flooring boards are next cut 
down to their places, and they arc turned with their faces 
downwards until the ceilings are done ; but first the pug- 
ging floors, if any are intended, are formed, and the pugged 
clay is put in on them. Floors are in ordinary cases either 
straight Joint or folding, and are edge or face nailed. 
Folding floors are those in which three, tour, or five boards 
are laid at a time, with their heading joints all on the 
same joist, and of course in the same straight line. In 
laying them, one board being firmly nailed to the joists at 
the extremity of the floor, another is laid parallel to it at 
the distance of the width of three or four others, or rather 
within their width, and these arc then forced down and 
nailed, the forcing having brought all the joints up close. 
This is a bad mode, however, and should never be used. 
Straight joint flooring is when every board is laid sepa- 
rately, or one at a time, the heading joint or joints being 
broken or covered regularly in every cose. Straight joint 
flooring may be with square joints, when it is entirely face 
nailed, or it may be dowelled or tongued, when it is side or 
edge nailed only. Dowelling is the driving pins of wood 
or iron half their length into the edge of the last laid 
board, the outer edge of which has been skew-nailed, their 
other ends running into holes prepared for them in the 
inner edge of the next board, in the way the head of a 
cask is held together, and then its outer edge ia skew- 
nailed in the same manner, and so on. Tongueing is effect- 
ed by grooving both edges of every board, and fitting thin 
slips and tongues into them, as described in the article 
Joinebv. The boards are forced together by pressure 
applied to the outer edge ; wedges with iron dogs driven 
— iljr used, but they are very ob- 
Thc nail used in face-nailine 




a flooring brad ; it has no head, but a i 
ing on one side of the top of the nail, which 
is put in the direction of the grain, that it may admit of 
being punched in below the surface level, otherwise the 
superficial inequalities could not be reduced when the 
floor was completed, because of the projecting heads of 
the nails. For side or edge nailing, however, clasp-nails, 
nails whose heads extend across on two of the opposite 
•ides, are used. 

Another early operation the joiner has to attend to, is pj_ x i . 
the fixing of the framed door and window and the narrow 
skirting grounds (see fig. 35) to which the plasterers may 
float their work. The skirting grounds are generally dove- 
tailed at the angles, and are well blocked out, so that they 
may not vibrate on being struck, or yield to pressure when 
the plasterer's straight-edge passes roughly over their 
surface ; they must also be set with the utmost truth and 
precision. When the floors are cut down and the grounds 
fixed, the joiner's operations in a building should be sus- 
pended until the plasterers have finished, or nearly so, 
and then the floors may be laid. By deferring this opera- 
tion until that period, the workmen of the two different 
trades are prevented from interrupting each other, and 
indeed injuring each other's work ; and joiners always find 
employment in the shop preparing, as before intimated. 

The preparation flooring boards receive, is planing on 
the face, shooting on the edges, and gauging to a thick- 
ness ; the common fillister, or stop rebate plane, being 



used to work down to the gauge mark, from the buck of 
every board, and about half an inch in on each edge. When 
a board is to be laid, it is turned on its face in the place it 
When the carcass of a building is ready for the joiner, is to occupy, and the workman with bis adze cuts away 
e first thing to be done it to cut the bond timber out of from the back over every joist down to the gauge r * 
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Building, so that on being turned over it falls exactly into its place, 
^s* "V^"' and takes the same level with all its fellows, which have 
been brought to the same gauge ; then follows the process 
of laying as before described, and the result roust, if the 
work be done well, be a perfectly even and level surface. 
The slight inequalities of surface which may occur are 
reducecf with a smoothing-plane, the brads being previous- 
ly punched below the surface if the floor be lace-nailed. 
See the article Joinery, sections 35 and 36. 

In getting out skirtings, if the work be of a superior de- 
scription, the boards should be tried up as if for framing 
in every particular except bringing to a width, which need 
not be done. The face edges, however, must he worked with 



great precision, and moulded or rebated as the case may re- 
quire. Rebating or tongucing will be necessary when the 
skirting consists of more than one piece, that the different 
pieces may be made to fit neatly and firmly together ; and 
all but the lowest piece must of necessity be brought to a 
width, as well as tried up in other particulars. A skirting 
in a single width is called by that term; but when it is made 
up of more than one part it is designated a base : the lowest 
board is then called the skirting board, and the upper the 
base moulding or mouldings. (Fig. 31 and 35.) The reason 
why the skirting board is not brought to a width is, that 
the labour would be lost according to the ordinary mode of 
fixing it. The board is applied to its place with its lower 
edge touching the floor ; but as the most perfectly wrought 
floor will be likely to have some slight unerenncss of surface 
so close to the wall, a straight-edge would not fit closely 
down it in every part. The board is therefore propped 
up at one end or the other until the upper or fared edge 
is perfectly parallel with the average line of the floor, or 
rather to be perfectly level. A pair of strong compasses, 
such as those used by the carpenter, is taken, and opened 
to the greatest distance the lower edge of the skirting 
board is from the floor throughout its length ; the outer 
edge, near the point of one leg of the compasses, is then 
drawn along the floor, whilst the point of the other, being 
kept vertically above it, is pressed against the face of the 
board, on which it marks a line exactly parallel to the sur- 
face of the floor, indicating, of course, everv, even the 
slightest irregularity there may be in it. If the floor be 
not a very uneven one, the excluded part may be ripped 
off* with the hand or the panel saw, which may generally 
be made to follow the traced or inscribed line exactly ; 
if, however, the line be a very irregular one, having quick 
turns in it, the hatchet must be used. This operation is 
called tcribtMff, and the result of it is evidently to make 
the skirting fit down on the floor with the utmost preci- 
sion. Care must lie taken, in performing the operation, 
that the upper edges of the skirtings be not only level, 
but that all which arc in immediate connection be scribed 
to an equal height, that their upper edges may exactly 
correspond. Sometimes skirtings are let into a groove 
in the floor, as indicated in the diagram, fig. 35, and thus 
a slight degree of shrinking is made of less importance, 
and scribing rendered unnecessary. Before skirtings are 
fixed, vertical blocks are put at short intervals, extend- 
ing from the floor to the narrow grounds, and made ex- 
actly flush with and true to the latter, and arc firmly 
nailed. These form a sound hacking, to which the skirt- 
ings may be bradded or nailed ; and so prevent them from 
warping or bending in any manner. If, however, the 
skirting be not very wide, and be sufficiently stout to 
stand without a backing, a fillet only is nailed along the 
floor as a stop for its lower edge ; but this is rendered un- 
necessary if the skirting be tongued into the floor, as the 
tongue will answer every purpose of a stop. The ends 
of skirtings should be tongued into each other when it is 
necessary to piece them in length ; and on returns or an- 



gles the end of one should be tongued into the return- Building, 
ed face of the other in the square parts, and mitred in the v — •N"-' 
oblique-angled or moulded. 

When a chair-rail or surbase is required, pounds simi- 
lar to those for the base are fixed to range like them with 
the face of the plastering ; the surbase itself must be wide 
enough to cover the grounds and the joints formed by 
them and die plastering, completely ; it is in effect a cor- 
nice to the stereobate and the space intervening it, and 
the base is generally understood to be wainscotted, though 
it is more frequently plastered. 

In framing or framed work, the outer vertical bars which 
fare called styles ; and the transverse, those on 



whose ends the tenons are formed, are called rails. ( Fig. 32.) 
In doors, particularly, the open spaces or squares formed 
internally by the rails and styles arc divided in the width 
by bar* parallel to the styles. These are tenoned into the 
rails, and are called mountings, or, vulgarly, tnuntiru. The 
frame being formed by trying up, setting out, mortising, 
and tenoning, the inner or face edges of the styles, and of 
the highest and lowest rails, and both edges of the muntinc 
and of the inner rails, are grooved with the plough to receive 
the'edges and ends of the filling-in parts, or panels of the 
frame-work. Panels arc either flat, raised, or flush. (Fig. 
33.) Flat panels are no thicker than the grooves into which 
they are fitted, and consequently their faces arc as much 
below the surface of the framing as the groove is in from 
each side of the styles and rails. Raised panels are thicker 
than the groove in the framing, but are not so thick as to 
reach the surface ; nor is the panel thickened through ita 
whole extent. It fits exactly into the groove, and thick- 
ens gradually for an inch or two, and then sets off at a 
right angle with the surface, increasing suddenly three or 
four sixteenths of an inch. A panel may be raised on one 
side only, or on both sides. Flush panels arc rebated down 
from one face to the distance the plough groove is in from 
the surface of the framing; and the back of a panel thus 
rebated on one side is worked down to be even with the 
other edge of the groove, leaving a tongue to fit it exactly; 
for if it be required to make panels flush on both sides, 
it is generally effected by filling in on the back or flatten- 
ed side with an extraneous piece. Framing is not, how- 
ever, often finished in the manner above described, espe- 
cially with raised and flush pannels ; mouldings arc gene- 
rally introduced, and are either struck or worked in the 
solid substance of the framing, or in separate pieces or 
slips, and laid in with brads. If a mouldi be struck or 
laid in on one side only, and the other is jft plain, the 
framing is described as moulded and square, a flat panel 
being in that case understood ; if the panel be raised the 
framing will be described as moulded with a raised panel 
on one side, and square or flush the other. It may be 
moulded with a flat panel, or moulded with a raised panel, 
on both sides ; and the moulding may, as before intimated, 
be cither struck in the solid, or laid in in any of the pre- 
ceding cases. Mouldings which are laid in round the 
panels of framing are neatly mitred at the ancles, and 
bradded, to appear as much as possible as if they were 
struck in the solid. In nailing or bradding the mouldings, 
the brads should be driven into the frame-work, and not 
into the panels. W ith a flush panel, however, the mould- 
ing is always either a bead, or a aeries of beads called rtedt; 
and is, in the case of a single bead, which is most 



mon, always struck on the solid frame, and the work is 
called bead-flush ; but reeds are generally struck on the 
panel in the direction of £e grain, and laid in on the panel 

panels in inferior works have a single bead struck on their 
sides in the direction of the grain alone, the ends abutting 
plainly, as in the first diagram of a flush panel, and this is 
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the fact that the panel* are flush being 
The plainest quality of framing, in which it is 
square on both sides, is used in the fittings of inferior 
bed-rooms, inner closets, and the plainer domestic offices, 
but always internally ; framing moulded on one or both 
•idea, in rooms and places of a greater degree of import, 
ance, and in places where the work may be more gene- 
rally seen ; in aomc cases a flat panel may be enriched by 
a small moulding laid on its surface, leaving a margin be- 
tween it and the larger moulding at iu extremities ; this 
may be done in drawing-rooms and apartments of that 
class, especially if they be in an upper story ; and raised 
panels should be confined to the framed fittings of dining- 
rooms and other apartments on a ground or principal story. 
Framing with flush panels is almost restricted to external 
doors, &c. one side of a door being bcad-flu/h, and the 
other flat and moulded, perhaps, or the face may be mould- 
ed with a raised panel, and the back bead-flush; and this fur 
principal entrances. Bead-butt framing is found in exter- 
nal doors to offices, &c. Doors are made four panelled for 
the most part when the panels are flat and the framing 
square, six panelled when the latter is moulded, and six, 
eight, or even ten panelled when the framing is of the su- 
perior descriptions. Doors which are hung in two equal 
widths to occupy the doorway, and arc hung to the oppo- 
site side posts or jambs of the frame, are said to be double 
margined ; that is, the styles or margins are repeated ne- 
cessarily in the middle where they meet. Doorways arc 
fitted with jamb linings, and architraves or pilasters. Jamb 
linings may be framed to correspond with the door on the 
outer faces ; and when they exceed nine or ten inches in 
width they should always be so, or they may be solid. 
Narrow and plain jamb linings to inferior rooms are re- 
bated on one side only, and the rebate forms the frame 
into which the door is fitted. To superior work they are 
rebated on both sides, as if it were intended to put a door 
on each side. The jambs are fixed to the inner edges of 
the grounds; and if they arc wide, and not framed, back- 
ings are put acruss to stiffen them ; und these buckings arc 
dovetailed into the edges of the grounds. Architraves and 
pilasters are variously sunk and moulded, according to the 
fancy of the designer. They are fixed to the grounds with 
their internal edges exactly fitting to the rebates in the 
jambs, and they form the enriched margin or moulding of 
the frame in which the door is set. Architraves are mi- 
tred at the upper angle, but pilasters have generally a con- 
sole or an enriched block or cap resting on them, to which 
they fit with a square joint; both the one and the other 
either run down and are scribed to the floor, or rest on 
squared blocks or bases, which may be the height of the 
skirting board, or of the whole base. 

The parts of the outside frame of a sash arc distin- 
guished by the terms applied to the similar parts of com- 
mon framing. The upright sides ore styles, and the trans- 
verse or horizontal ones, which are tenoned into the ends 
of the styles, are rails; but the inner frame-work or divi- 
sions for the panes arc called merely upright and cross 
bars ; the upright being the mortised, and tne cross bars 
the tenoned, nevertheless as with the outer frame-work. 
(Fg. 31.) Sashes are got out like common framing; the 
parts are tried up, set out, mortised and tenoned, exactly 
in the same manner, allowance being made in the length 
of the rails and all tenoned pieces, in the setting out, as in 
framing also, for the portions of the mortised 



styles and upright bars, which are worked away in forming 
the moulding and rebate. The meeting rails of sashes 
which are in pairs, to be hung with lines, arc made thicker 
than the oilier parts by the thickness of the parting bead, 
and they are bevelled or splayed off, the one from above and 
the other from below, that they may meet and lit closely. 



vol. v. 



When the frame-work is completed, although it cannot be Building. 
put together because of what has just been referred to, V* 'V— ' 
the rebate is formed by the sash fillister on the further 
part of the face edge, and the moulding struck on its hither 
angle. These things being done, the moulded edges are 
either mitred or scribed at the shoulders and haunches, 
and the sash may be put together. If sash bars are mi- 
tred at the joints they require dowels in the cross bars to 
; but if they can be scribed, dowelling is not 
ishes are either fixed or hung with hinges, or 
with lines, pulleys, and weights. Fixed sashes are put into 
frames, of which every part may be solid but the stop, 
which must be put in behind the sash to detain it. Sashes 
hung with hinges require solid rebated frames; but there 
can be no stops to them except their own movable fasten- 
ings, and the outer stop, which of course the rebate fur- 
nishes. Sashes hung with lines require cased frames to 
receive the pulleys and weights. The sill of the frame is 
made, as in the Conner cases, solid, is sunk and weathered, 
and is generally made of a more durable material than the 
rest of the frame ; the sides in the direction of the thick- 
ness of the frame arc of one and a quarter or one and a 
half inch bourd, very truly tried up, and grooved to receive 
a parting bead ; for it must be obvious that sashes hung 
with lines to run vertically up and down within the height 
of the frame must be themselves in two heights, and must 
pass each other in two separate and distinct channels. The 
ends of these boards are fixed into the upper face of the 
solid sill below, and into a similar board parallel to the sill 
which forms a head abovc.and they are called pulley pieces, 
or styles, because they receive the pulleys, which are let 
into them near their upper ends. Linings from four to six 
inches in width, and from three fourths of an inch to an 
inch in thickness, urc nailed on to the edges of the pulley 
pieces, and to the sill and head above and below, inside and 
outside in the direction of the breadth of the sash frame, 
and are returned along the head in the direction of its 
length. The outside linings are made to extend within 
the pulley pieces about half an inch, to form a stop for the 
upper and outer sash ; and the inside linings are made 
exactly flush with their inner faces. The casing is com- 
pleted by fixing thin linings on to the outer edges of the 
outside and inside linings, parallel to the pulley pieces, to 
prevent any thing from impeding the weights- Thin slips 
called parting beads are tilted tightly into the grooves 
previously noticed in the pulley pieces, but they are not 
fixed, as the upper sash can be put in or taken out only 
by the temporary removal of the parting bead. An out- 
er or stop bead is mitred round on the inside to complete 
the groove or channel for the lower sash ; the stop head 
covers the edge of the inside linings on the sides and head, 
and is fixed by means of screws, which may be removed 
without violence when it is required to put in or take out 
the sashes. A hole covered with a movable piece, large 
enough to allow the lead or iron weight to pass in and out, 
is made in each of the pulley pieces, so that the sashes may 
be hung after the frames are set, and to repair any accident 
that may occur to the hangings in after-use. (Fig. 34.) 
It may be here remarked, that sash-frames require greater 
truth and precision from the workmat 
the joiner's work of a building; and 
ployed be quite sound and perfectly seasoned, all the work- 
man's care in operating will be thrown away. The fittings 
of a window which has boxed shutters consist of bade 
linings, grounds, back, elbows and soffit, together with 
shutters und back flaps, and architraves or pilasters round 
on the inside to form a moulded frame. (Figs. 31 and 34.) 
Back linings are generally framed with flush panels . they 
fit in between the inside lining of the sash frame and the 
to both of which tbey are attached, and 

4 I 
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form the back of the boxing into which the tin 
back. They are tongued into the inside lining by their inner 



unnecessary with good work, every joint of which 



edge, and on their outer edge the ground i§ nailed, and they may be brought perfectly close without great violence of 
are set at right angle* to the Bash-frame, or obtusely " 



may be splayed or not. 
the continuation of the window fittings from the sash-sill to 
the floor on the inside ; the elbows are its returns on cither 
side under the shutters, and the soffit is the piece of 
framing which extends from one side of the window to the 
other, across the head, the width or extent of the shutters. 
These arc all framed to correspond with the shutters on 
the face; but, as they are fixed, their backs are left un- 
wrought. Window shutters are framed in correspondence 
with the door and other framed work of the room to which 
they belong, in front, and generally with a flush panel be- 
hind : the back flaps are in one or two separate breadths 
to each shutter, according to the width of the window and 
the depth of the recess ; they are made lighter than the 
shutters themselves ; and they should, when shut to, pre- 
sent faces exactly corresponding with those of the shut- 
ters, both internally and externally. The shutters arc hung 
to the sash-frame with butt hinges, and the back flaps are 
hung to their outer styles with a hinge called a back flap, 
from its use. The shutter* and their back flaps are hung 
in one, two, or more heights, as may be found convenient. 
The moulded margin round the boxings of a window on 
the inner face are made to harmonize generally with the 
similar parts of the doors of the room or place to which it 
belongs. The fixing and hanging of window fittings or 
dressings are hardly less important, for the accuracy re- 
quired, than the making and fixing of the sash-frame itself; 
the slightest infirmity or inaccuracy in any part will be 
likely to derange some important operation. Sashes, it may 
be remarked, are never fitted until the frames are immov- 
ably fixed, so tliat if there be any inaccuracy in the latter, 
the sashes are cut away or pieced out to make them fit ; 
but, as they arc intended to traverse, the fitting in that case 
can only apply to one particular position, and in every one 
but that there must be something wrong. Any incorrect- 
ness in the sash-frame, again, must throw the shutters 
and their back flaps out; indeed the sash-frame, though 
apparently a secondary part of the arrangement, is that 
which affects all the rest beyond anything else. When 
sashes have been fitted, a plough groove, wide and deep 
enough to receive the sash-line, is made in the outer edges 
of the styles, for about two thirds of their length, at their 
upper ends. They arc then primed and glazed, and when 
the putty is sufficiently set the joiner hangs them, lie 
is furnished with sash-hne, tacks, and iron or lead weights, 
which arc generally made cylindrical, with a ring at one 
end, to which the line may be attached. A sash is weighed, 
: selected which together amount to 



out- any kind. The cramp will sometimes give bad work the 
The back is semblance of good, but it cannot make it really so. If 
any cracking and starting be heard in the joiner's work of 
a new building, it generally indicates one of two things; 
either the cramp has been required in putting the fram- 



two weight* are 

a few ounces of the s 



ime gravity, 
rhich was pr 



The line is then 

through the pulley, which was previously fixed in 
ley style ; the end is knotted to a weight which is 
in at the liole left for the purpose, and at a suffi- 
cient distance, which a common degree of intelligence will 
readily determine ; the line is cut off and the end tacked 
the groove in the style of the sash. 
Glue is used principally in putting framed work toge- 
r, but not ut all in fixing; and even for the former pur- 
! it is much less used by good workmen than by inf'e- 
ones. Wlien the stuff is well seasoned, and the trying 
up, setting out, mortising, and tenoning, are well and ac- 
curately executed, there is no necessity for glue on the 
tenons and shoulders ; the wedges alone need be glued, to 
attach them to the sides of the tenons, that tlieir effect 
may not depend on mer 
rally furnished with a cramp, with which 
joints of framing into c 



ing together, or, having been put together, it has been 
forced out of winding in fixing, and the constrained fibres 
are seeking to regain their natural position. A good 
workman does not require a cramp, nor will his work, if 
he has been supplied with seasoned stuff, ever require to 
be strained ; and consequently the cracking and starting 
of joiner's work indicates unfit stuff or baa work, or per- 
haps both. It is true that glued joints will sometimes fly ; 
but when they do, there need be no hesitation in deter- 
mining the presence of both bad work, and stuff in an 
imuro|ier state. 

Floors are measured and valued by the square of a 
hundred superficial feet; but any thing beyond the mere 
flooring, such as the mitred borders generally put as a 
margin to the stone slab of a fire-place, is taken extra by 
the foot superficial, or running, as the additional work may 
be above or below three inches in width. The first im- 
portant thing to note in measuring a floor is the thickness 
of the boards, by which to determine the cost of the prin- 
cipal material. A floor of boards unpluned on the face, 
and shot on the edges, laid folding, is the roughest that 
can be supposed ; with the boards wrought or planed on 
the face, and laid in the same manner, will be the next in 
advance ; and straight joint flooring, in all its varieties, is 
the most troublesome, and consequently the most expen- 
sive in common and general use. Whether the boards be 
wide or narrow is a consideration to be noted, an equal 
surface being of course more rapidly covered with wide 
than with narrow boards ; whether they be gauged, and if 
brought to a thickness throughout, or only rebate gauged, 
and cut down on the joints with the adze ; in what man- 
ner the heading joints arc formed and secured ; how the 
longitudinal joints arc executed, whether square, plough- 
ed and tongued, or dowelled ; and whether the boards are 
face or edge nailed. Solid frames, as for outside doOrs, 
&c arc measured and valued by the cubic foot, labour 
being calculated upon the stuff according to the nature 
and extent of what may have been applied to it. 

With trifling and unimportant exceptions, every thing 
else in joiner's work that exceeds three inches in width 
is taken by the superficial foot; and the dimensions are 
taken on the finished and fixed work, so that allowances 
must be made for whatever waste may have been of neces- 
sity made. The stuff worked up by the joiner is always 
supposed ^to have been in planks^ and boards a certain 

ever Uic finished work may stand, it is'taken 'as of the thick- 
ness which in quarter* of an i 
if the styles of a door stand at 

seven eighths, it is taken as a two-inch door ; for a . 
of framing is always considered to be of the thickness of 
its outer frame-work, the description determining the sub- 
stance of the panel*. Framed grounds are measured round 
on the outside for the length ; their width is not that of 
the frame, but of the styles and bead as they actually are ; 
and their thickness that of the stuff before it was planed 
at all. Narrow grounds are taken by the foot running, 
their width being noted in the description of them. Jamb 
lining* are measured to the full length they may be of by 
in. Joiners are gene- their width, the thickness being noted, together with a 
1 which to force the description of the work on them,— if they arc single or 
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The dimension* of a door are generally taken within the 
rebates in which it it to hang, with its thickness and de- 
scription noted, — as of four, six, or fight panels, mould- 
ed on one or both sides, with flat or raised panels, &c. ; 
if it be double margined, that is stated, and the amount 
of the lap or rebate in their meeting styles is added to the 
width, to increase the superficies by so much. The hinges 
with which a door is hung, and the lock or other fasten-' 
ings which may be on it, are taken, with a description of 
their sizes and qualities, immediately after the door itself. 
If sashes are in a solid frame they are taken alone, but 
sashes in cased frames are measured in and with the 
frames. To the clear height between the sill and the 
head, three inches are added for the thickness of the sill, 
and four inches for the depth of the case at the head, for 
the height; and to the width between the pulley-styles is 
added tight, nine, or ten inches, as the case may be, for 
the breadth of the casing on each side, for the width; 
these gire the superficies of the sashes and frame. The 
are described, with die thickness of the 
rterminet that of the latter; the sill is 
or merely weathered ; the pulley-styles 
a thickness ; the pullevt, line, and stuff employ- 
ed in the different parts of the frame as of such and such 
; and whether the sashes be single or 
blc hung, with what fastenings, &c The boxings for 
the shutters are taken in a superficial quantity, as square 
or splayed, if circular on plan, whether with a flat or 
quick sweep, or if circular headed, and straight on plan. 
The beck linings, the backs, elbows, and suffits, the shut- 
ters and the back flaps, are all measured by the super- 
ficial foot, according to their thicknesses and descriptions, 
the hinges and fastenings of the shutters and back flaps 
being numbered and noted independently of them. The 
capping to backs is taken by the running foot ; and elbow 
cappings are numbered. Moulded architraves are taken 
superficially, the length by their girt, or by the run at 
such a girt. Skirtings are measured superficially at such 
a thickness, as scribed or tongucd, as square or moulded, 
or rebated for base moulding, as the case may be. Rase 
and surbase, and indeed all other moulding which girds at 
four inches and above, should be taken superficially j and 
mouldings which are of less girt may be taken by the run 
if they be taken independently of the other work, or that 
to which they belong, at all. A moulding projecting from 
the face of the work to which it belongs may be assumed 
as independent of it ; whereas a receding one, if it be small, 
will merely add the character of moulded to the work, 
and if large will qualify all in immediate connection with 
it to be taken as a superficial quantity of moulding. AH 
circular work, or work which diverges from a straight line, 
is noted and charged proportionally to the additional la- 
bour and waste of stuff involved ; the shorter the radius 
of the arc, or quicker the sweep, the higher must be the 
proportioned charge. Things which have been bent to 
their fleeted form are less costly in proportion than those 
which must have been worked in the solid or glued up in 
thicknesses. 

Stairs are measured by the superficial foot, the length 
of one step being taken br the breadth of a step and riser, 
increased by once the thickness of the former for a quantity, 
and this multiplied by the number of steps there may be of 
the same kind; that is, when the steps are flyers ; for in 
winding steps the treads and risers are taken in separate 
dimensions, for greater accuracy. The thicknesses of the 
steps and risers are noted, as well as the mode in which 
they are worked; they have either roi 
ings, are housed into the string, or h 
the riser being mitred to the string or to 



The frame-work or bearers on which the stairs rest is in- Building, 
eluded with the stairs themselves. String-boards are taken w-y-*-' 
according to their thickness and the quantity of work on 
them ; the grooves or housings in them are numbered. 
The capping on a close siring is taken by the run ; but 
when the nosings of the steps are returned, the strings 
are said to be cut ; and if there are any cut and mitred 
blocks, they are numbered. Stair skirting is taken as 
raking and scribed, and as straight, circular, ramped, or 
wreathed, by the foot superficial ; wooden balusters are 
taken by the run, and the mortises or dovetails in which 
they are set are numbered | newels are taken by the run 
for the stuff and the fixing, and the turnings on them are 
id. Hand-rails are said to be merely rounded, or 
I ; they are measured by the running foot ; and a 
is kept up between the straight, the circular, 
the ramps, the wreaths, and the scroll ; nuts and screws 
in their joints are numbered. 

All sorts of framing, whether it be fixed or hung— all 
linings above three inches in width— all sorts of ledged 
work, such as plain doors and shutters, partitions in lofls 
and stables, bracketing, cradling. Sec. — must be measured 
superficially. All narrow linings, very narrow skirtings, 
staff beads, fillets, water trunks and spouts, legs, rails, 
and runners to dressers, grooving*, timings, reedings, cap- 
pings, &c. and any work on superficial quantities that 
does not pervade the whole, but is in itself peculiar, should 
be taken lineally, or by the running foot. Insulated parts, 
such as short, interrupted grooves, blocks, patents, brack- 
eta, trusses, cantilevers, holes, mortises for articles taken 
lineally, mitres to cornices, heads and feet to flutes and 
reeds, arc are numbered and charged at so much a 



Ironmongery goods employed by the joiner are mi 
under their different heads, and charged as fixed j that is, 
to the price of a lock is added a charge for the labour 
employed in fitting and fixing it, and whatever accessories 
it may have required which are not included in its own 
cost, such at screws, &c to a rim or dead lock. To the 
price of hinges, however, only the cost of screws should 
be added, as the fixing of them is usually included in hang- 
ing the work to which they are attached. 

The cost at which joiners' work can be executed can only 
be determined by calculation and observation. The cost of 
the materials employed may be readily determined by dis- 
secting a piece of work and reckoning its contents ; but the 
labour depends on so many contingencies, that very accu- 
rate observation indeed is necessary to determine the quan- 
tity that may have been required to produce a certain re- 
sult. In carpenters' work, the material forms the principal 
part of the charge ; but in joiners' work the materials are for 
the most part of far lets importance than the labour which 
has been expended on them. The stuff employed in a 
sash roust be costly indeed to amount to as much as the 
labour of making the sash ; whereas, in most doors, under 
ordinary circumstances, the materials may cost as much 
as the labour. 

Sawyer. — The labour of the sawyer is applied to the 
division of large pieces of timber or logs into forms and 
sizes to suit the purpose* of the carpenter and joiner. His 
working place is called a saw-pit, and his almost only im- 
portant tool a pit-saw. A cross-cut taw, axes, dogs, files, 
compasses, lines, lamp-black, black-lead, chalk, and a rule, 
arc all accessories which may be considered necessary to 
him. 

Unlike most other artificers, the sawyer can do abso- 
lutely nothing alone: sawyers are therefore always in 
puirs; one of the two stands on the work, and the other in 
the pit under it 

fully and firmly fixed on the pit, 
which are to be made in it, the U 



log or piece of timber being care- 
on the pit, and lined for the cuts 
in it, the top-man standing on it, 
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its end, a cut is 
holding the saw with hit two 
by the handle above, and the other in the tame n 
by the box handle below. The attention of the top-man 
it directed to keeping the taw in the direction of and out 
of winding with the line to be cut upon, and that of the 
pit-man to cut down in a truly vertical line. The taw 
being correctly entered, very little more is required than 
steadiness of hand and eye in keeping it correctly on 
throughout the whole length. It is the custom to project 
so much of the log over the first transverse bearer as can 
be done without rendering it liable to vibrate or be inse- 
cure; and when all the cuts proposed arc advanced up to 
that bearer, the end is slightly raised to allow the bearer 
to be passed out beyond the termination of the advanced 
cuts. The advantage of, or rather the necessity for, the 
movable handle at the lower end of the taw is now evi- 
dent, the top-man removing the taw readily from cut to cut 
from above, hit mate having merely to strike the wedge 
in the box one way or the other, to fix or loosen it. 

It is absolutely necessary that the top-man should stand 
in such a manner on the log or piece operated on, that a 
line down the centre of his body shall fall exactly upon 
the line of the cut he is to work on, and be as exactly per- 
pendicular to it and to the plane of the horizon. He must, 
therefore, when the cut it near the outer edge, be pro- 
vided with a board or plank, one end of which may rest on 
something firm at a short distance from the log, and the 
other on or against it, to put the outer foot on, and so keep 
himself in such a position that he may always, and with- 
out constraint, see his saw out of winding, and so that a 
spectator standing on the fore end of the pit may see the 
nw an imaginary line passing down the centre of the 
workman's body, and the line of the cut in exactly the 
same vertical plane. The labour of the top-sawyer should 
consist solely in lilting the saw up by the handle as high 
as his arms can carry it, and that of the pit-man in draw- 
ing it down with a slight pressure or tendency onward, 
sufficient to make it bite into the timber as much at hit 
strength will enable him to make it cut away. Die only 
assistance the pit-man should give in lifting the saw it in 
holding it buck that the teeth may not drag against the 
cut in the ascent; and all the top-man should do in cut- 
ting downward is to keep the teeth steadily and firmly in 
contact with the part to be eroded. Good workmen may 
work with a narrower or closer set to their saw than bad 
enes can, though the wider or more open set saw is more 
liable to make bad work. It works more slowly and con- 
sumes more stuff than the close set; but it it not to likely 
to hang in the cut with the unnecessary pushing up of the 
- and jerking down of the other, as if it were set 
A good top-man, nevcrtlielets, is of much 



Indeed 
satisfactorily with 
is always consii 



, though he be badly mated, than the con- 
the best possible pit-man could not work 
h a bad top-man, and therefore the latter 
the 



J; for though he can hardly hope to equal their 
effect, he may seek to approach it. 

Sawyers' work is valued at so much the hundred super- 
ficial feet; the sawing on a board or squared scantling 
being once its length, by a side and an edge, or half the 
amount of its four sides. In squared timber, however, it 
is generally valued at so much per load of fifty cubic feet, 
four cuts to the load, any cuts exceeding that number 
being paid for at so much per hundred feet; in tin's case 
the length of the cut by its depth givet the superficial 
quantity of sawing in it. Pieces again of determined and 
equal length and breadth, such as the deals and plunks 
commonly used for joiners' work in this country, admitting 
of a regulated scale, the sawing that may be required in 
them is valued at so much the dozen cuts. 

Modeller. — The modeller copies, in a solid material, the 
drawings of designs which may have been prepared for 
enrichments, in whatever material they arc to be cast, 
whether in platter, in metals, or in composition of any 
kind, for the plasterer, smith, or decorator. The model is 
made in a finely tempered and plastic clay, or in wax ; and 
the modeller works with his fingers, assisted by a few ivory 
or bone tools for finishing off neatly and sharply, and for 
working in ports which he cannot reach with his fingers. 
He is generally the best workman who can do most to- 
wards producing the required forms with his fingers un- 
assisted by artificial tools, as a greater degree of ease and 
freedom almost always results from the use of the hands 
alone. The model being completed, it is moulded, that 
is, moulds are made fitting it exactly in every part, and 
fitting exactly to each other at the edges, and in these, 
casts arc made to any extent that may be required. 

The modeller having some pretensions to be considered 
an artist rather than a mere artificer, he is for the most 
part paid according to his merits as such, rather than for 
so much time, according to the ordinary mode of deter- 
mining the value of artificers' works. 

(Yirrrr and Gibter. — The carver it strictly an it 
dent artist, whose business it is to cut ornaments i 
richnients in solid and durable material, such as wc 
stone, so that, like the modeller, he must be paid 
ing to the taste and power he may exhibit in his 
rather than as a common artificer. Carving has, hi 
been in a great measure superseded by modelling and 
costing, so that the carver is hardly known in economic 
building except in connection with the gilder, (jilding 
may indeed be applied to eastings as well as to carvings; 
but the former being, almost as a matter of course, les* 
sharp und Spirited in their flexures and details, at well as 
lets firm in substance than the latter, castings can less bear 
to be further subdued by the application of foreign matters 
to their surfaces than carvings may. 

Gilding is the application of gold leaf to surfaces, which 
require, however, to be previously prc[>arcd for its rccep- 



luepcn- 
md en- 
wd and 
accord- 
works, 
jwever, 



and on him 



devolves the care of sharpening and setting the saw, Ac. 
In the operations of the carpenter and joiner much de- 
pends on the manner in which the sawyers have perform- 



sawyers have perform- 
ed their part. The beat work on the part of the carpenter 
cannot retrieve the radical defects in his materials from 
bad sawing; and although the joiner need not allow his 
work to suffer, bad sawing causes him great loss of stuff 
and immense additional and otherwise unnecessary labour. 
Hanks or boards, anil scantlings, on coming from the saw- 
pit, should be as straight and true in every particular, ex- 
cept mere smoothness of surface, as if they hud been tried 
up on the joiner's bench ; and good workmen actually pro- 
duce them to. Saw-mills, too, by the truth and beauty 
with which they operate, show the sawyer what may bo 



The work is first primed with a solut 
I oil and carbonate of lead, and then « 
a fine glutinous composition called gold size, on which, 
when it is nearly dry, the gold leaf is laid in narrow slips 
with a fine bru»fi, MM pressed down with a piece of cotton 



wool held in the finger*. As the slips must be 
overlap each other slightly, to insure the complete i 
ing of the whole surface, the loose edges will remain un- 
attached : these arc readily struck off with u large table 
or camel-hair brush, fitted for the purpose : and the joints, 
if the work be dexterously executed, will be invisible. 
This it called oil gilding, and it is by far the best fitted 
fur the enrichment of surfaces in architecture, because it 
is durable, and is easily cleaned, and does not destroy or 
derange the forms under it so much as burnished gilding 
docs. This latter requires the work to be covered with 
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various lamina; of gluten, plaster, and bole, which last i* 
' mixed with gold sire, to procure the adhesion of the leaf. 
The roost durable mode of gilding metals in common use 
it by amalgamation. 

The surface* generally operated on by the gilder are so 
diverse, that the real value of his work can be determined 
satisfactorily only by taking his time and the materials 
employed and consumed in executing a piece of work. 

PtumUr.— Lead, as the name imports, is the material 
in and with which the plumber operates. The previous 
preparation, casting and milling ol lead into sheeta, pipes, 
Ac. and the composition and uses of solder, will be found 
described under the head Plumbery. 

The principal operations of the plumber arc directed to 
the covering of roofs and flats, laying gutters, covering 
hips, ridges, and valleys, fixing water trunks, making cis- 
terns and reservoirs, and laying on the requisite pipes and 
cocks to them, fixing water-closet apparatus, setting up 
pumps, and applying indeed all the hydraulic machinery 
required in economic building. His tools are knives, chisels, 
and gouges for cutting anil trimming, rasps or files and 
planes for fitting and jointing, a dressing and flatting tool 
for the purposes its name expresses, iron hummers and 
len mallets for driving and fixing, ladles in which to 
solder, grozing irons to assist in soldering, a hand- 
i or stove which may be conveniently moved from 
_J to place, for melting solder and heating the groring 
irons, a stock and bits for boring holes, and a rule, com- 
passes, lines and chalk for setting out and marking, together 
with weighing apparatus, as the quantities of most of the 
materials used by the plumber must be either proved or 
determined by weight. A plumber is always attended by 
a labourer, who does the more laborious work of carrying 
the materials from place to place, helps to move them 
when they are under operation, melts the solder and heats 
tin' grozing irons, attends to hold the one or the other, as 
neither may be set down or put out of hand when in use, 
and assists in some of the minor and coarser operations*- 
In boarding roofs, flats, and gutters for lead, clasp-nails 
or flooring brads should be used; and the first care of the 
plumber should be to punch them all in from an eighth to 
a quarter of an inch below the surface, and stop the holes 
carefully and completely with putty, or a chemical process 
will ensue on the slightest access of moisture if the iron 
heads of the nails come in contact with the lead, and the lat- 
ter will, in the course of no long period, be completely perfo- 
rated over every one of them. Neither should lead in sur- 
faces of any extent be soldered, or in any manner fastened 
at the edges, without being turned up so as to make suffi- 
cient allowance for the expansion ami contraction which 
it is constantly undergoing during the various changes in 
the temperature of the atmosphere. It may be taken, in- 
deed, as a general rule, that solder should be dispensed 
with as much us possible. Like glue to the joiner, it is 
indispensable in many cases; but like glue also, it is in 
common practice made to cover many defects, and much 
bad work, that ought not to exist. 

Sheet lead, whether cast or milled, is supplied of va- 
rious weight or thickness; and it is always described as 
of such a weight in pounds to the superficial foot. This 
varies from lour to ten or twelve, so that the weight to 
the foot being ascertained, the whole weight of an 
tity of the some thickness may l>e determined by 

There are very few purposes, indeed, in build- 



pound lead need not be objected to. Cast lead is to be Building, 
preferred for the former purposes, because its surface is v 
harder, and it is somewhat less susceptible of meteoric 
vicissitudes than milled ; but the latter bends better, and, 
presenting a neater Bppearance, may be preferred for hips, 
ridges, flushings, &c. As the sheets are generally made 
of limited length and breadth, the cast being about six- 
teen or eighteen feet, and the milled from the latter di- 
mension to twenty-five feet in length, and the one and 
the other seldom exceeding six feet wide, to avoid solder- 
ing, the lateral joints are made on rolls, and longitudinally 
in falls or drips. A roll is a piece of wood made about 
two inches thick and two or three inches wide. 



on one edge, and fixed with that edge uppermost, so as to 
come a few inches within the width of a sheet of lead, 
that the edges may be turned up and folded round and 
over it, being lapped by. or lapping the similar edge of the 
adjoining sheet, (Fig. $7.) Lead sufficiently stout, dressed 
neatly and closely down to the boards under it, and over 
the rolls at its edges, will require no fastening of any kind, 
unless it lie on a very inclined plane, and have no stop be- 
low. Hulls occur for the most part in roofs and flats, and 
drips principally in gutters. The drip is formed in the 
first instance by the carpenter in laying the gutter boards 
according to an arrangement with the plumber. It is a 
difference made in the height of the gutter of about three 
inches, where one sheet terminates in length, and meets 
another in continuation. The end of the lower is turned 
up against the drip, and that of the upper is dressed 
down over it, so as effectually to prevent water from driv- 
ing under it. (J utters should have a current of at least 
a quarter of an inch to the foot, and in flats it should not 
be much less; ends and sides which are against a wall 
should turn up against it from five to seven inches, ac- 
cording to the circumstances ; and the turning up under 
the slates, tiles, or other roof covering, to a gutter, should 
be to the level of that against the wall at the least. The 
turning up against the wall should be covered by a flash- 
ing. This is a piece of lead let into one of the joints of 
the wall above the edge of the gutter lead, and dressed 
neatly down over, to prevent water from getting in behind 
it. (Fig. 36.) Lead on ridges and hips not being in suffi- 
cient masses to be secured by its own weight, roust be se- 
cured by nails. 

In making cisterns and reservoirs, unless they be cast, 
the sheets of lead must of necessity be joined by solder- 
ing; but the water they are intended to contain protects 
the lead from the frequent and sudden changes it it in 
the other more exposed situations subjected to. 

Water trunks and pipes are made of a certain number 
of pounds weight to the yard ii> length, to every variety 
of bore or calibre that can be required. Water trunks or 
pipes are fitted with large case heads above, to receive 
the water from the gutter spouts, and with shoes to de- 
liver the water below ; they are fixed or attached to the 
walls of buildings with flanches of lead, which are secured 
by means of spike nails. Service and waste pipes to cis- 
terns, &c. arc generally supported and attached by means 
of iron holdfasts. 

Plumbers' work is for the most part estimated by the 



ing, in which lead of less than six pounds to the foot 
should be used, anil very few in which the weight need 
to exceed ten. For rools, flats, and gutters, under or- 
dinary circumstances, eight-pounds leud is a very fair 
and sufficient average ; for hips and ridges, lead of six 
pounds to the foot it thick enough ; and for flashings five- 




of lead consumed may be determined, whether it be in 
sheets or in pipes ; the weight per superficial foot of the 
one, and per lineal foot or yard of the other, being known, 



and it is always ascertainable, the dimensions of the vari- 
ous parts or portions of the work readily give the total 
amount in hundredweighu or tons. The waste of lead 
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for tare and the 
ratus, 

grates, traps. 



Building, in working is very trifling, as cutting* all go to the 
VV ing pot again with little or no loss but that of refou 

or casting ; and even old lead is taken by the lead mer- 
for new, at a very trifling allowance 
: of re-working. Water closet appo- 
ses, washers, valves, bells, 
, *c. can all readily be counted and 
to their sizes and peculiarities; and so 
s joints in pipes, and attachments 
of cocks, Ac to the pipes, which must also be taken in 
addition to the articles themselves. The prices of all 
these goods, from the sheets of lead and the pipes, to the 
smallest articles used by the plumber, may be ascertained 
from the wholesale merchants and manufacturers ; an ad- 
dition of thirty per cent, to these prime costs will, under 
ordinary circumstances, afford the builder or tradesman 
an ample profit, and payment, with sufficient profit on 
them also, for labour, solder, and nails, excepting cost of 
carriage, and any other contingent expense, which must 
be added to the gross. The materials may, however, be 
taken with a recognized profit added to the prime costs 
and the actual labour expended ; and solder and nails work- 
ed up may be reckoned from observation, or account kept 
of the workmen's time, &c 

These things are mentioned more particularly, because 
a nefarious custom has obtained in this country, and is 
still allowed to a very great extent, by which the plumber 
is permitted to take not only an extortionate profit on his 
goods, but actually to charge twice for labour and the ac- 
cessories. There is nothing more common than to find in 
a plumber's account a charge for lead (meaning sheet-lead) 
and labour, at so much per hundredweight, — charges for 
pipe of a certain bore or diameter at so much per foot, — for 
so many joints in pipe of such a size, — that is, for the labour 
and solder consumed and expended in making them, — and 
so on through all sorts of things, the account winding up 
at length, or being interspersed from time to time, with 
so many pounds or hundredweights of solder, and so many 
days' work of plumber and labourer I The now prevalent 
custom of artificers' work being done by general builders 
by tender and contract, has considerably lessened the in- 
jury to the public from this abuse, and proved it to be 
really so by the moderate profits the same men will con- 
tent themselves with if they make a tender, who would 
persist in charging at the old rate if they were instructed 
to do the work without being bound by a contract. Such 
too is the effect of custom on the courts of justice in 
England, that the abuse referred to has been protected by 
them, and probably would be so still, because it was the 
custom and had been allowed ! 

Smi/h and Founder. — The goods supplied by the smith 
arc charged by the pound according to the quantity of 
labour on them, and the founder has generally an average 
charge for iron castings at so much per hundredweight or 
per ton. The working up or fitting and fixing of iron-work 
devolves for the most part on the carpenter in whose 
favour it is taken, generally however, in combination with 
some of his own peculiar works. 

Glazier. — The business of the glazier may be confined 
to the mere fitting and setting of glass ; even the cutting of 
the plates up into squares being generally an independent 
art, requiring a degree of tact and judgment not neccs- 
wiilding artificer. (See the arti- 
lass. Manufacture of, and Glass-Cctttko.) The 
glazier is supplied with a diamond cutting tool, laths or 
straight-edges of various lengths, a square, a glazing-knife, 
a hacking-knife, hammer, duster, sash-tool, and rule ; and 
his materials are simply glass, putty, and priming or paint. 
The glass ia supplied by the glass-cutter in 
, of the sizes an 



The putty is made by the 
r, ot fine clean powdered 
oil, well mixed and conv 
ce of dough No 
is likely to'be 



work to be 
glazier himself or by a 
chalk or whitening, and 
bined, and kneaded to 
putty should be made at 

up in the course of a day, as, the oU drying out, it 1 
hard and partially set, and is therefore less 
its purposes. Priming is a thin solution of white, with a 
little red, lead in linseed oil. When the sashes come to 
the glazier from the joiner, they have been fitted into their 
places, and only require to be glazed before tbey may be 
permanently set or hung. Supposing that no preliminary 
process is required, such as stopping (the result of bad 
joiner's work) and knotting (and knotty stuff should not 
be admitted in sashes), the sashes require to be primed. 
The priming is laid on every part of the sash except the 
outer edges of the styles and of the bottom and top rails, 
with the sash tool or painting brush, that is, if the sashes 
are intended to be painted ; for if not, the rebates only must 
be primed. The object of this is to prepare the material 
of which the sash is composed for the reception of the putty, 
which would not otherwise attach itself so readily as it does 
af ter this preparation. The priming being sufficiently dry, 
the workman cuts the panes of glass down into their places, 
making every one fall readily into the rebates without bind- 
ing in any part ; indeed the glass should fit so nicely as not 
to touch the wood with its edges any where, and yet hard- 
ly allow a fine point to pass between it and the sash-bar or 
rebate, the object being to encase it completely in putty, 
and yet that the putty should not be in greater quantity 
than is absolutely necessary. The glass being fitted or 
cut down, the workman takes the glazing-knife in his right 
hand, and a lump of putty in the palm of his left, the sash 
being laid on its face, that is, with the rebates upward, be- 
fore him ; with the knife he lays a complete bedding of 
putty on the returning narrow stops of the rebates, all 
round to every pane. This being done, the panes of glass 
4tre put in on it as they have been fitted, and every one 
is carefully rubbed down with the fingers, forcing the putty 
out below and around the edges of the glass, until they are 
nearly brought into contact with the wood or other mate- 
rial of the sash. The rebates are then filled in with putty 
behind, the mass forming exactly a right-angled triangle, 
its base being the extent of the stop of the rebate, and its 
perpendicular the depth from the glass to the outer edge 
of the rebate ; the third side at hypothenuse is neatly 
smoothed off, and the sash being then turned on its edge 
and held uprightly by the left hand, the protruded putty 
of the bedding is struck off with the knife, and the section 
of it neatly drawn. The sashes are now deposited on their 
faces, to allow the putty to set, and then they may be hung 
and painted. To very large squares, and to plate-glass, 
small tucks or spuds are used ; but it is much better to do 
without them U prudence will permit it. 

Lead-work, as it is termed, is the glazing of frames rather 
than of sashes with small squares or quarries of glass, 
which are held together by reticulations of lead ; and 
these are secured to stout metal bars, which are fixed to 
the window frames. The leaden reticulating bars are 



grooved on their edges to receive the quarries, and are 
tied by means of leaden ribands or wires to the saddle 
bars, which, in their turn, are affixed to the stouter bars 
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Building, noted according to iu magnitude. Common window glass 
V "^"Y~-' is divided into best, seconds, and thirds, and is charged 
higher as the panes increase in size, because for large 
panes the table cuts to waste more than in cutting small 
ones. In ordinary practice, panes containing tiro super- 
ficial feet and under arc classed together ; then from two 
feet to two feet sis inches, and so on ; and according to 
the quality of the article. Flatting, bending, grinding, 
staining, &c are all subjects of separate and independent 
charge. 

Lead lights are taken by the superficies generally of a 
hundred feet, lead and glass being included in the same 
charge, which, however, depends on the size of the quar- 
ries. Stay and saddle bars are taken separately, accord- 
ing to their number and magnitude. 

Painter. — The processes of economical painting will be 
found described in an article under the bead Painting. 
The real object of painting is to protect wood, metals, 
and stuccoes from being readily acted 
phere, by covering their surfaces with 

' i of resisting it. A continued succession of 
" dryness, and^of heat and cold, soon effects the 

metals" used for economical purposes, and destroys the 
generality of stuccoes if their surfaces be exposed naked- 
ly to it. A solution of ceruse or white lead in linseed oil 
spread over them prevents these injuries in a great mea- 
sure, and for a considerable period of time ; and as the 
application of such an unction can be repeated without 
much trouble or expense as often as occasion may require, 
it may be said to furnish a protection against the cited 
contingencies. In addition to the utility of [tainting, it is 
also available as an ornament, by bringing disagreeably or 
diversely coloured surfaces to a pleasing and uniform tint, 
or by diversifying a disagreeable monotony of tint, to suit 
the taste and fancy ; and this is done in a great measure 
by tin- addition of various pigments to the solution before 
mentioned. 

The painter works with hog*g bristle brushes of various 
sizes, which, with the exception of pots to hold his colours, 
a grinding stone and grinder or muller for grinding or tri- 
turating them, a pallet and a pallet knife, are almost his 
only implements. His materials are comparatively few also; 
but for some purposes these require a great variety of in- 
gredients, the preparation and combination of which, how- 
ever, devolves principally on the manufacturer or colour- 
man, and not on the painter himself. 

The first thing the workman has to attend to in paint- 
ing wood-work, is to prepare its surface for the reception 
of paint, by counteracting the effect of anything that may 
tend to prevent it from becoming identified with the ma- 
terial. Thus, in painting pine woods of any kind, the resin 
contained in the knots which appear on the surface must 
be neutralized, or a blemish will appear in the finished 
work over every resinous part. - Inequalities or uneven- 
nesses of surface, too, must be reduced with sand-paper 
or pumice-stone, or made up with putt}'. Tin- necessary 
proccss for killing knots, just referred to, will generally 
leave a film, which must be rubbed down ; and the heads of 
nails and brads having been punched in, will present in- 
dentations, which should be stopped. In painting or lay- 
ing on the colour, the brush must be constantly at right 
angles to the face of the work, only the ends of the hairs, 
in fact, touching it, for in this manner the paint is at the 
same time forced into the pores of the wood and distri- 
buted equally over the surface ; for if the brush be held 
obliquely to the work, it will leave the paint in thick 



a fresh supply into the pot, and the surface will be daub- Bulb 
ed but not painted. Painting, when properly executed, 
will not present a shining, smooth, and glossy appearance, 
as if it formed a film or skin, but will show a fine and re* 
gular grain, as if the surface were natupal, or hud received 
a mere stain without destroying the original texture. Imi- 
tative grainings, however, and the varnishes which are 
intended to protect them, and make them bear out, neces- 
sarily produce a new and artificial texture ; and for this 
reason they are all to a greater or less extent disagreeable, 
how well soever the imitations may be effected. 

As it must be presumed that all the wood submitted to 
the operations of the painter, which has passed through the 
hands of the joiner, was already well seasoned and properly 
dry, it is only necessary to say generally, that work should 
be free from moisture of any and every kind before paint is 



be free from moisture of any and every kind before paint is 
applied to it, or it will at the least prove useless, and pro- 
bably injurious rather than beneficial. This remark ap- 
plies alike to wood and to plastered work, both internal 
and external ; that is, whether they be subjected to the 



more violent changes of the weather or not. Damp 
moisture in woods, and stopped in or covered up with paint, 
will, under ordinary circumstances, tend to their destruc- 
tion ; and in stuccoes it will spoil the paint, and most pro- 
bably injure the plastering itself too. 

Painters' work, on extended surfaces, is valued by the 
yard superficial, according to the number of coats, or the 
number of times the paint has been applied to the surface, 
and to the manner in which, and matter with which, it is 
finished. On skirtings, surbases, narrow cornices, reveals, 
•ingle mouldings, sills, string courses, &c. it is measured 
by the foot run ; sash-frames and the squares or panes of 
sashes arc numbered, the latter by the dozen ; and so arc 
other things which do not readily admit of being measur- 
ed. Rich cornices, expensive imitations, Sec. are taken by 
the foot superficial . and preparations before the work can 
be commenced are most fairly charged for by the time they 
occupy and the materials they consume. The work is ta- 
ken as one, two, three, four, or more times in oil, common 
colour ; or so many times finished of a certain colour that 
is more expensive than what is called common ; or as so 
many times, and flatted of such a colour, the flatting being 
an extra coat; or as painted so many times, and grained 
and varnished. Common colours are those which are pro- 
duced by the addition of lamp-black, red-lead, or any of 
the common ochres to white-lead and oil ; blues, greens, 
rich reds, pinks, and yellows, Arc. being more costly, arc 
taken as such. Unnattcd white is a common colour; 
flatted, it classes with the rich colours. If the same sur- 
face be painted of two different tints, it is said to be in 
party colours, and an allowance is made in the price for the 
additional trouble of finishing in that manner. Carved 
mouldings and other enrichments having to be picked in 
with a pencil or small brush, that the quirks, Ac. be not 
choked up, must be taken extra, by the run or by num- 
ber ; and if the picking in be in party colours, the labour 
is necessarily greater than if the work be plain. 

What is termed decorating, is divided between the 
painter and the paper-hanger. Decorations must neces- 
sarily depend upon the taste and skill required or employ- 
ed in producing them ; and the remuneration must also of 
course be contingent. Decorative papers are paid for by 
the piece or yard, a piece being made in this country- 
twelve yards long and twenty inches wide, and the hang- 
ing is charged at so much the piece. Borders arc charged 
by the yard for the material, and by the dozen for bang- 
ing. Sizing and otherwise preparing the walls are con- 
sidered extra to the charges for hanging. (h. h.) 
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BUILTII, or Bualtii, a market-town in tlie county of 
Brecknock, in South Wales, 177 mile* from London. It 
has little trade, and only b small market on Saturday. The 
inhabitant* amounted in 1901 to 077, in 1811 to 815, and 
in 1821 to 946. , 

BUKHAHIA, Bukhara, or Bockhaha, an extensive 
region of Alia, in Usbeck or Independent Tartary. We have 
no data to define the exact limits of this country, which vary 
in extent, as in most Asiatic states, according in its power. 
The habitable part or the country is small in proportion 
to the desert by which it is mostly surrounded, and which 
may be considered as in a great measure its boundary. It 
is divided in this manner irom Khyvah or Khaurezm on 
the west and north-west; to the north and north-west 
stretch vast tracts of desert, thinly sprinkled with the tents 
of the Toorkoman and other barbarous tribes, and only 
interrupted by the Jaxartes or Sihoon ; upon the east it 
is bounded by Kokaun or Ferghanah, and Hissar; and 
the Oxus, with the mountains from which it flows, may be 
said to form a rude boundary to ihe south. The country 
extends, according to the best estimate that can be ob- 
tained, about seven hundred miles from north to south, 
and three hundred and fifty from east to west. Rut wc 
are greatly in want of accurate information concerning its 
extent, and, according to the different theories of geogra- 
phers, large districts are either withdrawn from or annex- 
ed to it. Wc know but little of the nature of the country, 
further than that a great part of it is a flat and sandy de- 
sert, though it contains large tracts which are fertile and 
well cultivated. It is watered by the Sihoon or Jaxartes 
on the north, and by the Amu or Uxus on the south ; and 
there is a vague report that a lake called Taran lies in 
the central districts. The country near the city of Buk- 
haria is described as in a high state of cultivation, and 
thickly studdi'd with well-inhabited villages for forty miles 
around. Beyond the circle of cultivation commences an 
arid desert, which surrounds on every side the fertile spot 
in which Bukharia is situuted. Towards the south-east, 
as the country approaches the great Himalaya range, and 
the sources of the two great rivers between which it lies, 
it is rugged and mountainous. T'raser, who during his 
residence in Persia collected the most satisfactory and 
recent information which we possess respecting Bukha- 
ria, mentions that in this quarter there is a mountain 
abounding in gold, which being washed down by the tor- 
rents, U intercepted along with the sand by means of 
sheep-skins placed in the water; the metal is extracted 
by amalgamation with quicksilver, which is evaporated by 
heat, leaving the gold in a pure state. Silver is also found, 
but in what manner is not known. Many other valuable 
products are enumerated, among which arc rubies, lapis 
lazuli, and marble. About a hundred and fifty miles due 
cast from the city of Bukharia lies the celebrated city of 
Samarcand, now presenting a heap of ruins. The first two 
days' journey is, for about sixty miles, through a succession 
of villages, gardens, and cultivation, to Karmiua, a large 
and populous village; the third to Zca-o-Deen, a village; 
the fourth to Khet-e-Courgam, a considerable town ; the 
fifth to Samarcand. Four days' journey south-east of Buk- 
haria is the district and town of Karchec, of no great mag- 
nitude, and deficient in water. The country around pro- 
duces little else than wheat and barley. About a hundred 
miles east of the capital, and separated from the open 
country by a chain of low hills, lies the town of Klieish 
Sheher-e-Subz. This district is said to be blessed with 
a fine climate and an abundant supply of water. It 



nt supply 

verdant and richly wooded, interspersed with valleys that 

uin, and i" 



yield abundantly fruits and grain, and it contains many 
flourishing villages. The town of Kheish, which contains 
from twenty to thirty ' 
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rounded with fine gardens, displays, along with its environs, Bukhari*. 
a beautiful combination of wood, water, and mountain y""-' 
scenery. The chief of this district is said to be only no- 
minally dependent on Bukharia, to whose sovereign all 
the allegiance that he owes is to furnish a contingent of 
troops in case of need. There arc several other districts 
nominally dependent on the sovereign of Bukharia ; name- 
ly, the district of Ooratuppeh, eleven days' journey or 
three hundred and thirty miles east-north-east of Bukha- 
ria ; and the district of' Hissar at the same distance, in 
a direction east-south-cast. It is described as fertile and 
well watered ; and its chief town, Dch No, is large and 
populous. 

Bukharia being an elevated tabic land, its climate is mo- 
dified by the height of the ground ; and in winter the cold 
is severe. The rivers are frozen over, and remain in that 
condition for about three months ; and even the great Oxus 
is passable for caravans. During all this period the wind 
is dry and piercingly cold, and the ground is covered with 
snow. Light rains are common during the three months 
of spring, every three or four days, from the west- In sum- 
mer the wind generally blows from tin north-west, and is 
frequently scorching, especially during the first two months 
of summer. Bukharia is without the range of the tropi- 
cal rains, but there are light showers in summer; and in 
autumn heavy rains set in from the west. 

Such parts of the country as are not desert are fertile, 
and yield two crops in the year, one in spring, the other 
in autumn. The spring crop consists of a species of wheat 
and barley, jowarree, and various other grains; cotton, 
madder, with sweet and water melons, cucumbers, &c. 
The autumn crop consists of another species of wheat and 
barley, which are chiefly reaped at this season, and a little 
jowarree. Besides the moisture derived from the hea- 
vens, the fields in the spring are watered from wells by 
means of Persian wheels ; and during the autumn by water- 
courses, which are supplied by embanking the streams of 
rivers. Bukharia yields a variety of excellent fruits such 
as applet, pears, quinces, plums, peaches, apricots, cherries, 
figs, pomegranates, mulberries, grapes, melons, &c. The 
musk melons especially are mentioned as remarkable for 
size and flavour, often weighing twenty pounds, and being 
fresh and good for eight months in the year. 

'I he population of Bukharia consists of the Oosbecks or 
Usbecks, a Tartar tribe ; the Taujiks, a race widely diffus- 
ed over all those countries; and the Toorkomans, of vari- 
ous tribes. Of these the Usbecks are by far the most nu- 
merous, in the towns and villages as well as in the tents 
of the desert. They are for the most part of a short and 
stout make, their complexion is clear and ruddy, with the 
hair thick and the beard thin, a broad forehead, high check 
bones, and small eyes. Their dress consists in summer of 
a cotton shirt ami drawers, und in winter of a woollen 
shirt, over which they throw a silk or woollen wrapping 
gown, tied round die waist with a girdle. In cold weather 
they wrap themselves in sheep-skin, or in a coat of thick 
felt. In summer they wear a painted cap of silk ; in win- 
ter one of broad cloth lined with fur. Bandages of cloth 
are rolled round the legs instead of stockings, and boots 
are in general use. The women wear a pair of trousers 
and shift of silk or cotton, and over this is thrown a robe 
like that of the men ; the dress of both sexes being very 
similar. The Usbecks who dwell in the tents live in parties 
of from two hundred to a thousand families ; each of these 
tribes has a ruler or chief, eh.isen by common consent, 
who adjusts all disputes, and acts in tile capacity of judge. 
In serious matters, two or three chiefs are called to decide; 
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if they cannot agTee, they refer the matter to the cau- 
an officer appointed by the king, and held in , 
The chief or the beg collects the I 
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Bukharia. he pay* to the king's officer or aumil, who is sent to him 
to receive the sheep, camels, oxen, or other animal* that 
are clue, in the proportion of one in forty, from the flocks 
or herds of the de*ert ; a price i* then fixed on them, 
which is paid in money to the king's officer. All these 
tribes arc in perfect subjection to the king, who discou- 
rages the confederacy of large tribes, and even directly 
prevents it. In the towns the women never appear with- 
out veils ; but among the wandering tribes they have no 
such concealment, and with their faces uncovered they 
carry on all their usual domestic occupations of working, 
making clothes, cooking, carrying water, Ac. Fraser, dur- 
ing his residence in Persia, received from all those with 
whom he conversed, very favourable impressions of the 
Usbcck* of Bukharia. They are said, he observes, " to be 
honest, just, sincere, good tempered, generally well dis- 
posed, and by no means cither cruel or treacherous ;" to 
be less given to quarrels and murderous revenge than their 
neighbours, less stained with foul crimes and profligacy, 
to be hospitable and kind ; and the same traveller adds, 
" from what I have heard, strangers, after passing through 
the dangers of their frontier, would probably be well treat- 
ed, and secure." Several facts, however, which are stated by 
Mr Fraser do not certainly agree with this favourable cha- 
racter. Among these he relates an adventure of a native 
of Kabooshan who went to Bukharia on business, and who, 
being suspected by the king, was called before him and 
questioned; but attempting to disguise his real charac- 
ter, he was seized as an impostor, and thrown into prison, 
where he was nearly starved to death, and was at last 
taken out and sold in the public market as a slave. He 
retained his clothes, in which he had sewed a sum of money, 
with which he afterwards purchased his freedom, and rc- 
I to his own country, where he told the story to Mr 
With regard also to the purity of their morals, 
, who had good opportunities of knowing, 
that the most odious vices were practised, 
more openly than in Persia. To Europeans all ac- 
to these countries is denied by the intolerance of the 
people, who would insult them, and probably put them to 
death, or sell them for slaves. They evince the same 
hatred of the Mahommedans who diner from them ; and 
they ore at constant war with the Sheahs (they themselves 
being zealous Soonies), whom they make no scruple, and 
even think it praiseworthy, to sell for slaves. The Us- 
bccks, true to their Tartar origin, delight in war, and pride 
themselves in being the bravest and most robust of the 
Tartar race. Some say they are fond of horse flesh ; but 
this is denied. There is no doubt, however, of their fond- 
ness for the national drink, called kimmiz, an intoxicating 
liquor prepared from marc's milk by shaking it violently 
in a skin for several hours. They are also fond of tea. 
They arc patient of hunger, thirst, and fatigue, and are re- 
nowned for their activity in predatory war. 

Of the Taujiks the origin is not known. They arc 
widely diffused, however, over all the countries of the 
East, and are generally distinguished from the various 
races of Tartars by their commercial, industrious, and pa- 
cific habits, and by their residence in cities and in fixed 
habitations rather than in tents. The Taujiks are all en- 
gaged in commerce, being either merchants, tradesmen, 
or mechanics ; but they arc described as being dissolute and 
corrupt. They bear a small proportion in Bukharia to the 
L'sbecks, from whom they differ in appearance and fea- 
tures, being of ordinary sUiturc, and fair complexion, with 
black expressive eyes, a hawk nose, well-shaped face, fine 
black hair, and thick beards. The Toorkomans, who are 
; Tartar*, ferocious and warlike in 



and the fertile spots scattered throughout the desert ; Bukharia. 
but they are also to be found in greater or smaller num- _ ' - 
bers all over the more fruitful and well-watered country 
to the south and south-east of Bukharia. 

The government of this country, as of most countries 
in Asia, is a despotic monarchy, in which the king is per- 
fectly absolute, the fountain of all authority and power. 
The ulemah and heads of religion alone have influence to 
control him; and these the present monarch. Shah Hyder, 
has brought under his power, and he has even put some 
of the most highly esteemed among them to death without 
the smallest disturbance. They hold, however, the first 
rank in the state. One class of these priests claim their 
descent from the caliph Abubekr, and are accounted the 
greatest among these holy personages ; while they derive 
so much weight from their wealth and their extensive pos- 

der- 




jesty's right 
the chief 



or priestly order. The 



able cha- the army, only occupy the second rank 

Pa native sitting on his left hand ; and the first of 

and who, mandcr-in-chicf, followed by his officers i 

him and ranks. Then come the civil functionarie 



and divided into a variety of tribes, form a very scattered 
population. They inhabit chiefly the banks of the Oxus, 
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; and after him come 
with the rest of the ulemah 
belonging to 
we the king, 
of them is the corn- 
officers in their i 
Then come the civil' functionaries and < 
slaves, according to their offices. The king's treasurer, 
who has the highest rank of any civil officer, stand* always 
in front of the throne. In its arrangements the court is 
said to resemble that of Afghanistan, but to be far more 
splendid, the officers wearing rich gold brocade, and em- 
broidered broad-cloth dresses, but no jewels. 

Bukharia and the cultivated country around is divided 
into seven districts, each district containing many villages, 
and each village having its separate system of government. 
The chief authority in the district is in the elder or pre- 
sident, chosen by the inhabitants for his respectability, 
wisdom, and learning. His office is permanent, and in- 
deed is commonly hereditary. His business is to decide 
in all disputes, to collect the revenue, and to levy the mi- 
litia; ana he is aided in these matters by inferior officers, 
chosen, as he is himself, by the people. The sovereign of 
the country is, however, the chief judge ; and when he at- 
tends to his duties, and dispenses justice with, impartiality, 
his example is copied in all the other departments of his 
government, and there is less occasion to employ dele- 
gate* of high rank. But all depend* on the personal cha- 
racter of the king, and when he i* negligent and corrupt, 
similar evils run through every branch of the public ad- 
ministration. In these rude and lawless countries life 
and property are not secured, as in Euro|>c, by permanent 
institutions ; the inclinations and passions of the monarch 
form the only rule of his conduct ; and where the people 
arc not plundered and oppressed, they owe this immunity 
from outrage, not to the protection of fixed laws, but to 
the gracious disposition* of the reigning sovereign. 

The public revenue arises from a tax on land, which 
amounts to a tithe of the produce ; a lax of one fortieth on 
flocks, money, and other movables; and a custom duty, 
which amounts to a fortieth, on the entrance and exit of 
all goods. There is a capitation tax also on all inhabitants 
who are not of the Mahommedan faith, of from *ixj>encc to 
two shillings a head. Of the amount of the revenue de- 
d from these various sources we have no account that 
be depended on. It is expended by the king in the 
of the army, on the priesthood, in< ' 
to religious, charitable, and learned 
tions, and all other contiii| 
are supplied 
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Bukharia. rious accounts are given of the military establishment of to India. These horses of Bukharia, though they are Bokharis. 

~" ' Bukharia, and of the number of the troops. By some strong, and well enough suited to the country, are far in- 
writers they have been estimated at a hundred thousand, ferior to the Persian and Toorkoman breeds. They have 
by others so low as thirty thousand ; but this discrepancy a very large and powerful breed of asses, which are great- 
may be accounted for by supposing the one number to apply ly valued for the road. The currency of this country 
to the troops which may be called out in cases of emer- consists of tillas, a gold coin worth ten shillings and six- 
penry, and the other to the troops which are kept always pence, and of tengehs, a silver coin, value sixpence. Bills 
in readiness. The artny consists entirely of cavalry, who of exchange are not common, nor are they well under- 
are armed with a very long lance, a sword, and a shield : stood ; and when an order is given by a merchant or his 
a certain number, probably a third, have matchlocks; and agent at a distant place, a rate of exchange is exacted of 
they all wear long knives and daggers at the waist. from twenty to twenty.five per cent. 

Bukharia is an entrepot of the general trade which is Bukharia was known to the ancients under the name 
carried on between the east and the west of Asia ; and as of Sogdiana ; and was too far removed to the east ever to 
it enjoys peace and security under the equitable admin is- be brought under the wide-spreading dominion of Rome, 
tration of its present monarch, Shah Hyder, its trade is But it has shared deeply in all the various and bloody re- 
extensive, and a regular intercourse is maintained with volutions of Asia. It is mentioned by the earliest hittori- 
Russia by the way of Orenburg, with Persia through cal writers of Persia ; and, about the year 856, Yacoob-bin- 
Mushed, with Herat, Cabul, Peshawer, Shikarpore, Bu- Leis is said to have been invested with the government of 
duckshan, Cashmere, China, and all the countries which that province by the caliph. About twenty years after, it 
depend on them. Two caravans pass every year be- was conquered by lsmacl, the first sovereign of the Sas- 
twccii Russia and Bukharia, consisting of from four to sancan dynasty, whose successors held it until the re- 
five thousand camels each. Russia sends into Asia iron, nowned Malek Shah, third of the Seljook dynasty of Pcr- 
steel, copper, brass, quicksilver, hardware, plated goods, sia, passed the Oxus about the end of the eleventh ccn- 
gold and silver embroidery; furs, broad cloths, white tury, and subdued the whole country watered by that 
and coloured cotton manufactured goods, cochineal, re- river and the Jaxartc*. In the year of the hejira 594, 
fined sugar, paper, and a variety of such articles. The a.d. 121G, Bukharia was again subdued by the celebrated 
exports from Bukharia are black lamb-skins, certain ma- Mahomed Shah Khauresme, who enjoyed his conquest but 
nufactures of cotton and silk, lapis lazuli, rubies from a short time ere it was wrested from him by the irresis- 
Buduckslum, torquoises from Persia, antique gems, coins, tible power of Ohcnghis Khan in a. d. 1280. The country 
medals, and various other antique utensils, and anus, was wasted by the tury^ of this savage conqueror; but re- 
These latter articles arc found among the ruins of the covered some share ot its former prosperity under Octal 
ancient cities which formerly flourished in this country. Khan, his son, whose disposition was humane and benevo- 
Thc extensive ruins of one city, Khojahwooban, lie buried lent. His posterity retained the dominion of this country 
under sand, in which it is the practice to dig after rain, until about the year 1500, when Tamerlane with his mighty 
when many articles of value are found, particularly plate, host bore down every thing before him, and sprea d fa r 
utensils of gold and silver, all which are eagerly purchased and wide the terror of his arms. His descendants ruled 
by the Russian merchants, who give for them five times In the country until about the year 1500, when it was 
their weight, and an exorbitant price for carved gems, overrun by the Cshcck Tartars, in whose possession it still 
both cameos and intaglios, some of which are of extraor- remains. The present king claims his descent from Shei- 
dinary beauty. Pour or five guineas each were asked from bahnee Khan, who reigned in Bukharia about the beginning 
Fraser while he was in Persia for oval stones of cornelian, of the sixteenth century, and who was a descendant of the 
garnet, and sardonyx, on which figures were cut, some of great Glienghis Khan. His dominion extended over the 
which exceeded five-eighths of an inch in length ; and the countries north and west of the Caspian, now subject to 
same traveller mentions, that for a sardonyx cameo about Russia ; and being driven from these, he retreated to Buk- 
an inch and a half long by an inch broad, bearing the haria, and extended his sway over Balk, Buduckshan, He- 
head and shoulders of a queen, exquisitely cut, L.700 or rat, Mervc, and Khaurezm. He was slain in a great battle 
L-HOO were refused by a Persian virtuoso. Bukharia im- with the Persian king, after a reign of twenty-two years; 
port* from Persia the shawls and woollen goods of Ker- and was succeeded by his nephew Obeidoollah, who con- 
man, and the silk stuffs of Yezd and Ispahan ; from the hit- quercd part of Khorassan, including Mushed, where he 
ter place also gold and silver rmhroidery, copper-ware, and committed great devastation, putting multitudes of the in- 
other articles ; from Cashan, Hamadon leather, loaf, candy, habitants to the sword. He was succeeded by his cousin 
ami raw sugar. Besides their own productions of lamb- Isander Khan, who reigned twelve years, in the course of 
skins, cloth made of camels' hair, coarse coloured silk which he is said to luive built twelve hundred mosques** 
handkerchiefs, tobacco, &c. they send the indigo, cochi- caravanserais, and water cisterns, for the convenience 
neul. chintzes, and cotton manufactures of India. Prom of travellers; and the latter was succeeded by Abdoolla 
Cubul, Peshawer, and Shikarpore, and the countries which Khan, who reigned thirty years. His son Abdool-momen 
lie to the south and east, Bukliaria receives wool, tur- was deposed by the Omrahs after a reign of six months, 
bans, white cotton cloth, chintz, sugar in all shapes, yel- His cousin Wullee Mahomed Khun succeeded, and reigned 
low stick for dye, spices, black pepper, &c. The returns eighteen years, when he lift the throne to his son Koolec 
are made in horses, copper, silk vests and cloth, and va- Khan, who after a reign of sixteen years became blind, 
rious other manufactures; plated and gilt copper wire and resigning the kingdom to Seyed Nadir his half-bro- 
imported from Russia ; silk and silk stuffs, tea and China thcr, went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where he died. Sey- 
ware. Prom Kashgar, Yarkund, and the countries on the ed Nadir reigned twenty-four years, and amassed great 
side of China, are brought large quantities of tea, China treasures. He had twelve sons, one of whom, Abdool 
ware, and all the productions of China; and the articles Azeez, rebelled against him, and seized upon the throne; 
exported are the same as those already enumerated. Buk- in consequence of which the father retired to Mecca, 
haria carries on an extensive trade in horses, for which, where he ended his day*. Abdool Azcez, after reigning 
outside the capital, there is a market every Saturday, thirty years, first at Bukharia, and afterwards at Balk, 
Monday, and Thursday. They are exported in consider- resigned his throne to Koolce Khan, and, following the 
able numbers to Afghanistan, whence they find their way example of his father and uncle, retired to Mecca. Hi* 
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Bukharia. brother reigned twenty-four years, and was succeeded by 
bia youngest son, Obcidoola Khan, whilst his elder brother 
reigned at Bulk. These two rival chiefs went to war, and 
were succeeded by their younger brother, Abool Fcize 
Khan, who being of an indolent disposition, lost the greater 
part of his dominions. It was in his reign that Nadir 
Shah, in 1740, crossed the Oxus, and having advanced 
within three days' journey of the capital, sent messengers 
to demand of the king whether he meant to oppose his 



quired to furnish 
the rat 



The king of Bukharia, sensible of his 
ed to his clemency ; and on being rc- 
a supply of provisions for his army, at 
is of wheat and one of barley for every 



■ rate of two 

i in the capital, he sent the requisition according to 
the Bukharia measure, of which one maun is equal to 
sixty Persian mauns; with which Nadir Shah was so 
pleased, that he departed from his dominions, and con- 
firmed the king on his throne. He was finally dethroned 
by llaheero Khan, a usurper, who, by his vigorous admi- 
nistration, restored order and tranquillity throughout his 
dominions ; and dying without male issue, Dauniar Beg, 
his uncle, and a descendant of the royal stock, was raised 
by common consent to the throne. lie was a weak prince, 
and was succeeded by his son Shah Murad, who by his 
capacity and talent extended his territories, on the one 
side to the Jaxartes, Jihon, Sihoon, or Seer river, and on 
the other beyond the A moo or Oxus, reconquering Balk 
from the Afghans, and Merve from its Persian governor, 
which be destroyed, and it has remained desolate ever 
since. He reigned sixteen years, and was succeeded by 
his son Shah Ilyder, who now rules in Bukharia, and who 
is described as mild, pacific, unambitious, charitable, just, 
and religious even to bigotry. The above account of the 
rulers of Bukharia was received by Mr Frascr when he 
was at Mushed in 1822, from a hereditary historian of the 
family, in presence of the king's brother, then residing 
at Mushed. We have no data from which to form even a 
conjecture as to the population of Bukharia. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly collected in the great towns and their de- 
pendent villages ; and by Mr Irvine, who accompanied Mr 
Klphinstonc in his embassy to Afghanistan, they are esti- 
mated at 8,000,000. 

Fraser's Narrative of a Journey into Khoratsan ; Sir J. 
Malcolm's Hittoruqf Persia ; Kinncir's Geographical Me- 
moir of J'crtia i Klphinstonc s Account of the Kingdom of 
Cubul and iU Dependencies. (r.) 

Bl-kharia, or Bokhara, a large and opulent city, the 
capital of the above country, situated about twenty miles 
south-west of the Kohik, a tributary stream of the Oxus, 
from which river the city is distant about fifty miles. It 
occupies a rising ground, and is of very great extent; 
and though it is said to cover less ground within the walls 
.than Ispahan, it contains only well-built and well-inhabit- 
ed hoi 
are in 



without any intermixture of ruins. The houses 
;ral two, and even three stories high, 



Those of an inferior description are also 



brick. All are plastered over with a coat of lime 
and many of them are handsomely decorated with ] 
both inside and out. It is surrounded by a lofty wall of 
earth, faced and covered at the top with unburnt bricks, 
and having brick towers at certain distances from each 
other. The wall is not in good condition, and the earth 
has long been mouldering away ; so that neither the wall 
nor towers could make any defence. The wall has twelve 
gates, from which a continuous line of bazars, with rows 
of houses and gardens, extends for ten or twelve miles 
into the country, the space inhabited without the walls 
within. On the 



the town stands a citadel, on an eminence, having sixteen Bukharia. 
guns and mortars, great and small, without carriages, -~ - 
lying on the ground; near it is a large well-built mosque, 
where the king himself, on Fridays, reads the service 
usually performed in the mosques, and acts as i mourn. A 
market is held every day at noon before this mosque and 
citadel, whore stands a gallows, on which murderers, high- 
way robbers, and such as have robbed three times, are 
hanged by the king's orders. In the centre of the city is 
a large edifice, having a dome built of stone and lime, 
inside of which arc four streets, one of them dosed up at 



closed up at 

one end ; and in it are all the shops of the booksellers. 
A market is held here every morning. There are, besides, 
several other bazars, which are chiefly roofed in from^lhe 

haria has long been renowned among the eastern cities for 
its sanctity and learning, and it abounds in mosques and 
medrcsaas or colleges beyond all other buildings. Among 
the former is still extant the mosque from which Ghenghia 
Khan harangued the people on his entrance into the city. 
There are about eighty colleges, chiefly built of stone, and 
containing from forty to two hundred and even three 
hundred chambers, each calculated to contain two students. 
Those colleges are supported by the rents of land or of 
shops in the bazar, amounting to from one hundred to five 
thousand rupees a year. To build and to endow colleges 
is reckoned a pioua work, and wealthy men contribute 
liberally to such objects ; and they are also promoted by 
the king, who gives to them, out of the taxes, from five to 
fifteen tillas a month, each tilla being of the value of 10s. Cd. 
The city also contains numerous tombs of pious devotees, 
which are visited from religious motives, and some of 
which are richly endowed and highly decorated. The 
town is chiefly supplied with water from the river Kohik, 
which passing, as already mentioned, about twenty miles 
to the north-east of it, after leaving the hills near Samnr- 
cand, feeds several canals, that water the town and all tho 
adjacent gardens. Once in fifteen days water is made to 
flow into i lie reservoirs of the town ; and it ia on this sup- 
ply that the. inhabitants depend, as there are no wells in 
the surrounding plain. The water is said, however, not 
to be wholesome ; and after using it during the spring and 
summer months, sickness begins to prevail ; the guinea 
worm in the skin is so common, that few escape it ; fevers 
and complaints of the bowels are common ; and though 
there are numerous practitioners, the science of medicine 
is at a low ebb, being chiefly followed by ignorant pre- 
tenders. 

Bukharia is a great emporium of trade, and an entrepot 
for the productions of China and the countries of Eastern 
Asia, as well as for those of Persia and Western Asia, 
which arc respectively interchanged for each other. The 
account of its extent and population given to Frascr, to 
whom we are indebted for all our knowledge of this great 

within the walls a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand houses ; i 
and immediate dejiendencies it 
" This," says Fraser, " may be a great exaggeration ; but 
there is," he adds, " no doubt tliat this city contains a 
population far exceeding that of any other city in Asia 
which we know of, except Pekin and some others" in China, 
and Calcutta, with one or two others in India." 

Hi is great city was taken by Ghenghis Khan in the year 
125JO ; and that cruel conqueror, after giving to the inhabi- 
tants assurances of immunity and protection, on conditions 
which were very strictly fulfilled by them, being enraged 
at discovering that some officers belonging to the hostile 
army of Mahommed Shah had been protected by certain 
of the townsmen, their relations, gave up the city to fire 
the greater part of its f 
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Bukharia. built of brick, its destruction was complete. " The sun," 
^^V^^ says Prater, " which rose upon its rich and crowded ba- 
zars and illicitly inhabited edifices, went down at night 
upon a waste of smoking ashes, among which there was 
not one house standing except some mosques and public 
buildings, which being built of brick, survived the flames." 
The city was rebuilt by Octai Khan, the son of Ghenghis; 
and it gradually recovered its former prosperity, which it 
■till retains. Long. 62. 45. E. Lat. S9. 27. N. (p.) 

Bukharia, Little. This country, which is to the east 
of Great Bukharia, is very imperfectly known to Europeans. 
It lies amid deserts, and is bounded on the north by the 
country of the Kalmucks and Eygur; on the east by the 
desert of Kobi ; on the south by the mountains of Thibet ; 
and on the west by Great Bukharia. It is computed, but 
very satisfactory grounds, to extend seven hundred 
in length from east to west, and two hundred miles 
from north to south. It consists chiefly, according to the 
descriptions given of it, of one vast chain of moui 
with subordinate ridges diverging from it through 
deserts. The plains arc fertile, and among the 
pleasant Talleys are interspersed, watered by streams from 
the mountains. When this country was visited by the 
Goes in 1 60S, it was divided into two king- 
Kashgar to the west, and Kalis to the east. It was 
previously divided into four states, with very imperfectly 
defined boundaries. The Mahommedan states and cities of 
Kokaun, Khojend, Yarkund, and Ka*hgar, are contained 
within Little Bukharia. Kokaun is a city of modern date. 
Khojend, which is sixty miles west by south, is a city of 
great renown, built on the left bank of the Seer or Jaxartes. 
Kashgar, about six hundred miles east of Kokaun, is a great 
commercial resort, containing ten thousand houses. \ .it- 
kund, which is in east longitude 78. 27. E. and in latitude 
38. 10. N-, is a large and flourishing place, and the country 
around is described as fruitful and well watered. All this 
country was subdued by.Ghenghis Khan in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and it devolved on his second son, 
Yakutay Khan. In 1550 Yarkund, Kashgar, Hissar, Aksoo, 
Kuchar, Toorban, Ecluh, and others, were under the do- 
minion of the Moguls, the descendants of Timur. In 
1683 they were subdued by the Kalmuck Tartars, whose 
king resided at Eclah, and appointed governors over the 
other cities. Previous to this revolution, the chief influ- 
ence in the country was possessed by certain lords or 
great men, called Kaujahs, consisting of two classes, 
namely, the Aktaglick and Karataglick. 'Die Kalmucks, 
the rulers of the country, being wasted by a plague that 
broke out among them, the Aktaglick Kaujahs rose up in 
arms against them, and after, as is probable, exterminat- 
ing them, they fell upon the Karntaglicks, expelled them 
from the kingdom, and seized on the supreme power. At 
this season they put to death an ambassador who chanced 
to arrive from the khan of Khatay, the emperor of China, 
Kien Long. Incensed by this insult, the Chinese monarch 
led the 



country with a large army. Being joined by 
the adverse faction of the nobility, he, after many severe 
conflicts, prevailed against the Aktaglicks, who were mostly 
I ; and ever since that period, which was in the 
year 1759, the country lias remained under the dominion 
of the Chinese. 

Mr Eraser, when he was at Mushed, conversed with 
many intelligent merchants, and among these with one 
Hussun Mervce, who had repeatedly travelled through 
those countries ; and they all concur in the same represen- 
tation of the peace and fioppiness which they enjoy under 
the active police of the Chinese government. The mo- 
ment a traveller or merchant enters their dominions, an ac- 
count is taken of his person, equipage, and goods, and dis- 
patched by an express on the road through which he is 
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to travel. By this he is recognised, and receive* permit- But 
sion to pass along through the guards and watchmen, n 
who are everywhere upon dutv, and so vigilant, that if Bulgaria, 
a traveller loses any thing on the road, he is sure to have "V*"' 
it restored to him ; and no disorders or robberies can take 
place without die instant pursuit, and generally the seizure 
and punishment, of the culprit. This account of the ex- 
act order which prevails throughout all part* of the Chi- 
" mcd by the account of another 
Selim Beg, who declared that 
■ the moment the limit* of Bukharia are passed, a most 
important change is to be perceived in the manners of the 
people, and particularly among the Eel»; all is peace and 
tranquillity; there is neither robbery nor pilfering; and 
there is perfect security even for the smallest 
for individuals. This security increases the 
approach the Chinese territories, and when c 
these limits all risk ceases." 

The Chinese derive a revenue in these conquered coun- 
tries from two sources, namely, a tax on merchandise, and 
a species of monthly capitation tax, to which all males ex- 
ceeding the age of twelve arc subjected. This tax varies 
with the circumstances of the individual, from a halfpenny 
to fifteen or sixteen shilling*. To each city is attached a 
Mahommedan judge and two Chinese collectors, all un- 
der the control of a chief, who resides at Kashgar, with 
various other inferior officer*. (p.) 

Bl.'L, in the ancient Hebrew chronology, the eighth 
month of the ecclesiastical, and the second of the civil 
year. It has since been called Marsketun, and answers to 
our October. 

BULA11, a large village of Upper Egypt, two mile* to 
the west of Cairo, to which city it serves as a harbour. 
It contains a custom-house, magazines, and a large bazar. 
Here the baths are very fine. 

BULAM, or Bulama. See Bissacios. 

BULAKCHUS, a Greek painter, the first who intro- 
duced, among the Greeks at least, different colours in the 
same picture. He flourished in 740 b. c. 

BULB, a kind of large bud, generally produced under 
the ground, upon or near the root of certain herbaceous 
plants, hence denominated bulbotu. See Anatomy, Vk- 
oztable. 

BULEUT.E, in Grecian Antiquity, were magistrate* 
answering to the decurion* among the Romans. Sec Da- 

ctnitOi 

BULFINCH. See Ornithology, Index. 

BULGARIA, a province of European Turkey, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Danube, along that river till it 
meets the Timok above Widdin, on the borders of Servia. 
The Danube forms die whole of its northern, and the pa- 
rallel chain of the Balkan its southern boundary. It is 
about three hundred and fifty miles long, extending from 
the Black Sea to Servia, by from forty to fifty broad. 

This province was the Alatia Inferior of the Komans, 
and derives its present name from the Bulgarii or Bulgares, 
one of the northern hordes who abandoned their dreary 
plains to seek a more propitious climate in the south. 
They left the Wolga in the sixth century, and crossing 
the Danube near its mouth, established themselves in the 
inviting country which lies between that river and the 
mountains, extending westward from the shore of the Eux- 
inc. Here they defied ull the efforts of the Greek* of the 
lower empire to dispossess them ; and their various and san- 
guinary conflicts form a considerable portion of the history 
of that period. They carried on many contests with the 
emperors of the East; but in the eleventh century they 
were at length confined within certain limits, and the coun- 
try was reduced to the state of a province. On the de- 
cline of the Greek empire, however, it was finally brought 
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Bulgaria, under the Turkish yoke by Bajazet, when the Turk* had 
v — ■v— ' established themselves in the neighbouring province of 
Rumelia, the ancient Thrace. 

The country, except in the neighbourhood of the Da- 
nube and the Euxine, it mountainous; but the sides of the 
smaller hills afford excellent pasture, and the soil is ex- 
ceedingly rich and fertile. It is irrigated by a number of 
rivers and streams, the tributaries of the Danube. The cli- 
mate is mild, and the productions accordingly are various 
and abundant. There is a profusion of grain, cattle, wine, 
wood, iron, &c. ; and the province is looked upon by the 
Turks as the granary of Constantinople. The people have 
entirely laid aside the warlike character which distinguish- 
ed their ancestors. The avocations of the greater number 
of them arc pastoral, and their character corresponds with 
that which is always identified with this mode or life. Mr 
Walsh, the most recent traveller who has visited the pro- 
vince, gives the following graphic and interesting descrip- 
tion of the appearance and character of the people. " Of 
all the peasantry I have ever met with," says lie, " the 
Bulgarians seem the most simple, kind, and affectionate ; 
forming a striking contrast with the rude and brutal Turks, 



who are mixed among them, but d 
strongest traits of character. On it 
met groups of both, always separate 
same avocations ; the Turks were kno 
pistols, and yatigans ; but still more t 
a rude assumption of demeanour, a 



juished by the 
! road we frequently 
but employed in the 
>'n by turbans, sashes, 
; a ferocity of aspect, 
d a careless kind of 



out 



contempt, that at once repulsed and disgusted us. They 
never turned their buffaloes or arubas out of the way to 
let us pass, or showed the smallest wish to be civil or ob- 
liging : on the contrary, they were pleased if they pushed 
us into a bog in the narrow road, or entangled us 
trees or bushes. Any accommodation in houses i 
of the question ; if we approached one for a drink 
or water, we ran the hazard of being stabbed or shot. The 
guished by caps of brown shecp- 
; jacket* of cloth, made of the woo! undyed of dark 
n sheep, which their wives spin and weave; white 
cloth trousers, and sandals of raw leather, drawn under 
the sole, and laced with thongs over the instep ; and they 
carried neither pistol or yatigon, nor any other weapon of 
offence ; but they were still more distinguished by their 
countenance and demeanour The fir«t is open, artless, 
ond benevolent; and the second is so kind and cordial, 
that every qne wc met seemed to welcome us as friends. 
Whenever their buffaloes or arubas stopped up the way, 
they were prompt to turn them aside ; and whenever they 
saw us embarrassed, or obliged to get out of the road, they 
were eager to show us it wo* not their fault. Their house* 
were always open to us, and our presence was a kind of 
jubilee to the family ; the compensation we gave scarcely 
deserved the name, and, I am disposed to think, if not of- 
fered, would not have been asked for. Turkish women wc 
never saw ; the Bulgarian women mixed freely with us in 
the domestic way, and treated us with the unsuspecting 
cordiality they would show to brothers. Their dress was 
neat, clean, and comfortable ; it generally consisted of a 
jacket and petticoat of dark blue cloth, with a bright bor- 
der of list round the edge* or down the scams ; and a shift 
of hemp and cotton, very large, hanging far below the pet- 
ticoat, and gathered in full folds round the neck and arms, 
and worked or wove with lace-like borders. Married wo- 
men wear handkerchiefs on their heads, with a long lap- 
pel hanging on the back behind ; girls have their heads 
uncovered, with their hair braided and ornamented with 
different coins. All wear car-rings, bracelets, and rings on 
their fingers, even girls of three and four years old, and 
all go barefooted. They are exceedingly industrious, and 
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they frequently asked for needle*, and I greatly regretted 
1 had not brought a few scissors and other female imple- 
ments, which would have been highly acceptable to them. 
Their village* generally consist of forty or fifty houses, 
scattered without order or regularity. Their houses are 
built of wicker-work plastered, and are clean and comfort- 
able on the inside." 

The Unitarians fabricate to a great extent several ar- 
ticles which arc famous in Turkey ; one is a coarse wool- 
leu cloth, and another ride gun-barrel*. Hut that which 
is most congenial to their rural habits is the preparation 
of the otto or attar of roses, a trre.it part of which comes 
to England. Hose trees are very plentiful, and gardens 
are laid out for the purpose of cultivating them. The lan- 
guage of the people is a dialect of the Sclavonion, and 
bears a resemblance to the Russian. Only a few elemen- 
tary books have been printed in this language, and ittias 
never been reduced to grammatical rules. 1 he books in- 
troduced arc in Greek, but that language hat made no pro- 
gress amongst the people, and the consequence is that thev 
are entirely illiterate. Their religion is Christianity, which 
they embraced on their arrival in the district. They be- 
long to the Ureek church, subject to the Greek patriarch 
of Constantinople, who appoints their bishops. There is 
generally attached to every two or three villages a priest, 
who performs the duties of his vocation in each occasion- 
ally ; but, unless in a very few places, they are destitute of 
churches, schools, and books. The principal towns, such 
as Sophia, Shumla, Terncvo, &c, will be described as they 
occur alphabetically. 

The Bulgarians have extended themselves beyond the 
limits defined at the commencement- They have crossed 
the chain of mountains, and now occupy almost exclusive- 
ly a considerable portion of Rumelia. ITiey are gradually 
advancing, und in course of time, if their barbarous 
hours allow them to proceed, they are likely to ct 
the almost solitary desert which lies between the 
and the sea. The population of Bulgaria is estimated at 
about 1,800,000. 

BULK of a Ship, the whole space in the hold for the 
stowage of good*. 

Brut-l/tad* ore partitions made athwart the ship with 
boards, by which one port is divided from the other ; as 
the great cabin, gun-room, bread-room, and several other 
divisions. Thclmtt-kcad afure is the partition between 
the forecastle and gratings in tho head. 

BULK AIT, a city in the Austrian province of the Lower 
Ens, and the circle of Marhartsberge, on a river of the 
same name, containing 301 houses, and three thousand 
one hundred and fifty inhabitants. 
BULK1I, or Balk. See Balk. 
BULL, Dr John, a celebrated musician and composer, 
was bom in Somersetshire about the year 15B3. He re- 
ceived his education under Blitheman. In 15H6 he was 
admitted at Oxford to the degree of bachelor of music, 
having practised in that faculty fourteen year* ; and iu 
1592 he was created doctor in the university of Cambridge. 
In 1591 he was appointed organist of the queen'* chapel, 
in the room of his master, Bhlheman. 

Bull was the first Gresham professor of music, having 
been appointed to that station on the special recommen- 
dation of Queen Elizabeth. But however skilful he might 
be in his profession, he was not, it seems, able to read his 
lectures in Latin ; and therefore, by a special provision in 
the ordinances respecting the Gresham professors, made 
in (he year 1597, it is declared, that becuuse Dr Bull was 
recommended to the office of music professor by the queen'* 
most excellent majesty, his lectures should be permitted 
to be altogether English, so long as he should continue 
there, be being unable to speak Latin. 
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Bull. Dr Ward, who has given some particulars of Dr Bull, 

1 in his Lives of the Gresham Professors, relates, that upon 

the decease of Queen Elizabeth he became chief organist 
to King James, and had the honour of entertaining his 
majesty and Prince Henry at Merchant Tailors" Hall, with 
his performance on the organ. The same author states, 
that, in 1013, Bull quitted England and went to reside in 
the Netherlands, where he was admitted into the service 
of the archduke. Wood says that he died at Hamburg; 
others state that he died at Lubeek. 

Bull, George-, bishop of St David's, was born at Wells 
in 1634, and educated at Exeter College, Oxford. The first 
benefice he enjoyed was that of St George's near Bristol, 
from which he rose successively to be rector of Suddiug- 
ton in Gloucestershire, prebendary of Gloucester, arch- 
deacon of LlandafT, and in 170.5 bishop of St David's. 
This dignity he enjoyed about four years, and died in 
1709. During the usurpation of Cromwell he adhered 
steadily, though still with great prudence, to the forms of 
the church of England ; and in the reign of James II. 
preached very strenuously against the errors of popery. He 
wrote, 1, A Defence of the Nicene Faith; 2, Apostolical 
Harmony ; 3, Primitive Apostolical Tradition ; and other 
works. 

Bull, among ecclesiastics, a letter written on parch- 
ment, sealed with lead, and issued by order of the pope, 
from the Human rota or chancery. It is a kind of aposto- 
lical rescript or edict, and is chiefly in use in matters of 
justice or grace. If the former be the intention of the 
bull, the lead is hung by a hempen cord ; if the latter, by 
a silken thread. It is this pendant lead or seal which is, 
properly speaking, the bull, and which is impressed on 
one side with the heads of St Peter and St Paul, and on 
the other with the name of the pope and the year of his 
|>ontificate. The bull is written in an old round Gothic 
character, and is divided into five parts, the narrative of 
the fuct, the conception, the clause, the date, and the salu- 
tation, in which the pope styles himself servtti tervorum, or 
the servant of servants. These instruments, besides the 
lead appended to them, have a cross, with some texts of 
Scripture, or a religious motto, on it Bulls are granted for 
the consecration of bishops, the promotion to benefices, 
the celebration of jubilees, and many other purposes. 

Bull. Sec Mammalia, Index; also Aukillltuhe, 

Bi LL-Fighiintj, a sport or exercise much in vogue among 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, consisting in a kind of com- 
bat ofa cavalier or torreador against a wild bull, either on 
foot or on horseback. This sport the Spaniards received 
from the Moors, among whom it was celebrated with great 
pomp. Some think that the Moors might have received 
the custom from the Romans, and the latter from the 
Greeks. Dr Plot is of opinion that the Taufuuuki^ran rjtf 
fai among the Thessalians, who first instituted this game, 
and of whom Julius Cssar learned and brought it to Home, 
were the origin both of the Spanish and Portuguese bull- 
fighting, ancfof the English bull-running. See Si' a in. 

Bill-head. See Ichthyology, Index. 

Dull in Cttna Domini, a particular bull read in the 
pope's presence every year, on the day of the Lord's Sup- 
per, or Maundy Thursday, and containing excommunica- 
tions and anathemas against heretics, and all who disturb 
or oppose the jurisdiction of the holy see. After the 
reading of the bull, the pope throws a burning torch in 
the public place, to denote the thunder of this anathema. 

Golden BtfU* an edict or imperial constitution made 
by the Emperor Charles IV., and hence called Caroline, 
reputed to be the magna charta or the fundamental law 
of the German empire. It is culled golden, because it has 
a golden seal, in the form of a pope's bull, tied with yel- 
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low and red cords of ail k^ while on one side^the e™!*™ 1 " 

capitol "of^Komc!"TlUhe'n^ V- ^"' 

This solemn edict regulated the functions, rights, privi- 
leges, and precedence of the electors. The original, which 
is in Latin, on vellum, is preserved at Francfort This or- 
donnance, containing thirty articles or chapters, was ap- 
proved of by all the princes of the empire. 

Siiter Bvlu were not in so frequent use, though in- 
stances of them are to be met with. 

Leaden BotU were sent by the emperors of Constan- 
tinople to patriarchs and princes ; and tttey were also used 
by the grandees of the imperial court, as well as by the 
kings of France, Sicily, and other countries; and by bi- 
shops, patriarchs, and popes. It is to be observed that 
the leaden bulls of these last had, on one side, the name 
of the pope or bishop inscribed. According to Polydore 
Virgil, Pope Stephen III. was the first who used leaden 
bulls, about the year 772 ; but instances of them are to be 
met with as early as the times of Silvester, Leo I„ and 
Gregory the Great The latter popes, besides their own 
names, strike the figures of St Peter and St Paul on their 
bulls, a practice first introduced by Pope Paschal II. But 
why, in these bulls, the figure of St Paul is on the right, 
and that of St Peter on the left side, is a question which 
has occasioned many conjectures and disputes. 

H'tuccn lii i.t.s are said to have been first brought into 
England by the Normans. They were in frequent use 
among the Greek emperors, who thus sealed letters to 
their wives, mothers, and sons, and were of two aorta, one 
red and the other green. 

BULLAE, in antiquity, a kind of ornament much in 
use among the ancient Romans. Mr Whittaker (History 
of JUanchettrr, vol. i. p. 79) is of opinion that they were 
originally formed of leather among all ranks of people ; 
ana it is certain that they continued so to the last among 
the commonalty. He also imagines that at first the bulla 
was intended as an amulet rather than an ornament ; and 
in proof of this he mentions that the bulla: were frequently 
impressed with the figure of the sexual parts. It h urn- 
versally asserted by the critics that the bulhe were made 
hollow for the reception of an amulet; but this Mr Whit- 
taker contradicts, from the figure of a golden one found at 
Manchester, which had no aperture by which an amulet 
could have been introduced. Pliny refers the origin of 
the bulla to the elder Tarquin, who gave one along with 
the prmtexta to his son, because at the age of fourteen he 
had with his own hand killed an enemy ; and, in imitation 
of him, it was afterwards assumed by other patricians. 
Some, however, affirm that the bulla was given by that 
king to the sons of all the patricians who had borne civil 
offices ; whilst others allege that Romulus first introduced 
the bulla, and gave it to Tullus Hostilius, the first child 
born after the rape of the Sabines. As to the form of the 
bulhe, they seem to bo originally made in the shape of a 
heart ; but they did not always retain this form, any more 
than they were always made of leather. As the wealth 
of the state and the riches of individuals increased, the 
young patrician distinguished himself by a bulla of gold, 
whilst the common people wore the amulet of their an- 
cestors. When the youth arrived at fifteen years of age, 
they hung their bulla: round the necks of their gods lares. 
The bulla- were not only hung round the necks of young 
men, but also round those of norses, and were sometimes 
allowed even to statues ; whence the phrase ttatua buHatee. 

Bullae was also the denomination given to divers other 
metallic ornaments made after the same form; and in 
this sense Mb seems to include all gold and .ilvcr orna- 
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B.itlss menu of a roundish form, whether worn on the habits of 
U men, the trapping* of hones, or the like. Such were the 
»"ifi»taus. decorations used by the ancients on their doors and belts. 
W "Y""' The bullae of doors were a kind of large-headed nails fas- 
tened on the doors of the rich, and carefully brightened 
or polished. The doors of temples were sometimes adorn- 
ed with golden bulls?. 

Bull*, also denotes a table hung up in the public courts, 
to distinguish which days were Jiuti and which nej'iuti, 
and therefore answering in some measure to our calendar. 

BULLEYN, William, a learned physician and bota- 
nist, was born in the Isle of Ely in the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIII., and educated at Cambridge. Bo- 
tany being his favourite study, he travelled through va- 
rious parts of England, Scotland, and Germany, chiefly 
with an intention to improve his knowledge in that science. 
In the reign of Edward VI. and of Queen Mary, Mr Bui- 
leyn appears, from his remarks on the natural productions 
ot that country, to have resided at Norwich, or in the 
neighbourhood, and also to have spent some time at Blox- 
hall in Suffolk ; but he afterwards removed to the north, 
and settled at Durham, where he practised physic with 
considerable reputation and success. His great patron at 
this time was Sir Thomas Hilton, knight, baron of Hil- 
ton, and governor of Tinmouth Castle in the reign of Phi- 
lip and Mary. In 1500 he went to London, and soon 
after his arrival was accused by William Hilton of Bidick 
of having murdered his brother Sir Thomas, our author's 
friend and patron. He was arraigned before the L)ukc of 
Norfolk, and honourably acquitted. This Hilton alter- 
wards hired some villains to assassinate the doctor ; but 
the attempt proving ineffectual, he had him arrested on 
an action for debt, and sent to prison, where he remained 
for a long time. During this confinement Dr Bulleyn 
composed several of those works which established his re- 
putation as a medical writer. He died in January 1570, and 
was buried in St Giles's, Cripplegate, -in the same grave 
with his brother the divine, who had died thirteen years 
before, and in which John Fox the martyrologist was inter- 
red eleven years afterwards. Dr Bulleyn appears from his 
writings to have been well acquainted witii the works of 
the ancient Greek, Roman, and Arabian physicians. He 
wrote, I, The Government of Health, 1559, 8vo; 2, A 
regimen against the Pleurisy, 8vo, London 1502 ; 3, Bul- 
leyn's Bulwark of Defence against all Sickness, Soreness, 
and Wounds that doe daily assault Mankinde ; London, 
printed by John Kingston, 1562, folio, including the Go- 
vernment of Health ; 4, A Dialogue both pleasant and 
pietifull, wherein is a goodlie regimen against the fever 
pestilence, with a consolation and comfort against death ; 
London, 1564, 8vo, 1569, 8vo. There is a wooden print 
of the author prefixed to the first edition of his Govern- 
ment of Health; also a small one, engraved by Stukcley 
in 1722. 

BULLIALDUS (the latinized form of But -i.li.vv, or 
Bovillavd), Ism acl, an eminent astronomer, was born at 
Loudun in France in 1605. He travelled in his youth for 
the sake of improvement ; and afterwards published several 
works, among which arc the following, viz. 1, De Nutura 
Lucis, 1638, 8vo; 2, Philolaus, 1039, 4to; 3, Astronomia 
Philolaica, opus novum, in quo motus plonctarum pernovam 
et veram hypotheain demonstrantur, Loudun, 1645, folio; 

4, Astronomuc Philolaica 1 Fundament* clorius explicate et 
asserta adversus Zethi Wardi impugnationem, 1057, 4to ; 

5, De Linei* Spiralibus Demonstrationes, 1657, 4to; 6, 
Ad Astronomos Moneta duo, 1667; 7, Ptolcnuci Tracts- 
tus de Judicandi Facilitate, 1667, 4to; 8, Opus Novum 
ad Arithmeticam lnfinitorum, 1682, folio ; and other 
works. He also wrote a piece or two upon geometry 
and arithmetic In 1661 he paid Hevelius a visit at 
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Dantzic, for the sake of seeing his optical and 
cal apparatus. Afterwards he became a presbyter at Pa- 
ris, and died there in 1694. 

BULLING ER, HntSY, bom at Bremgarten in Swit- 
zerland in 1504, was an eminent Zuingiian minister, a 
great supporter of the reformation, and one employed in 
many ecclesiastical negneiations. He composed a num- 
ber of works, among which may be mentioned the Chro- 
nicle of Zurich, the History of the Reformation, and the 
History of the Persecutions of the Church. He died at 
Zurich in 1575. 

BULLION, uncoined gold or silver in the mass. Those 
metals are so called, either when smelted from the native 
ore, and not perfectly refined, or when they are perfectly 
refined, but melted down in bars or ingoU, or in any un- 
wrought body, of any degree of fineness. 

BU.MM, a city of Persia, in the province of Kirman, 
of which it was the frontier town until the Afghans 
were expelled the country. It is situntcd in a plain in 
the vicinity of high mountains, usually if not always 
covered with snow. About twenty years prior to 1810 
this city had been the scene of repeated contests ; the 
Afghans, assisted by the neighbouring Beloches, frequent- 
ly attempting the reduction of it, in retaliation fur the in- 
roads made into their country by the Persian troops. 
The fortifications arc in consequence so greatly strength- 
ened that they are now accounted the strongest in Per- 
sia. They have an elevated site, and consist of a very 
high and thick mud wull, a deep, brood, and dry ditch, 
with six large bastions on each face, exclusive of those at 
the corners, which are higher by many yards thnn the 
others. The whole is built of mud, mixed with straw and 
fibrous substances ; and it has a gate between the two 
centre bastions on the southern fixe. On the most ele- 
vated part of the eminence on which the town is situated 
stands the citadel, well fortified with a lofty wall, and 
towers at each corner, and containing the governor's palace, 
and buildings belonging to it. Bumm is a very ancient, 
and was formerly a magnificent city, equal indeed to any 
in Persia ; and the widely scattered ruins uround the fort 
attest its former .splendour and its nneMt) extent. The 
town was greatly embellished by the Afghans, who in- 
vaded the country and made themselves musters of it 
in 1719. The fountains were magnificent; and some of 
them threw up water to an amazing height. The gardens 
were also very extensive ; and Lieutenant Pottinger, when 
he visited this place, saw the remains of a garden, equal 
to several acres of ground, still retaining traces of hav- 
ing been walled in, with elegant summer-houses. The 
place is famed for iu pomegranates, which are superior 
in flavour and juiciness to those of Sheeraz or Bagdad, 
where the best in the world arc supposed to be pro- 
duced. The bazar is large, and supplies are re us unable. 
Since 1719 it has undergone various revolutions; ond it 
was here that Lootf Alleekhan, the last of the Zand fa- 
mily who disputed the succession to the throne, was made 
prisoner, and put to death, about the year 1794. The 
spot where he was seized, when in the act of mounting 
his horse to escape, is still marked by a pyramid made of 
the skulls of his adherents, by order of his cruel competi- 
tor Agha Muhommcd Khun Kajjar, the first of his family 
who reigned in Persia. Long. 58. E. LaU 29. 17. N. 

BUNDE, a circle in the IVussian government of Min- 
den, extending over 125 square miles, containing ,>'MH 
houses, in two towns, ten villuges, and forty-seven hum- 
lets, inhabited by 35,370 persous. The chief place, of the 
same name, on the river Else, contains 1458 individuals, 
mostly occupied in spinning. 

llU NDELCUND, or Basdclkhand, an extensive dis- 
trict of the province of Allahabad, in Hindustan, between 
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the riven Cane and Bctwah, occupying a superficies of 
about 11,000 square mile*. The south-west frontier lies 
in about 24° north latitude, and 80° 45> east longitude, 
and the territory extends about two degrees farther north. 
In general the face of this country is mountainous, high, 
and rocky ; its vegetation is scanty, and the inhabitants 
do not bestow much care on the cultivation of it. The 
summits of many of the hills, however, are covered with 
low copses, amidst which there is but little grass inter- 
spersed. Other parts of the district exhibit a close jungle ; 
and there are portions, consisting of fertile soil, which are 
brought under suitable culture. 

The mo*t valuable of all fossils, diamonds, have been 
long found here, particularly near the town of Puma or 
Pannah. The mines producing them are situated in a 
range of hills called by the natives Bund-AhiU, extending 
above twenty miles in length by between two and three 
in breadth, and are said to be partitioned into twenty-one 
divisions ; but we do not know that the whole belong to 
Bundelcund. Of these, the mines of Maharaiepoor, Haje- 
poor, Kimmerah, and Gudduscah, contain the finest dia- 
monds; and one dug from the last has been reputed the 
largest in the world. It was kept in the fort of Callinger, 
among other treasures of Hajuh Himmut Bahadur. Seve- 
ral different rajahs arc proprietors of the mines, each hav- 
ing the charge of his own, without any interest in the pro- 
duce of the rest. A superintendent is appointed to inspect 
the produce ; and every diamond, when found, is register- 
ed, valued, and, if the rajah does not choose to keep it. is 
offered for sale. When sold, he receives two thirds of the 
value. In the reign of the emperor Acbar, the mines of 
Pannah produced to the amount of L. 100,000 annually, 
and were then a considerable source of revenue ; but for 
many years they have not been nearly so profitable, and 
it appears that about the year 1750 the government did 
not derive more from them than about L .50,000 per an- 
num. Their present value is not exactly known. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the mines were discovered by a fakir or 
religious mendicant. 

The country at a distance from the mountains is agree- 
ably diversified with clusters of eminences or small hills, 
separate from each other, exhibiting a picturesque appear- 
ance ; and the inhabitants invariably build their villages 
at the bottom of a hill. They are seldom seen in any 
situation, and it is chiefly around the villages that the 
small quantity of grain raised in the district is cultivated. 
But Bundelcund not being a fertile country in itself, grain 
is brought from the banks of the Jumna and the Ganges. 
Many other commodities are supplied from the Dcccan, 
or middle region of the peninsula ; and large herds of bul- 
■e seen continually passing to the hilly part of the 
y. The forests abound with tigers, and the nhil- 
gau or white-footed antelope, as also the wild boor, which 
are all hunted by the chief men of the country. 

The inhabitants, who are called Bondelas, are a brave 
and warlike people, entertaining high notions of indepen- 
dence, and impatient of constraint or indignity. They act 
under the full impulse of those violent passions which 
sway the inhabitants of the East, and lead to catastrophes 
of a nature unknown to Europeans. An instance of this 
once occurred, when the fortress of Adjyghur, besieged 
by the British troops, was evacuated by the garrison. 
'1 he removal of the family of the refractory zemindar who 
had occasioned hostilities having been directed, his fa- 
ther-in-law was desired to prepare the females of the fa- 
mily for it. Instead of doing so, however, he murdered 
the whole with their children, eight in number, and then 
put an end to bis own existence. But what was still more 
extraordinary, the perpetration of this horrible deed was 
api>arently with the consent of the sufferers, and without 
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any complaint from them. The Bondelas are cither Brah- Bundri- 
mins or llajpoou. About Ditteah and Jliansi they are a «"»<•- 
stout and hai 



en, exhibiting an appearance 
of opulence and contentment. They commonly go armed 
with a bow and spear, both of which arc of excellent quali- 
ty ; and they know very well how to use them. They tes- 
tify no apprehension in engaging veteran troop*. Owing to 
the intestine commotions which long pervaded this district, 
every man carried arms ; and many, availing themselves 
of superior force, attacked and plundered travellers, or le- 
vied contributions from them on pretence of guarding the 
passes which they had necessarily to traverse among the 
hills. Very little of their manners and customs is known. 
Women occasionally burn themselves along with the bodies 
of their deceased husbands, according to a remarkable re- 
ligious principle diffused in the East, which now seems 
universally on the decline. The inhabitants dwell in towns 
and villages, of which the latter are much better than most 
others in India; and they have numerous strong forts, which 
they are accustomed to take and defend with determined 
vigour. 

There arc several considerable towns in the district. Chief 
such as Pannah, Pima, or Puma, where the rajah resides, t 
on account of it* proximity to the diamond mines; Chat- 
terpoor, Ditteah, Callinger, Jyghtpoor, and Jhansi. Chat- 
tcrpoor, thirty miles distant from Pannah, and six hundred 
and ninety-eight from Calcutta, is extensive and well built, 
the houses consisting chiefly of stone. Formerly it was in 
a flourishing condition, a place of great and active commer- 
cial transactions, and a kind of depot for goods carried be- 
tween the Deccan and Mirzapour, which is also in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, and one of the principal trading towns 
of Hindustan. The goods were afterwards transported by 
numerous bullocks and camels to the places of their desti- 
nation ; and so much commerce was conducted here, that 
when Chatterpoor preserved its greatest importance, the 
duties levied amounted to L.50,000 yearly. It was found- 
ed by one of the rajahs of Bundelcund, and was occasion- 
ally his residence. Ditteah or Dutteah is a large town, 
surrounded with a stone wall, and provided with gates. It 
extends a mile and a half in length by nearly as much in 
breadth, and is populous and well built, the houses being 
of stone, and covered with tiles. A spacious edifice, with 
seven cupolas, stands at the north-west extremity, and 
was the former residence of the rajahs ; but a palace has 
recently been built for them on an eminence without the 
town, close to which is a considerable lake. The district 
of Ditteah was tributary to the Mahrattas, and the rajah 
could raise two thousand horse and us many infantry, 
esteemed excellent troops. Some years ago they testi- 
fied how much they were to be dreaded, in an engagement 
with the veteran forces under M. dc Boyne, a famous 
French general in the Muhratta service, where all the 
skill and ability of the commander could scarcely preserve 
the latter from destruction. But among the most import- 
ant places of Bundelcund is Callinger, the chief town of 
a subdivision of this district, which seems to have once 
been an independent government, and now includes ten 
pergunnahs or circles of villages. It has a fortification 
built on a lofty rock, of great extent, and is deemed im- 
pregnable by the natives. The walls are said to be six or 
seven miles in circuit ; a hundred and seventy pieces of 
cannon arc mounted on them, and a garrison ot five thou- 
sand men is necessary for their defence. Nevertheless, 
its natural strength has enabled a smaller number to sus- 
tain long sieges ; and the earlier invaders of Bundelcund 
have been compelled to retire, after unsuccessful blockades 
protracted during several years. So lately as the year 
1810, the British army having attempted to take it by 
was repulsed with great slaughter. However, the 
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garrison of this fortress, probably dreading a repetition of 
the assault, evacuated the place during the night. No for- 
tress can be more secure against the irregular approaches 
of an Indian army. Here the rajah kept his military stares 
and treasure, and it wo* also the residence of the Euro- 
peans in his service. It is twenty or thirty miles from Pan- 
nuh, and lies in 24° 58' north latitude. Jhansi is a con- 
siderable town, but smaller than Ditteah, commanded by 
a atone fort on a high hill in 25° SI' north latitude, and 
thirty-two miles distant from Chatterpoor. There is a dis- 
trict dependent on the town, which, from having been 
seventy or eighty years in the uninterrupted possession 
of the peshwa or chief of the Mahrattas, is in a more tran- 
quil state, and better cultivated, than most of the neigh- 
bouring territories, which have undergone frequentchanges. 
Hence it is frequented hy caravans from various commer- 
cial towns of India ; and its wealth is augmented by a trade 
in cloths, and the manufacture of carpets, bows, arrows, 
and spears, the principal arms of the Bondela tribes. In 
the year 1790 it afforded a revenue of about L-50,000 an- 
nually. There is an ancient city called Ouncha, but now 
in decay, who*e rajah was formerly the head of all the 
tribes of Bundelcund, and from whom their chiefs receiv- 
ed tokens of their investiture. A castle which stands here, 
or in the neighbourhood, resembles a Gothic building, and 
is said to have been erected by a rajah of old, who tn one 
day gave orders for building fifty-two forts. This may ac- 
count for the places of strength seen in Bundelcund, for 
which the particular character of its surface is extremely 




consequence in this district ; but recent 
lered the preservation of the latter of lesa 



events have rendered 



importance to their owners. 

From ancient times Bundelcund has been divided into 
many petty territories, whose chiefs have incessantly dis- 
turbed the peace of their subjects by predatory incursions 
on each other. The successful capture of strongholds in 
the mountains was an encouragement to the subsistence 
of warfare: and in addition to the numerous ordinary 
sources of dispute, it is not unlikely that their joint inte- 
rests in the diamond mines contributed to excite dissen- 
sion. Though the predominance of power induced some 
one of the contending parties to claim the superiority, it 
was reluctantly acknowledged by the rest ; and hence, in- 
stead of a common bond of union to defend the country, 
it was weakened by the distractions of the whole. The 
rajah* of C'allinger are mentioned by Mahommedan writers 
as early as the year 1008 ; but it docs not appear to have 
been incorporated with Bundelcund for several centuriqs 
afterwards. Some time in the sixteenth century, it is 
said that a Bondela, living in Benares, removed to a fort 
in the district of Ouncha, then governed by a rajah, whose 
confidence he speedily obtained. This Bondela had a 
daughter of exquisite beauty, of whom the rajah became 
enamoured, and demanded her in marriage. But her fa- 
ther, considering the proposal as a grievous insult from 
one whom certain circumstances now unknown prompted 
him to regard as his inferior in rank, he, in concert with 
his daughter, plotted a diaholical revenge. Acquiescence 
was given on the part of both; and the rajah was invited 
by his bride to the house of tile Bondela, where the cere- 
mony was to be performed. Here a magnificent enter- 
tainment was prepared, of which he partook plentifully 
along with his attendants; but it was soon succeeded by 
excruciating tortures : poison hud been treacherously ad- 
ministered; and when the victims became incapable of 
defence, they were barbarously massacred. The Bondela 
then placet! himself on the musnud of the rajah, which 
he enjoyed peaceably until bis death. He was succeeded 

vol. v. 



by his son Ber Sing Deo, whose descendant is the rajah Bundel. 
of Ouncha ; and he gained an accession of power by his cund. 
services to the Soubahdar of Allahabad. But he is ac- V— "Y""' 
cused of being a great plunderer ; and his history is stain- 
ed by the assassination of the celebrated Abul Fazel, 
prime minister of At bur, which is said to have been com- 
mitted by a banditti under his command. Nay, it is 
affirmed that he acted in compliance with the wishes of 
Jehangeer, the emperor's son, who was jealous of Abul 
Fazcl's influence over his father, and who, on his accession 
to the throne of Delhi, intrusted Ber Sing Deo with the 
government of all Bundelcund, then called Dungush. On 
descending to a later period, we find that this territory 
was invaded during the government of the rajah Chatter- 
saul, about the middle of last century, by the chief of 
Furruekabad ; and the rajah, to aid him in repelling the 
enemy, applied for support to the peshwa, Sewai Baje- 
row. Success having attended them, he adopted Sewai 
Bajerow as Ids son, and partitioned Bundelcund between 
him and his own sons, allotting him a third of his domi- 
nions, the land revenue of which was estimated at about 
L. 1.300,000 sterling, but under an 
that his posterity should be protecte* 
independent possession of the remainder. The rest of 
his male issue, said to exceed fifty, were in a state of de- 
pendence on their two brothers. In lime this division 

the consequent weakness of the chiefs afforded an oppor- 
tunity for other invasions. Ah Baliauder, an illegitimate 
grandson of Bajerow, held a command in the army of 
Scindia, the noted Mahratta chief; and in the same 
army was the rajah Himmut Baliauder, who not only com- 
manded a great body of cavalry, but was the spiritual 
head and military leader of a numerous sect of devotees 
called Gocseins. Both seem to have fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the peshwa ; and the latter, after retiring to 
his estate in 1786, soon united with the other in attempt- 
ing the conquest of Bundelcund. The rajah 
seems to have had it in contemplation to establish i 
reignty elsewhere; and about the year 1787 he was ac- 
tively engaged in assisting the prince Mirza Jurvaim Buklit 
in raising an army ; but the death of the latter, which hap- 
pened suddenly in 1788, probably allowed him more leisure 
to attend to the other object in view. He and his associates 
agreed that a large portion of the territory to be conquer- 
ed should be assigned to himself, and its revenue applied 
to the support of certain troops which he engaged to 
maintain in the service of Ali Baliauder. The projected 
invasion took place in 1789, when Ali Baliauder conquer- 
ed much of the district in the name of the peshwa, of 
whom he rendered himself nearly independent; and in a 
short time the whole was subdued except some fortresses, 
which the Mahrattas have never been able to reduce. 

Some years elapsed before the complete establishment 
of their authority; but an arrangement was made with 
the peshwa, whereby he was acknowledged lord paramount 
of all the conquests effected in Bundelcund by Ali Ba- 
liauder, who engaged to obey him as his sovereign, and 
to pay him tribute. But the latter contrived to evade 
both conditions ; and, after being occupied fourteen years 
in endeavouring to subjugate the country, died in 180£, 
during the blockade of C'allinger, which, during ten years, 
he had fruitlessly endeavoured to capture. Ali was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Shumshcre Baliauder, then ab- 
sent at Poonah ; and Himmut Bahauder, who, to retain 
his own influence, had for years been exciting disaffection 
among the different chiefs, now appointed a relation of 
Shumshcre, the young rajah, regent of Bundelcund until 
his return. 

A war next broke out between the British and the 
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Bumler. Mahrattas. Himmut Rahaudcr endeavoured to accom- 
Y *- l|J plish tlie transference of this district to the former, while 
Shumshere was determined to oppose then vigorously. 
In September 1803 Colonel Powell crossed the river 
Jumna for the purpose of entering Bundelcund, and was 
joined by Himmut, with a body of thirteen or fourteen 
thousand men. The united forces, arriving on the banks 
of the river Cane, which passes the fort of Callinger, and 
falls into the Jumna near the town of Oorah, found the 
army of Shumshcre on the opposite side. It was nume- 
rous, occupied a great extent, and was strongly posted; 
but, after a short cannonade on both sides, it precipitately 

At this time a proposal was made by the Mahrattas, 
and acceded to by the British, for the cession or a portion 
of the territory of Bundelcund in lieu of certain districts 
in the Deccan, which had been ceded to them by a for- 
mer treaty. Forces were then stationed in Bundelcund 
lor the protection of other parts ; and successive engage- 
menu of a conciliatory nature were formed with Shumshere 
and all the rest of the chiefs, whereby the British autho- 
rity was rendered paramount. Himmut Bahauder had 
previously secured an advantageous arrangement for him- 
self; and his death ensuing in the year 1804, government 
provided for his family, and assumed possession of his ter- 
ritory. The troops who had been retained in his service, 
a kind of irregular force, now dispersed. Still, however, 
the tranquillity of the country was liable to be disturbed ; 
and indeed the cession of some parts of it by the Mahrat- 
tus was only nominal, as they had never been able to oc- 
cupy the strongholds themselves. Thus it was judged 
expedient by the British to bestow a considerable tract in 
1807 on a descendant of the rajah Chattcrstiul, who had 
been long dispossessed amidst contending factious, on con- 
dition of guarding the passes, and preserving his territory 
in peace. Other arrangements were made, conceding to 
the chief of Calpec, on the confines of Bundelcund, a por- 
tion of the interior, in lieu of the city and district of Cal- 
pee . and several villages on the Jumna. Meantime it be- 
came necessary to besiege the fortress of Callinger ; but 
notwithstanding the British forces had captured many 
strongholds of the Indians, previously deemed impregna- 
ble, they were unsuccessful in attempting to take it by 
assault, and, as already observed, gained possession by the 
garrison retiring in the night. Its reduction proved a 
great accession of power, and tended materially to tran- 
quillize the district, which had previously been incorporat- 
ed with the British empire in the East, and a civil esta- 
blishment constituted for the regular management of its 
affairs. 

The possession of a country such as Bundelcund, occu- 
pying 1 1,000 square miles, is of considerable consequence 
iii several respects; and it has been suggested that the 
revenue derived from it might be materially augmented, 
by assuming the direction of the diamond mines of Han- 
nah. Nevertheless the occupation of the whole does not 
seem to have been judged on important ohject, more es- 
pecially as, by the arrangement above alluded to with the 
chief of Calpee. he was left in the enjoyment of a third 
part of them, to which he was originally entitled. 

BI NDER, or Bender Abbas, or Gombsroon, the 
ancient Hurrauzia, a fortress of Persia, in the province of 
Pars, situated in a barren country, in a hay of the Gulf of 
Ormuz. It is subject to the imaum of Maskut, and is for- 
tilled with double walls. It was at one time the first sea- 
port of Persia, and is still a place of considerable trade. 
The customs amount to 20,000 rupees, above L.2000 a 
year, for which, and the tribute of Minab, the imaum ac- 
counts to the king of Persia. It is eighteen miles 
east of Bushire. Long. 56. 18. E. Lat, 27. 1& N, 
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Bunder, or Bender Reig, or Port of Sand, a town of Bunder 
Persia, in the province of Pars, which stands close to the It 
eastern shore of the Persian Gulf. It is surrounded by a Hunt*l*"- 
miserable mud wall, flanked with round towers, on which w "r^ / 
arc placed three or four useless guns. This town was the 
seat of a venerable freebooter, Meer Mahund, whose ex- 
ploits are partly related by Niebulir ; and during his life it 
was a place of so much strength as to resist the repeated 
attacks of Kurim Khan, by whom, however, it was at last 
taken, after a long siege. The works were razed to the 
ground; and the town has so much declined since that 
period, that it does not contain above 300 or 400 inhabit- 
ants. It is thirty-five miles north of Bushire. 

BUNEL, Peter, one of the most elegant writers of his 
time, was born at Toulouse in 1499, and died at Turin in 
1547. He left behind him some Latin epistles, EpistoUt 
Ciceromano Stylo Script*, remarkable for the elegance 
and purity with which they are written. Bunel, says 
Rayle, " was an honest man, the very person whom Dio- 
genes wanted. His letters are written with the greatest 
purity, and contain curious facts." The most correct edi- 
tion is that of Graverol, Toulouse, 1687, 8vo. 

BUNGAY, a market-town of the hundred of Wangford, 
in the county of Suffolk, 107 miles from London, on the 
river Waveney, which divides it from the county of Nor- 
folk, and is navigable to the sea at Yarmouth. It is a well- 
built town, comprising two parishes with their churches, 
and the ruins of an ancient monastery and of a castle. There 
is but little trade except on the Thursday's market. The 
inhabitants amounted in 1801 to 2349, in 1811 to 2828, 
and in 1821 to 3290. 

BUNNASS, a river of Hindustan, in the province of 
Ajinecr, where it has its source. It is a rapid stream, 
about half a mile in breadth in some parts, though during 
the dry season not above twenty yards of this space contain 
water. It loses itself in the Rakrcze. 

BUNTING. See Ornithology, Index. 

BUNTING FORD, a market-town of the hundred of 
Edwin tree, in the county of Hertford, thirty-two miles 
from London, on the river Rib. It is situated in three dif- 
ferent parities. The church is very ancient, and stands 
nearly a mile from the town. 

BUNTWALLA, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of South Canara, situated on the north bank of the river 
Nctravati, which is navigable above the reach of the tide 
for canoes. It contains about three hundred houses, and 
is fast improving, being the thoroughfare for the trade be- 
tween Mysore and Canara. The inhabitants arc mostly 
Brali rains of an inferior caste. Long. 75. 9. E. Lat. 12. 
48. N. 

BUNTZLAU, a circle in the Austrian kingdom of Bo- 
hemia. It extends over 1578 square miles, or 1,009,920 
acres, and comprehends twenty-three cities, eighteen 
towns, and 1034 villages, with 57,640 houses. The in- 
habitants amount to 352,756. A range of lofty mountains 
separates this circle from the kingdom of Saxony. The 
chief place is New Buntzlau, on the river Iser, containing 
two monasteries, six churches, and about 4<MX) inhabitants, 
partly employed in making woollen goods, but chiefly in 



lit ktzlai', a circle in the Prussian government or 
Liegnitz, extending over 372 square mi 
acres, and containing two towns and sixty-two villages, 



nn government or 
miles, or 238,080 



with 6965 houses and 40,074 inhabitants. It is a hilly dis- 
trict, the greater part being covered with woods, but very 
fertile in the valleys. The capital has the same name, is 
a fortified city on the river Bober, and a considerable pluce 
for earthen ware, linen, and calico-printing manufactures. 
It has two Catholic churches and one Lutheran, with 5100 
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Bunwoot BUNWOOT, an island about eighteen miles in circum- 
' ference, lying off Pollok harbour, in Magindanao. It has 
Bupalus. f ew g p r j n M, but many ponds of fresh rain water. In 1775 
this island was ceded to Captain Forrest for the East India 
Company, by the sultan of Magindanao. Long. 124. 28. 
E. Lat. 7. 14. N. 

BUN Y AN, Johk, author of the Pilgrim* Progress, was 
born at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628. He was the son 
of a tinker, and in the early part of his life a great repro- 
bate, having served as a soldier in the parliament army ; 
but being at length deeply struck with a sense of his sins, 
he laid aside his profligate courses, became remarkable 
for his sobriety, and applied himself to obtain some de- 
gree of learning. About the year 1655 he was admitted 
a member of a Baptist congregation at Bedford, and was 
soon after chosen their preacher ; but in 1660, having been 
seized and tried for presuming to preach, he was sen- 
tenced to perpetual banishment, and in the mean time com- 
mitted to jad, where necessity obliged him to learn to 
make long-tagged thread-laces for his support : and, to add 
to his misery, he had a wife and several children, includ- 
ing a daughter who was blind. In this unjust and cruel 
confinement he was detained twelve years and a half, and 
during that time wrote many of his tracts ; but he was at 
length discharged by the humane interposition of Dr Bar- 
low. When King James's declaration for liberty of con- 
science was published, he was chosen pastor of a congrega- 
tion at Bedford. He at length died of a fever at London, 
on the 31st of August 1688, aged sixty. He also wrote 
an allegory, called the Holy War. His I*ilgrim's Progress 
has been translated into most European languages ; and 
his works have been collected together, and printed in 
two volumes folio. " The characteristic peculiarity of the 
Pilgrim's Progress," says an able writer, " is, that it is the 
only work of its kind which possesses a strong human in- 
The allegory of Bunyan has been read by many 

ce, while 
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i with tears. This wonderful 
it obtains admiration from the most fastidious critics, is 
loved by those who arc too simple to admire it... .In the 
wildest parts of Scotland the Pilgrim's Progress is the de- 
light of the peasantry. In every nursery it is a greater 
favourite than Jack the Giant-killer. Every reader knows 
the straight and narrow path as well as he knows a road 
in which he has gone backward and forward a hundred 
times. Tins is the highest miracle of genius, that things 
which are not should be as though they w ere, — that the 
imaginations of one mind should become the perpetual 
recollections of another ; and this miracle the tinker has 
wrought." (Edinburgh Rtrieto, vol. liv. p. 452.) 

BLOY, in sea affairs, a sort of close cask, or block of 
fastened by a rope to the anchor, to determine the 



place where the anchor is situated, that the ship may not 
come too near it, to entangle her cable about the stock, or 
the flukes of it 

Can Bcoys are in the form of a cone, and of this con- 
struction are all the buoys which are floated over danger- 
ous banks and shallows, as a warning to passing ships, that 
they may avoid them. They are extremely large, that 
they may be seen at a distance ; and arc fastened by 
strong chains to the anchors which are sunk for this pur- 
pose at such places. 

Cable Bvors arc common casks employed to buoy up 
the cables in different [duces from rocky ground. 

BUPALUS, a celebrated sculptor, and native of the 
island of Chios, was the son, grandson, and great grandson 
of sculptors. He had a brother, named Alhcnis, of the 
same profession, and they flourished in the sixtieth Olym- 
piad, being contemporary with Hipponax, a poet ot an 
ugly and despicable figure, with whom they diverted them- 
selves by representing him under a ridiculous form. There 



were several statues at Rome executed by them ; and they Bnphonia 
worked only on the white marble of the isle of Paros. _ II . 
Pausanias mentions Bupatus as a good — 
as sculptor, but says nothing of Atlienis. 

BUPHONIA, in antiquity, an Athenian feast or cere- 
mony, so denominated from a bullock being slain therein, 
with quaint formalities. From the origin of the buphonia, 
it may be concluded that by the laws of Attica it was for- 
bidden to kill an ox ; but it once happened, at the feast 
of the diipolia, that an ox ate the corn or cakes which had 
been dressed for the sacrifice, which so enraged Thaulon 
the priest, that he presently killed the animal and fled. On 
this the Athenians, dreading the resentment of the gods, 
and feigning themselves ignorant who had committed the 
fact, brought the bloody axe before the judges, where it 
was solemnly arraigned, tried, found guilty, and condemn- 
ed ; and, in memory of this event, a feast was instituted 
under the denomination of Intpkonia, in which it was still 
customary for the priest to fly, and judgment to be given 
respecting the slaughter of the ox. 

fiUKBOT. See Ichthyology, Index. 

BURCKHARDT, John Ludwici. This traveller, cele- 
brated for his extensive journeys in the East, was descend- 
ed from an ancient family in Switzerland, who had been 
long established at Kirchgarten, near Lausanne. His fa- 
ther, John Rudolph, had been tried bv a French military 
commission on a charge of having delivered up the lite du 
ponl at Hunningen to the Austrians, and, though acquit- 
ted, received such treatment from the French republican 
authorities as made a lasting impression on his mind, and 
induced him to remove his family from the territories, 
where their power predominated, and to establish them at 
Basle. He then entered into a Swiss corps in the service 
of England. 

John Ludwig was the eighth son, and born about the year 
1785. Having acquired the usual classical instruction at Ba- 
sle, he was placed at the university of Leipsic ; and, after a 
residence there of two years, according to a custom very 
usual with German students, of dividing the time of their 
academical course among several universities, he concluded 
his studies, and took his degree, at Gcittingcn. During his 
residence at the latter seat of learning, his talents, appli- 
cation, and good conduct had gained him the esteem and 
respect of the professors, but especially of the celebrated 
Blumcnbach. When he resolved on proceeding to Eng- 
land, Blumcnbach gave him a letter of introduction to Sir 
Joseph Banks, who, with the other members of the Afri- 
can Association, to whom he was introduced, accepted his 
ofTer of travelling to explore the interior of Africa. After 
the plan of his journey had been settled, he diligently pre- 
pared himself for it by application to those studies which 
were most appropriate. He passed his time partly in Lon- 
don and partly at Cambridge in acquiring a knowledge of 
astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, medicine, and surgery. 
He suffered his beard to grow, accustomed himself to the 
dress and manners of the East, and diligently learned to 
read, write, and speak the Arabic language ; in all which 
pursuits he was much assisted by Browne, who during bis 
travels in Africa had acquired not merely a knowledge of, 
but an ardent attachment to, the languages and customs 
of Mahommeclan nations. 

After these preparations, and receiving his instructions 
from the society, he left England, and in April 1809 reach- 
ed Malta, whence he proceeded to Aleppo in the follow- 
ing October. Being determined to acquire the Arabic lan- 
guage in perfection, he appeared there as a Mussulman 
under the name of Ibrahim ibn Abdallah : and, during 
more than two years passed in that part of Asia, he had 
so perfected himself in the language as not to be distin- 
ished from the natives, and acquired such accurate 
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knowledge of the contents of the Koran, and of the cora- 
pon it* religion and law*, that after a critical 
i, the most Teamed Musaulmen entertained no 
doubt* of his being really what he professed to be, a learned 
doctor of their law. 

During his residence in Syria he visited Palmyra, Da- 
mascus, Lebanon, and the other parts of that interesting 
country, and thence repaired to Cairo in Egypt, with the 
intention of joining a caravan, and travelling to Fezzan, in 
the north ot Africa. In 1812, whilst waiting for the de- 
parture of the caravan, he was induced to make a journey 
to the Nile, as far up as Mahass: and then, in the charac- 
ter of a poor Syrian merchant, he made u journey through 
the Nubian desert which Bruce had traversed, passing 
by Berber and Shendy to Suakim, on the Bed Sea ; 
whence he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca by way of 
Jidda. In this journey his privations and sufferings seem 
to have been of the severest kind. He returned thence 
to Cairo in a state of great exhaustion, but in 1815 tra- 
velled to Mount Sinai, whence he returned again to Cairo 
in June 1816, and there made preparations for his in- 
tended journey to Fezzan, and to explore the sources of 
the Niger. 

Several hindrances prevented his prosecuting this in- 
tention, till at length, in April 1817, when the long-ex- 
pected caravan prepared to depart, he was seized with an 
illness which ended his life. He had from time to time 
carefully transmitted his journals and remarks, and a very 
copious scries of letters ; so that nothing which appeared 
to him to be interesting in the various journeys he made 
has been lost. But it is much to be lamented that the 
life of a man so well qualified as Burckhardt should not 
have been prolonged, till he had been enabled to solve 
many of the doubts respecting the interior of Africa, which 
has excited the curiosity of mankind from the most re- 
mote ages. 

The communications from Burckhardt have at several 
periods been furnished to the public in very ample forms, 
with appropriate maps ; and much light has been thrown 
by them on the geography of the countries he visited, and 
on die manners, laws, religion, and commerce of their in- 
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His Joumey along the Banks of the Nde from 
Assouan to Mahass, on the Frontier of Dongola, was publish- 
ed in 1819, in 4to ; and the volume contained also a descrip- 
tion of a Journey from L'piier Egypt through the Deserts 
of Nubia to Jidda in Arabia. To this is added an Appen- 
dix, with an Itinerary from the Frontieis of Bornou by 
Bahr el Ghazal and Darfour to Shendy ; and also notices 
of the country of Soudan, west of Darfour, and vocabularies 
of the several languages.' 

In 1822 a volume was published containing a Tour from 
Damascus in the countries of Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; 
a Journal of an Excursion into the Iiaouran in 1810; a 
Journey from Aleppo to Damascus in 1812; a Journey 
from Damascus into the Haourun in 1811; a Journey 
from Damascus through the Mountains of Arabia Petra-o 
in 1812; and a Journal of a Tour in the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai in 1810. 

In 1829 was published a posthumous volume of Tra- 
vels in Arabia, in 4to (2 vols. 8vo). This is a very inte- 
resting work, containing the narrative of a Journey to 
Mecca and Medina during the time when the former city 
was the scene of the great Hailj or pilgrimage, as also the 
best account yet given of the \\ uhabee power. 

In I KM appeared another volume, entitled Manners and 
Customs of the Egyptians, 4 to ; but this, consisting chiefly 
of the proterlM current among the people of Cairo, is nut 
of equal vulue with his former publication*. (o.) 

BL'UDEN, or Ik; h don, in Music, the drone or bass, 
and the pipe or string which plays it; hence that part of 
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a song which is repeated at the end of every stanza is 
called the burden of it, A chord which is divided so as 
to perform the intervals of music, when open and undivid- 
ed, is also called the burden. 

Eludes of a SAip is its contents, or number of tons it 
will carry. 

BURDWAN, a district of Hindustan, in the province 
of Bengal, situated between the twenty-second and twen- 
ty-fourth degrees of north latitude, and on the western 
side of the Hooghly river. It i* bounded on the north by 
Birboom and Hanjeshy, on the south by Midnapoor and 
Hooghly, on the east by the river Hooghly, and on the 
west by Midnapoor and Pachete. This district is about 
seventy-three miles long by forty-five broad, and is per- 
haps the best cultivated ana most productive of any simi- 
lar extent of territory in India; while it appears like a gar- 
den in a wilderness, being surrounded by the jungles of 
Midnapoor in Crista, of Pachete, and of Birboom. Its pro- 
ducts arc grain, cotton, silk, sugar, and indigo, which it 
yields in great abundance, and of excellent quality. The 
chief towns are Burdwan, Bissunpoor, and Keerpay , and 
the principal rivers are the Hooghly and Dummoodah. 
The inhabitants are estimated at two millions, one six- 
teenth of whom are supposed to be Mahomraedans. (Jang 
robbery has been very prevalent here, as in all the lower 
district* of Bengal ; but of late year* it ha* been greatly 
repressed by the energy of the government. 

BUUEN, a circle in the Prussian government of Min- 
den, and province of Westphalia. It extends over 262 
square miles, or 167,680 acres, and contain* four town*, 
fifty-one villages, sixteen hamlets, and 28,228 inhabitants. 
It is generally a very poor district, but affords some iron, 
lead, and salt. The chief place, from which the circle 
take* it* name, stands on the Alme, where it join* the 
Allfte. Before the expulsion of the Jesuit* it was the 
property of that order, and contains now only 1380 inha- 
bitant*. 

BUBFORD, a market-town of the hundred of Bamp- 
ton, in the county of Oxford, seventy-three miles from 
London, on the river Windrush. It u celebrated as the 
place where an ecclesiastical synod was held in 685, to 
determine on the time for celebrating Easter; for a battle 
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between Cuthred, king of the \Ve*t Saxon*, and Ethelbald, 
king of the Mercians ; and for a victory by Fairfax in 1649 



for a victory by Fairfax in 1649 
I. The church is a large and 
' i very little 
inhabitants 



a lofty spire. Tl 
trade. The market is held on Saturday. The i 
amounted in 1801 to 1516, in 1811 to 1342, and in 1821 
to 1409. 

BURGAGE, or Ruroags-tkkurk, is where the king or 
other person is lord of a borough in which the tenements 
are held by a rent certain. A borough is distinguished 
from oilier towns by the right of sending member* to par- 
liament; and where the right of election is by burgage- 
tenure, that alone is a proof of the antiquity of the bo- 
rough. Tenure in burgage, therefore, or burgagc-tcnurc, 
is where houses, or lands which were formerly the site of 
houses, in an ancient borough, are held of some lord in 
common soccoge, by a certain established rent. These 
tenures seem to have withstood the shock of the Norman 
encroachments, principally on account of their insignifi- 
cance, as a hundred ol them put together would scarcely 
have amounted to a knight's fee. Besides, the owners of 
them, being chiefly artificers, and persons engaged in 
trade, could not with propriety be put on a military esta- 
blishment like that founded on the tenure in chivalry; 
and hence the free soccage in which these tenements are 
held seems to be a remnunt of Saxon liberty, which may 
account for the variety of customs affecting many of the 
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Bubo age-holding, in Scotland, is the tenure by which 
the property in real burgh* it held under the king, and is 
originally constituted by a charter from the crown in favour 
of the burgh, the effect of which i«, that every proprietor 
within the burgh hold* hi* property directly of the king as 
superior, for the reddendo, now merely nominal, of watching 
and warding, or " service of burgh used and wont." The 
title of a disponec to a burgage property proceeds on a re- 
signation made by delivery ot staff and baton in the hand* 
ofthe magistrates, in virtue of a procuratory granted by the 
vassal last infeft, and followed by an infeftment given by 
the magistrate in favour of the disponee, without the in- 
tervention of any precept or charter by progress. The 
title of an heir in burgage subjects is sometimes complet- 
ed by a precept of clare constat and infeftment, but more 
frequently by • (ingle act called a cognition and seisin. 
The proper vassal in burgage-holding being the whole 
community, which, in a legal sense, never dies, the ordi- 
nary casualties are not exigible; and the nature of the 
tenure also properly excludes such infeudations, although 
a base infeftment in an annualrcnt out of burgage proper- 
ty, given by a bailie of the burgh as bailie in that part, 
and the town-clerk, as a common notary, ha* been held as 
effectual. No widow's tierce is due from burgage subjects. 

BUKGAU, a city, the capital of a magistracy of the 
same name, in the circle of the Upper Danube, of the 
kingdom of Bavaria. The district extends over sixty-five 
square miles, and contains, besides the city, one market- 
town, with thirty-five villages and 11,408 inhabitants. 
The city is situated on the river Mindel, has an ancient 
palace or castle, and 2530 inhabitants. 

BURGEBRACH, a town, the chief place of a magis- 
tracy of the *ame name, in the circle of the Upper Maine, 
and kingdom of Bavaria. The judicature extend* over 
195 square miles, and contains, besides the town, fifty-eight 
village*, with 13,430 inhabitant*. The town is small, and 
has only 114 houses. 

BURGER, Godfrey Augustc*. a celebrated German 
poet, born on the 1st of January 1748, at Wolmerswende, a 
village in the principality of Halberstadt, where his father 
was Lutheran minister. In his childhood he discovered 
little inclination to study; the Bible and the Canticles 
alone had any attraction for him : these he knew by heart ; 
and his first attempts in versification were imitations of 
the Psalms, which, notwithstanding their defects, gave 
proofs of feeling and a correct ear. It is to this first di- 
rection of his studies that we arc to attribute the biblical 
phrases, the allusions to Christianity, and the theological 
style, if we may be allowed the expression, which we find 
even in his amatory poetry. Ho was fond of solitude, 
and indulged in all the romantic sentiments which de- 
serts and the gloom of forests inspire. From the school 
of Aschersleben, where his maternal grandfather resided, 
and which he quitted in consequence of a severe chastise- 
ment which had been indicted on him for composing an 
epigram, he was sent to the institution at Halle; but at 
neither of these places did he make any very sensible pro- 
gress. He discovered a taste only for the lessons in pro- 
sody and versification which were given to the scholar* of 
the institution, in which his friend Gbkingk was a class- 
fellow with him, who afterwards distinguished himself by 
his, epistles and songs, and who ha* lamented the prema- 
ture death of Burger in an elegy to his memory. In 1764 
Burger, who was intended for the clerical office, began to 
attend the course of lecture* given by the professors of 
the university. Klotz, a learned classical scholar, admit- 
ted him ofthe number of young people whose talents he 
took a pleasure in cultivating; but this society appears not 
to have produced the same favourable effect on the moral 
■ of Burger as on his genius. His conduct pre- 
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his grandfather 
with difficulty that he obtained 




on, in the year 1708, to repair to 
Gbttingen to prosecute the study of the law instead of 



Gottingen to prosecute the study ol 
that of theology. This change did not make him more 
regular in his studies; his manner* became corrupted; 
and hi* grandfather withdrew his protection. Burger 
contracted a number of debts; and his situation would 
have become altogether des|>erate had it not been for the 
assistance of some friends. An association, memorable 
in the annals of German literature, had just been formed 
at Giittingcn : it reckoned among it* members Boje, Bies- 
ter, Sprengel, Holty, Muller, Voss, the two Counts Stol- 
berg, C. F. Cramer, and Lcisewitz. BUrger was admitted 
into it. All of these persons were vented in the Greek 
and Roman literature, and, at the same time, all of them 
idolized Shakspeare. The Germans are the only fo- 
reigners who seem to relish or understand the merits of 
this great genius in the same degree as his own country- 
men profess to do ; and they do not seem to like his genius 
the less on account of the irregularities objected to it by 
other nation*. Burger, in a great measure, owed his style 
to the enthusiasm which he showed, in common with his 
literary friend*, for our celebrated tragic writer. The 
Keliqut* of Ancient English Poetry, published about this 
time by Dr Percy, gave an additional impulse to the di- 
rection which his mind had taken, and suggested to him 
some of the productions which hi* countrymen admire the 
most. Of all hi* friend*, Boje was the one who exercised 
the greatest influence over him in the choice and manage- 
ment of his compositions. He taught him to make easy 
verses by taking pains ; and it is to his severe observations 
that the poetical stanza of Burger owe* a great part of 
that elegance and roundness which characterize it. To 
the same friend he was indebted also for some improve- 
ment in his circumstances, which, till the year 1775>, had 
been very uncomfortable. On the recommendation of 
Boje he was appointed to the collectorshin of Alvenglei- 
chen, in the principality of Calenberg. The winter fol- 
lowing, some fragments of a ghost story, which he heard 
a peasant girl singing by moonlight, caught his imagina- 
tion, and his Leonora appeared, which soon became popu- 
lar in all parts of Germany. Soon after the publication of 
this ballad, a circumstance occurred to give him still 
greater confidence in his talent*. Going a journey to his 
native place, he one evening heard the schoolmaster of 
the village, in the room next to that in which he lay, read- 
ing to the assembled audience collected nt the inn the 
ballad of Leonora, which had just come out, and which 
was received with the liveliest marks of admiration. This 
proof of success flattered him more than all the compli- 
ments of his friends. About this time he married a Ha- 
noverian lady, named Eeonhart; but this union proved 
only a source of bitterness to him, an unhappy attachment 
to her younger sister having sprung up in his heart. The 
loss of a sum of money, of whicn his grandfather had made 
him a present, was the first commencement of the embar- 
rassment of his circumstances. The taking of a large farm, 
which he did not know how to manage, increased it; and 
the dismissal from his place, which he was obliged to sub- 
mit to in 1784, in consequence of suspicions (probably ill- 
founded) raised against the fidelity of hit accounts, gave 
the finishing stroke to hi* misfortunes. He had, a little 
before, lost his wife ; and it is but too certain that her 
death was hastened by the cul|>able passion which Burger 
cherished in his heart. Left with two children, and re- 
duced to the inconsiderable emoluments of The Alnuimirk 
ofthe Mtmrs, published at lioitingen, which he had edit- 
ed since 1779, he removed to this city, with a view to give 
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Hanoverian government a professor'* chair in the belles- 
lettres Five years afterwards, the title was conferred 
on him, but without a salary ; yet this was the only pub- 
lic recompense obtained during his whole life bv a man 
who was one of the favourite authors of his nation, and 
who, while yet young, had enjoyed the highest reputation. 
Scarcely were the ashes of his wife cold when he espous- 
ed her sisler Molly, whose name his poems have made 
but too famous, and who had embittered the existence of 
his first wife ; but he did not long enjoy the happiness 
after which he had sighed. She died in childbed in the 
beginning of 1786. From that moment his own life only 
lingered on ; and the fire of his genius seemed extinguish- 
ed with the passion which had so long nourished it. He 
had scarcely strength enough, in the intervals of his dejec- 
tion, to finish his Song of Songs, a sort of dilhyrambic or 
nuptial hymn, intended to celebrate his second marriage, 
and which is a strange mixture of frantic passion, religious 
devotion, and the most bombastic expression. It was the 
last production of Burger. Having studied the philoso- 
phy of Kant, he had an idea of deriving some advantage 
from it at Gottingcn, where it had not yet been taught. 
He undertook to explain it in a course of lectures, which 
were attended by a great number of young people. The 
satisfaction which the university expressed to him for two 
cantatas which he composed in 1787, at the period of the 
fifty years' jubilee of this illustrious institution, and his 
nomination to the situation of professor extraordinary, re- 
animated his spirits. Fortune appearing to smile on him 
once more, he formed the design of marrying again, in 
order to provide a mother for his children. During one 
of the moments when he was most occupied with this idea, 
he received a letter from Stuttgard, in which a young 
woman, whose style indicated a cultivated mind, and her 
sentiments an elevated and feeling heart, after describing 
to hiin, with enthusiasm, the impression which his poetry 
had made upon her, offered him her hand and heart. 
Burger spoke of the thing at first only in jest, but the in- 
formation which he received respecting the character, the 
fortune, and personal accomplishment* of his correspon- 
dent having excited his curiosity, he took a journey to 
Stuttgard, and brought back with him a wife who embit- 
tered and dishonoured the rest of his days. In less than 
three years he saw himself under the necessity of obtain- 
ing a divorce from her ; and the ruin of his health aggra- 
vated the absolute disorder of his finances. Confined to 
a small chamber, the favourite poet of Germany wasted 
the remainder of his strength in translations ordered by 
foreign booksellers; but sickness and grief soon deprived 
him even of this resource, and he must have died in the 
most frightful state of want, if the government of Hano- 
ver had not extended some kindness to him. He died 
on the 8th of June 1794, of a disorder of the bowels, which 
he had never believed to be dangerous. 

Burger is only remarkable a* a lyric poet. He has 
tried all the different species of this class of the produc- 
tions of genius; but he succeeded eminently only in the 
song und the ballad. We shall, perhaps, characterize his 
genius sufficiently by saying that his imagination is more 
fresh than rich, — that he has more sensibility than eleva- 
tion, more naivete and good nature than delicacy or taste. 
His style sparkles by its clearness, its energy, and from 
an elegance which is rather the result of labour than of 
natural grace; he possesses, in short, all the qualities which 
please the multitude. Allowing the title of poet only to 
those whose writings were calculated to become popular, 
he early habituated himself to reject whatever appeared 
to him not sufficiently intelligible and interesting to all 
classes of readers. Always clear and forcible, he is never 
either low or trivial ; and if at certain times there appears 
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a want of selection and care in the details, yet the senti- TJurgco- 
mcnts arc uniformly noble, and the moral intention of the " r ^ 
majority of his pieces altogether irreproacliable. Some 
breathe the loftiest piety and the purest love of virtue. 
Wieland said of him (sec the German Mercury, 1778), 
that in composing his poem entitled MttriHerkeutchheit (on 
Chastity), Burger had deserved better of the present and 
future generations, than if he had written the finest trea- 
tise of morality. This little piece has been inserted in 
most of the collections of hymns for the use of the Lu- 
theran church. 

There are three editions of Burger's works. The first 
two appeared in his lifetime, in 1778 and 1789, in 8 vols. 
8vo; and the third, after his death, was published by his 
friend Ch. Keinhard, in 4 vols. 1796. All three were 
printed at (iottingen. The last contains some posthu- 
mous pieces, and miscellanies in prose. We must confine 
ourselves to a short notice of those for which their merit 
or the singularity of the subject has procured the greatest 
degree of celebrity. 1. A translation, or rather an imita- 
tion, of the Vigil of Venus (Pervigilium Veneris.) It is a 
fine piece of poetic diction and rythmical harmony. 2. Leo- 
norn, a romance ; which belongs to the class which Burger 
himself called the epic lyric. This story is borrowed from 
a popular tradition, of which the traces are to be found in 
the diffen 



lifTcrcnt countries of the north, 
lated into Danish in 1788, six times into English, by Stan- 
ley, Pye, Spencer, Taylor, &c, and from English into 
French by De la Madclaine in 181 1. The translation by 
Mr Spencer is accompanied with engravings after designs 
by Lady Diana Beauclerc. Two German composers have 
set it to music. Burger often appeared very ill contented 
with the vast success of this production of his youth. He 
preferred a great number of his other poems, and was him- 
self the first to blame the puerile trick of the play upon 
sounds which he has here indulged in. 3. The Minister $ 
Daughter of Tauhenhain is the story of the seduction 
and tragical end of a young girl. There are in this, as in 
the other productions of the same author, some objection- 
able details, but the whole leaves a deep impression. 4. 
The Inhuman Huntsman. 5. The Song of the Brave ; in 
which the heroism of a peasant, who saves a family from 
the fury of the waves, is related with admirable feeling, 
fi. The Stmg of Songs, conceived at the foot of the attar. 



This is a hymn or ode in praise of his Molly. 7. A Tra- 
it- stir of the Fable of Jupiter and Europa. This is a piece 
of humour of the most clumsy kind, and in a taste the 
most wretched, yet it had a great run when it first ap- 
peared. 8. A translation in iambic verse, of some boohs of 
the Iliad. The choice of the measure is by no means 
happy. He was accordingly requested ironically, to set 
about translating Anacreon into hexameters, when he had 
finished his version of Homer into German iambics. 9. 
An excellent Translation of Shaksjieare's Macbeth. 10. 
Pieces of Poetry and of Rhetoricttl /'rose. He had begun 
to write critical observations on his own works, with equal 
severity and sagacity ; but he has only left some frag- 
ments of this work. 11. He was editor of the Gottingen 
Almanack of the Muses, from 1779 to 1794. V'clterlein, 
Folitz, and Engel, have published a selection of the poetry 
of Burger, with notes ; and celebrated composers, such as 
Schulz and Kcichardt, have set a great number of his 
songs to music. Burger's third wife, whom German bio- 
graphy has thought worthy to have her name associated 
with his on account of her taste for literature, and parti- 
cularly poetry, is author of several pieces in verse insert- 
ed in the collections. The one having for its title The 
Raillery of a Mother, is sufficient to prove her poetical 
talent. 

BURGESS, an 
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or one who possesses a tenement therein. Anciently, bur- 
gesses were held in great contempt, being reputed servile, 
base, and unfit for war ; so that the gentry were not al- 
lowed to intermarry in their families, or fight with them, 
but in lieu thereof to appoint champions. 

Burgess is now ordinarily used for the representative 
of a borough in parliament. Burgesses are supposed to 
represent the mercantile part, or trading interest, of the 
nation ; and they were formerly allowed, by a rate esta- 
blished in the reign of Edward III. two shillings a day as 
wages. The right of election of burgesses depends on 
several local charters and customs ; and by 3 Geo. III. c. 
15, no freeman, except such as claim by birth, servitude, 
or marriage, is entitled to vote, unless he has been admit- 
ted to his freedom twelve months before. Burgess, in 
Scotland, is a member of the corporation of a burgh, ad- 
mitted cither by the charter of erection, or by birth, as 
being the son of a burgess, or by serving an apprentice- 
ship to a burgess, or by marrying the daughter of a bur- 
gess, or by election by the magistrates of the burgh. The 
heir of a burgess has a right to heirship movables. 

BUUGGUAVE properly denotes the hereditary go- 
vernor of a castle or fortified town, chiefly in Germany. 
The word is compounded of bourg, town, and graf at grave, 
count. The burggraves were originally the same with what 
is otherwise called casUllunt or comitr* auiellani ; but their 
dignity was considerably advanced under Kodolph of Haps- 
burg. Before his time they were ranked only as counts, 
and below the princes, but under him they began to be es- 
teemed as on a footing with princes. In some parts the 
dignity has much degenerated. 

BURGH, a market-town of the Lindsay division of the 
hundred of Candleshoe, in the county of Lincoln, 
a hundred and thirty-six miles from London, 
around it is a rich tract of marshy land, in which the best 
oxen are fattened. The market is held on Thursday. 
The inhabitants amounted in 1801 to 716, in 1811 to 709, 
and in IKS I, to 90S. 

BURGH BOTE signifies contribution towards the build- 
ing or repairing of castles or walls, for the defence of a 
borough or city. By a law of King Athelstan, the castles 
and walls of town?, were to be repaired, and burghbote 
levied every year within a fortnight after rogation days. 
No person whatever wns exempt from this service, and 
even the king himself could not exempt a man from burgh- 
bote ; yet in after-times exemptions appear to have been 
frequently granted, insomuch that the word burghbote 
came to denote, not the service, but the liberty or ex- 
emption from it. 

BURGHBRECHE, or Burgiibrecii, a fine imposed 
on the community of a town or burgh, for a breach of the 
peace among them. 

BURG HMOTE, the court of a borough. By the law s 
of King Edgar, the burghmote was to be held thrice in the 
year ; by those of Henry I. twelve time*. 

BURGLARY, or Nocturnal IIoush-Hiieaxinc (Imr- 
gi latrocinium), which by the ancient English law was call- 
ed httmesucktn, a word also used in the law of Scotland, 
but in a somewhat different sense, has always been looked 
upon as a very heinous offence. The definition of a burg- 
lar, as given by Sir Edward Coke, is, " he that by night 
breakcth and entereth in a mansion-house with intent to 
commit a felony." Burglary is a felony at common law, 
but within the benefit of clergy. 

BURGLENGENFELD, a magistracy in the circle of 
Rcgcn, in the kingdom of Bavaria, which comprehends 323 
square miles, and contains 24,500 inhabitants. The city 
from which it takes the name stands in a most romantic 
situation, and in the neighbourhood of others of similar 
beauty, on the river Nab. It contain* about 1500 inha- 
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bitants, who are chiefly occupied in 
fire-arms, and in the tanning of leather. 

BURGUM ASTER, LH rghkr master, Burger m ester, 
or Burcmrstbr, the chief magistrate of the great towns in 
Flanders, Holland, and Germany. The power and juris- 
diction of the burgomaster are not the same in all places, 
every town having its particular customs and regulations. 
The word is formed from the two Flemish words borgtr, 
burgess, or citizen ; and merlrr, master. Some express it 
in Latin by consul, others by senator, fturgrrmasttr, in 
Holland, answers to alderman and sheriff' in England. 
Bu rgomastrr. See Ornithology, Index* 
BURGOS, a province of Castile, in the north of Spain, 
bounded on the north by the ocean ; on the east by Biscay, 
Alava, and Soria ; on the south by Segovia ; and on the west 
by Palencia, Yulladolid, Toro, and Asturias. Its extent is 
7822 square miles. It is a lofty territory, intersected by 
ranges of mountains, between which are extensive and 
fruitful valleys. The soil is for the most part sandv, inter- 
mixed with stones, but in some parts is of a good loamy 
description. The loftiest mountains are in the north, called 
the Cantabrian, which are covered with woods ; whilst the 
Sierra Reynosa and others are bare, and almost utterly 
barren. The valleys in the province are watered by vari- 
ous small streams, and their tributary rivulets, the waters 
of all which are collected in part by the Ebro, which 
conveys them to the Mediterranean Sea, and in part by 
the Douro, which runs to the Atlantic Ocean. The climate 
is generally temperate, the summers being cool, and, ex- 
cept on the loftier parts, the winters not sufficiently cold. 
The atmosphere in the interior is commonly clear, but on 




i foggy. Tile agriculture, though ill con- 
ducted, produces a sufficiency for the population. 
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breeding of cattle is the most profitable branch of rural in- 
dustry ; and the province supplies its neighbours with many 
cows, sheep, goats, horses, mules, and asses. Some silk, 



flax, and hemp are produced, but in very small quantities. 
There are scarcely any manufactures except of the domes- 
tic kind, or upon a very small scale. The inhabitants at 
the last correct census, that of 1803, amounted to 470,588 ; 
and it is probable they have increased since that period. 
The province contains five cities, 583 towns, and 1118 vil- 
lages. The only places of more than 5000 inhabitants are 
Burgos, Logrono, and Santander. 

Burgos, a city, the capital of the province of the same 
name, in Spain. It is situated on a hill, around which the 
river Arlanzon winds. It is fortified, but its chief defence 
is the castle, which checked the progress of the British 
army. It is the see of an archbishop, whose cathedral is 
large and handsome, though antique. It has, hemic*, 
fourteen other churches, and twenty-four religious houses. 
It is the seat of the military academy and an ecclesias- 
tical seminary, and contains about 11,000 inhabitants. 
Long. 3. 46. 14. \V. Lot. 42. 20. 59. N. 

Bl'RGUNDIONES, a part or branch of the Vindili or 
\\ andili, placed by Cluverius about the Warta, a river of 
Poland ; though the conjectures as to the seat of this peo- 
ple are doubtful. They afterwards removed to Cisalpine 
Germany, and at length to Celtic Gaul, and gave name to 
the duchy and county of Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY, called also Burgundy Proper, or Lower 
Burgundy, formerly a province in the east of France, lying 
on the west of Franche-Comt6, and on the south of Cham- 
pagne. It now forms the departments of the Yonne, Cote 
d'Or, > i.' ii. et I/oire, and Am, under which several heads 
Burgundy will be found described. 

BL'H HAM POOR, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of Bengal, situated on the east bonk of Bhagjrathi or Cob- 
■imbazur river, five miles from Moorshedabad. Here is 
stationed I brigade of troops in t 
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which consist of a fine range of buildings in an open lawn. 
Long. 89. 14. E. Lat. 24. 3. X. 

BURIAL, the interment of a deceased person. In al- 
most all countries the rites of sepulture have been looked 
upon a* a debt so sacred, that those who neglected to 
discharge it were thought infamous. Hence the Ro- 
mans called them jmta, and the Greeks to/u/ta, inuuoL coo, 
words implying the inviolable obligation which nature has 
laid upon the living to perform the obsequies of the dead. 
Nor need we wonder that the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans were extremely solicitous about the interment of 
their deceased friends, seeing they were strongly persuad- 
ed that their suuls could not be admitted into the Elysiun 
fields till their bodies had been committed to the earth ; 
and if it happened that they never obtained the rites of 
burial, they were excluded from the happy mansions for 
the term of a hundred years. For this reason it was con- 
sidered as a duty incumbent upon all travellers who hap- 
pened to meet w ith a dead body in their way, to cast dust 
or mould upon it three times ; and of these, one portion at 
least was cast upon the head. The ancients likewise consi- 
dered it as a great misfortune if they were not laid in the 
; for which reason the ashes of 
were usually brought 
inlerred with those of their ancestors. But not- 
withstanding the great care in the burials of the dead, there 
were some persons whom they thought unworthy of the last 
office, and to whom therefore they refused it ; namely, pub- 
lic or private enemies; such as betrayed or conspired against 
their country ; tyrants, who were always looked upon as ene- 
mies to their country ; villains guilty of sacrilege ; such as 
died in debt, whose bodies belonged to their creditors ; and 
offenders who had suffered capital punishment. 

Of those who were allowed the rites of burial, some 
were distinguished by particular circumstances of disgrace 
attending their interment Thus person* killed by light- 
ning were buried apart by themselves, being thought 
odious to the gods; those who wasted their patrimony 
forfeited the right of being buried in the sepulchres of 
their fathers; and those who were guilty of self-murder 
were privately deposited in the gTound, without the ac- 
customed solemnities. Among the Jews the privilege of 
burial was denied only to self-murderers, who were thrown 
out to rot upon the ground. In the Christian church, 
though good men always desired the privilege of inter- 
ment, yet they were not, like the heathens, so concerned 
for their bodies as to think it any detriment to them if 
either the burburity of an enemy or some other accident 
deprived them of this privilege. The primitive Christian 
church denied the more solemn rites of burial only to the 
unbaptized, to self-murderers, and to excommunicated per- 
sons who continued obstinate and impenitent in contempt 
of the censures of the church. 

The place of burial among the Jews was never particu- 
larly determined. They had graves in the town and coun- 
try, upon the highways, in gardens, and upon mountains. 
Among the Greeks the temples were made repositories 
for the dead in the primitive ages ; yet the general cus- 
tom in later ages with them, as well as with the Romans 
and other heathen nations, was to bury their dead with- 
out their cities, and chiefly by the highways. Among the 
primitive Christians burying in cities was not allowed for 
the first three centuries, nor in churches for many age* 
after. Dead bodies were first deposited in the atrium 
or church-yard, and in the porches and porticoe* of the 
church ; and hereditary burying-piace* were forbidden 
till the twelfth century. 

BURIAS, one of the Philippine Isles, abqut forty-three 
by nine in average breadth. It is sur- 
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by a colony of piratical cruizcrs from Magindanao. Long. BuriaU 
189. B. I-ot. 13. N. II 

BURIATS, Buratt, or Bratsky, a tribe of Tartars, Burtr. 
now brought under the jurisdiction of Russia, and widely T^""*' 
dispersed throughout Siberia, in the government of Ir- 
kutsk, wherein their number* are computed from the capi- 
tation tax at about sixty thousand. Their features are of 
a genuine Tartar cast, resembling those of the Kalmucks, 
though they are not quite to flat, the nose being some- 
what higher, and the countenance more open. They 
themselves trace their origin to the Kalmucks, and not to 
the Moguls. They arc entirely pastoral in their habits, 
and depend for their subsistence chiefly on their flocks. 
The principal occupations of the men arc riding and hunt- 
ing ; and they arc dexterous archers as well as skilful horse- 
men. They are esteemed honest and sincere, and both 
sexes are extremely courteou*. They are very ignorant, 
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BURIDAN, Johk, a native of Bethune. in Artois, wa» 
one of the most celebrated philosophers of the fourteenth 
century. He taught in the university of Pari* with great 
reputation, and wrote commentaries on logic, morality, 
and Aristotle's metaphysics. Aventinus relates that he 
was a disciple of Ockam ; and that, being expelled Pari* 
by the power of the realist*, which was *uperior to that of 
the nominalists, he went into Germany, where he found- 
ed the university of Vienna. 

BURKE, Edmi'.nd, an illustrious writer, orator, and 
statesman, was bom in Dublin on the 1st of January 1730. 
His father was an attorney, first in Limerick, and after- 
wards in Dublin. Young Burke received the rudiments of 
his education at Castletown Roche. He was afterwards 
put under the tuition of Abraham Shackleton, a quaker of 
some celebrity in Ballitore, in the county of Kildare. Com- 
mitted to the care of a master so well qualified for the bu- 
siness of instruction, he applied to his studies with com- 
mendable assiduity, and in this seminary laid the founda- 
tion of his knowledge of the ancient languages, and pro- 
bably also imbibed that love of liberty which so often 
pointed hi* oratory, inflamed his passion*, animated his 
sentiments, and in his best day* secured him an almost un- 
equalled reputation. 

Here several years of his life were spent; and the at- 
tachment of the master and the gratitude of the pupil 
reflect equal honour on both. The former lived to see hi* 
scholar attain a considerable degree of reputation ; and 
the latter, on his part, was accustomed to spend a portion 
of his annual visit to Ireland at Bullitorc. He alto kept 
up an epistolary correspondence with him, which lasted 
till the death of his tutor. 

From this provincial seminary Edmund was sent to the 
university of Dublin. But here he doe* not appear to 
have distinguished himself much either by application or 
talents: his character as a student was merely negative. 
He received a degree, however, before he departed, and 
during this period he commenced author, by writing some 
political essays. 

Mr Burke now addicted himself to other pursuit*, par- 
ticularly logic und metuphysics, and is said to have plan- 
ned a refutation of the system* or Berkeley and Hume. 
But whilst thus employed in 
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attaining a species of celebrity which tar different avoca- 
tion* prevented his afterwards aspiring to, he was not in- 
attentive to the grand object of obtaining a suitable »ettle- 
tnent in life. His family was not opulent, and as he al- 
ready panted after independence, lie repaired to the me- 
tropolis, and enrolled hi* name us a student of the 
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Burke. It appears from his speeches, his writings, and his con- 
yersation, that he studied the outlines of our municipal 
jurisprudence with attention ; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther he ever entered deeply into the study of law. The 
versatility of his talents and hi. avocation* were, indeed, 
but little calculated for that dull and plodding perseve- 
rance which can alone lead to an intimate knowledge of our 
laws; and even if he had been gifted with the necessary 
application, both time and opportunity were wanting; for 
it is well known that at this period of his life the res an- 
gustadomi did not permit the student to dedicate his al- 
' to this, or indeed to 



tuition solely to this, or indeed to any other single pur- 
suit. The exhausted sute of his finances called frequently 
for a speedy supply: and, instead of perusing the pages 
of Bracton, Fleta, Littleton, and Coke, he was obliged to 
write essays, letters, and paragraphs, for the periodical 
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publications of the day. But Tf these pursuits diverted 
his attention from graver studies, they acquired him a fa- 
cility of composition, and a command of style and of lan- 
guage, which proved eminently serviceable to him in the 
course of his future life. About this period he became a 
candidate for a vacant chair in the university of Glasgow, 
but he was unsuccessful. 

His health, however, became at length impaired, and a 
nervous fever ensued. This circumstance induced him to 
call in the aid of Dr Nugent, a countryman of his own, 
and a man of amiable manners, though not of extensive 
practice. This gentleman, who was himself an author, 
readily discovered the source of Mr Burke'* malady, and, 
by removing him from books and business to his own house, 
soon effected a cure; an event which is said to have been 
hastened, if not entirely completed, by a physician of 
another kind, the accomplished daughter of Dr Nugent, 
whose delicate attentions to the invalid appear to have 
made a deep impression on his heart. In fact this lady 
afterwards became Mrs Burke ; and the circumstance was 
particularly fortunate for him, as her disposition was mild 
and gentle, and she continued throughout a long series of 
years, and many vicissitudes of fortune, to soothe and tran- 
quillize passions always violent, and often tumultuous. 

After some time ostensibly spent in the study of law, 
Mr Burke seems to have determined once more to endea- 
vour to distinguish himself us an author; and accordingly 
he took advantage of the death of a celebrated nobleman 
to compose a work after the manner of that distinguished 
writer, so that, by exaggerating his principles, he might 
be enabled to bring them into contempt; but this effort 
proved unsuccessful, and the treatise in question was for 
a long time consigned to oblivion, nor would it have ever 
been heard of, had it not been resuscitated by his future 
fame. But the success of another performance made 
ample amends for this disappointment. His Essay on the 
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i Essay 
I a great degree of notice, 
acquired him considerable celebrity as a man of let- 
(. In addition to the profits of the publication, he is 
said to have received a present of a hundred pounds from 
his father; but his circumstances must have been greatly 
embarrassed about this time, as he was obliged to sell his 
books, — a measure which nothing but the extremity of 
distress could have forced a man of letters to resort to. 

This work having an immediate relation to taste, ex- 
cited a desire in Sir Joshua Keynolds, even then at the 
head of his profession, to become acquainted with Mr 
Burke ; and a friendship ensued which continued uninter- 
rupted during the life of the painter, and was unequivo- 
cally testified by a handsome bequest in his will. Dr 
Johnson also sought and obtained his friendship; and he 
now became the constant frequenter of two clubs, com- 
posed of some of the most celebrated men of that day. 
One of these met at the Turk s Head Tavern in Gerrard 
vol. v. 



Street, and consisted of Dr Johnson, Mr {afterwards Sir 
Joshua) Reynolds, Dr Goldsmith, Mr Topham Beauclcrc, ' 
Dr Nugent, Sir John Hawkins, Mr Bennet Langton. Mr 
Chamier, Mr Garrick, and Mr Burke. The other assem- 
bled at the St James's Coffee-house, and, besides many of 
the above, included Mr Cumberland, Dr Douglas, bishop 
of Salisbury, Dr Bernard, dean of Derry, Mr Richard 
Burke, Mr William Burke, Mr Hickey, and others. Dr 
Goldsmith, who was Mr Burke's contemporary at Dublin 
College, was member of both, and wrote the epitaphs of 
those who composed the latter. 

A literary i 
and by some attributed 
Mr Burke, became for 
of emolument to him. This was called the 
aisier, a publication which 
lebritv, and of which he had for several years the super- 
intendence. 

But Mr Burke was at length called off from his literary 
pursuits by avocations of a for different kind. A gentleman 
who afterwards obtained the name of Singlespeech Ha- 
milton, having been appointed secretary to the lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, invited his friend Mr Burke to accom- 
pany him thither, an offer which he readily accepted; 
and although he acted in no public station, and performed 
no public service, while he remained in that country, he 
was rewarded with a pension of three hundred pounds per 
annum, which the conduct of Mr Hamilton soon afterwards 
compelled him to throw up. 

On his return to England he amused himself, as usual, 
with literary composition ; and a series of essays written 
by him in a newspaper, which at the time enjoyed great 
celebrity, attracted the notice of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham ; in consequence of which Mr l itzherbert, father of 
Lord St Helen's, introduced him to that nobleman. From 
this moment he became a public man, and dedicated hit 
studies, his eloquence, and his pen, almost exclusively to 
politics. Meanwhile Lord Rockingham, having proved 
more compliant than the Earl of Chatham, came into 
power ; ana when seated on the treasury bench, he select- 
ed Mr Burke as his private secretary, — an office of no 
power, and very little emolument, but one which naturally 
leads to both. As it was now necessary that he should 
have a seat in parliament, although it can scarcely be 
supposed that he was legally qualified in point of proper- 
ty, he applied to Lord \crney, patron of Wendover, and 
was returned for that borough, which was then dependent 
on his lordship, being principally occupied by his tenants. 

Having thus obtained a seat in 1765, he prepared to 
qualify himself for his new situation. He had all the ne- 
cessary talents, and was only deficient in knowledge of 
the forms of business, and in facility of expressing his 
sentiments before a public audience. The first or these 
he mastered by sedulous attention ; and as to the second, 
if we are to credit those who were intimately acquainted 
with him at this period of his life, he overcame all diffi- 
culties by a previous initiation elsewhere. In short, he 
had acquired celebrity at the Robinhood before he at- 
tempted to speak in the British senate, and vanquished an 
eloquent baker ere he began to cope with the 
tors this nation has ever produced. 

Holding a confidential place under the 
ministration, he of course supported all its measures, A 
former ministry, anxious to increase iu influence by means 
of increased imposts, had conceived the idea of taxing 
America through the medium of a parliament in which 
she was not represented, and attempted to carry this into 
effect by means of the famous stamp act ; but the Ameri- 
cans, alarmed at what they conceived to be • flagrant vio- 
lation of every principle of the English constitution, made 
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such a spirited resistance to the measure, that it was aban- 
doned, and the Rockingham party readily consented to 
the repeal. Under the pretext, however, of vindicating 
the honour of the crown, they unfortunately proposed and 
carried the declaratory act, by means of which, although 
the original scheme was abandoned, the principle on which 
it had been built was asserted anew, and a foundation laid 
for all the miseries which afterwards ensued. But if the 
Rockingham administration deserved no great credit on 
this occasion, it is entitled to considerable praise on ac- 
count of other parts of its conduct; for it repealed the 
cider act, procured a declaration of the House of Com- 
mons condemning the seizure of papers, and carried a re- 
solution against general warrants. On retiring from office, 
however, they did not carry much popularity along with 
them ; I-ord Chatham and his friends, who in some mea- 
sure monopolized the public favour, were intrusted with 
the management of affaire for a short time ; and it is ex- 
tremely probable that they would have sunk into neglect 
had no't America been driven into open resistance. 

It now fell to the lot of Lord North to enforce the 
scheme which the Grenville party had projected, which 
the Rockingham administration had by an unaccountable 
blunder at once recognised and annihilated, and which 
they afterwards manfully and at length successfully op- 
posed. This forms the most brilliant epoch of Mr Burke s 
life. He wax hostile to the expulsion of Mr Wilkes, an 
act which the House of Commons afterwards rescinded 
from its records. On the application of the dissenters 
for relief, he espoused their cause, and expressed his re- 
sentment in very animated terms against that misguided 
policy which permitted all those not within the pale of the 
establishment to enjoy liberty less by right than by conni- 
vance. Rut perhaps the noblest part of his conduct con- 
sisted in his steady and uniform opposition to the Ameri- 
can war, and his marked hostility to the abettors of the 
struggle. His speech against the Doston I'ort Rill was 
one of the most brilliant specimens of oratory that had ever 
been displayed in the British senate; and on the ISHIi of 
April 1774, on a motion for the repeal of the tea duty, he 
discovered such talents, that an old and respectable mem- 
ber exclaimed, " Good God, what a man is this! How 
could he acquire such transcendent powers ?" And when, 
in reply to another who had said that the Americans were 
our children, and it was horrible to revolt against their pa- 
rent, the orator uttered the following passage, the whole 
house was electrified : " They are our children, it is true; 
but when children ask for bread, we are not to give them 
a stone. When those children of ours wish to assimilate 
with their parent, and to respect the beauteous counte- 
nance of British liberty, are we to turn to them the shame- 
ful part* of our constitution ? Are we to give them our 
weakness for their strength; our opprobrium for their 
glory ; and the slough of slavery, which we are not able 
to work off, to serve them for their freedom ?" 

The city of Rristol, the merchants of which 
rich by the commerce with America, were likely to 
by its interdiction. This consideration alone rendered 
many of them hostile to the proceedings of the ministry; 
but nobler and more exalted motives actuated the bosoms 
of some, particularly the quukcrs, dissenters, and other 
sectaries, w ho were moved by zeal against oppression, and 
a love of liberty imprinted on their minds by a constitu- 
tion which until then had remained inviolate. Gratified 
by the exertions of Mr Burke in behalf of civil and reli- 
gious freedom, they put him in nomination for the city, 
and sent into Yorkshire to request his immediate personal 
attendance. After consulting with his patron concerning 
an offer so flattering and unexpected, accompanied at 
the same time with assurances most punctually fulfilled, 



that he should be put to no expense whatever, he im- Burke, 
mediately set out for the west of England, and found that v —"--,~^ 
no less than three candidates had started before him. The 
first was Lord Clare, afterwards Lord Nugent, one of the 
former representatives, whose unpopularity was such that 
he soon discovered the necessity of resigning all his pre- 
tensions; and of the two others, Mr Cruger and Mr Brick- 
dale, who remained in the field, the former, like Mr Burke 
himself, was averse to a rupture with America. 

The new candidate did not appear on the t 
til the afternoon of the sixth day s poll, on which < 
he addressed the electors in a very able speech, admirably 
calculated for the occasion ; expressing a modest diffi ' 
of his own abilities, and a high opinion of the imp 



trust they were assembled to confer; boldly declaring him- 
self hostile to a contest with America; and asserting that 



ling by liberty and c 
to his heart, whilst the 



England had been rendered ( 
merce, the first of which waa dear I 

latter had been a favourite object of his studies, both in 
its principles and details. This harangue was well receiv- 
ed by the electors; the contest proved propitious to his 
wishes; and when the sheriffs had notified, at the close 
of the | will, that he was elected, he delivered the most bril- 
liant address on the occasion that had ever been heard 
within the walls of the city. 

Mr Burke returned from his new constituents to parlia- 
ment with increased vigour, reputation, and zeal. The 
Earl of Chatham, notwithstanding his reputation for wis- 
dom, having failed in an attempt to adjust the troubles 
of the colonics by means of a conciliatory bill introduced 
by him into the House of Beers for that purpose, the ob- 
stinacy of the ministry now became nppurcnt to every one. 
But this circumstance, which would have appalled an in- 
ferior man, did not, however, discourage Uie member for 
Bristol from making a similar attempt in another place; 
ami accordingly, on the 22d March 1775, he brought for- 
ward his celebrated thirteen propositions, which were in- 
tended to close the fatal breach, and heal all the differ- 
ences between the mother country and her colonic*. His 
plan, on this occasion, embraced not only immediate con- 
ciliation, by a repeal of the late coercive acts, but also the 
creation of an independent judicature, and the regulation 
of the courts of admiralty. The whole, however, was 
quashed by a large majority on the side of the minister 
who moved the previous question. 

Mr Burke had hitherto chiefly distinguished himself in 
opposition to the measures of others ; but in 1781) he him- 
self stood forth as the original author of a scheme which 
soon engaged the attention of the public, and actually ap- 
peared big with the most important results. When he 
found ministers obstinately persisting in a disastrous war, 
and perceived that the people began to bend beneath the 
weight of the taxes for its support, it struck him as at 
once advantageous and politically expedient to attempt to 
diminish the public burdens and the number of adherents 
of the court. Accordingly, on the Mth of February, he 
brought in a bill for the regulation of his majesty's civil 
establishments, and of certain public offices; for the limi- 



i publii 

and the suppression of sundry useless, 
expensive, and inconvenient places ; and for applying the 
monies saved thereby to the public service. This scheme 
was manifestly founded on the late reforms which had 
taken place in France ; for, by an edict of the king, regis- 
tered in the parliament of Paris, it appeared that be had 
suppressed no less than four hundred places in his house- 
hold by one regulation. The orator judiciously adverted to 
this event, and endeavoured to make use of it as an incite- 
ment to a similar attempt here, calling in national mul- 
sh ip by way of an inducement to consent to I* " 
on the part of the < 



crown. To this bill the minority did 
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Durke. not at first give much opposition ; and indeed the mover 
of it contrived to soften those feature* which appeared 
to them. But notwithstanding this, it did not prove 
ig Lord North s administration : and when 
it was at length carried, it was much modified and altered. 

was dissolved in 1780, hut Mr Burke was 
or Bristol. This is said to have made a 
on the mind of the orator ; but it must 
obliterated by the important events which 
speedily ensued; for the minister now tottered on the 
treasury bench, being abandoned by many of his slaunch- 
est supporters, and but little confident in his own schemes, 
all of which had proved eminently unsuccessful. Mean- 
while the opposition having increased to a considerable 
degree, unceasingly assailed him, until at length, on the 
26th March 1782, Lord North assured the House of Com- 
mons that his administration was at an end. 

The day had now arrived when the ministry and oppo- 
sition were to change places, and Mr Burke, whose ser- 
vices had been so conspicuous, was made a privy counsel- 
lor, and invested with the lucrative appointment of pay- 
master-general of the forces. He was thus at length ena- 
bled to enforce his plan of political economy, tendered 
before in vain; and the board of trade, the board of works, 
the offices of third secretary of state, treasurer of the 
chamber, cofferer of the household, the lords of police in 
Scotland, the master of the harriers, the master of the 
stag-hounds, the six clerks of the board of green cloth, 
and the paymaster of the pensions, were abolished. But 
when the reins of government were confided to the hands 
of the Marquis of Lansdown, then Karl Shclburne, this 
event gave such offence to those who wished to place the 
Duke of Portland at the head of affairs, that Mr l'ox, Lord 
John Cavendish, and Mr Burke, immediately resigned. 

In the mean time the critical state of the English East 
India Company had long agitated the public mind, and 
become occasionally a subject of discussion in parliament. 
The seizure, imprisonment, and confinement of Lord Bigot, 
by a faction in the council of Madras — the conduct of Mr 
Hastings in respect to several of die native powers — and 
the grand question of sovereignty, relative to the territo- 
rial possessions of the Company in Asia — had all at differ- 
ent times excited the attention of the nation. Accord- 




qucnt speech, in which he depicted the i 
the ex-governor-general in the most glow 
colours. This trial, however, turned out in the event very 
different from what had been expected; whilst the length 
of it failed not to involve both Mr Burke himself and hi« 
party in reproach. 

During the debate on the commercial treaty with France, 
2Sd January 1767, Mr Burke, then member for Malton, ex- 
hibited an undiminished versatility of talents, and pointed 
his ridicule with no common success at Mr Pitt, who, ac- 
cording to him, contemplated the subject with a narrow- 
ness peculiar to limited minds: — " He seems to consider 
it," said he, " as an affair of two little counting-houses, 
and not of two great nations. He seems to consider it as 
a contention between the sign of the fleur-de-lit and the 
sign of the old red lion, for which should obtain the best 
custom." 

The next public event of importance in which we find 
Mr Burke engaged, occurred in consequence of his ma- 
jesty's indisposition. On this occasion he took an active 
part in the debates of the House of Commons, and is sup- 
posed to have penned a letter for one, and a speech for 
another branch of the royal family. When Mr Pitt moved 
his declaratory resolutions relative to the provisional ex- 
ercise of the royal authority, Mr Burke attacked him with 
much asperity of language, and was |>articularly severe 
on the manner in which the royal assent was to be given 
to all future acts of parliament. The men who held most 
of the high places under the government were treated as 
jobbers, old hacks of the court, and the supporters and be- 
trayers of all parties ; and he declared that it was a mock 
crown, a tinsel robe, and a sceptre from the theatre, lacker- 
ed over and unreal, which were about to be conferred on 
the prince of Wales. 

The opposition, diminished indeed by a few occasional 
desertions, had hitherto acted as a great public bodv, sup- 
posed to be united in general principles for the common 
welfare and prosperity of the state; but the French revo- 
lution thinned their ranks, dispelled their consequence, 
and, by sowing jealousy between the chiefs, spre.nl con- 
sternation nna dismay among their followers. It was on 
the 2d of March 1790, when Mr Fox moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the corporation and test acts, that 
ingly, when Mr Fox and his friends came into power, he this disun ion became evident; and soon afterwards Mr 
brought in a bill to remedy the various abuses in the go- Burke declared that his honourable friend and he were 
vcrnment of British India. Of this bill Mr Burke is well separated in their politic* for ever. 

known to have been in a great measure the author; and The ministry now seemed anxious to provide for their 
when it was introduced into parliament, he defended its new associate ; and he, on his part, certainly appeared de- 
principles and provisions with all the zeal of a parent, serving or some remuneration at their hands, for he had 
Notwithstanding much opposition both within and with- abandoned all his old friends, and not a few of his old 
out, this celebrated bill was carried triumphantly through principles. In addition to this, his Reflection on the lie- 
the House of Commons ; but in the House of Peers it ex- rotation in France had afforded some degree of counte- 
perienced a far different fate, and with it fell the power nance, and even popularity, to the measures of administra- 
and consequence of its authors, framers, and supporters. tion ; and, not content with his own exertions, he had 
In the course of the next year, 28th February 1785, he enlisted his son on the some side, and even sent him to 
made a splendid speech relative to the nabob of Arcot's Coblentz. The royal munificence at length gratified his 
debts; and depicted one of his creditors, who liad taken warmest wishes; for by a warrant, dated 24th September 



an active share in the late elections, " as a criminal who 
long since ought to have fattened the region kites with 
his offal ; the old betrayer, insulter, oppressor, and scourge 
of a country (Tanjorc), which had for yean been an ob- 
ject of an unremitted, but unhappily an unequal struggle, 
between the bounties of Providence to renovate, and the 
wickedness of mankind to destroy." But there appeared 
to Mr Burke to be a still greater delinquent ; and accord- 
ingly he resolved to sacrifice, if possible, the powerful 
offender himself at the shrine of national vengeance. This 
was Mr Hastings ; and, soon after his arrival in England, 
the orator gave notice of his intentions. On the 17th of 
February 1786 he opened the accusation by a most elo- 



1795, he received a pension, made to commence from the 
5th January 1793, of I- 1200 for his own life and that of his 
wife, on the civil list ; whilst two other pensions of L.2500 
a year for three lives, payable out of the four and a half per 
cent, fund, dated 24th October 1795, « 



made to com- 
mence from the 24th July 1 793. Honours as well as wealth 
now seemed to await him, for he was about to be ennobled, 
when the untimely death of an only child put an end to his 
dreams of ambition, and contributed not a- little to hasten 
his own, which occurred at his house at Bcaconsficld on 
the 9th of July 1797. 

Thus died, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, Edmund 
Burke, one of the greatest orators, i 
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llurlitt of his age ; a man whose name will long continue to be portion of it, named Burlington Quay, situated directly on 
H celebrated ; and one who, had he fallen during the men- the coast, formed by a pier which extends a considerable 
n« rU "g- dian of his fanle and character, would have scarcely been way into the bay. Considerable trade is carried on here, 
y J^T- j considered as second to any man, either of ancient or mo- and the burden of the shipping belonging to the port , 
^ dern times. amounts to about 6000 tons. A weekly market is held 

here, and two annual fairs. Burlington and Burlington 



Burling- 
too 
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BUUKITT, William, a celebrated commentator on 
the New Testament, was born at Hitcham in Northamp- 
tonshire 25th July 1650, and educated at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. He entered young upon the ministry, having 
been ordained by Bishop Reynolds ; and the first employ- 
ment which he had was at Milden in SutFolk, where he con- 
tinued twenty-one years a constant preacher, first as cu- 
rate, and afterwards as rector of that church. In the year 
1692 he had a call to the vicarage of Dcdham in Essex, 
where he continued to the time of his death, which hap- 
pened in the latter end of October 1703. He was a very 
pious and charitable man : made great collections for the 
French Protestants in 1687 and the years immediately fol- 
lowing; and by his great care, pains, and charge*, pro- 
cured a worthy minister to go and settle in Carolina. 
Among other charities, by his last will and testament he 
bequeathed the house in which he lived, with the lands 
thereunto belonging, as a habitation for the lecturer who 
should bo chosen from time to time to read the lecture at 
Dcdham. Besides his commentary on the New Testament, 
written in the same plain, practical, and affectionate man- 
ner in which he preached, he wrote a volume entitled The 
Poor Man's Help and tlie Meh Mtm't Guide. 
BURLEIGH. See Cecil. 

BURLESQUE a species of composition, which, though 
a great engine of ridicule, is not confined to the ridiculous 
alone ; for it is clearly distinguishable into burlesque that 
excites laughter merely, ami burlesque that excites derision 
or ridicule. A grave subject, in which there is no impro- 
priety, may be brought down by a certain colouring so as 
to be risible, as in Virgil Trarestic ; the author laughing at 
every turn in order to make his readers also laugh. The 
Lutrin is a burlesque poem of the other sort, laying hold 
t in order to expose the luxury, 



the author, turns the subject into ridicule by dressing it in 
the heroic style, and affecting to consider it as of the ut- 
most dignity and importance. Though broad ridicule is 
the poet's aim, he always carries a grave face, and never 
once betrays a smile. The opposition between the subject 
and the manner of handling it is what produces the ridi- 
cule ; and therefore, in a composition of this kind, no image 
professedly ludicrous ought to be admitted, because such 
images destroy the contrast. 

Though the burlesque that aims at ridicule produces it* 
effects by elevating the style far above the subject, yet 
the poet ought to confine himself to such images as are 
lively and readily apprehended. A strained elevation, 
soaring above the ordinary reach of fancy, make* not a 
pleasant impression. The mind is soon disgusted by be- 
ing kept long on the stretch. Machinery may be employ- 
ed in a burlesque poem, such as the LxUrin, Dispensary, 
or Hudibras, with more success and propriety than in 
any other species of poetry ; for burlesque poem*, though 
they assume the air of history, give entertainment chiefly 
by their pleasant and ludicrous pictures. It is not the 
aim of such compositions to raise sympathy, for which 
reason a strict imitation of nature is not necessary ; and 
hence, the more extravagant the machinery in a ludicrous 
poem, the more entertainment it afford*. 

BURLINGTON, or Bridlington, a sea-port town of 
England, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, situated on a 
bay called Burlington Bay, formed by Flamborough Head, 
which is about five miles distant, nearly north-east. It is 
situated about a mile from the shore ; but there is another 



Quay contain about 4000 inhabitant*. Ung. 0. 8. W. 
Lat. 54. 8. 30. N. 

Burlington, a post-town of Vermont, and capital of 
Chittenden county. It is the roost considerable commer- 
cial town of Vermont, and possesses a university, a court 
house, a jail, a bank, an academy, and three places of 
public worship. The trade is principally with New York. 
The population in 1820 was 2111. Long. 73. 15. W. Ut. 
44. 27. N. 

BURMAN, PrrEa, a philologer and critic of high re- 
putation, was born at Utrecht on the 26th of June 1668. 
Hi* father, Francis Burman, professor of divinity in that 
university, was the son of a German clergyman, whom the 
destructive war of the Palatinate had driven from Frank- 
enthal : hi* mother was Mary the daughter of Abraham 
Heydan, professor of divinity in the university of Leyden. 
Thus he was doubly connected with men of letter*, and 
various members of the same family distinguished them- 
selves by their writings. While he wa* yet in the eleventh 
year of his age, he had the misfortune to lose his pious 
and learned father ; but this loss, great a* it certainly was, 
appears to have been in a very considerable degree tup- 
plied by the assiduity, prudence, and piety of his mother. 
He wa* educated in the public school of Utrecht, where 
his progress must have been very rapid, for at the age of 
thirteen he became a student in the university. For se- 
veral years he attended the lectures of Grarvius, a pro- 
fessor of great learning and eminence, who ably blended 
Greek with Latin erudition, and to whose private friend- 
thip, joined to his public instruction*, Burman seems to 
have been in a great measure indebted for that strong 
he continued to evince for philological 
Here, among other department* of literature, he 
assiduously cultivated Latin composition, and he gradually 
attained to no mean proficiency both as an orator and a 
poet* 

Burman'* original destination wa* for the legal profes- 
sion ; and after having devoted some year* to literature, 
he next applied himself to the study of the law. The 
university of Utrecht wa* then highly distinguished as a 
school of jurisprudence, and among other great names, it 
could boast of N'oodt, one of the ablest civilians of mo- 
dern times. He attended the lectures of this professor, 
and likewise those of Van Muyden and Van de Poll, who 
both taught the municipal as well as the civil law; nor 
did he neglect the lectures of H. Cocceii on the feudal 
law, and on the treatise of Grotius De Jure Belli ac Pacts. 
A further proof of his assiduity he exhibited in a disser- 
tation De Victsima Httredihitum, which he publicly de- 
fended with great applause. 

It is n common practice for the more liberal and inqui- 
sitive students of Holland and Germany to pass from one 
university to another, and tlie practice has an obvious ten- 
dency to improve the youthful mind, by removing local 
prejudices, and by introducing a new current of refined 
thought. Burman accordingly spent a year at Leyden, 
where he studied philosophy under Voider, but in the 
mean time did not neglect his favourite pursuit* of classical 
erudition. He attended the lectures of the younger Gro- 
novius on some of the Greek writers, together with those 
of Ryckius on Tacitus. Of this Latin hitlorian, the latter 
professor was about that period engaged in preparing u 
new edition, with a separate volume of animadversions. 

to the university of Utrecht, he continued to 
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Burman. cultivate the friendship of Grscvius, and to profit by his 
instructions and advice. In the month of March 1088 he 
took, the degree of doctor of laws, having previously writ- 
ten and defended a learned dissertation lit Trantaditmi- 
but. " The attainment of this honour," as Dr Johnson 
has remarked, " was far from having upon Burman that 
effect which has been too often observed to be produced 
in others, who, having in their own opinion no higher object 
of ambition, have elapsed into idleness and security, and 
spent the rest of their lives in a lazy enjoyment of their 
academical dignities. Burman aspired to further improve- 
ments, and, not satisfied with the opportunities of lite- 
rary conversation which Utrecht afforded, travelled into 
Switzerland and Germany, where he gained an increase 
both of fame and learning." 

But having made choice of a profession, it had now be- 
come necessary to enter upon a new course ; and on his 
return to his native city, he applied his talents and learn- 
ing to the practice of the law. We are informed that he 
pleaded various causes with much force and eloquence ; 
nor will this account appear improbable to those who are 
acquainted with the vigour and decision displayed in his 
ordinary strain of composition. On the first of Decem- 
ber 1691 he was appointed receiver of the titlies which 
were originally paid to the bishop of Utrecht : this was 
an office of considerable credit, and was usually bestowed 
upon persons of some distinction. While engaged in these 
occupations, he married Eve Clotterbokc, the daughter of 
a burgomaster of Briel, much commended for her beauty 
and accomplishments. She became the mother of ten 
children, eight of whom died at an early age, and only 
two sons survived their father. This learned advocate 
might have risen to great eminence in his profession ; but 
as the love of letters was his predominant passion, he 
gladly availed himself of an opportunity of leaving the 
bar and returning to the university. A recommendation 
from his friend Grarvius to the magistrates of Utrecht 
procured him the professorship of eloquence and history, 
to which was afterwards added the professorship of the 
Greek language, and that of politics. His first appoint- 
ment was tliat of an extraordinary professor, or of a pro- 
fessor extra ordincm. He took possession of his chair on 
the 10th of December 1696 ; and on that occasion pro- 
nounced an oration De Eloqufntia et Poetice. His aca- 
demical labours, which were thus so various, must likewise 
have been very formidable; but being a man of an excel- 
lent capacity, and of unwearied application, he ably per- 
formed whatever he had undertaken, and gradually ac- 
quired a high and merited reputation. His lectures at- 
ous auditory, and his multifarious publi- 
Ihis 

atetL The most ae- 
ife were devoted to the illustration of 
the Roman classics, and in this department he had but 
few rivals. 

Soon after hi* appointment to the professorship, he 
: i of letters from learned men, and 



chiefly relating to topics of learning : '* Marquardi Gudii 
ct doctorum Virorum ad cum Epistols? ; quibus acccdunt 
ex bibliotheca Gudiana clarissimorum ct doctissimorum 
Virorum, qui superiore et nostro sweulo floruerunt, et 

Epistols: ex 



bibliotheca auctiorca ; curante Petro Burmanno." Ultra- 
jecti, 1697, 4to. About the same period he prepared on v 
edition of Pruedrus. Am--. 1698, 8vo. This edition was 
twice reprinted ; and after an interval of nearly thirty 
years, he published the same poet with a new commen- 
tary. He next produced " Q. Horatius Flaccus. Acce- 
dunt J. Hutgersii Lectioncs Venusina:." Traj. Batav. 
1699, 12mo. Burman has prefixed a dedication and pre- 
face, but the only notes which occur are those of Janus 
Rutgersius, who died in the year 1625, after having esta- 
blished no mean reputation as a scholar by the publica- 
tion of his Varia Lectiones. These editions were follow- 
ed by a learned dissertation, entitled " Ztu; KamiUtnii. 
sive Jupiter Fulgerator in Cyrrhcstarum Nummis." Traj. 
Bat. 1700, 4to. Resuming the illustration of the Latin 
poets, he now prepared an edition of Valerius Flaccus. 
Ultrnj. 1701, 12mo. This edition includes the notes of 
N. Heinsius, who had himself published the text in 1680; 
but after a long interval, Burman edited the same poet > 
more ample illustrations, which were partly derived f 
various other critics. Leide, 1724, 4 to. He was < 
rector of the university in 1703, and again in 1711. 

Graving, one of the chief ornaments of the university of 
Utrecht, died in the year 1703, and his grateful pupil ho- 
noured his memory by a funeral oration, which is ably and 
affectionately written, and contains an interesting sketch of 
his life and character. His great and valuable collection 
of writers on Roman antiquities is well known among 
scholars. He engaged in a more extensive undertaking, 
a collection of writers on the history and antiquities of 
Italy ; and after his decease, the charge of inspecting its 
progress devolved upon Burman, who contributed nine 
different prefaces. " Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Histo- 
riarum Italia?." Lugd. Bat. 1704-26, 45 torn. fol. The 
book is described in the title as " tomis x. vcl volumini- 
bus xlv. distinctus ;" each volume consisting of several 
parts, which amount to the size of volumes. Burman 
likewise wrote the preface to an edition, undertaken by 
Grscvius, of Gruter's " Inscriptiones Antique totius Orbis 
Romani." A mat. 1707, 2 torn. fol. 

His next literary enterprise was an edition of a prose 
writer, Pctronius Arbiter. Traj. ad Rhcn. 1709, 4to. The 
learned editor was attacked in an anonymous publication, 
consisting of a few pages, and bearing the title of " Bur- 
manniana, sive Calumniarum Petri Burmanni in Colleges 
et Populares Specimen." Amst. 1710, 12mo. These ca- 
lumnies arc collected from his annotations on Petronius. 
His must elaborate edition was verj IMlffefWsnbljl "Hftfl 
by Le Clcrc, 1 who by the freedom 'of his strictures in va- 
rious publications, more particularly in I 
had excited the resentment of 
of the republic of letters. Of ( 
verbal critics he spoke with habitual contempt, and thus 
increased the offence that w as merely personal. Some of 
his philological mistakes had been exposed by Perizonius, 
but he was attacked by Burman in a more ferocious man- 
ner. His literary delinquencies were fiercely discussed 
in the preface to Pctronius | and his contemptuous review 
of the edition was followed by a volume entitled " Le 
Gazettier Menteur, ou Mr. Le Clcrc convaincu dc Mcn- 
et de Calomnie, par Pierre Burman." Utrecht, 
may have been the extent of the 



Burman. 



m'o! 



1 Bibliothcque Cfaoisie, torn. xix. p. 341 — I* Clerc commences his review In the following terms t " Je ne met* pas id cette edi. 
turn, pour en reodre rompte su public. II n'y a Hen qui merite son attention." The rest of the article Is written in the same strain 
of disparagement, nor hss the author confined himself to hia adversary's literary character. The subsequent passage refers to his 
morals : ■ Je ne parlerai pas de ('imprudence qu'il yak purler ainsi, pendant un procea, oil une tille l'accuse de I'arolr debauchee." 
F. 305. The learned professor has adverted to this charge, but, as it appears to us, not in such clear and direct terms of disavowal 
as might naturally have been expected from s man conscious of bis innocence. (Burman, Gaxtttlrr Mtntnr, p. St.) Le Clerc ascribes 
to him a satire against himself, published the year 1703, in the form or a Latin dialogue between Spudscus and OoraUus; and the 
manner in which Burman speaks of it seems to justify his suspicions. 
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provocation, and it was by no means inconsiderable, the 
spirit of this work is not to be commended. liur man's 
edition was long afterwards attacked in a separate volume, 
written bv some anonymous author, whose animosity was 
not equalled by his learning. 1 " Chrestomathia Petronio- 
Burmanniana; sive Cornu-copia? Obscrvationum eruditis- 
»i mil rum et ante plane inauditarum, quas vir illuminatissi- 
mus, rerum omnium, et multarum pneterea aliarum, peri- 
tissiraus, Petrus liurmannus congessit in t'ctronium Arbi- 
trum, scriptorum sanclissimum. Accessil .Specimen La- 
tinitatis nova?, llomanis incognita*, e Notis Petri Burman- 
ni ad Petronium." Florcnlia', 1731, 8vo. Although the 
work thus bears the imprint of Florence, the typography 
is apparently Dutch. Another edition of Petronius ap- 
peared after the death of the indefatigable editor. Lugd. 
Bat. 1743, Ito. Le Clerc had published his unfortunate 
edition of Menander and Philemon in the year 1 709 ; and 
in the course of the ensuing spring Dr Bcntlcy, under an 
assumed name, transmitted his Emendatumet to Burman, 
who lost no time in communicating to the public such a 
morsel of criticism. Trai. ad Khcn. 1710, 8vo. Under 
his own name, he prefixed a preface of thirty-four pages, 
in which he assailed Le Clerc with extreme virulence, 
and enumerated many errors which the author had left 
unnoticed. Not satisfied with relieving his spleen in this 
manner, he added a poetical address to the Manes of the 
injured poets, in which he enr 

sence of his vituperation. Of the spirit of this effusion the 
may be enabled to judge from a brief specimen : 
Stilicrt htec nmtrii urnnU infunnia seclls 
Frodigia, et nullu moiutra pianda sacrls. 

>on afterwards published a compendium en- 
titled " Antiquitatum Uomanarum brevis Dcscriptio." 
L'ltraj. 171 1, Bvo. His early study ol* jurisprudence was 
not without its advantages in those departments of litera- 
to which he devoted himself with such persevering 
His knowledge of the civil law he found of fre- 
quent use in illustrating the Latin classics ; and he pub- 
lished an elaborate and valuable work which bears a refe- 
rence to law as well as history, " De Vcctigalibus Populi 
Roman i Dissertatio." Ultraj. 1714, 8vo. Of this disser- 
tation the original sketch had appeared in 1694; and In- 
lived to publish an edition greatly improved, and com- 
bined with his Jupiter Fulgerator. Leidie. 1734, 4to. 

" In 1714," says Dr Johnson, " he formed a resolution 
of visiting Paris, not only for the sake of conferring in per- 
son, upon questions of literature, with the learned men of 
that place, and of gratifying his curiosity with a more fami- 
liar knowledge of those writers whose works he admired, 
but with a view more important, of visiting the libraries, 
and making those enquiries which might be of advantage to 
his darling study. The vacation of the university allowed 
him to stay at Paris but six weeks, which he employed with 
so much dexterity and industry, that he had searched the 
principal libraries, collated a great number of manuscripts 
and printed copies, and brought back a great treasure of 
curious observations. In this visit to Paris he 
an acquaintance, among other learned men, with the 
bratcd Father Montfaucon, with whom he 
their first interview, with no 
traveller ; but their discourse turning upon 
ing, the stranger soon gave such proofs of his Attainments, 
that Montfaucon declared him a very uncommon traveller, 
and confessed his curiosity to know his name ; which he no 
sooner heard, than he rose from his scat, and, embracing 
him with the utmost ardour, expressed his satisfaction at 
having seen the man whose productions of various kinds 



critical skill he 



he had so often praised ; and, as a real proof of his re- 
gard, offered not only to procure him an immediate ad- 
mission to all the libraries of Paris, but to those in remot- 
er provinces, which are not generally open to strangers, 
and undertook to ease the expenses of his journey by pro- 
curing him entertainment in all the monasteries of his 
order. This favour Burman was hindered from accept- 
ing by the necessity of returning to Utrecht, at the usual 
time of beginning a new course of lectures, to which there 
was always so great a concourse of students, as much in- 
creased the dignity and fame of the university in which ho 
taught." 

When his talents and learning had thus procured him 
a high and well-earned reputation, the death of Periato- 
nius left a vacancy in the professorship of history, the 
Greek language, and eloquence, in the university of Ley- 
den ; and liurman had the honour of being nominated t lie 
successor of a man w ho had occupied a very conspicuous 
place among the scholars of the age. He was distinguish- 
ed by the acutcness of his intellect, and the solidity of his 
judgment : he was equally skilled in Greek and Roman 
literature, and with his criti 
knowledge of the n 

lory. Burman, who was no unworthy successor, took pos- 
session of his chair on the 2d of July 1715, and then pro- 
ihc nounced an inaueural oration, » De publiei Humanioria 
es- Discipline; Professoris proprio Officio et Munere." He was 
afterwards appointed professor of the history of the Unit- 
ed Provinces, and likewise of poetry ; and to all these 
functions was finally added the office of keeper of the 
university library. He was twice chosen rector of the 
university, namely, in 1719 and in 1731. 

In the midst of* these academical toils, which would have 
been more than sufficient for a person of ordinary appli- 
cation, he still found leisure for the preparation of elabo- 
rate editions of Latin classics, and, among the rest, for an 
edition of Velleius Paterculus. Lugd. Bat. 1719, 8vo. It 
was reprinted after the death of the editor. Lugd. Bat. 
1714, 8vo. From this ancient historian he made a tran- 
sition to an ancient rhetorician, and completed an edition 
of the works of Quintilian. Lugd. Bat. 1720, 3 torn. Ito. 
The last volume is occupied with the declamations ascrib- 
ed to that writer, and with those of Calpurniua Flaccus. 
A pompous edition of Quintilian was afterwards produced 
by C'apperonnier ( Paris, 1725, fol.): and as Burman thought 
himsell treated with less than due respect, he took an 
ample revenge in a work entitled " Petri Burmanui Fpis- 
tola ad Claudium Capperonncrium, Theologuro Licentia- 
tum, Diaconum Ambianensem, et Grjeca; Linguir Pro- 
fessorem, de nova ejus M. Fabii Quinctiliani de Institu- 
tionc Uraturia Lditione." Leidir, 1726, 4 to. Among 
other branches of learning, the Parisian professor has be- 
trayed his ignorance of the Roman law, and on this ac- 
count is severely chastised by his unrelenting adversary. 
But in the mean time Burman had superintended an edi- 
tion of Justin, which is without a commentary, but con- 
tains an excellent preface. Lugd. Bat. 1722, 12mo. 
His editorial labours were next bestowed upon a mo- 
r, whose fame is nearly classical. An elaborate 
luchanan had been published by Ruddiman in 
the year 1715. The value of his annotations was very 
generally acknowledged, but the narrow and pitiful pre- 
judices of a Jacobite frequently entangled his judgment; 
and every subject which bore to politics any relerence, 
however remote, was viewed through a dim medium. The 

Klitical tendency of his preface and notes was so far from 
ing agreeable to the admirers of Buchanan, that a Whig 
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i was speedily formed at Edinburgh, for the cl- 
ose of vindicating their favourite author in a new 
I" his works. Their efforts however proved abor- 
tive, and the task of editorship devolved into more able 
hands. Arrested by the frequent and wide variation be- 
tween the author and his jure divino editor, Burman had 
nearly been induced to relinquish his undertaking, and to 
advise his printer Longcrak to procure assistance from 
Scotland, where the authenticity of the facts could best be 
ascertained. Of the new edition projected at Edinburgh 
he was likewise apprized ; though it does not appear, as 
some writers pretend, that the associated critics made him 
• voluntary offer of private assistance. The printer how- 
ever urging him to proceed without wailing for this vin- 
dicatory edition, he at length republished the works of 
Buchanan, together with Kuddiman s preface, notes, disser- 
tation, and other appendages. 1 The annotations which 
he himself subjoined are almost entirely philological. His 
other engagements did not permit him to undertake the 
task of correcting the press; and accordingly his edition 
is somewhat less accurate than that of his predecessor. 
The general value of Kuddiman's labours he acknowledges 
in terms of due respect ; but he occasionally rejects his 
particular opinions in a manner which that learned man was 
disposed to regard as contemptuous ; and some of bis ex- 
pressions relative to Driti&h literature, and to the native 
country of Buchanan, were such as could not easily be 
forgotten. Two years afterwards, when Kuddiman edited 
the Latin poems of I)r Pitcairne, he eagerly embraced an 
opportunity of asserting the honour of his native country ; 
and the same topics were yet fresh in his recollection 
when he resumed bis long labours at the venerable age of 



eighty-one 
Oftho i 



the epistolary correspondence of literary men, Bur- 

At a much earlier 
of (iudius 



period of his life he had published the epistle of I 
and other scholars ; and he now prepared a more 
and voluminous work, which appeared under the 



the title of 

" Sylloge Epistolarum a Viris illustribus scriptarum." 
Leidar, 1727, b torn. 4to. This collection, which forms a 
great repository of literary anecdote and critical disquisi- 
tion, is occasionally illustrated with the notes of the edi- 
tor. In the course of the same year, he completed the 
printing of a work which holds a very distinguished place 
among his learned labours, namely, his edition of the works 
of Ovid. AmsU 1727, 4 torn. 4to. Like several of his 
other editions of the classics, it contains not merely his 
own notes, but likewise those of various commentators. 
Ovid was evidently one of his favourite authors, and he 
has bestowed much care and attention in the adjustment 
of the text, as well as in its illustration. With regard to 
the text, his chief guide is Nicolaus Heinsius, a most able 
critic in Latin poetry- Burman had formerly published 
a small edition without a commentary. His next edition, 
cum noli* rariorum, was that of the " Poetse I^atini Mi- 
nores." Leidsr, 1731, 2 torn. 4to. This curious collection 
was succeeded by an edition, equally elaborate, of the 
works of Suetonius. Amst. 1 736, 2 torn. 4 to. After an- 
other short interval followed " M. Anna i Lurani Pharsa- 
1 La, cum commentario Petri Burmanni.'' Leidic. 1740, 4 to. 
In the preface to this publication, he speaks of Bent ley with 
■ome degree of asperity. They were both men of great 
eminence in classical literature; and although they were 
both of the same irascible temper, the friendly relations 
between them had been of long duration. Some suspicions 
and jealousies had however " 



their having each projected on edition of Lucan at a i 
earlier period ; and the breach had been rendered irre- V -"V^-' 
parable, bv Burman's decisive measure of subjoining Dr 
Hare's Eptttoia Critiea to his fourth edition of Phsfdrus. 1 
But the labours of this indefatigable scholar were now 
drawing to a close. His health had originally been vigor- 
ous, and those who have the slightest acquaintance with 
his history must be aware that lie was capable of endur- 
ing great and continued toil. His temperate mode of 
living, and his attention to bodily exercise, long contribut- 
ed to preserve a healthful constitution ; but a scorbutic 
disease, incidental to that climate, having supervened, he 
found himself unable to take his usual walks, or other re- 
creation, and was at last afflicted with many painful symp- 
toms of a decayed frame and shattered nerves. While he 
languished in a state of hopeless decay, he had the ho- 
nour of receiving a letter from Bignon, keeper of the royal 
library at Paris, accompanying a copy of the printed cata- 
logue, transmitted to him by Ins majesty's command. This 
mark of royal favour might possibly cast a faint gleam of 
earthly comfort on his bed of sickness; but he now re- 
quired consolation from a higher source, and with a due 
mixture of fervour and humility he appears to have ap- 
proached the fountain of living waters. His religious 
opinions had either been misunderstood or misrepresent- 
ed ; and he felt a commendable solicitude to remove this 
erroneous impression, by the most unequivocal declaration 
of his hopes in the mercy of Ciod through the mediation 
of Jesus Christ. In this devout frame of mind he closed 
a long and active life, on the 31st day of March 1741, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. 

At the period of his death, he had made great progress in 
a new edition of Virgil, and it was afterwards completed by 
his learned nephew, who bore the same name with himself. 
Amst. 1746, 4 torn. 4to. To the younger Burman we arc 
likewise indebted for the collective edition of his poems, 
which appeared under the following title : « Petri ~ 



editi, curantc Pctro Burmanno Juniore." Amst. 1746, 4to. 
His orations were collected by another editor, Nicolaus 
Bond! : " Petri Burmanni Orationes, antea sparsim editte, 
et incditis auctse. Accedit Carminum Appendix." Hags 
Comitis, 1759, 4to. Of the Latin language Burman pos- 
sessed a masterly knowledge, and in verse as well as prose 
he writes with vivacity and energy ; but he is less scru- 
pulous in his diction than some more recent members of 
the same university, es|>ecially Kuhnkcnius and Wytten- 
bach. He is entitled to the praise of a skilful versifier ; 
and his elegiac poems are sufficient to evince that he had 
not studied Ovid in vain. His orations, which are eigh- 
teen in number, hail been delivered on various occasions 
of academical solemnity, and several of them contain a 
large infusion of verse. The collection is closed by a 
funeral oration, written by his colleague, H. Oostcrdyk 
Schacht, from which we have borrowed most of our notices 
respecting his personal history ; but our account of his 
writings is necessarily derived from other sources. In this 
enumeration of his posthumous works, it remains to be 
mentioned that his annotations on Claudian were printed 
in his nephew's edition of that poet. 

The character of Burman is ably and impartially deli- 
neated by Dr Johnson. " He was a man of moderate sta- 
ture, of grent strength and activity, which he preserved 
by temperate diet, without medical exactness, and by al- 
lotting proportions of his time to relaxation and amuse- 
his studies to exhaust his strength, but 
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relieving them by frequent intermission* ; a practice coo- 
■latent with the most exemplary diligence, and which he 
that oroiu will find at laat that time may be lost, like mo- 
ney, by unseasonable avarice. In his hours of relaxation 
he was gay, and sometimes cave way so far to his temper, 
naturally satirical, that he drew upon himself the ill-will 
of those who had been unfortunately the subjects of hia 
mirth ; but enemies so provoked he thought it beneath 
him to regard or to pacify ; for he was fiery, but not ma- 
licious, disdained dissimulation, and in his gay or serious 
hours preserved a settled detestation of falsehood. 1 So 
that he was an open and undisguised friend or enemy, en- 



similar vein < 
to commend 
b. iv. v. 52. 



)f sarcasm ; nor do we feel much inclination 
these lines in his Art of Preserving Health, 



Burman 



no-built pedant, who both night and dsy 
Fred* on tlse coarsest fare the school* be*tow, 
And crudely fattens «t gross Wurman's stall, 
O'erwuelm'd with phlegm lies in s dropsy drown'd. 




The injustice and absurdity of such censurea as these 
it would here be idle to expose. If we admit the value 
of the ancient classics, we must also admit the < 

of their 

have been effected without the 
B the artifices of flatterers, but so philologers, it would not perhaps be so easy to discover, 
judicious in the choice of his friends, and so constant in Bentlcy, Burman, and many other verbal critics who might 
his affections to them, that those with whom he had con- be enumerated, were possessed of 
tracted familiarity in his youth had for the greatest part 
his confidence in his old age. 

" His abilities, which would probably 




to have excelled in anv kind oflcarnm'K, were chiefly em- 
ployed, as his station required, on polite literature, in which 
he arrived at very uncommon knowledge, which however 
i rather from judicious compilations, than original 
His style is lively and masculine, but not 
hness and constraint, nor perhaps always 
polished to that purity which some writers have attained. 
He was at least instrumental to the instruction of man- 
kind, by the publication of many valuable performances, 
which lay neglected by the greatest part of the learned 
" 1 ; and, if reputation be estimated by usefulness, he 
claim a higher degree in the ranks of learning than 
i others of happier elocution or more vigorous imagi- 
nation." 1 ' 

Such was the personal and literary character of Bur- 
man, as it presented itself to the sagacious observation of 
this distinguished writer. His name however is less fa- 
vourably known to the readers of English poetry, where it 
is repeatedly used to denote whatever is dull and pedan- 
tic. Pope, who was not himself a very profound scholar, 
endeavoured to restore a sort of equilibrium by disparag- 
ing the attainments of those who were most conspicuous 
for their erudition. Bcntley is supposed to have excited 
his spleen by bestowing a too scanty measure of praise on 
his translation of Homer ; nor did the poet neglect any op- 
portunity of directing the edge of his satire against " that 
awful Aristarch," and those who successfully cultivated 
similar studies. The following verses occur in the Dun- 
rind, b. iv. v. 235. 

How ports relate to parts, or they to whole, 
The body'* harmony, the beaming soul. 
Are thing" which kuster, Burman, Wasse, shall see 
When man's whole frame ia obvious to a flea. 
If to his other qualifications l'ope had added one half of 
the critical learning possessed by Bentley, Kuster, Bur- 
man, or Wasse, he would have found himself in a better 
condition for writing notes on Homer. Mallet, who was 
anxious to recommend himself to the favour of so great a 
poet, aimed his shafts in the same direction. His poem 
Of Verbal Criticism contains the subsequent passage : 
Such the choice anecdotes, profound and vain. 
That store a BcntlcVs and a Burman'a brain : 
Hence Flato quoted, or the Stagyritc, 
To prove that flame aacenda, and snow Is whiles 
Hence much hard study, without sense or breeding, 
And all the grave Impertinence of reading. 
Dr Armstrong, a contemporary poet, has indulged in a 



; and the 
the formation of an able i 
more rare and i 
be apt to imagine. 

Of the two surviving sons of Burman, the elder, named 
Francis, made choice of a military life, and obtained pro- 
motion in the army. His brother Caspar, who betook 
himself to the profession of the law, was elevated to the 
bench, and was elected a deputy to the states general. 
He was likewise a man of letters, and published several 
works, which illustrate the civil and literary history of his 
native country. " Analecta Histories de Hadriano VI. 
Pontifice Maximo." Traj. ad Khcn. 1727, 4 to. " Traicc- 
tutn eruditum, Virorum Doclrina inlustrium, qui in Lrbe 
Trajuctina, et Hegione Trajectensi nati sunt, sive ibi ha- 
bitarunt, Vitas, Fata, et Scripta exhibens." Traj. ad It lien. 
1738, 4to. He is also the author of a work in the Dutch 
language, published in 1750-1 under the title of Vtrtehu 
Juurlxx&en, and extending to three volumes. He died on 
the 22d of August 1755. 

His grandfather Francis Burman, who has already been 
mentioned as professor of divinity at Utrecht, published 
various works on theology. 3 He was bom at Leydcn in 
1632, and died at Utrecht in ItiJ'J. His son Francis was 
born at Utrecht in 1(>71, became professor of divinity in 
that university in 1715, and died in 1718. He was the 
author of different works, written in the Latin and Dutch 
languages. His son John Burman, M. D. was born in 
1707, was appointed professor of botany at Amsterdam, 
and died in 1780. He evinced much zeal in his own branch 
of science, and published several works on botany. Nico- 
las Laurens Burman, M. D. his son, and his successor in 
the botanical chair, was born in 1734, and died in 175)3, 
after having produced some works in his < 
Francis Burman, the brother of John, was the I 
vidual of the same name and family wb 
Eorship of divinity at Utrecht.* 

But a mere conspicuous member of the same remarkable 
family, was his other brother Peter Burman. On the 13tb 
of October 1714 he was born at Amsterdam, where hi* 
father was then a minister. When only four years of age 
he lost his father, and the care of his education devolved 
upon his uncle, who communicated to him his own ardent 
love of classical learning. His academical studies he com- 
pleted at Utrecht, where in 1734 he took the degree of 
doctor of laws, having previously written and defended a 
dissertation De Jut* Annulorum aurtorum, which has 
been thought worthy of being reprinted in the collection 
of Oclricha.* In 1736 he was nominated professor of elo- 



1 Of hia own habits of life, Burman baa favoured us with some account in his Outtlter Mcnlrur, p. 184 

* Johnwn's Works, vol iv. p. 489. 

■ Gasp Burmannl Trajectum enidllum, p. 50. ♦ Biographic Universale, torn. vi. p. 333. 

' Thesaurus Disserutauium jurldicarum in AxadenUs Behrici* habitarum, vol. ii. torn. i. p. 199. 
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quencc and history in the university of Franeker, in the 
room ol" Wesseling, who hail been removed to I'trecht. 
The chair of poetry was in 1741 added to his other ap- 
pointment* ; but in the course of the following year he 
accepted of an imitation to the Athenaeum of Amsterdam, 
where he became professor of history, eloquence, the Greek 
language, and poetry, keeper of the public library, and vi- 
sitor of the Latin schools. In his literary character he 
bore a considerable resemblance to his more celebrated 
uncle, and was evidently a man of extensive learning. 1 He 
published several detached orations, and other tracts, and 
an ample collection of his I .at in poems. " Petri Horman- 
ni Secundi Poematum libri ouatuor." Lugd. Rat. 1774, 
4 to. " Carminum Appendix. Lugd. Bat. 1779, 4to. He 
edited several of the classics on a plan similar to that com- 
monly adopted by his uncle. We have already mention- 
ed the edition of Virgil, completed by his learned labour, 
and must now continue the enumeration of his classical 
publications. " Anthologia vcterum Latinorum Epigram- 
matumet Poematum, sive Catalecta Poetarum l.atinorum." 
Amst. 1759-73, 2 torn. 4to. " Aristophanis Comredia? un- 
deciin Grace et Latinc." Lugd. Bat. 1760, 2 torn. Ito. 
" Claudii Claudiani Opera." Amst. I7GO, 4to. " Cice- 
ronis (vel incerti auctoris) Rhetoricorum ad Hcrcnnium 
libri quatuor, ct de Inventione libri duo." Lugd. Bat. 
1761, Bvo. « Propertii Elegiarum libri IV." Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1780, 4to. This last work, which he did not him- 
self bring to a conclusion, was conducted through the press 
by Van Santcn, an elegant and correct scholar, who, under 
the name of Santentus, is well known to those who are 
acquainted with the literary history of that age. At an 
earlier period, Hot-man had published a modem poet in 
the same elaborate and splendid manner. " Petri Loti- 
chii Secundi Opera omnia." Amst. 1754, 2 torn. 4to. He 
likewise undertook the task of editing the works of some 
modern critics. " Henrici Valesii Emcndationum libri V. 
et de Critic* libri duo," &c. Amst. 1710, Ito. " Nicolai 
Heinsii Adversarinruro libri IV." &c. Harlinga, 1742, 
4to. Of his personal history, a few particulars remain to 
be told. He was thrice married. About a year before 
his deuth, he resigned his professorship, and having re- 
ceived a liberal pension from the curators of the Athe- 
naeum, he retired to his villa at Saiitlior.il, in the hope of 
long enjoying literary repose; but having been struck with 
apoplexy, he expired on the 24th of June 1778. He ap- 
pears to have been a person of a disposition sufficiently 
irritable : he was from time to time involved in various 
strifes and contentions; and his quarrels with a Dutch 
and a German professor, Saxius and K lot/, gave occasion 
to many invectives in the Latin, Dutch, and German lan- 
guages.* According to the testimony of his adversaries, 
he was not remarkable for his sobriety. To this alleged 
failing Klutz, alludes in the following ludicrous verses, w 
ten in the character of the schoolmaster of Santhorst. 
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O roelum t no»t*r il 
IVtru* llurmannus Secundus, 
K»t murium, ut unus 
Quid nn» ineipiamu* r 
Cum quo no* nunc bit 

ntrtnn iluiuitium, ni He t rum 

Ilabebal multnscyathos, 
lUMut scvphos vitreos, 
El dices. 
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Sic est, sic omnia sunt vans. 
Sic v,ta aufugil humana. 
Discessit mister douiitius, disrumpilur ul rsna. 

J lie bibehat further, 
Et timans terribilitcr, 
Kxliaurirtnl his el n r 
Uiism magtiam lagcnam. 

Nunc dedit i 1 "' 

Although it certainly is not safe to take any person's cha- 
racter from his enemies, yet even by his enemiesa very sober 
man will not often be accused of intemperance. (x.) 

BURNLT, Thomas, a distinguished writer, was born 
at (.'roll in Y orkshirc about the year 1635, but is supposed 
to have been descended of a Scotish family. His early 
education he received at the free-school of Northallerton, 
in the same county, under Thomas Smelt, who used to 
propose him as an example to the rest of his scholars. On 
the 26th of June 1651, he was admitted a pensioner of 
Clare Hall at Cambridge, under the tuition of Tillotson, 
who continued to remember him with kindness ; but in the 
year 1654, he removed to Christ's College, on the election 
of Dr Cudworth to the mastership, and there he obtained 
a fellowship in the year 1657. In 1661 he 1 
proctor of the university. He was i 
tutor to Charles duke of Bolton, and to James carl of 
Ossory, afterwards duke of Ormonde, grandson to the 
first duke ; and by the interest of the latter nobleman 
he was chosen master of the Charter-house in 1685. 
Among the electors, some of the bishops opposed him on 
account of his wearing a lay-habit ; but the duke was satis- 
fied that he possessed the more essential qualifications of 
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a life and conversation suitable to his clerical character. 
After this appointment, he look the degree of D. D. In 
his capacity of master, he made a noble stand against the 
admission of a papist named Andrew Popham, as a pen- 
sioner of the house: on the 26th of December 1686, the 
king addressed to the governors a letter dispensing with 
the statutes ; but the opposition of the master being vigor- 
ously supported by other governors, James deemed it pru- 
dent to desist from this illegal attempt. 

Dr Burnet had already published his Telluris Tkeoria 
merit. Lond. 1681, 4to. This work attracted an unusual 
share of the public attention, and he was afterwards en- 
couraged to exhibit it in an English dress. His Sacred 
Theory of the Earth was printed in folio, the first part in 
1684, and the conclusion in 1689. Addison commended 
the author in a Latin ode. His fanciful theory was how- 
ever attacked by Dr Keill, Mr Whiston, and Mr Warren, 
to all of whom he relumed an answer. He had now ac- 
quired a high reputation as a man of talents ; and after the 
revolution, he was introduced at court by Archbishop Til- 
lotson, whom he succeeded as clerk of the closet to King 
William. 4 He seemed already to be on the direct road to 
much higher preferment, when he suddenly marred his 
own prospect* by the publication of a leomed and ingc- 
irk, entitled ArcJuroltxjia: Philosophical : tire Doc- 
a de Herum Originibm. Lond. 1692, 4to. 



The mode in which he discussed the history of the fall of 
man, excited a great clamour against him; and the king 
was obliged to remove him from his office at court. Of 
this book an English translation was executed by Mr 
Fox ton. Lond. 1729, 8vo. Dr 



1 " Habrbal enlm cum ipar maxiinam doclrina? copiam, turn vera litteratam siqiellectilem ex Ubrts virorum doctorum Incditis 
tautam quantum privatonini quidcm kuininum baud scio an Demo unquam habueriu" (Wvttenbachii OpuraJo, torn. i. p. ISA. Lugd. 

* Harlesius de Vitis Philologorum, vol. i p. 114. 

* f'unu* Petri Burmanni Secundi, edidit Cbristianus Adolphua KloUius, p. 61. 
< Birch's Life of TlUotacn, p. 2J8. Lond. 1JS4, Bvo. 
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i an Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing, in a Letter address d to the Author." Loud. 1097, 
4to. " Second Remarks, Sec. being a Vindication of the first 
Remark* against the Answer of Mr Locke, at the end of 
his Reply to the Lord Bishop of Worcester." Lond. 1097, 
4to. " Third Remarks," &c. Lond. 1(599, 4to. These 
remarks were answered by (.'atherine Trotter, afterwards 
Mrs Cockburn, in her " Defence of Mr Locke's Essay," 
written when she was twenty-three years of age, and 
printed at London in 1702. He died at the Charter- 
house on the 27th of September 17 15, at a very advanced 
age. Two of his works were published several years after 
his death. De Fide tt Officiit Chrittianorttm Liber fxxtf- 
humus. Lond. 1722, 4 to. Dt Statu Mortuorvm tt Jie- 
turtftntium Traciatu*. Lond. 1723, 4 to. Of the first of 
these work*, there are several other editions, one of which 
was published by Dr Teller of Berlin. Hal* Magdeburg. 
1786, 8vo. The second ha* likewise been more than once 
reprinted ; and two English translations were published 
by Matthias Earbery and John Dennis. The author was 
evidently a man of genius and learning; but his fancy 
being sometimes more vigorous than his judgment, he is 
not on all occasions a very safe guide. In this work he 
maintains the doctrine of the middle slate, the Millennium, 
and the limited duration of future punishment. Muratori, 
an Italian writer of great eminence, published copious ani- 
madversion* upon it, under the subsequent title : " Dc 
Paradise Regniquc Corleslis Gloria, non expectata Corpo- 
rum Resurrcctionc, Justis a Deo contata ; adversus Thornsc 
Burncti Britanni Librum do Statu Mortuorum." Verona?, 
1738, 4to. The name of Burnet appears in the following 
publication, but his only contribution consists of a few 
pages translated from his treatise on the faith and duties 
of Christians : " The Judgment of Dr Thomas Burnet, 
late MasteT of the Charter-House, concerning the Doctrine 
of the Trinity : and the Judgment of Dr Samuel Clarke, 
late Rector of St James's, concerning 1. the Satisfaction, 
2. the Merits, 3. the Mediation and Intercession of Christ, 
4. the ordinary Influence and Assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, 5. the two Sacraments. With a preface concern- 
ing Mr Lock, Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr Wollaston." 
Lond. 1732, 8vo. (x.) 

Burnet, Gilbert, bishop of Salisbury, was bom at Edin- 
burgh in 1^43, but was descended of an ancient family 
in the county of Aberdeen. His father being bred to 
the law, was, at the restoration of King Charles II., ap- 
pointed one of the lords of session, by the title of Lord 
Crimond, as a reward for his constant attachment to the 
royal party during the civil war*. Gilbert, the youngest 
son ol his father, was instructed by him in the Latin 
tongue ; and at ten years of age he was sent to Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he was admitted A. M. before 
he was fourteen years of age. His own inclination led him 
to the study of the civil and feudal law; and he used 
to say that it was from this study he had received more 
just notions concerning the foundations of civil society and 
government, than those which some divines maintain. He 
afterwards changed his views, and, to the great satisfaction 
of his father, began to apply to divinity. He received 
ordination before the age of eighteen : and Sir Alexander 
Burnet, his cousin-german, offered him a benefice, but he 
refused to accept of it. 

In 1663, about two years after the death of his father, 
he came into England; and after six months stay at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, returned to Scotland ; which he soon 
left again to make a tour of some months, in 1664, in Hol- 
lund and France. At Amsterdam, by the help of a Jewish 
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rubbi, he perfected himaelf in the Hebrew language 
likewise became acquainted with the leading men of the ' 
dilferent persuasions tolerated in that country. Calvinists, 
Artninians, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Brownists, Papists, 
and Unitarians ; among each of which sect* he used fre- 
quently to declare he met with men of such unfeigned 
piety and virtue, that he became fixed in a strong prin- 
ciple of universal charity, and an invincible abhorrence of 
all severities on account of religious dissension*. 

Upon his return from his travels, he was admitted mi- 
nister of Saltoun ; in which station he served five years in 
the most exemplary manner. He drew up a memorial, in 
which he took notice of the principal error* in the conduct 
of the Scotish bishops, which he observed not to be con- 
formable to the primitive institution ; and sent a copy of 
it to several of them. This exposed him tn their resent- 
ments ; but to show he was not actuated by a spirit of 
ambition, he led a retired course of life for two years, 
which so endangered his health that he was obliged to 
abate his excessive application to study. In the year 1668 
he was appointed professor of divinity in the university of 
Glasgow ; and, according to the usual practice, he read his 
lectures in the Latin language. It was apparently at this 
period that he laid the chief foundation of that theological 
learning for which he became so distingtiished. In 166!) he 
published his " Modest and free Conference between a 
Conformist and Nonconformist." He became acquainted 
with the Duchess of Hamilton, who communicated to him 
all the papers belonging to her father and her uncle ; upon 
which he drew up the " Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamil- 
ton," afterwards printed at London, in folio, in the year 
1677. The Duke of Lauderdale, hearing he was engaged 
in this work, invited him to London, and introduced him 
to King Charles II. He returned to Scotland, and married 
Lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter of the Earl of Cassil- 
lis, a lady of great knowledge, and highly esteemed bv the 
Presbyterians, to whose sentiments she was strongly in- 
clined. 1 As there was some disparity in their age*, that 
it might be sufficiently evident that this mate 
owing to inclination, and not to avarice or 
day before their marriage he delivered to the lady a deed, 
by which he renounced all pretensions to her fortune, 
which was very considerable, and must otherwise have 
into his hands, she herself having no intention to 
it. His " Vindication of the Authority, Constitu- 
tion, and Laws of the Church and State of Scotland," was 
printed at Glasgow, in octavo, in the year 1673. This 
was considered as so material a service to the government, 
that he was again offered a bishopric, with a promise of the 
next vacant archbishopric ; but he did not accept of it, be- 
cause he could not approve of the measures of the court, 
the great view of which he perceived to be the advance- 
ment of popery. The publication itself was one of those 
which the author could not afterwards recollect with much 
satisfaction. 

His intimacy with the Dukes of Hamilton and Lauder- 
dale procured him frequent messages from the king and 
the Duke of York, who had conversations with him in 
private. But Lauderdale, who was the most unprincipled 
man of the age, conceiving a resentment against him on 
account of the freedom with which he spoke to him, re- 
presented at last to the king that Dr Burnet was engaged in 
an opposition to his measures; and on his return to London 
he perceived that these suggestions had entirely deprived 
him of the king's favour, though the Duke of \ ork treat- 
ed him with greater civility than ever, and dissuaded him 
from going to Scotland. He accordingly resigned his pro- 



1 Some degree of attention has lately been directed to this lady In consequence of the publication of * collection of fatten from 
I tt John Dukt of Umkriak. ' 
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feasorahip at Glasgow, and settled in London. About this 
time the living of Cripplegate being vacant, the dean and 
chapter of St Paul's (in whose gift it was), hearing of hit 
circumstances, and die hardships which he had undergone, 
made him an offer of the benefice ; but, us he had been 
informed of their first intention of conferring it on Dr 
Fowler, be generously declined it- In 1675, at the recom- 
mendation of Lord Hollis, whom he had known in France 
as ambassador at that court, he was by Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone, master of the rolls, appointed preacher at the Roll* 
chapel, notwithstanding the opposition of the court ; and 
he was toon afterwards chosen lecturer at St Clement's, and 
became one of the most popular preachers in town. The 
first volume of his History of the Itcformatum of the Church 
of Eru/latut was published in folio in 1681, the second in 
i6H3, and the third in 1715, For this great work he re- 
ceived the thanks of both houses of parliament. Of the 
first two volumes he published an abridgment in the year 
1683. 

Dr Burnet about this time happened to be sent for to 
a woman in sickness, who had been engaged in an amour 
with the Earl of Rochester. The manner in which he 
treated her during her illness gave that profligate noble- 
i a great curiosity for being acquainted with him ; uitd 
| a whole winter, be spent one evening of the week 
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with Dr Burnet, who discussed with him all those topic* 
i which sceptics and men of loose morals attack the 
religion. The happy effect* of these confer- 
asioned the publication of hi* account of the life 
i of that nobleman. In 1682, when the adminis- 
rwged in favour of the Duke of York, being 
to by persons of all ranks and parties, in 
' to avoid returning visit*, he built a laboratory, and 
for above a year pursued a course of 




un- 
on 



mcnta. Not long after he refused a living of three I 
dred pound* a year offered hiui by the Earl of Essex 
the terms of hi* not residing there, but in London. When 
the enquiry concerning the popish plot was on foot, he 
was frequently sent for and consulted by King Cbarle* 
with relation to the slate of the nation. Hi* majesty of- 
fered him the bishopric of Chichester, then vacant, if he 
would engage in his interest* ; but he refused to accept it 
on these terms. He preached at the Roll* till 1684, when 
he was dismissed by order of the court. 

About this period he published various works, among 
which we must not overlook the following seven. " Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of John Earl of Roches- 
ter." 1 Loud. 1680, 8vo. " The Life and Death of Sir 
Mutthcw Hole, Kt. sometime Lord Chief Justice of hi* 
Majesties Court of Kings Bench." Lond. 1682, 8vo. 
" Hit History of the Right* of Princes in dispoiing of 
Ecclesiastical Benefice* and Church Lands." Loud. 1682, 
8vo. " The Life of William Bedell, D. D. Bishop of Kil- 
more in Ireland." Lond. 1685, 8vo. " Reflexions on Mr 
Varillas's History of the Revolutions that have happened 
in Europe in matter* of Religion, and more particularly 
on hi* ninth book, that relates to England." Amst. 1686, 
12mo. " A Defence of the Reflections on the ninth book 
of the first volum of Mr Varillas's History of Heresies; 
being a Reply to hi* Answer." AmtL 1687, 12mo. " A 
Continuation of Reflections on Mr Varillas's History of 
Heresies, particularly on that which relates to English Af- 
fairs in his third and fourth tome*." Amst. 1687, l2mo. 
He bore a very . 
at that time 



r conspicuous part in the controversy which 
« so ably maintained against the papists; and 



a complete catalogue of his works would occupy no small Burnet, 
space. The following translations deserve to be men- ■ 
turned in thia very brief and inadequate notice. ' Uto- 
pia, written in Latin by Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of 
England: translated into English." Lond. 1685, 8vo. 
" A Relation of the Death of the primitive Persecutors, 
written originally in Latin by L. C. F. Lactantius: Eng- 
lished by Gilbert Burnet, D. D. to which he hath made a 
large preface concerning persecution." Amst. 1687, 12mo. 

On King James's accession to the throne, having ob- 
tained leave to quit the kingdom, he first went to Paris, 
and lived in great retirement, till, contracting an acquaint- 
ance with Brigadier Stouppe, a Protestant gentleman in 
the French service, he made a tour with him into Italy. 
He met with an agreeable reception at Rome. Pope In- 
nocent XI. hearing of his arrival, sent the captain of the 
Swiss guards to acquaint him he would give him a pri- 
vate audience in bed, to avoid the ceremony of kissing 
his holiness's slipper : but Dr Burnet excused himself a* 
well a* he could. Here, with more zeal than prudence, 
he engaged in some religiou* dispute* ; and, on receiving 
an intimation from Prince Burghese, he found it necessary 
to withdraw tjrom this stronghold of priestcraft, and pur- 
sued his travels through Switzerland and Germany. He 
afterwards came to Utrecht, with an intention to settle in 
some of the seven provinces. There he received an invi- 
tation from the prince and princes* of Orange (to whom 
their party in England had recommended him) to come 
to the Hague, andof thi* invitation he accepted. He was 
soon acquainted with the secret of their 
advised the preparation of a fleet in Holland 
to support their designs and encourage their friend*. 
This, and the account of his travels,' in which he < 
voured to blend popery and tyranny together, 
sent them as inseparable, with some papers reflecting 
on the proceedings uf England, that came out in single 
sheet*, and were dispersed in several parts of England, of 
most of which Dr Burnet owned himself the author, alarm- 
ed King James, and were the occasion of hi* writing twice 
against him to the princes* of Orange, and insisting, by 
hi* ambassador, on hi* being forbidden the court ; which, 
after much importunity, was done, though he continued 
to be trusted and employed a* before, the Dutch minis- 
ter daily consulting him. To put an end to these fre- 
quent conferences with the ministers, a prosecution for 
nigh treason wo* commenced against him both in Eng- 
land and Scotland ; but receiving the intelligence before 
it reached the states, he avoided the storm, by petition- 
ing for, and obtaining without any difficulty, a bill of na- 
turalization, in order to hi* intended marriage with Mary 
Scott, a Dutch lady of considerable fortune, who, with 
the advantage of birth, united those of a fine person and 
understanding. 

After his marriage with this lady, being legally under 
the protection of Holland, when Dr Burnet found King 
James plainly subverting the constitution, he omitted no 
method to support ana promote the design which the 
prince of Orange had formed of delivering Great Britain ; 
and, having accompanied, him in quality of chaplain, he was 
in the year 1689 advanced to the sec of Salisbury. He de- 
clared for moderate measure* with regard to the clergy 
who scrupled to take the oaths, and many were displeased 
with him for declaring for the toleration of nonconformists. 
As my lord of Salisbury, say* the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
" ha* done more than any man living for the good and 



• M Which," savs Dr Johnson, ** the critic* ought to read for It* elegance, the philosopher for il* arguments, and the saint for It* 

pict.v." (Lnxt nfE.rfuh Potti, vol i. p. 803.) 
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honour of the church of England and the reform'd reli- 
gion, go he now suffer* more than any man from the 
tongue* and alandt-r of thou- ungrateful church-men ; who 
may well call themselves by that single term of distinc- 
tion, having no claim to that of Christianity or Protectant, 
since they have thrown off nil the temper of the former, and 
all concern or interest with the latter." The same noble 
writer has elsewhere mentioned him in the following terms 
of commendation : " The bishop of Salisbury's Exposition 
of the Articles is, no doubt, highly worthy of your study. 
None can better explain the sense of the church, than one 
who is the greatest pillar of it since the first founders ; one 
who best explain'd and asserted the reformation its self ; 
was chiefly instrumental in saving it from popery before 
and at the Revolution ; and is now the truest example of 
laborious, primitive, pious, and learned episcopacy."' 

His pastoral letter concerning the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy to King William and Queen Mary, 1089, 
happening to touch upon the right of conquest, gave such 
offence to both houses of pnrliumctit, that it was ordered 
to be burnt by the hands of the common executioner. He 
soon afterwards published a very valuable work, entitled 
A Discourse of the Pastoral Cure. Lond. 1692, 4to. In 
1098 he lost his wife by the small-pox ; and as he wus al- 
most immediately after appointed preceptor to the Duke 
of Gloucester, of whose education he took great care, this 
employment, and the tender age of his children, induced 
him the same year to supply her loss by a marriage with 
Mrs Berkeley, a widow, who was eldest daughter of Sir 
Richard Bluke. In 1699 he published his Exposition of 
Me thirty-nine Articles ; which occasioned a representation 
against him in the lower house of convocation in the year 
1701, but he was vindicated in the upper house. His 
speech in the House of Lords in 170* oguinst the bill to 
1 conformity, was severely alt* 



prevent occasional conformity, was severely attacked. He 
formed a scheme for augmenting the small livings: which 
he pressed forward with such success, that it ended in an 
act of parliament passed in the second year of Uucen Anne, 
for the augmentation of the livings of the poor c lergy. He 
died in 1715, and was interred in the church of St James, 
Clerkenwell, where a monument wus erected to his me- 
mory. 

Bishop Burnet's History of Itis otrn Time, consisting of 
two large volumes in folio, was not published till several 
years after the author's death ; the fust volume appeared 
in 1724, and the second in 1734. An account of his life 
WHS added by his youngest son Sir Thomas Burnet, one 
of the judges of the court of common plea*. The history 
itself was not printed without mutilations ; hut after an 
interval of nearly a century, an edition, containing all the 
passages which had formerly been suppressed, was publish- 
ed under the superintendence of the learned I)r Houth. 
Oxford, 1823, 6 vols. 8vo. This is a work of great and 
intrinsic value: it exhibits many curious and interesting 
delineations of character, and many striking views of the 
causes and progress of events. The first volume, which 
relates to the reigns of Charles II. and his brother James, 
we consider as the more interesting of the two. His ma- 
terials are not always very carefully digested, and his style 
is sometimes supposed to be too familiar ; but these de- 
fects arc abundantly compensated by the copiousness of 
his information, the benevolence of his sentiments, and 
the earnestness of his manner. The Conclusion displays 
superior dignity of composition, and cannot he perused 
without the most favourable impression of the author's 
intellectual attainments and moral worth. He uniformly 
i his attachment to the cause of freedom, nor is this 
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the least conspicuous part of hi» character : the church of 
England, in its collective capacity, has always been hos- 
tile to civil m well as religious liberty ; and its annals ex- 
hibit very few names which tend to remove the general 
stigma. Those of Burnet and Hoadlcy ought never to be 
forgotten. 

Bubnst, James, Lord MvnlxxMo, a senator of the col- 
lege of justice, was bom about the year 1714. He was 
the son of Mr Burnet of Monboddo in Kincardineshire. 
After |ias»ing through the usual course of school educa- 
tion, he prosecuted his studies at the universities of Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, and Leyden, with distinguished repu- 
tation. He was admitted an advocate in 1737 ; and on the 
12th of February 1767, he was raised to the bench by the 
title of Lord Monboddo. 

A joumey to London became a favourite amusement of 
his periods of vacation from the business of the court; 
and for a time he made this journey once a year. A car- 
riage, a vehicle that was not in common use among the 
ancients, he considered as an engine of effeminacy and 
sloth, which it was disgraceful for a man to make use of 
in travelling. To be dragged at the tail of a horse, in- 
stead of mounting upon his back, seemed, in his eyes, to 
be a truly ludicrous degradation of the genuine dignity 
of human nature : in all his journeys, therefore, between 
Edinburgh and London, he was wont to ride on horse- 
back, with a single servant attending him. He continued 
this practice, without finding it too fatiguing for hia 
strength, till he was upwards of eighty years of age. 

Lord Monboddo is well known to the world as a 
of letters. His first publication was The Origin 
ffress of Lant/unye, in two vols. 8vo, 1773, which 
lowed'by four more volumes, the last being 
long before his death. In this work, intended chiefly to 
vindicate the honour of Grecian literature, he ascribes 
the origin of alphabetical writing to the Egyptians; and 
strenuously maintains that the ourang-nutang is a class of 
the human species, and that his want of speech is merely 
accidental. He also endeavours to establish the reality 
of the existence of mermaids, and other fictitious animals. 
He was induced to undertake another work for the pur- 
pose of defending the cause of Grecian philosophy, and 
published, in five vols. 4lo, a work entitled 1 Ancient Mela- 
physics, which, like the other, is remarkable for a surpris- 
ing mixture of erudition and genius, with the most absurd 
whim and conceit. 

As a judge his decisions were sound, upright, and learn- 
ed, marked with acute discrimination, and free from those 
paradoxes and partialities which appear in his writings. 
He attended his judicial duty with indefatigable diligence 
till within a few days of his death, which happened at his 
house in Edinburgh on the 26th of May 1799, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five. 

BUHNHAM, a market-town of the hundred of Bro- 
thercross, in the county of Norfolk, 128 miles from Loo- 
don, near the sea shore. The market is held on Monday. 
It is celebrated as the birth-place of Admiral I.ord Nelson. 
The inhabitants amounted in 1801 to 743, in 1811 to 845, 
and in 1821 to 937. 

BURNING, the action of fire on some pabulum or fuel. 

Burking, in antiquity, a way of disposing of the dead, 
much practised bv the Greeks and Romans, and still re- 
tained by several nations in the East and West Indies. 
The antiquity of this custom reaches as high as the Thcban 
war, where we are told of the great solemnity accompany- 
ing this ceremony at the pyre of Mensracus and Arche- 
morus, who were contemporary with Jair, the eighth judge 
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Burning of Israel. Homer abounds with funeral obsequies of this 
nature. In the interior regions of Asia, the practice was 
of very ancient date, and its continuance long ; for we 
are told, that in the reign of Julian, the king of Chionia 
burnt his ►on's body, and deposited the ashes in a silver 
urn. Coeval almost with the first instances of this kind in 
the East, was the practice in the western parts of the world. 
The Hcnilians, the Getes, and the Thracians, had all along 
1 it ; and its antiquity was as great among the Ccl- 
tians, and other neighbouring nations. This cus- 
. to have arisen out of friendship to the deceased, 
whose ashes were .preserved, as we preserve a lock of hair, 
a ring, or a seal, which had been the property of a depart- 
ed friend. 

Kings were burnt in cloth made of the asbestos stone, 
that their ashes might be preserved pure from any mix- 
ture with the fuel and other matters thrown on the funeral 
pile. The same method is still observed with the princes 
of Tartary. Among the (irceks, the body was placed on 
the top of a pile, on which were thrown divers animals, and 
even slaves and captives, besides unguents and perfumes. 
In the funeral of I'ntroclus we find a number of sheep and 
oxen thrown in, then four horses, followed by two dogs, 
and lastly by twelve Trojan prisoners. The like is men- 
tioned bv Virgil in the funerals of his Trojans ; where, be* 
sides oxen, swine, and all manner of cattle, we find eight 
youths condemned to the flames. The first thing was the 
fat of the beasts, wherewith the body was covered, that it 
might consume the faster ; it being reckoned a great feli- 
city to be quickly reduced to ashes. For the like reason, 
where numbers were to be burnt at the same time, care 
was taken to mix with them some of humid constitu- 
tions, mid therefore more easily to be inflamed. Thus we 
are assured by Plutarch and Macrobius, that for every 
ten men it was customary to put in one woman. Soldiers 
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usually had their arms burnt with them. The garments Burning 
worn by the living were also thrown on the pile, with other Bj—s 
ornaments and presents ; a piece of extravagance which S T" W ' 
the Athenians carried to so great a height, that some of 
their lawgivers were forced to restrain them, by severe 
penalties, from defrauding the living by their liberality to 
the dead. In some cases, burning was expressly forbid- 
den among the Romans, and even looked upon as the 
highest impiety. Thus, infants who died before the breed- 
ing of teeth were entombed unburnt in the ground, in a 
particular place set apart for this purpose. The same 
thing was practised in regard to persons struck dead with 
lightning, who were not allowed to be burnt again. Some 
say that burning was aUo denied to suicides. The man- 
ner of burning among the Ramans was not unlike that of 
the Greeks. The corpse, being brought out without the 
city, was carried directly to the place appointed for burn- 
ing it ; which, if it joined the sepulchre, was called btutum, 
if separate from it, mtrina, and there laid on the rotftu or 
fiyra, a pile of wood prepared for burning it, and built in 
the shape of an altar, but of different height, according to 
the quality of the deceased. The woi>d used was common- 
ly that of such trees as contain most pitch or rosin ; and 
whatever kind was used, they split it, for the more easy 
catching fire ; while round the pile they set cypress trees, 
probably to hinder the noisome smell of the corpse. The 
body was not placed on the bare pile, but on the couch or 
bed whereon it lay ; and when this was done, the next of 
blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile ; which 
they did with a torch, turning their faces all the while the 
other way, as if it were performed with reluctance. Dur- 
ing the ceremony, decursions and games were celebrated ; 
after which came the ouilegium, or gathering of the bones 
and ashes ; also washing, anointing, and depositing them in 



BURNING GLASSES, OR BURNING MIRRORS, 



The name of certain glasses or mirrors which have the pro- 
perty of inflaming combustible substances by the action 
of the sun's rays, being so formed as to collect all the rays 
which fall over their whole surface into a single point or 
spot, more or less distant, according to the form of the 
glass. In this point the natural heal of the sun is found 
to be so augmented, owing to such a multitude of rays be- 
ing all concentrated in so narrow a space, that it produces 
an intense temperature, and such as is quite sufficient, 
even with very ordinary glasses, to inflame wood or other 
locus, combustible substances. There is always one particular 
point at a certain distance from the glass where the heat 
is the greatest If we place the bunting body nearer the 
glass the heat diminishes, till it will no longer take fire ; 
and if we place it farther from it, the same effect takes 
place. Hence this point, where the hcut is the most in- 
tense, has received the name of the foctu of the glass. 
■Refracting This property of burning glasses, however familiar it 
ami reflect- ma y ll0W appear, is certainly very remarkable, and must, 
*"gH>ssse*" at the time of its invention, have excited no small degree 
of astonishment and of interest, from the striking nature 
of the effect, and from the uses to which it might he ap- 
plied. The operation is now perfectly understood from 
the principles of optics, and is indeed extremely simple. 
See Optics. The rays of light are collected either by 
refraction in passing through a transparent glass, or by 
reflection from the polished surface of a mirror. Iluming 
glasses arc hence divided into two kinds, — refracting 
glasses, which can onby be made of glass or other trans- 

>l 



made of glass silvered behind, or of polished metal, or any 
other reflecting substance. Reflectors of polished metal 
arc generally termed tpteula. In the former kind the 
glasses are of a convex form, and collect the rays of the 



sun into a focus behind the glass, as at fig. 1, Plate CXLI. ; 
each ray, as it strikes more or less obliquely on the sur- 
face of the glass, being more or less bent out of its natural 
course by the refractive medium, so that they are all made 
to converge to one point or focus of refraction. Reflect- 
ing glasses, again, are all concave, and the rays of the sun 
are collected into a focus in front of the mirror by reflec- 
tion ; each ray, as it strikes more or less obliquely on the 
surface of the mirror, being reflected back, but at the same 
time inclined to the centre ss that they are all made to 
converge to a point or focus of reflection in a similar man- 
ner, as at fig. a. 

In both these cases it is by the peculiar shape or figure 
of the glass or mirror that the convergence of all rays to 
one point is produced ; and to ascertain therefore the 
figure which would do this most perfectly becomes an 
important object in the construction of glasses, and is, be- 
sides, a curious mathematical problem. In the case of re- 
fracting glasses, where we have a double surface, one on 
each side of the glass, it was first shown by the celebrated 
Descartes, that a glass having its exterior surface con- 
vex, and a portion of an elliptic curve, while its interior 
surface was concuvc, and formed a portion of a circle, 
would cause parallel rays, or those of the sun, to converge 
to a perfect locus, as at fig. 3. where the exterior sur- 
face of the lens BAG forms a portion of an ellipse, r ' 
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Burning greater axis AX is to the distance between the foci Ff, 
Glasses. „ t |, e ; n d ex 0 f refraction is to unity, and n circle whose 
centre is at F. Various other forms have been proposed, 

but, owing to the great difficulty of forming glasses of these glasses ; and hence we s 
compound curves, it was found more convenient in prac- sary to have the glasses 
ticc to rest content with the exterior surface BAC, a por- 
tion of the simple curve of the circle or sphere, particularly 
as in large glasses, or those of slight convexity, the sphere 
approaches very nearly to that of the ellipse. Each side 
of the glass, therefore, is carefully turned and ground into 
the portion of a sphere, forming together what is termed 
a lent ; and the greater the radius of convexity is, the 
greater is the distance of the focus from the glass. It 
happens by a curious coincidence, that in glass the focal 
distance of parallel ravs, usually termed the principal fo- 
cus of the lens, in a double convex lens, is just equal to 
the radius of convexity. In every burning glass, therefore, 
of this description, it is easy to find the focus by measuring 
from the centre of the lens a distance equal to the radius 
of curvature. In the case of burning mirrors, the true 
figure for converging the rays to a perfect focus is that of 
the parabola ; a form which is frequently constructed, the 
mirrors being either turned or hammered out of metal, 
and the figure therefore more readily attained than in 
glass. The focal distance is always equal to the radius of 
the concavity at the centre of the mirror. Hence in large 
mirrors of a shallow concavity, or with a large radius, the 
spherical form will approach very nearly to that of the 
parabola, and will therefore produce very nearly the full 
Focal etTcct of it. The focus may also be found practically by 
image. holding the glass up to the sun, and observing where the 
concentration of the light is the greatest. In doing this 
a remarkable circumstance is observed. However perfect 
the figure of the glass, the rays in the focus are never 
converged to a mathematical point ; they arc always dif- 
fused over a certain space, forming a spot of determinate 
magnitude. The reason of this will appear very obvious, 
thst the sun presents a very sensible 
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viewed The rays froi 
the opposite limbs, for 

subtend sensible angles. Though all the rays 
from any one point in the sun are sensibly parallel to each 
other, and those which fall on different parts of the glass 
from this single point are all converged to a mathematical 
point in the focus, this is not the case with rays coming 
from different points of the sun. These not being parallel, 
cannot by any means be thrown together in the focus, but 
each to a distinct point corresponding to that from which 
it issues in the sun, whether br refraction or reflection, so 
as to form on the whole an image or figure of the sun, 
subtending the same angle at the glass as the sun does. 
This is evident from an inspection of figures 4 and 5, 
where the rays from each limb by refraction cross one 
.mother in the centre of the glass, and again diverge, 
forming the boundary of the focal image at the same angle 
as the image itself, or by reflection meet and diverge in 
returning at the same angle. Hence it. follows that the 
magnitude of the focal image will depend entirely on the 
focal distance, and in no respect on the magnitude of the 
glass or mirror. The greater the focal distance the larger 
will the image be. In every case it will be proportional 
to the sine of 82*, the angle at which the sun subtends at 
the glass ; and hence the focal diameter will be very 
nearly T^tli part of the focal distance. Hence the rea- 
son of a very curious fact, that in any large glass or mir- 
ror, though we were to cut off a zone from the exterior 
circumference, it would not alter in the least the magni- 
tude of the focal image ; it would only diminish the in- 
tensity of the light. Whether the figure of the glass also 



be square, or circular, or c 
figure of the image will be i 

is the limit of concentration even "for the moat perfect' 
glasses ; and hence we see that it is not absolutely nece*-^""' 
sary to have the glasses of the perfect figure required by liun . 
theory, at least it is not of such essential consequence aa 
in the case of telescopes or microscopes, where the dis- 
of the image is of as much consequence as the 
of rays. Here, though the image be ever 
eeing it is heat only which we want, it is of 
no consequence, so that they fall within the lhniu of the 
focus. If the spherical figure, then, has been adapted with 
success to the nice purposes of vision, by using spherical 
lenses and reflectors of gentle curvature, much more nay 
it suffice for burning glasses, where any imperfections of thia 
kind arc of less importance ; the only effect of these being 
to produce in the focus a somewhat less powerful concen- 
tration of the rays. In practice, however, the difference 
with small glasses, such as four, five, or six inches diame- 
ter, and focal distances of two or three feet, is really hardly 
measurable. Even with very large glasses it is tar from 
being considerable. In the great burning glasses of 
Tschirnhausen, for example, three or four feet in diameter, 
the focal distance was twelve feet ; and hence a perfect 
image of the sun should have been \^ inches = 1*44 
inches ; and it was actually about an inch and a half. The 
famous lens of Parker had a focal distance of six feet eight 
inches ; and hence the perfect image should have been 
OS inches, and the actual burning focus was one inch dia- 
meter. In reflection, again, the mirror of Vilette had a fo- 
cal length of about thirty-eight inches, and therefore an 
image hy calculation of 6-38 inches ; it was actually about 
the size of half a louis d'or. 

In regard to the actual heating power of burning glass- Heating 
es, if this depended only on the concentration of the rays power, 
it would be easily calculated. The degree of concentra- 
tion is in every case proportional as the square of the 
diameter of the glass to the square of the diameter of the 
focal image. In an ordinary reading glass, l * 
of two " 




be as four to -0036, or as one to 0-0009, or nearl 
tiroes. No wonder, then, that such a glass should so rea- 
dily produce inflammation. Even in some of the large 
burning glasses the actual concentration did not so much 
exceed this as might be imagined. In the compound 
burning glasses of Tschirnhausen the diameter of the first 
glass being three and four feet, and the focal diameter of 
the second glass only eight lines or two thirds of an inch, 
the concentration would be as 2304 and 1296 to 0-44, or 
5184 times in the one case, and 2916 in the other. In Vi- 
lette s miming mirror the diameter was thirty inches, and 
the focal diameter about half an inch. The concentra- 
tion would thus be 3600 times. But the most powerful 
of all these glasses is the compound one of Parker. In 
this the diameter of the first glass was thirty-two and a 
half inches, and the focal diameter of the second three 
eighths of an inch ; hence the concentration was equal to 
7168 times. 

In order, however, to calculate the actual increase of Effect of 
temperature, we must first know the effect of the sun's the natural 
natural heat. The most accurate experiments on thia ne,t of it* 
subject are those made by Profeasor Leslie with his photo- 
meter, an instrument of great delicacy, peculiarly adapted 
for measuring the heat of the sun, as it is entirely free of 
any extraneous impression from the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. " In the latitude of Edinburgh," be says, '* the 
direct impression of the sun at noon, during the summer 
solstice, amounts to 90° ( = 16-2 Fahrenheit) ; but it re- 
gularly declines as his rays become more oblique. At the 
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iiing altitude of 17' it is already reduced to one half ; and at 
«■»■ 3 s above the horizon the whole effect exceeds not 1°. In 
the same parallel of latitude, the greatest force of the solar 
beams in the depth of winter measures only 25°"' (— 41 
Fahrenheit). Taking the average effect, then, at 10 s , it 
would appear that the above reading glass would be capa- 
ble of producing a heat of 10,000*, which is far above the 
melting point of brass, copper, silver, and lead. The glass- 
es of Tschirnhausen would produce a heat of 29,160° and 
51,840°, the mirror of Vilette 36,000°, and Parker's glass 
the enormous heat of 71,680°, which is nearly double the 
highest heut measurable by Wedgewood s pyrometer. 

But the temperature due to the mere concentration of 
the rays will evidently be considerably modified, accord- 
ing as the accumulating heat is more or less rapidly dissi- 
pated from the focal point into the surrounding medium ; 
and this will depend chiefly on the conducting power of 
the substance receiving heat, and of those with which it is 
in contact. This effect is observed, indeed, in the case of 
a body exposed to the natural heat of the sun. As the ac- 
cumulating heat raises the temperature of the body, this 
causes a dispersion both by radiation and contact into the 
surrounding atmosphere, so that there will be a stream of 
heat continually escaping from the body, as well as one 
running in ; and when the final temperature is attained, 
these two effects will exactly balance each other, the 
quantity dispersed being exactly equal to that which is 
received during the same time. Now, the quantity dis- 
persed must evidently be proportional to the excess of 
temperature of the body above the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and also to the surface exposed. Hence a slow 
conducting body exposed to the sun, — a ball of wood, for 
instance, — will acquire a higher temperature than a simi- 
lar ball of copper. In the latter the heat will be quickly 
diffused over the whole moss, and dispersed into the at- 
mosphere from every part of its surface : in the former it 
will pass very slowly through the mass, and accumulating 
more at one side, and having a smaller surface to disperse 
itself by, will produce there a greater elevation of tempe- 
rature ; or if the copper be surrounded by any slow con- 
ducting substance,— if it be bedded in a mass of charcoal 
or brick, the temperature acquired will be greater, as in 
the case of fruit-trees on a wall, the brick confining the 
heat, and causing a greater accumulation and a higher 
temperature, just as the damming up of any stream of 
water raises the level of the fluid. The same thing must 
take place with the rays of light concentrated by the burn- 
rising until the dispersion of the heat from the focal point 
equals what is constantly received ; and the 
fore, this dispersion can be retarded by the 
of slow conducting substances, the higher i 
pcrature rise. It has always been found, accordingly, 
that refractory metals, or stones, melt much more readily 
whan laid in a mass of charcoal. This circumstance ex- 
plains a fact .first proved by Burton, and invariably expe- 
rienced in burning glasses, that, even with the same de- 
gree of concentration of ravs, the effect will be much 
greater with a large focus than with a small one. The 
latter operating in a very narrow space, and dispersing 
the heat rapidly into the surrounding mass, there is little 
left for accumulation. In the former, the heat increasing 
as the square of the diameter, while the dispersion into 
the surrounding substance only increases merely as the 
diameter, much more remains to' accumulate in the centre; 



ed by a zone almost as hot as itself, much less dispersion Burning 
can take place, and the temperature, therefore, will rise Ols***. 
much higher. If we take, for example, a glass two inches t 
diameter, with a concentrating power of 300, and another 
six inches diameter of the same power, the one will in- 
flame paper in two or three seconds, while the other will 
hardly accomplish it at all. These circumstances, there- 
fore, gTeatly modify the effects of concentration, and serve 
to account for the very feeble powers of small glasses, and 
the intense heat of larger ones not greatly differing in 



concentrative action. The most powerful glass, for 
stance, ever constructed, was that of Porker, and yet 
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the concentration being small compared with that of sin- 
gle glosses, but the focal image much larger. 

Such being the general principles of burning glasses History 
and mirrors, we shall now describe some of the principal »"<) uV- 
instruments of this kind which have been constructed, *"'Pf wnu{ 
The invention of mirrors or looking- bum £« 
i probably of polished brass, remounts K 
to a very remote antiquity, as they are mentioned by 
Moses in the sacred writings. At whut period they were 
employed in a concave form to concentrate the solar rays 
by reflection is not known, but it is very probable that 
mirrors of this kind were used to rekindle the vestal fires. 
Plutarch, in his life of Numa, 700 years before Christ, 
describes the m<xp*t, or dishes which were employed for 
this purpose, and which appear to have been concave seg- 
ments of a sphere ; and he states that the combustible 
matter was placed in the centre, meaning, no doubt, the 
focus or centre of concentrated rays. In the time of So- 
crates, 430 years before Christ, the manufacture of glass 
had made considerable progress ; and it appears from a 
passage in one of the plays of Aristophanes, that the use 
of burning glasses was common. The author introduces 
Socrates u» iriving lessons in philosophy to Strepsiades. a 
citizen of Athens, and a man of low cunning. The sub- 
jects of these lessons arc silly trifles, intended to make So- 
crates appear ridiculous. Strepsiades, after having asked 
him how he should avoid paying his debts, proposes the 
following expedient himself : — " Strtpsiades, You have seen 
at the druggists that fine transparent stone with which 
they kindle fires t Socrates, You mean glass, do not vou ? 
Strtpsiades, The very thing. Socrates, Well, what will 
you do with that ? Strejatiades, When a summons is sent 
to roe, I will take this stone, and, placing myself in the 
sun, I will melt all the writing of the summons at a dis- 
tance." The writing, as we know, was traced on wax 
spread upon a more solid substance. 
Iliis description must refer to a 



i the same 

exist. Pliny mentions globes of glass or 
of crystal, which, being exposed to the sun, would burn 
clothes, or the flesh of a patient when cauterization was 
requisite- HisL Nat. lib. xxxvL and xxxvii. Lactantius, 
who lived about the year 303, says, " a globe of glass 
filled with water, and exposed to the sun, will kindle a fire 
even in the coldest weather." {De Ira Dei.) 

But the most memorable account of burning glasses, Durniug 
and of their effects in all antiquity, and what has excited R u,.», „t 
no small degree of speculation in succeeding times, is the Anhimv- 
cxtraordinary achievement ascribed to Archimedes, ofdw. 
setting fire to the Roman fleet engaged in the siege of 
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niirning Syracuse, " launching against it," as BufTon says, " the 
(Masse*. |j rc of the solar beam*." This, if it can be proved, must, 
s ^"r'"^"' without doubt, be viewed as the most surprising effort of 
genius and practical skill which the history of human in- 
vention presents. By modern opticians, at the head of 
whom stood Descartes, the fact was long treated as fa- 
bulous, chiefly on account of its supposed impracticability ; 
and no doubt this would be the case with single concave 
mirrors or reflectors, as they imagined Archimedes to have 
used, and which could not obviously be constructed of suf- 
ficient magnitude and focal distance to have any sensible 
BfBCL But if we suppose, as is far i 
it is actually described by some authors, 
was produced by a number of plane mirrors arranged in a 
curve, and all uniting their rays in a focus, the impossibility 
of such a combination is by no means clear ; and in fact its 
perfect practicability, first suggested by Anthcmius, and 
rendered extremely probable by Kircher, was demonstrated 
by BufTon, and the apparatus actually constructed by him, 
so as to kindle wood and other inflammable substances at 
the distance of 200 yards. No doubt, therefore, can re- 
main as to the possibility of producing the effects describ- 
ed. The only question now is in regard to the probabili- 
ty of the fact itself, and the evidence advanced for its 
support. In the first place, there is nothing improbable 
in the situation of the place ; for Kircher, in his great zeal 
to throw light on this curious subject, actually made a 
voyage to Syracuse, in order to examine the situation of 
the hostile fleet, accompanied by his pupil Scholtus, and 
they were both satisfied that the ships of Mnrcellus could 
not have been more than thirty paces distant from the 
place where Archimedes might have stood ; and in regard 
to an objection which has been stated, that the vessels 
might have moved out of the way of the gla&ses, this does 
not seem to have much weight, as a moment might have 
been chosen when they were off their guard, and the glass 
could have been turned so as to follow them to a certain 
extent ; besides that, the vessels might have been at an- 
chor, or even aground at the time, and not capable of 
moving away with sufficient expedition. Let us just con- 
sider, therefore, the evidence for the fact itself. On the 
one hand, we have Folybius, I. ivy, and I'lutarch, all silent 
on the subject, affording certainly a strong proof against 
the fact, when we consider also that the two former de- 
scribe so particularly the mechanical contrivances of Ar- 
chimedes ; on the other hand, it has been positively af- 
firmed by V'ero, Diodorus Siculus, and Pappus; and 
though the works of the latter, w hich speak of the siege 
of Syracuse, are now lost, they existed in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the passages whicn speak particularly of the 
burning glass of Archimedes are quoted by Zonaras and 
Tzetzes, writers of that period, and who appear in 
of inventing such a story of themselves, /onara 
that " Archimedes burnt the fleet of the Romans in an 
admirable manner, for he turned a certain mirror towards 
the sun, which received its rays. The air having been 
heated on account of the density and smoothness of the 
mirror, he kindled an immense flame, which he precipi- 
tated on the vessels which were in the harbour, and re- 
duced them to ashes." lie then adds that Proclus, taught 
by this example, burnt with mirrurs of brass the fleet of 
Vitellius, who besieged Constantinople under the empe- 
ror Anastasius in the year 514. Tzetzes, referring to the 
same authorities, states, that " when the fleet of Marccl- 
lus was within bow shot, the old man ( Archimedes) brought 
out a hexagonal mirror which be had made. He placed 
at proper distances from the mirror other smaller mirrors, 
which were of the same kind, and which were moved by 
means of their hinges and certain square plates of metal, 
lie afterwards placed his mirrors in the midst of the ~ 



rays precisely at noon-day. The rays of the sun being 
reflected by this mirror, he kindled a dreadful lire on the 
ships, which were reduced to ashes at a distance equal to 
that of a bow-shot. Dion and Diodorus, who wrote the 
life of Archimedes, and several other authors, speak of 
this fact, but chiefly Anthemius, who wrote on the prodi- 
gies of mechanics. It is in these works that we read the 
history of the conflagration occasioned by the mirror of 
Archimedes." 

This passage contains evidently a description of a 
bination of plane mirrors, so adapted and set to the posi- 
tion of the sun as to unite all the rays reflected from them 
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into one focus. Besides these, we have the direct testi- 
mony, as above noticed, of Anthcmius of Tralles, an emi- 
nent architect, and one besides deeply learned in the ma- 
thematical sciences, particularly mechanics. He flourish- 
ed about the end of the fifth century, in the time of Jus- 
tinian, with whom he was a favourite, and who employed 
him in the erection of various edifices, particularly the 
church of St Sophia at Constantinople, which he carried 
on for some time in conjunction with Isidore, and, after 
his death, finished himself. He was aUo a disciple of 
l'rnclus, from whom he may have received information 
regarding burning mirrors. In a fragment entitled fifi 
Of iVomln ful Machine*, and trans- 
lated and illustrated by Dupuy, a member of the Acade- 
my of Belles Lett res in 1777, Anthemius treats particu- 
larly of the burning mirrors of Archimedes, on the effects 
of which he never st ems to entertain any doubt. After 
acknowledging that it was universally admitted in his lima 
that Archimedes had destroyed the Roman fleet by means 
of burning mirrors, Anthemius observes, " Let us, there- 
fore, bring and collect at one point other different rays, by 
means of plain and similar mirrors, in such a manner that 
all these ravs, united after reflection, may produce inflam- 
mation. This may be effected by means of several per- 
sons holding mirrors, which, according to the positions in- 
dicated, send the rays to one point. 

" But, in order to avoid the embarrassment resulting 
from intrusting this operation to several persons (for we 
shall find that the matter intended to be burnt does not 
require less than twenty-four reflectors), the following 
construction may be followed : Let there be a hexagonal 
plain mirror, and other adjoining similar mirrors, attached 
to the sides of the hexagonal mirror by the smallest dia- 
meter, so that they may be moved on these lines by means 
of plates or bands applied, which unite them to each other, 
or by -means of what are called hinges. If, therefore, we 
bring the surrounding mirrors into the same plane with 
the mirror in the centre, it is clear that all the rays will 
undergo a reflection similar and conformable to the com- 
mon position of all the parts of the instrument. But if, the 
centre mirror remaining as it were immovable, we dexter- 
ously incline upon it all the other mirrors which surround, 
it is evident that the rays reflected by them will tend to- 
wards the middle of the place where the first mirror is di- 
rected. Repeat the same operation, and around the mir- 
rors already described placing other similar mirrors, all of 
which may be inclined towards the central mirror, col- 
lect towards the same point the rays which they send, so 
that all these united rays may excite inflammation iu the 
given spot. 

" But this inflammation will take place better if you can 
employ for this purpose four or five of these burning mir- 
rors, and even seven, and if they are all at the same dis- 
tance from the substance to be burnt, so as that the rays 
which issue from them, mutually intersecting, may render 
the inflammation more considerable. For, if the mirrors 
are all in one place, the rays reflected will intersect at 
so that all the place around the axis 
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Burning being heated, the Inflammation will not take place at the 
tiUsscs. tingle point given. 

**~v**' " It is therefore possible, by means of the burning mir- 
rors just mentioned, to earn* inflammation to a given dis- 
tance. Those who have made mention of the mirror* con- 
structed by the divine Archimedes, have not said that he 
made use of a single burning mirror, but of several ; and 
I am of opinion that there is no other way of carrying in- 
flammation to any distance." 
Leonhanl These testimonies are certainly very favourable, and the 
DLggej. subject has been still further explained and illustrated by 
the labours of succeeding inquirers. About the end of the 
sixteenth century we find mention of a burning glass on 
the plan of that of Archimedes, in a work by our country- 
man Leonhard Digges, entitled Pantometrits, published 
in London in 1571, and republished by his son Thomas 
Digges in 1591. In the preface to the second edition the 
latter observes, " Archimedes also (as some supposed), 
'with a glassc framed by revolution of a section parabolicall, 
fired the Koman nauie in the sea, enmming to the seige of 
"Syracusa. Hut, to leaue these celestial causes, and things 



of antiquitic, long agoe, my father hath at sundrie 
, by the sunne beams, fired powder and discharged 



limes, by 




■ strange 

I omit as' impertinent to this place." 

In the twenty-first chapter of the first book, the subject 
of burning glasses is resumed. " Some have fondly sur- 
mised that Archimedes burned the Koman nauie with a 
portion of a section parabolical, artificiallye i 



any material fire or flame, yieldeth also the former effect, Burning 
and servcth for the like use." Glasses 
It docs not appear that Napier ever condescended to s— "V"* p/ 
give any further account of these burning mirrors; for 
when he was solicited a short time before his death, by one 
of his most particular friends, " not to bury such excellent 
inventions in the grave with him," he replied, " that for 
the ruin and overthrow of man there were too many de- 
vices already framed, which, if he could make to be fewer, 
he would with all hia might endeavour to do ; and that 
therefore seeing the malice and rancour rooted in the 
heart of mankind will not suffer them to diminish the 
number of them, bv any new conceit of his they should 
never be increased." 

The next author whom we find treating on the subject labours of 
of the burning glasses of Archimedes is the learned and Kirchir. 
indefatigable Kircher, whose zeal we have already mention- 
ed as having led him to Syracuse to examine the practi- 
cability of the project on tile spot, and who besides in- 
vestigated the subject by a great variety of experiments. 
" He began with combining a number of parabolic spe- 
cula ; but this method was quickly abandoned, and he 
resorted to the use of plane mirrors. Having procured a 
number of plane and circular glasses, he placed them upon 
a wall, at such degrees of inclination that they all reflect- 
ed the light of the sun to one point, and produced a con- 
Hi* principal experiments, however, were 

so that they 



to re- the 
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made with five plain specula fixed in a 
collected the aolar rays at the distano 

At this distance he produced a degree of 
iently convinced him, that by i 



Napier of 
Mrrchis- 



and unite the sunne beames a great distance off : and 
for the construction of this glass, toke {rreot peins with 
high curiositie, to unite large and many intricate demon- 
strations ; but it is a mere fantasie, and utterly impossible 
with any one glass, whatseucr it be, to fire any thing only 
one thousand paces off, no, though it were an 100 footc 
over; marry true it is. the parabola, for his small dis- 
tance, most perfectly doth unite beames, and most uehe- 
mcntlv burnetii, of all other reflecting glasses. But how 
by application of mo glasses to extend this unitic or con- 
course of beames in his full force, yea to augment and 
multiply the same, that the farder it is carried the more 
violently it shall pearse and burne. Hoc opus hie labor 
est, wherein God sparing life and the time which oppor- 
tunitic serving, and minde to impart to my countrymen 
some such secrets, as hath, I suppose, in this our age been 
reueled to very few, no lease seruing for the sccuritie and 
defence of our natural! countrey, than surely to be mar- 
uailcd at of strangers.'' 

A few years after the publication of the Panlomttria 
of I .eon hard Digges, our illustrious countryman Itaron 
Napier of Merchiston drew up a list of " Secret inven- 
tions, profitable and necessary in these days for the de- 
fence of this island, and withstanding of strangers, enemies 
of God's truth and religion." The first and second of these 
inventions are burning mirrors, which are very briefly de- 
scribed in the following words : — 

First, " The invention, proof, and perfect demonstration, 
geometrical and algebraical, of a burning mirror, which re- 
ceiving of dispersed beams of the sun, doth reflect the 
same beams altogether united and concurring precisely in 
one mathematical point, in the which point most neces- 
sarily it engendereth fire ; what an evident demonstration 
of their error who affirm this to be mode a parabolic sec- 
tion. The use of this invention serveth for the burning of 
the enemy's ships, at whatsoever appointed distance." 

Secondly, • The invention and sure demonstration of 
another mirror, which receiving the dispersed beams of 
vol. v. 



of his mirrors, he could have consumed in- 
substances at a much greater distance. He in- 
forms us in his Mitaicti Coloptrica, that the heat of the 
first reflection was different from that of direct light ; that 
the light, when doubled, gave a very preemptible increase 
of heat; that it had the heat of a fire when tripled; that 
when quadrupled, the heat could still be endured ; but 
that a nve-fold reflection made the heat almost intolerable. 
From these results he concludes that a combination of 
plane mirrors was capable of producing more powerful ef- 
fects than mirrors of a parabolic, hyperbolic, or elliptic 
form ; and he entreats future mathematicians to prosecute 
the subject with a more numerous combination of plane 
specula." 

But of all the authors who have laboured in this cu-< 
rious speculation, Huffon is the one who has thrown the 
clearest light on the subject ; and, by the ingenuity, ex- 
tent, and multiplicity of his experiments, has left little 
further to be accomplished by succeeding philosophers. 
Being soon convinced, like his predecessors, of the utter 
inefficiency of single mirrors, he then tried by experiment 
the powers of different plane surfaces in reflecting the 
sun's light, and found that glass, somewhat carefully po- 
lished and silvered behind, reflected more powerfullv than 
the befit polished metals, better even than what is em- 
ployed for the specula of telescopes. He next found, by „r 
letting the direct light of the sun into a darkened room, light by 
and comparing it there with the reflected light from gloss, reflection, 
that it onlv lost one half bv reflection, which he judged 
of by causing one reflected light to cover another, when 
the two teemed together equal to the direct light. Third- 
ly, having received, at distances of one hundred, two hun- 
dred, and three hundred feet, the same reflected light from 
large glasses, he found it had lost almost nothing of its in- 
tensity by the thickness of the moss of air which it had 
traversed. Having established these preliminary facta, he 
then tried what the effect would be of receiving the image 
of the sun from different glasses at still greater distances ; 
and a curious tact was observed, namely, that 
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shape the glass might be, whether square or triangular, 

or any other, the fame was the figure of the reflection at 
short distance! : but as the distance incrcaaed, the figure 
became rounded at the angles; as the distance increased, 
the rounding of the angles increased along with it, until at 
last the square or triangular figure was changed into one 
nearly circular, whatever was the original figure of the glass. 
This effect Buffon justly ascribed to the circumstance of 
the apparent magnitude of the sun, every portion of the 
glass reflecting in reality an image of the sun, and the 
whole reflection being composed of an infinite number of 
each of which subti 




Effect of 
large focal 
image. 



of which subtended an angle of half a 
t small distances, therefore, the ii 
in proportion to I 
the shape. As the distance 'increases, the 
each of the images increasing along with it, while the 
figure and magnitude of the whole reflection remains in 
other respects the same, the former becomes at last equal 
to the latter, and the square or triangular figure is ab- 
sorbed in that of the circular image of the sun, and every 
glass comes at last to give nearly the same figure. Hence 
it followed that the light could be no otherwise enfeebled 
by distance than as it was diffused by the increasing mag- 
nitude of the image. Putting*all these circumstances to- 
gether, Ruffon had hopes of being able to burn in this 
manner at a great distance, by combining a sufficient num- 
ber of glasses. Still he had doubts ; for supposing we wish 
to burn at two hundred and forty feet distant, the focus 
or image of the sun at this distance could not be less than 
two feet. What a diffusion of light, compared with the 
degree of concentration in very ordinary glasses, — in the 
mirror of the Academy of Sciences, for instance, of which 
the diameter is three feet 1 This was a hundred times 
larger than the diameter of its focus, which was only one 
third of an inch; and hence he concluded, that to burn 
as powerfully at two hundred and forty feet, the diame- 
ter of the mirror would have required to be two hun- 
dred and sixteen feet, which was impossible. Still, how- 
ever, he had a suspicion that the effect of a large focus 
might be greater than the mere effect of concentration, 
although this was contrary to the received opinion of Des- 
cartes and other opticians ; and on appealing to actual 
experiment, he found his suspicions satisfactorily confirm- 
ed. -On trying, for example, a small burning glass three 
inches diameter, and the focal distance six inches, and 
diameter one eighteenth of an inch, with a glass thirty- 
two inches diameter, and a focus of two thirds of an inch, 
— in the focus of the latter copper melted in less than a 
minute, while in that of the former the copper would 
scarcely be gently heated, according to the principle we 
liave already explained. Encouraged by this experiment, 
Uuflun proceeded to put his plan in execution, and con- 
structed, with the aid of M. Passcmant, a compound mir- 
ror, represented at fig. 0. This consisted at first of sixty- 
eight silvered glasses, each eight inches long and six 
broad, arranged in a square frame parallel to each other, 
and separated by spaces, about one fourth or one third 
of an inch. These allowed the glasses to move easily inde- 



allowed the operator to 
see through and to direct the reflections to one point. In 
this manner the whole sixty-eight mirrors could be made 
to unite their force at twenty, thirty, or even a hundred and 
fifty feet ; and by augmenting the size of the compound 
mirror by adding to the number of small mirrors, the effect 
might be increased to any extent. The only difficulty 
consists in moving such a number of glasses, and directing 
them all to the same object. Great attention must also 
be paid to the choice of the glasses, which are often very 
defective, though they may appear well enough at first 
sight. The sixtyeight above described had to be pi 



out of more than five hundred. They were tried by ob- Burning 
serving the reflection on a wall a hundred and fifty feet Glasses- 
distant, and those only which gave distinct and well-de- "•"T""""' 
fined images were taken. 

The first experiment was made with the mirror on the Effects of 
23d of March 1747, at mid-day. With forty glasses only, mirror, 
it set fire to a plank of tarred beech. Not being yet 
mounted, however, on its stand, it acted under a great dis- 
advantage 

The same day, a plank done over with tar and brim- 
stone was set fire to at a- hundred and twenty-six feet 
with ninety-eight glasses, the mirror being still more dis- 
advantageous^ placed. 

On the 3d of April, at four o'clock in the afternoon, the 
being mounted aod placed on its stand, a slight tu- 
ition was produced on a plank covered with shreds of 
wool at a hundred and thirty-eight feet distance, with ■ 
hundred and twelve glasses, although the sun was weak, 
and the light very pale. One requires to take care of him- 
self in approaching the place where the combustible mate- 
rials are placed, and avoid looking at the mirror ; for if un- 
fortunately the eyes are found in the focus, they would 
be struck blind by the brightness of the light. 

On the 4th of April, at eleven in the morning, the sun 
being very pale, and covered with vapours and light clouds, 
the mirror was still capable of producing, with a hundred 
and fifty-four glasses, at a hundred and fifty feet distance, 
a heat so considerable, that in less than two minutes it 
made a tarred plank smoke, which would certainly have 
been inflamed if the sun had not disappeared all of a sud- 
den. The next day at three p. m, with the sun still more 
feeble than the preceding, chips of fir coated with sulphur 
and mixed with charcoal were kindled in less than a minute 
and a half, with a hundred and fifty-four glasses, at the dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty feet. When the sun was brisk 
it only required a few seconds to produce inflammation. 

On the 10th of April, after mid-day, with the sun pretty 
clear, a plank of tarred fir was kindled at a hundred and 
fifty feet with only a hundred and twenty-eight glasses ; 
the inflammation was very sudden, and extended over the 
whole breadth of the focus of sixteen inches diameter. 
The same day at half-past two the light was directed on 
a plank of beech tarred in part and covered in some places 
with shreds of woo). The inflammation was very quickly 
produced ; it commenced with those parts of the wood 
that were uncovered, and the fire was so violent that it was 
necessary to immerse the plank in water to extinguish it : 
there were a hundred and forty-eight glasses, and the dis- 
tance was a hundred and fifty feet. 

On the 1 1 tit of April, the focus being only twenty feet 
distant from the mirror, twelve glasses only were required 
to inflame little combustible matters. \\ ith twenty-one 
glasses a plank of beech which had been already partly 
inflamed was set fire to ; with forty-five glasses a large 
flngon of tin, weighing about six pounds, was melted ; and 
with a hundred and seventeen glasses thin pieces of silver 
were melted, and an iron plate made red hot ; and " I am 
persuaded," says he, " that at fifty feet distant the metals 
might have been melted as well as at twenty, by employ* 
ing all the glasses of the mirror ; and as the focus at this 
distance is six or seven inches diameter, it affords a very 
convenient method of making experiments on the metals, 
which could not be done with ordinary mirrors, the foci of 
which are either of feeble power, or a hundred tiroes small- 
er than that of mine. I remarked that the metals, and 
particularly silver, smoked much before melting ; the smoke 
was so sensible as to cast a shade on the ground. This 1 
particularly observed, for it was not possible to look at the 
metal in the focus, the light being much brighter than that 
of the MH." 
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Burning Such are the results of Buffer. V original experiments, 
Ojm— . and they are certainly very remarkable, and such as could 
not have been well anticipated from any previous know- 
ledge of the subject. We have already seen that, accord- 
ing to Professor Leslie's experiments, the greatest heat of 
the sun in our latitude is 16° ; suppose that in France it 
may amount to 15" in the month of April. The heat re- 
quired to inflame beech or fir coated with tar cannot be 
estimated at less than 600° or 800°, which would require a 
concentration of forty or fifty times ; and seeing one half is 
lost by reflection, it would require eighty or one hundred 
mirrors; and yet we see at the distance of twenty feet 
beech was inflamed with only twenty-one mirrors, which we 
should not have calculated to produce a higher temperature 
than 157°. Silver, again, cannot be melted with less heat 
than 4500°, or a concentration of 300 times, and requir- 
ing, therefore, 600 mirrors ; and yet the pieces of it were 
melted with 117 mirrors. Hie same effects were observ- 
ed at greater distances, making allowance for the distance. 
At 66 feet tarred beech was inflamed with 40 glasses, at 
126 feet with 98, and at 150 feet tarred fir was inflamed 
very suddenly with 128 glasses. It is not easy to deter- 
mine the exact diminution of effect by distance, so much 
will depend on the glasses themselves. Were the reflect- 
ed image to enlarge itself regularly in receding from the 
glass, and the light to be equally diffused over the image, 
die calculation would be simple ; but this is not the case, 
seeing there are rays proceeding from every point of the 
glass parallel to one another, and the effect of which there- 
fore does not decrease with distance. The rays arc also 
more accumulated in the centre than at the extremities 
of the image. Still, however, a decided diminution must 
arise from the distance of the object from the mirror; and 
the above results, therefore, are still far beyond what could 
have been looked for from so small a number of glasses 
employed. The cause of these extraordinary effects of 
the mirrors it is not easy to explain ; and the discrepancy 
does not seem to have occurred to Buffon, nor to any of 
the succeeding philosophers who have considered the sub- 
ject. It is certainly, however, very palpable; and cither 
the original estimate of 15° for the natural heat of the sun 
is too low, which, however, we have no reason to think 
from other considerations, as well as the acknowledged ac- 
curacy of the observer, and his perfect means of observa- 
tion ; or else, what is more probable, the heat accumulates 
in the heated body in a higher ratio than that of the 
amount continually flowing in and discharged. The level 
of a reservoir, as is well known, rises higher than in pro- 
portion to the Quantity running in, and discharged by a 
given opening. It rises to a level increasing as the square 
of the flow ; and something of this kind may perhaps oc- 
cur with the stream of heat. The subject, however, would 
require a careful examination, and various new experi- 
ments made in a more accurate manner than has yet been 
done. It is much to be regretted that Buffon did not 
make use of a thermometer to measure the actual heat in 
the focus of the mirror. We hare no doubt that a few 
observations with this instrument, or still better with 
Leslie's thermometric photometer, would lead to curious 
results. 

Besides the above experiments, which were made on 
the first trials of the mirror, a great number of other ex- 
periments were afterwards made, which all confirmed the 
first. Wood was kindled at 200 feet, and even at 2 10 feet, 
with the summer's sun, every time the sky was clear ; and 
with four such mirrors it might be done at 400 feet, and 
perhaps farther. All the metals also, and metallic mine- 
rals, were melted at twenty-five, thirty, and forty feet. 
It took about half an hour to mount the mirror, and to 
make all the images coincide in one point ; but when it if 



once adjusted it will serve at all times for any particular Burning 
distance ; but if the focus is to be changed, it will take Ulssse*. 
half an hour to do this, — to change, for example, from 100 V ""~Y""» / 
feet to 150 feet. The above experiments were made 
publicly in the Jardin du Hoi. 

The mirror represented in fig. 6 has 360 glasses. The 
frame is supported on the axis AB, round which it can 
be turned by means of the rack I 1 >, and the pinion and 
handle UK. The axis rests on the two uprights AL 
BM, which arc firmly fixed by mortises into the bottom 
piece OQ, and cross piece ab, and steadied by diagonals ; 
the uprights and frame arc movable round an upright pil- 
lar or axis, the feet being provided with rollers to cause 
the whole mirror to turn easily round. The upright pillar 
or axis is fixed in the centre of a broad square base, or 
sole of wood, which is capable of turning on rollers or 
castors, and the whole is moved in any direction. Each of 
the glasses is fixed on a square plate of metal A BCD, fig. 
12, movable on an axis Cl3, which turns on a small frame, 
seen from behind in fig. 10, and in front in fig. 1 1 : the screw 
FE pressing against the back of the plate, and the spring 
L resisting and pressing in the opposite direction, the 
plate is held firm in its position, and by turning the screw 
in or out the angle of the glass is altered. The whole 
frame and plate arc besides movable round another axis 
CD, perpendicular to the former; this motion being regulat- 
ed and directed by screws and springs in the same manner : 
and thus the glass having a universal motion, can easily be 
set so as to throw the reflection in any direction, and all 
the glasses bv the same means directed towards one point 
or focus. 

Such are the effects and construction of the celebrated Effects of 
mirror of Button, which actually set fire to wood at so Archime- 
considerable a distance ; and proves, therefore, clearly the ** Im- 
practicability, with such an apparatus, of setting fire to a JJ^JXl 
vessel at the same distance. That it proves, however, the 
actual fact related of Archimedes, seems to admit or con- 
siderable doubts. A distinguished philosopher in the end 
of the eighteenth century, with all the advantages of the 
amazing progress of science and the arts up to that period, 
has, after a laborious research and numerous experiments 
with all the leisure of philosophical inquiry, at last suc- 
ceeded in constructing a combination of mirrors, which 
inflames combustible materials at a distance, and in a con- 
venient situation. But when we consider the low state of 
the arts in the time of the Syracusan philosopher, the in- 
ferior reflecting power of any mirror then in use, the diffi- 
culty and expense of procuring such a number as would 
be necessary, and of combining them together so as to act 
with facility and effect on an enemy's fleet, — seeing that 
even in Button's apparatus it took half an hour to bring the 
mirrors to a focus; and, therefore, in the case of a vessel 
in motion, it would be next to impossible to follow it, and 
keep all the glasses steadily directed to one point, — if we 
consider all these circumstances, the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking must appear so enormously increased, that it 
seems to be no disparagement to the genius even of Archi- 
medes to require stronger proof than has yet been ad- 
duced to convince us of the fact ; and particularly, as 
Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, who have described the pro- 
digies of his mechanical skill, arc silent in regard to this, 
which would have been as wonderful as any, and was cal- 
culated to excite fully greater astonishment. That Archi- 
medes had conceived such an idea, and perhaps in part 
reduced it to practice, appears certain from so many con- 
curring testimonies; but that he actually reduced the Ro- 
man fleet to ashes, is probably only one of those exaggera- 
tions to which every action, in any degree marvellous, 
naturally gives rise. 

Since the time of Buffon scarcely any thing further has 
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been done on the subject of these compound burning mir- 
ror* ; and as the subject is one more of curiosity than of 
real utility, for, as to its application as nn engine of w ar, 
it is now out of the question, enough has perhaps been 
In Peyrard's edition of the works of Archimedes, 
r, there is a memoir on the subject by the trans- 
•stowed a good deal of ultcn- 



the subject, and suggested 
nts on the mode of combii 



ingenious i 
ng the mirrors, and 
them with facility to any object 



i ; but he does not seem actually to have 
structed any on this plan. To direct and change so n 
mirrors quickly would require evidently several opera- 
tors at the same time, as each mirror must be set sepa- 
rately. But it is extremely difficult in the ordinary way 
for different hands to act in concert, because if any one of 
the glasses, for instance, were out of the focus, it would be 
impossible to tell which it was, and each ujierator would 
be moving his own, and thus deranging the whole. Pey- 
rard, therefore, proposes to furnish eacli mirror with a 
telescope, adjustable in such a manner that, being turned 
to any object, the reflected rays from the mirror should full 
in the same direction. The adjusting apparatus consists 
of u telescope attached parallel to the sides of the mir- 
ror, and also capable of turning on its axis and currying 
the mirror round with it. The mirror is besides capable 
of turning on an axis of its own, perpendicular to that of 
the telescope, and by this double motion the adjustment 
is effected. The mirror is (irst turned on the axis of the 
telescope until its own particular axis becomes perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the incident and reflected rays ; and 
this is done by observing when the shadow of the edge of 
the frame of the mirror fulls on a particular point, marked 
on an index projecting from the telescope. The mirror is 
then turned on its own axis until the angle of incidence 
becomes equal to the angle formed by the mirror and 
telesco|>e ; and this is known by a shadow made through 
an opening in the silver of the mirror fulling on a parti- 
cular spot in the index. In this manner one operator can 
adjust all the mirrors intrusted to him with uccurucy and 
facility, and without knowing at all what the others arc 
doing. The apparatus is represented at tig. 7, and the 
following is Peyrard*s description. 

Where AB is a common telescope with only one tube, 
containing the object-glass at B, and the eye-glass at A. 
The tube is movable on its axis between the two collars 
CC, C O", which arc fixed to a piece of metal, DD. This 
piece of metal is supported on a stand like a common tele- 
scope, liaving a vertical and horizontal motion, by which 
the axis of the telescope may be directed with facility to 
any given point. The axis of the instrument is marked 
out by the intersection of a pair of cross wires placed in 
the anterior focus of the eye-glass ; and when thU point of 
intersection is directed to any object, the whole instrument 
is kept steady in its place by the screws 1' und G, the for- 
mer of which prevents any motion in a vertical direction, 
and the latter in a horizontal direction. From the middle 
of the tube AB rises a cylindrical piece of metal M M, 
and upon the eye-glass extremity a brunch of iron HUH, 
wrought square, is fixed firmly in a direction parallel to 
the axis of the cylindrical piece MM. 

A plane silvered glass mirror IL, inserted into a proper 
frame, is made to turn on two pivots, one of which, m m, 
rests on the cylinder MM, while the other, o o, is inserted 
in the horizontal part of the branch HH. The straight 
line which passes through the centre of these pivots must 
be exactly parallel to the silvered back of the mirror, and 
at right angles to the axis of the telescope, and the black 
mark N, produced by a scratch opon the silvered surface, 
I be bisected by tlu; axis of the n 



Above the object end B of the tube is fixed a plate of Buniinjj 
metal, seen in the figure ; and behind this plate is teen an- 
other square plate, zz, on which arc shown the lines xx, y ^~>'^ 
yy, crossing each other at right angles. By means of a 
piece of brass fixed to the last of these plates, and travers- 
ing a square hole made in the other plate, the square plate 
may be moved up and down, and from right to left ; and it 
is kept in any position which is thus given to it, by a screw 
on the back o» the fixed plate. The movable square plate 
must be adjusted in such a manner that the line x x may 
intersect the axis of the telescope, and be parallel to the 
axis o m of the mirror. The position of the line y y must 
also lie such that its distance from the axis of the tele- 
scope is equal to the distance of the line IK from the same 
axis. When the plate s z is thus adjusted, the straight 
line yy will always be in the same plane with the line IK, 
Whatever may be the position of the mirror; and a line 
drawn from a point at N, where the axis of the mirror t 
IK, to the point where yy intersects xx, will be 
to the axis of the telescope. 

The spring QQ is fixed at Q to the arm HH, and by 
a screw It working into its other extremity *i the end 
II of the horizontal arm may be made to press the pivot 
oa upon the frame of the mirror. The horizontal branch 
HH, which is represented separately in fig. 10, is surround- 
ed with several pieces. Ttie piece d b and pivot o arc 
fixed in an invariable manner. The pivot o o is inserted 
in a square bole through the piece V'V, and through the 
extremity of the arm HH. The piece d b may be moved 
either before or behind by turning the screw ; and the 
piece V'V may be moved from right to left with the piece 
d b by means of the screw S. 

The apparatus being thus constructed, the next thing 
to be considered is the method of adjusting it. In order 
to effect this, the axis of the mirror must be perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of the telescope , the line drawn from a 
point near X, where the axis of the mirror cuts the line 
IK. in the point of intersection of x x and y y, must be 
parallel to IK, and the straight line yy must always be 
in the same plane with IK.. 

The mirror U first placed in such a manner that the 
line IK is at right angles to the axis of the telescope. 
By turning the screw I, the lower edge of the frame is 
made a tangent to the circular surface MM', which is pa- 



rallel to the axis of the telescope. The 
turned in order to fix the piece d b in 
ner. 

The axis of the telescope is next directed to a point on 
a plane surface placed at a certain distance. This point 
must be situated in a vertical plane, perpendicular to the 
plane surface, and passing through the eye of the observ- 
er and the centre of the sun. A horizontal line being 
drawn through this point, a sccoud point is taken, as far 
from the first as the centre of the mirror is distant from 
the axis of the object-glass. By unscrewing S, turning 
the telescope on its axis, and the mirror also about its 
own axis, the piece YY is moved backwards or forwards 
until the centre of the reflected image falls upon the second 
point. The square plate z z is then adjusted in such a 
manner that the shadow of the line IK falls on the line 
yy, and that the shadow of NN is bisected by the line 
xx. When this happens, the plate z z is firmly fixed. 
Hence it follows that whenever this adjustment is made, 
and when the intersection of the cross wires of the tele- 
scope is directed to any point, the rays reflected by the 
mirror will be parallel to the axis of the telescope, and 
will always continue so while the shadow of IK falls on 
y y, and while the shadow of NN is bisected by xx. 
In making use of the mirror, the intersection of th« 
be first directed to any point of the ob- 
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jcct which is to be inflamed. The telescope must next 
be turned round in the collars CC, PC, till the shadow 
of the line IK falls upon y y ; and finally, the mirror must 
be turned about iu own axis till the shadow of NN is 
bisected by the line x x. The centre of the reflected 
image will consequently fall upon a point of the object as 
far distant from the point to which the intersection of the 
wires was directed, as the centre of the mirror is from the 
axis of the telescope. Tin- image may obviously be pre- 
served in this position as long as wc choose, by keeping the 
shadow of IK and N in the same position. 

The above apparatus is certainly well contrived for ef- 
fecting its object, but seems at the same time rather com- 
plex and expensive for any purpose to which such a mir- 
ror might be required. In regard to the power of such a 
combination of mirrors, M. Peyrard has only made some 
calculations founded on the observations of Buffon. In 
the first place, in regard to the effect of the distance of 
the mirrors from the object, he calculates (hat, with one 
about eighteen inches diameter, the rays are so diffused 
as to reduce the heating effect to one half at 06 feet ; 
to one third at 1 18 feet ; to one fourth at 161 feet ; to one 
fifth at 200 feet; and to one tenth at 348 feet The next 
question is to determine, at the shortest distance from the 
glass, how many times the sun's heat must be multiplied 
by the glasses to produce inflammation, or boiling or fusing 
of metals, or any other similar effects, in order to calculate 
how many glasses would be sufficient for the purpose, such 
reflection being, as Buffon found, one half of the sun's heat. 
This question is solved by Peyrard, from the observations 
of Buffon already stated, allowing for the distances by 
the above rule, and reducing them all to the 



the object is placed as close as possible to the 
glasses. Hence he finds, that on the 23d March, calculat- 
ing for the number of glasses and the distance, four times 
the heat of the sun would set fire to a plank of tarred 
beech, and I times to a plank coated with tar and sul- 
phur ; 2dly, that on the 10th of April a plank of tarred 
fir was set fire to by 4^ limes the sun's heat ; Stily, on 
the 11th of April a plank of beech which had been al- 
ready on fire was inflamed by 5 j times the sun's heat. 
The same day small combustible materials were inflamed 
with three times the sun's heat, and also a block of tin 
weighing six pounds was melted by 11^ times the sun's 
heat; also thin pieces of silver were melted, and a plate 
of iron made red hot, by 2'Jj times the sun's heat; and 
Peyrard on the whole draws the conclusion, in the view 
of setting fire to a fleet of ships, that five times the heat 
of the sun would be sufficient to inflame tarred planks, and 
eight times this heat would be sufficient to inflame all 
sorts of wood, and less in general would do it. Hence 
he deduced, in regard to distance, that sixteen of these 
glasses would be sufficient to inflame wood at the distance 
of 06 feet; twenty-four at 118feet; thirty-two at 101 feet; 
forty at 200 ; eighty at 348 ; and at 3750, or nearly three 
quarters of a mile, it would require 590. 

In regard to these calculations, and particularly that of 
the effect of the sun's heat, it appears so much beyond 
what might naturally be looked for, that its accuracy may 
well be questioned ; and it is surprising this should have 
escaped the notice of the author, and of succeeding wri- 
ters, who have copied without comment all these results. 
If four times the sun's heat be sufficient to inflame wood, 
then eight glasses would do it at a small distance, which is 
hardly credible. At any rate, if it be so, it implies an accu- 
mulation of heat which is quite unaccountable on any of the 
usual principles on which this fluid acts. In fact, we have 
Already seen, from the observations of the photometer, that 
the greatest effect of the sun's heat in our latitude does 

this the amount 
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of it in France in the month of April, four tiroes this Burning 
would only be sixty-four degrees, while the heat of inflam- GU«*e*. 
mation cannot be less than 800°, twelve times what Per- w ~y~*" / 
rard supposes. Again, thirty tiroes the sun's heat would 
only amount to 480° ; and yet he says that silver was 
melted with this heat, which requires a temperature of 
4500 3 , nearly ten times as much. We have already slat- 
ed and explained how much the effects of Bulfon's mirrors 
exceed what might reasonably be expected from their 
concentrative power. But these calculations carry them 
still farther. The difference seems to arise from the prin- 
ciple on which Peyrard has calculated the effect of dis- 
tance. He supposes it to diminish as the square of the 
distance from a point situated so far behind the mirror, 
that the latter subtends at that point the same angle 
with the sun, as at fig. 0, where AB is the diameter of the 
glass, AG and BG two lines, one from each extremity of 
the glass, and forming together an angle, AG B, of 32". 
These lines being prolonged, indicate the boundary of the 
extreme rays reflected from the glass ; and the sections ML 
ON" lt$ of the cone diminish as the square of GD GP and 
G. In this view it would be the same as if all the light 
proceeded from the point G, so that all the rays would di- 
verge from it. This, however, is far from being the case, 
as all the rays which fall on the glass from any given point 
of the sun are reflected in lines sensibly parallel, which do 
not diverge from that or any other point, and cannot there- 
fore suffer diminution from distance. This calculation, 
therefore, would require considerable modification; and 
the whole subject would require, as already stated, to be 
re-examined experimentally. 

Such are the compound mirrors which have been made Single re. 
on the principle of that of Archimedes. In regard to single fleeter*, 
concave mirrors, a great many of these have been construct- 
ed at different periods, remarkable for their powerful effect*. 
We shall just describe some of the principal ones. M.YUeUc's 
Vilette, a French artist at Lyon*, constructed no fewer burning 
than five mirrors of this kind, of considerable magnitude. "U"'" 1 '- 
One of them was bought by M. d'Alibert for 1500 livres; 
another was purchased by Tavertiier, and presented to 
the king of Persia; a third was sent by the French king 
to the Royal Academy ; a fourth was bought by the king 
of Denmark ; and the fifth was brought to England for 
public exhibition. The first of these mirrors was thirty 
inches in diameter, and weighed above a hundredweight. 
Its focal length was about three feet, and the size of the 
sun's image was about haif a louis d'or. It was mounted 
on a circular frame of steel, und could easily be put into 
any required position. This mirror was made in 1670, and 
having been brought to St Gennains by order of the king, 
his majesty was so well pleased with it, that he rewarded 
Vilette with a hundred pistoles far the sight of it, and after- 
wards purchased it and placed it in the Royal Observa- 
tory of Paris. The effects were the following : 

Seconds. 

A small piece of pot iron was melted in 40 

A silver piece of fifteen pence was pierced in 2* 

A thick nail (fe clou de paytan) melted in 30 

The end of a sword blade of Olindc burnt in' 43 

A brass counter was pierced in..... 8 

A piece of red copper was melted in 42 

A piece of chamber quarrvstone was vitrified in 45 

Watch-spring steel melted" in 9 

A mineral stone, such as is used in harquebusscs 

a'rotut, was calcined and vitrified in 1 

A piece of mortar was vitrified in 52 

Green wood and other bodies took fire instantly. 

The mirror of M. Vilette which was brought to Eng- 
land was put into the hands of Dr Harris and Dr ~ 
Hers, who made several trials with it. It was a < 
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namlr.pt tin:i of copper, tin, and tin glass ; and its reflection had 
GUmm. something of a yellow cast. There were only a few small 
W Y*«"' flaws in the concave surface, but there were some holes in 
the convex side, which was polished. The diameter of the 
mirror was 47 inches, its radius of curvature 70 inches, and 
its focal length 88 inches. The following results were ob- 
tained in. June 1718, between nine and twelve o'clock in 
the morning, and the time was measured by a hull-second 

Seconds. 

A red piece of Roman patera began to melt in 3 

and was ready to drop in 100 

A black piece of the same melted in 4 

and was ready to drop in 64 

Chalk taken out of an echinus spatagus filled with 

chalk only fled away in 23 

A fossil shell calcined in 7 

and did no more in .■■■•••••■«•«« 04 

The black part of a piece of Pompey's pillar melted in 50 

and the white part in 64 

Copper ore, with no metal visible, vitrified in 8 

Slag or cinder of the iron work said to have been 

wrought by the Saxons was ready to run in 29^ 

The mirror now became hot, and burned with much less 
force. 

Seconds. 

Iron ore fled at nrst, but melted in 24 

Talc began to calcine at 40 

and held in the focus 64 

Calculus humanus was calcined in 2 

and only dropped olf in 60 

The tooth of an anonymous fish melted in S2J 

The asbestos seemed condensed a little in 28 

But it now became cloudy. M. Vilette says that 
the mirror usually calcines asbestos. 

A golden mnrchesite broke, and began to melt in SO 

A silver sixpence melted in 7| 

A King William's copper halfpenny incited in.. ....... 20 

and ran with a hole in it in 31 

A King George's halfpenny melted in 16 

and ran in 34 

Tin melted 

Cast iron melted in 16 

Slate melted in 8 

and had a hole in 6 

Thin tile melted in 4 

and had a hole and was vitrified through in- 80 

Bone calcined in 4 

and vitrified in 33 

An emerald was melted into a substance like Tur- 
quoise stone, and a diamond that weighed 4 grains 
lost Jths of its weight. 

This mirror was made by M. Vilette some years after 
the first, and with the assistance of his two sons. It camo 
into the possession of M. Vilette the son, engineer and op- 
tician to his electoral highness of Cologne, bishop and 
prince of Liege, where he commonly resides. At the dc- 
- sire of several learned men, M . Vilette brought it to Lon- 
don, where its effects were exhibited in Priory Garden, 
Whitehall. 

Maginus Large burning mirrors were made by Maginus, and by 
and Man- Manfredi, canon of Milan, one twenty inches diameter, and 
lredi. tne ol her three and a half feet ; but, from the accounts of 
them in the Philosophical Transaction*, they appear to have 
had but a feeble power compared with those of Vilette. 
Gsrouite'i In the year 1685 M. de la Garouste presented to the 
mirror. Academy of Sciences a large metallic mirror, five feet two 
inches in diameter, and five feet in focal length. It was 
not equally polished, and a piece was inserted in the 
of it where the metal had failed. This 
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stance, however, did not seem to diminish its force. Se- 
veral trials were made with this mirror in the academy, 
by order of M. de Louvois, but the precise effects which 
it produced have not been detailed. It is merely stated 
that those who tried it were satisfied with the results, 
and that its effects would have been much greater had it 



in a mo- 



il they were ^ 



been better polished, and mounted upon a proper star 

On the 27 tli of February 1667-8, Francis Smethwick, Smeth- 
Esq. produced before the Hoyal Society two burning con- wick's 
cave glasses, ground of a newly inrental Jigurt, which was mirror, 
probably that of a parabola. One of them was six inches 
diameter, with three inches of focal length ; and the other 
was of the same diameter, with its focus ten inches dis- 
tant. When these were brought towards a large light- 
ed candle, they somewhat warmed the faces of those that 
were four or five feet distant ; and when held to the fire, 
they burnt gloves and garments at the distance of ubout 
three feet from the fire. At another experiment made in 
the presence of Dr Seth Ward, the deeper of the two 
burned a piece of wood into flame in the space of ten se- 
conds, and the shallower one in five seconds. This expe- 
riment was made in autumn, at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when the weather was gloomy. By exposing the 
deeper concave to a northern window on which the sun 
did not shine, it was found to warm the hand by " col- 
lecting the wanned air in the day time, which it would 
not do after sunset." 

This last effect is extremely remarkable ; it must have 
arisen from the mirror collecting the radiations of heat 
from the distant atmosphere warmed by the heat of the 
day. The existence of these radiations was then per- 
fectly unknown, and not suspected, indeed, until they were 
discovered only a few years ago by fl 
actually measured by the ethrioscope. 

The burning mirror to which we have already alluded, 
made by the celebrated Tschimhausen, was formed of thin 
about one sixteenth of an inch thick. Ac- 
it was about three Leipsic ells, 
■, and burnt at the distance of 
:ording to another its 
was four feet and a half, and its 
The following arc its effects : — 

1. A piece of wood held in the focus 
tnent, so that a fresh wind can hardly put it out. 

2. Water applied in an earthen ves ' 
boils; and the vessel being kept there 
water evaporates all away. 

9. A piece of tin or lead three inches thick melts away 
in drops as soon as it is put in the focus ; and when held 
there a little time is in a perfiet floor, so that in two or 
three minutes it is quite pierced through. 

4. A plate of iron or steel becomes immediately red 
hot, and soon after a hole is burnt through it. 

5. Copper, silver, Arc. melt in five or six 

6. Stones, brick, AVc. soon become red hot- 

7. Slate becomes red hot, but in a few 
into a fine sort of black glass. 

8. Tiles which had been exposed to the 
heat of fire melt down into a yellow glass. 

9. Pot-shreds that had been much used ii 
into a blackish yellow glass. 

10. Pumice stone melts into a white transparent glass. 

1 1. A niece of a very strong crucible melted into • 
glass in eight minutes. 

12. Bones were converted into a kind of opaque glass, 
and a clod of earth into a yellow or greenish glass. 

13. The beams of the full moon when at her greatest 
altitude were concentrated by this speculum ; but no per- 
ceptible degree of heat was experienced. 

A plan for constructing burning 
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Burning over was proponed by Zacharias Quabcnus, in his work In 
Classes. jVerro Optica. They were joined in twenty, or even • hun- 
dred concave pieces, on a turned wooden dish or scuttle, 
and the surface coated with pitch and gilded. 
Neuman It is possible to construct mirrors of still more slender 
mirror. materials ; and Zahnius, in his work In Oculo Artifico, 
fundam. S, states, that an engineer of Vienna of the name 
of Neuroan formed burning mirrors of pasteboard, covered 
in the inside with straw glued to it ; and that they were 
ca|>ablc of melting metals almost instantly. It is evi- 
dent from what we have stated, that mirrors of. this kind, 
from the great surface exposed, and the concentration in 
a perfect form not being absolutely necessary, may pro- 
duce very powerful effects. 
HiKwn Parabolic mirrors of a large size and very considerable 
and Kb- power were constructed by M. Hoesen of Dresden, and 
rura » mir- afu-mard, by M. Ehrard. These mirrors were composed 
ror *- of several pieces of solid wood, and on the convex part 
were pieces of wood, both diverging from the vertex and 
transversely, nicely fitted and strengthened. The con- 
cave part of this framing was covered with copperplate 
one eighth of an inch in thickness, four and a half feet 
long, and two and a half feet broad, so as to resemble one 
piece finely polished. The speculum was so supported as 
to be easily managed, and the anterior part of it was sub- 
tended by an iron arch half an inch thick. The middle 
of this arch, which coincided with the place of the burn- 
ing focus, was perforated into a ring, which supported 
from both sides an iron fork for receiving the body to be 
examined. Four of M. Ehrard's mirrors constructed in 
this way had the following 
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The celebrated Wolfius, who had witnessed the effect* 
of these mirrors, states that in burning, calcining, melting, 
and vitrifying, they far exceeded any thing ol the kind 
ever known. The hardest stones scarcely resisted a few 
seconds. Metals were rapidly perforated, and vegetables 
were immediately burnt to a cinder and vitri- 



Dr Ore- 



Our celebrated countryman Dr James Gregory turned 
his attention to the construction of burning machines nbout 
the year 1670; and in a letter to Mr Collins, dated St 
Andrew*, 7th March 1673, he states his views on this sub- 
ject, and request* Mr Collins to communicate them to Sir 
Isaac Newtoo, who returns a favourable opinion of the in- 
vention in a letter to Mr Collins. The passages in these 
letters are too interesting to be given in any other form 
than in the original words of these distinguished authors. 

" Mr Newton's discourse of reflection," says Dr Gre- 
gory, " puts me in mind of a notion I had of burning 
glasses several years ago, which appears to me more use- 
full than subtile. If ther be a concave speculum of gkusc, 
the leaded convex surface having the same center with 
the concave, or to speak preciselie, albeit perchance to 
little more purpose, let the radius of the convcxitie be c, 
the thickness of the glasse in axis transitu/, the radius of 
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sal have the foci of both the surfaces in the same point ; 
and not onlic that, but all the rays which are reflected 
betwixt the two surfaces, sal, in their egreesc, come, qtutm 
proxinu', to the common focus. The making of such an 
speculum requireth not much more airt than an ordinar 
plane glasse, seing great subtil tie is not necessar here ; so 
that I l>clicvc they who mak the plane miroir glasses, wold 
mak one of these, three foot in diameter, for four or five 
pounds sterling, or little more : for I have seen plane 
glasses, almost of that bignes, sold even here for less 
money. Now seing (as Mr Newton observed]) that al 
reflecting metalls lose more than one third of the raves ; 
this concave glasse, even cttteris paribus, wold have an 
great advantage of a metoll one ; for certamlie an exactlie 
polished thin miroir glasse, of good transparent mater, 
after a few reflections, doeth not lose one fourth of the 
raves ; and, upon other accounts, this hath incomparable 
advantages, seeing it is more portable, free from tar- 
nishing, and, above al, hardlie g^th of the value. The 
great usefulness of burning concaves, this being so ob- 
vious, and as yet (for quhat I kno) untouched by anie, 
makes me jealous that there may be in the practice some 
fallacie. Ye may communicate this to intelligent persons, 
and espcciallic to Mr Newton: assuring him that none 
bath a greater veneration for him, admiring more hi* great 
and subtile inventions, than his and yours. 

« P. S. If ye please, let me hear, with the first 
nience, what may be judged the result of this b 
concave ; for I am as much concerned to be 
if ther be any insuperable difficultie, as to be informed of 
an most surprising success. I have spoke of it to scvcrals 
here, but al were as ignorant of it as my self," Ac- 
Sir Isaac Newton's reply to Mr Collins i* 
bridge, April 9th, 1673, and cont* 
■age :— 

" The design of the burning speculum appears to me 
very plausible, and worthy of being put in practice. What 
artists may think of it I know not ; but the greatest diffi- 
culty in the practice that occurs to me, is to proportion 
the two surfaces so that the force of both may be in the 
some point according to the theory. But perhaps it is not 
necessary to be so curious ; for it seem* to me that the 
effect would scarce be sensibly less, if both sides should 
be ground to the concave and gage of the came tool," 
&c &c. 

The attention of Sir Isaac Newton being dius acciden-sir Isaac 
tally directed to die subject of burning instruments, he Newton's 
procured seven concave gloss mirrors, each of which was mirror8 - 
eleven and a half inches in diameter, and six of these 
were placed round the seventh, and contiguous, but so as 
to have one common focus. The general focal length 
was twenty-two inches and a half, and about an inch in 
diameter. It melted gold in about half a minute, and vi- 
trified brick or tile in one second. The effect of these 
specula: was obviously much less than seven timet the ef- 
fect of any one of them. The. rays of the sun could fall 
perpendicularly only on the one in the middle ; and, in 
consequence of this obliquity of incidence, none of the 
specula? intercepted a column of rays of the same diame- 
ter, and the image formed in the focus of each could not 
be exactly circular. 1 

Burning mirror* composed of glass were constructed by Zcibcr'» 



» No sceount of this burning glass of Sir Isaac Newton's is given in the Philot^phinl Tranmrtiou ; and we are informed, upon 
1 authority, that no wh instrument ia in the po«c<«i<m of the Koyal Society. Mr Dertum, however, a fellow of the Royal 



give* the same account which we hare followed in the text. (8ce'D«rbamV^rtro<W. 8 *i ) lib. vii. cap. L not*.) 
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Hunting M. Zeiher of St Petersburg. His object was to convert 
lUiLMc*. p] a t M 0 f plain glass into concave mirrors, which he cf- 
^"■""v""*^ fected by placing the glass upon a convex tool, and ex- 
posing it to a strong heat, till it assumed the exact curva- 
ture of the tool. Zeiher made numerous trials with plates 
of various sizes, and, after several failures, he succeeded 
in finding the proper method of conducting the operation. 
No particular difficulties occurred in giving the proper 
shape to plates five or six inches in diameter; but, in 
forming one of sixteen inches, the circumference was 
moulded to the tool before the central parts, where a 
number of vesicles of air had collected ; and, in some 
other cases, the glasses cracked after they had received 
the proper shape. The following method is that which 
Zeiher always found to succeed : — 

A small bit of the glass to be used must first be expos- 
ed to the fire till it becomes red hot, and if, affer cooling, 
it has preserved its polish and transparency, the glass is 
fit for the required purpose ; for it sometimes happens that 
the glass becomes quite black after the ojteration. The 
plate of glass is next placed on a concave iron dish of the 



a box stretching across the back of the glass, passed 
through the hole in the centre into a nut on the other side, 
so that by turning the screw the circular piece of flat glass 
was gradually incurvated till it formed a concave mirror. 
The glass of three feet diameter, when it was bent about 
five eighths of a line, had its' focus fifty feet distant, and 
set fire to light substances; when it was bent two lines, it 
burned at the distance of forty feet; when it was bent 
two and three-fourth lines, its focal length was thirty feet ; 
but in attempting to reduce its fbcal length to twenty feet, 
it was broken in pieces. The glass of two feet diameter 
shared the same fate ; but the one of eighteen inches, 
which had a focal length of twenty-five feet, was preserv- 
ed as a model of this species of mirror. The accident which 
happened to the two largest of these mirrors appears to 
have been owing to the perforation in the centre. In 
to remedy this evil, Buffon proposed to place a cir- 
picce of glass at the extremity of a cylindrical <~ 



plate of glass is next placed on 
required curvature, and put into a furnace. Coals are 
placed below and above the dish, and on all sides of it. 
The greatest cure must then be taken that the glass shall 
become equally hot both at the circumference and at the 
centre ; for if the red colour should get deeper in the 
middle, the gloss will be in great danger. As soon as the 
whole is red hot, the instant of its bending to the shape 
of the mould must be carefully watched ; and when this 
happens, which may be observed from the reflected images 
of the surrounding coals, all the fire must be removed from 
above the glass, and also a great part of the fire at its sides. 
The glass must then be covered with warm ashes, that 
have been passed through a sieve, and it must be allowed 
to cool gradually. It is of the utmost importance to mark 
the precise moment when the glass applies itself to the 
surface of the mould ; for, if it remain too long, a part of 
the scoria; which separates from the mould will adhere to 
the glass- When the glass is covered with the hot ashes 
the fire must still be allowed to remain below the mould, 
lest the glass should crack by being cooled too suddenly. 
When the glass is taken from the furnuce, its convex sides 
may then be silvered for a burning speculum ; or, if a lens 
is required, two of the pieces of glass may be joined, so 
as to contain a fluid. 

M. Zeiher also constructed burning glasses by making 
a concave frame of wood, and covering the concave surface 
with a paste made of flour, chalk, &c. till it had the re- 
quisite degree of curvature. A number of pieces of sil- 
verized glass mirrors, about half an inch square, were then 
fixed upon the concave side, so as to constitute a polygo- 
nal reflecting surface. 
'* BufTon also, besides the experiments already related, 
1 ^ made a good many on the bending of flat plates into a 
curve. He took circular plates of glass about eighteen 
inches, two feet, and three feet, in diameter, and having 
perforated them at the centre with an aperture two or 
three lines in diameter, he placed them in a circle of iron 
that was truly turned. A very fine screw, connected with 



ade of iron or copper, and completely air light. The 
ivity being exhausted by means of an air-pump, the glass 

one extremity would be pressed in by the weight of the 
atmosphere, and would have its focal length inversely pro- 
portional to the degree of refraction. This contrivance is 
represented in fig. I, Plate CXLll., and also a section of it. 

A still more simple and ingenious method of exhausting 
the air in the drum was contrived by Buffon. He pro- 
posed to grind the central part of the plain glass into the 
form of a small convex glass, and in the focus of this con- 
vex portion to place a sulphur match, so that when the 
mirror was directed to the sun, the rays concentrated by 
the convex portion would inflame the match, which, being 
set on fire, would absorb the air, and thus produce a par- 
tial vacuum, and consequently an incurvation of the plain 
gloss. 1 See fig. 2. 

Mirrors of this kind, with a movable focus, were re- 
garded by Buffon as of great use for measuring the effects 
of the solar rays, when concentrated into foci of different 
sizes. As the quantity of incident light and heat is near- 
ly the same to whatever curvature the glass is successive- 
ly bent, we might thus determine the size of focus by 
which a maximum effect was produced. 

BufTon likewise made a number of concave mirror* by 
bending plates of glass on moulds of a spherical form. 
Some of these were as large as three, four, four feet six, 
and four feet eight inches, in diameter ; but the utmost 
care is requisite in the formation of those of such a large 
diameter. After these glasses were moulded to the pro- 
per shape in appropriate furnaces, their concave and con- 
vex sides were carefully ground so as to be perfectly con- 
centric, and the convex side was afterwards silvered by 
M. de Bernieres. Out of twenty-four mirrors of this kind 
which BufTon had moulded, he was able to preserve only 
three, tile rest having broken, either by exposure to the 
air, or in the operation of grinding. One of these three, 
which was forty-six inches in diameter, was presented to 
the king of France, and was regarded as the most power- 
ful burning mirror in Europe. The other two were thir- 
ty-seven inches in diameter, and one of them was deposit- 
ed in the Cabinet of Natural History in the Jardm du 



' Inst cat) of grinding the rmt ml part of the glass plate into a convex form, Zeiher proposes that a small burning glass should be 
applied to inflame tlir sulphur : or, what is still better than cither of these plans, a convex lens might be listened, by the balsam of 
'1 olu, or any transparent cement, to the centre of the glass plate. 

M. Zeiher employed a more effectual method of bending circular plates of glass than that which was used by Buffon. The circu- 
lar piece of glass was placed in an iron ring, across which was fixed a (bin piece of iron, with a hole containing a female screw, so 
placed as to be above tli* centre of the glass. A strong bar of brass was also placed across the centre of the speculum ; and a screw 
working in the centre of this, and in the female screw already mentioned, pressed the thin iron bar against the glass, and bent it into 
the proper curvature. A plate of Venetian glass, two lines thick and twenty Khinland inches in diameter, was bent in this way till 
it protruded two lines in the middle, so as to have a focal length of fifteen feet, which was a greater curvature in proportion than any 
of Button's. The glass was kept in this state for several days without suffering any injury. (See A'n: Commtnt. /Vmy. 1768, 17&», 
p. 840, note.) 
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of the moon by mean* 
diameter; but, though his 
no heat was perceived, 
the first of any 
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In regard to burning 
were constructed by M. T« 
pound glasses ; the light, after passing through one large 
glass, being still farther concentrated by a second smaller 
one. The large glasses were three and four feet in diamc- 



proper 



ter, their focal length 
image about one and a half inch diameter, 
of the smaller glass did not exceed eight lines. The large 
lens, which weighed 160 pounds, was purchased by the 
Duke of Orleans, and presented by him to the French 
Academy. The following are the remarkable efl'ects pro- 
duced bv it :— 

1. All sorts of wood, whether hard or green, and even 
when wet, were burnt in an instant. 

2. Water in a small vessel boiled immediately. 

3. All the metals, when the pieces were of a 
size, were easily melted. 

4. Tiles, slates, delft ware, pumice stone, talc, 
was their size, grew red and vitrified. 

5. Sulphur, pitch, and resins, melted under wi 

6. When the metals were placed in charcoal, they melt- 
ed more readily, and were completely dissipated. 

7. The ashes of wood, vegetables, paper, and cloth, 
were converted into a transparent glass. 

8. All the metals were vitrified upon a plate of porce- 
lain. Gold received a fine purple colour. 

9. Substances that would not melt in piecei were easily 
melted in powder ; and those that resisted the heat in this 
form melted by adding a little salt. 

10. A substance easily fused assists in melting more 
refractory substances when placed along with them in the 
focus; and it is very singular, 'that two substances which 
are very difficult to melt separately, are very easily melt- 
ed when exposed together, such as flint and English chalk. 

1 1. A piece of melted copper being thrown suddenly 
into cold water, produced such a violent concussion that 
the strongest earthen vessels were broken to pieces, and 
the copper was thrown off in such small particles that not 
a grain of it could be found. This did not happen with 
any other metal. 

12. All bodies except the metals lose their colour. The 
precious stones are instantly deprived of it. ' 

13. Certain bodies vitrify easily, and become as trans- 
parent as crystal ; but by cooling they grow as white as 
milk, and lose all their transparency. 

14. Other bodies that are opaque when melted become 
beautifully transparent when they arc cooled. 

15. Substances that arc transparent both when melted 
and cold become opaque some days after. 

16. Substances which the heat renders at first transpa- 
rent, but which afterwards become opaque by being melt- 
ed with other substances that arc always opaque, produce 
a beautiful glass, always transparent. 

17. The rays of the moon concentrated by this lens, 
though extremely brilliant, have no heat. 

M. de BufTon, whose ingenuity and research extended 
every branch of this subject, constructed 
lenses of different kinds. His first object 
was to form burning glasses, by combining two circular 
segments of a glass sphere so as to form a lenticular ca- 
vity to be filled with water. These glass segments were 
first moulded into their proper shape, and then regularly 
ground on both sides, so that the concave and convex 
surface* were exactly parallel. The one which be con- 
structed was thirty-seven inches in diameter, with a focal 
length of about five feet and a half; and the 
;re of ( 
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breaking or altering their form by the weight of the in- Burning 
eluded water. This lens is represented at hg. 3. As the GUws. 
refractive [tower of water is very small, Button proposed 
to increase it by saturating it with salt; but notwithstand- 
ing ewtw precaution, he found that the focus of lenses of 

smallest size, and that the different refractions which the 
ray* sustained produced a very great degree of aberration. 
Burton also proposed to make each segment consist of a 
number of smaller segments put together into a frame; 
but as the water could not easily be prevented from in- 
sinuating itself between the joints of the segments, and as 
there would be a great difficulty in arranging them in the 
same spherical circumference, this kind of burning glass 
does not seem to have ever been executed. 

Having made some experiments on the loss of light in Bull ,:. 
passing through thick glasses, BufTon found it very consi- lenses with 
derable, so t hat it detracted greatly from the power ol" lurge «"<wtric 
burning glasses, which must of necessity be proportionally Zulu '^ 
thick in the centre. Bouguer had formerly estimated the 
loss of light in passing through glass one twelfth of an inch, 
at two sevenths of the whole. But the glass used by him 
roust have been extremely imperfect; for Buifoii found, with 
glass from St Uobin, the loss of light in passing through one 
twelfth of an inch, one seventh ofthe whole, or only half the 
amount of Bouguer's estimate. Through glass one third of 
an inch thick, the loss was about two thirds. Hence in very 
large lenses the central portions must become nearly quite 
inefficient, from the quantity of light obstructed by them. 
On considering this subject, BufTon conceived a very inge- 
nious plan for obviating the effect, and which has since be- 
come of great importance, from the extensive application of 
it in France in the construction of the large lenses now 
used there with such advantage in the light-houses, in place 
of reflectors. It consisted in forming the lens, not of one 
mass, but of several detached pieces united together into 
one. The central portion was a lens of much smaller dia- 
meter t!un the one intended to be formed, not one third 
perhaps, but having the same focal distance, and being 
therefore much thinner than the central portion of a whole 
lens would be ; round this a second portion is set, forming n 
complete zone, and filling up another third of the diameter 
of die glass ; lastly, another similar zone round the second, 
forming the exterior portion of the lens. Each of these 
zones forms a portion of a lens of the same focal distance 
as the central one, only much thinner; and then we obtain 
a very large lens, and yet extremely thin in proportion, so 
as to pass a much larger quantity of light than the others. 
Fig. 4 is a view of one of this sort of lenses, and fig. 5 sec- 
tions of several lenses, which will render it quite intelligible. 
This species of glass Buffon considers as the most perfect of 
the kind ; and when it is made three feet diameter, and an 
inch and a fourth thick at the centre, and six feet focus, he 
thinks it will give a degree of heat four times greater than 
that ofthe most powerful lenses yet known. " 1 venture to 
predict," he says, • that this glass in pieces, which I have 
thought of for "twenty years, will be one ofthe most useful 
instruments of physics. Instead of having each zone in one 
entire piece, it is obvious that, without altering the effect, 
the zones, as proposed by Dr Brewster, may be composed 
of two or more pieces, which facilitates the perfect exe- 
; and this is the mode in which they are now con- 
one ofthe 



their 

The pieces which conTpose the compound ones can" be 
easily obtained, and selected of the purest kind and freest 
flaws and veins ; whereas in large lenses it \ 
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Yellow 10 
Orange 10 
Red 10 
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ration, which is very considerable in large glasses, can 
here be avoided by making the exterior segments of such 
focal lengths as to throw the rays to the same point with 
the central part. Fig. 6 shows a section of one of these 
lenses, and a view of one of the pieces. 

The next burning lens of any magnitude was construct- 
ed by M. Bcrnieres, for M. Trudaine de Montigny, an ho- 
norary member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. This 
gentleman, whose liberality and zeal deserve to be re- 
corded, engaged to be at the expense of a large burning 
glass, formed under the direction of several commissioners 
named by the academy. This lens consisted of two sphe- 
rical segments eight feet radius and eight lines thick. The 
lenticular cavity was four feet in diameter, and six inches 
and five lines thick at the centre, and was filled with spirits 
of wine, of which it held no less than 1*0 pints. The fo- 
cal length of a zone at the circumference, about six or 
seven lines broad, was ten feet and six lines, the focal 
length of a portion at the centre, about six inches in dia- 
meter, was ten feet seven inches and five lines, the diame- 
ter of the focus was fourteen lines and three fourths. 
When the whole surface was covered, except a zone at 
the circumference of six or seven lines, the following were 
the foci of the different rays: 

Feet Inches. Lines. 
Violet 9 6 H from the centre of the lens. 

in 

3 
10 

iii 

The following experiments were made in October 1774, 
in the Jardin de 1'Infante, by MM. Trudaine, Macquer, 
Cadet, Lavoisier, and Brisson, the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the academy. 

1. The burning power of the anterior half of the lens 
was much greater than that of the exterior half. 

2. On the 5th of October, after mid-day, the sky not 
being very clear, two farthings placed upon charcoal were 
completely melted in half a minute. 

3. In order to molt forged iron, it was found necessary 
to concentrate the rays by a second lens eight inches and 
a half diameter, twenty-two inches eight lines in focal 
length, and placed at eight feel seven inches from the 
centre of the great lens. At this place the cone of rays 
was eight inches in diameter, and the burning focus, now 
reduced to eight lines in diameter, was one foot from the 
small lens. 

4. In the focus of the small lens, upon a piece of hol- 
low charcoal small pieces of forged iron were placed, 
which were instantly melted. After fusion, the metal 
bubbled up, and fumed like nitre in fusion, and then sent 
off a great number of sparks. This effect (which was ob- 
served during the experiments with Tschirnhausen's lens) 
always took place after the. fusion of iron, forged iron, or 
steel. 

5. In order to try the effect upon greater masses, pieces 
of forged iron, and the end of a nail, were exposed to the 
focus, and were melted in fifteen seconds. A piece of nail 
five lines long and one fourth of a line square, which was 
added to the rest, was instantly fused ; and the same was 



the case with a screw that had a 
eight lines in length. 

6. Some days afterwards, a bar of 
long and four lines square, was exposed, so aa to receive 
the focal image upon the middle of its length. This part 
was completely melted in five minutes, after having begun 
to run at the end of the second minute. 

7. Platina, in grains, appeared to draw together, to di- 
minish in bulk, and to prepare for fusion. A little after, 
it bubbled up and smoked. All the grains were united 
into one mass, without however forming a spherical but- 
ton like other melted metals. After the platina had un- 
dergone this scmifu&ion, it was not attracted by the mag- 
net as it was before the operation. 

8. A portion of platina, deprived of the iron which it 
contained, and therefore not affected by the magnet, lost 
a part of its bulk, smoked, and formed one mass, which 
was extended under the hammer. 1 

9. Several experiments were made in order to find the 
lens that was most proper for collecting the rays after re- 
fraction by the large lens. A spirit of wine lens two feet 
in diameter and four feet focus, a solid lens eighteen inches 
in diameter and three feet focus, and another thirteen 
inches in diameter, were successively tried, but none of 
them produced such a powerful effect as the lens eight 
inches and a half in diameter, and twenty-two inches and 
eight lines locus, though it was full of vesicles and s trite. 

Messrs Cadet and Brisson made a number of experi- 
ments on the refractive power of different fluids, by in- 
closing them in the lens of M. Trudaine, and observing 
the variations in its focal length. The object of their ex- 
periments was to find a fluid that possessed a greater re- 
fractive power than spirits of wine, and was at the same 
time sufficiently cheap and transparent to be used be- 
tween the gloss segments. Liquid turpentine was the 
most refractive fluid that they employed; but as they 
found that its dispersive power was to that of crown-glass 
as 3 V to 2S, this fluid was obviously, on this account, un- 
fit for the purpose. 1 ' The fluid which they preferred was 
a saturated solution of sal-ammoniac or distilled water. 

The most powerful burning-glass that has yet been 
constructed was made by Mr Parker of Fleet Street. 
After a great number of experiments, and an expense 
of above L.700, this able artist succeeded in completing 
a burning lens of flint-glass three feet in diameter. 
This powerful instrument is represented in fig. 7. The 
large lens, which is placed in the ring at A, is doubly 
convex, and when fixed in its frame, it exposes a surface 
of two feet eight inches and a half. It is three and a 
fourth inches thick at the centre, its focal distance is six 
feet eight inches, the diameter of the burning focus one 
inch, and the weight of the lens 212 pounds. The rays 
that were refracted by this lens were received (according 
to the method of Tschirnhauscn) upon a second lens B, 
whose diameter is sixteen inches out of the frame, and 
thirteen inches in the frame; its central thickness is an 
inch and five eighths. 'Flic length of its focus is twenty- 
nine inches, the diameter of the focal image three eighths 



Burning 
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of an inch, and the weight of the lens twenty-one pounds. 
The combined focal length of these lenses is five feet three 



inches, and the 



of the focus half an inch. 



unci twr 



Messrs Macquer and Besurae are said to have melted small grains of platina by a concave glass twcnty.two inches in diameter 



* Cadet and Hrijsun, in the course of their experiments, wore led to the discovery of achromatic fluid objeet glasses, a discovery 
which has hitherto been referred to ■ much later dale. This discovery is most' distinctly contained in the following passage. 
" Comme la terebinth* cause une dispersion de rayons aaaez dlfferente de eeUc que cause le rerre, comme nous nous en sonimes aosurtfa 
tor ('experience, ne pourniit on pas (aire des objeclus dans leaquels t pour lei rendre acbroraatiqucs, on I emit usage dc ccttc resine u 
a place du funl-glass, mature si dilucde k ae procurer d'une deuslte uniform*, ct suns defauls, surtouU en grands morccaux ; maia Le 
de'vcJopperoent de celte id.* nous ueoeroit trop loin, et ne Cut pas panic de noire sujcl acluel P (.Ucm. Acad. Far. 1777, p. SSI.) 
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Burning, lenses arc placed at the extremities of a truncated conical 
(jUsses. frame, consisting of twelve rib* of wood. Near the smaller 
* mm ^ end B i« fixed a rack D, which paste* through the pillar 
L, and it movable by means of a pinion within the pillar, 
1 by the handle E. A bar of wood F, fixed at G, be- 



at K, 

to or from F in a chased mortise. This 
carries the iron plate I for holding the 
examined, may thus be place " 
lens B. The conicul framini 
a strong iron bow AC, which 
LL, with three feet M 
tion wheels are placed 



The following experiments with this lens w. 
in the presence of Major Gardner, and of sevc 
— I of the Royal Society. 

Substances ftuwd, with their Weight in 
weight anil time of fusion. grains. 

Common slate 10 

Scoria of wrought iron 12 

Gold, pure. .. ...... ............. ...... .20... •■•*.. 

Platina, do 10 

Nickel 16 

Cast iron, a cube 10 

Silver, pure 20 

Crystal pebble ............... • f 

Terra ponderosa, or barytes 10. 

Lava ....10. 

Asbestos 10 



Steel, a cube ; 10 

Bar iron, do r. 10 

Garnet 10 

Copper, pure S3 

Onyx 10 

Zeolites , ...... ...••■■•...«... . 10 

Pumice stone 10 

An oriental emerald 2 

Jasper 10 

White agate 10 

Flint, oriental 10 

A topaz or chrysolite 3 

Common limestone. ...10 

Volcanic clay 10 

Cornish moor-stone 10 

White rhomboidal spar 10 



I 
8 
9 
9 
9 
3 
4 
6 
7 

.... 7 
....10 
....12 
....12 
....17 
....20 
....20 
....23 
....2* 
....25 
....2.5 
....30 
....30 
....45 
....55 
....60 
....60 
....60 



Rough cornelian 10 75 

Rotten stone 10 80 

A diamond of ten grains, when exposed to the lens for 
thirty minutes, was reduced to six grains. It opened, fo- 
liated, and emitted whitish fumes, and when again closed 
it bore a polish and kept its form. 

Gold retained its metallic state though exposed for 
many hours. 

The specimens of platina were in different states of ap- 
proach to a metallic form. 

Copper did not lose any of its weight after an exposure 
of three minutes. 

Iron steel shear melted first at the pert in contact with 
the charcoal, while the other part exposed to the focus 
was unfused. 

Iron scoria melted in much less time than the turnings 
of iron. 

Calx of iron from vitriolic acid, precipitated by mild 
fixed alkali, weighed five grains before exposure, and five 
and a quarter after it. 

The remains of regulus of zinc, after it had melted and 
was nearly evaporated, were magnetic. 

Regulus of cobalt was completely evaporated in 57". 



Regulus of bismuth exposed in charcoal was nearly eva- Burning 
porated. In black lead it began to melt in 2*, and was Glasses, 
soon after completely fused. Iron, on exposure of 180", W -V«-' 
lost only half a grain; when placed on bone ash it fused 
inS'. 

Regulus of antimony, thirty-three grains, on charcoal, 
're fused in 3", and eleven grains only remained after 



ces to be 
exactly in the focus of the 
is supported by pivots upon 

the table N, to facilitate the 
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Fine kearsh from the cannon foundcry evaporated very 
fast during 120", and 30* afterwards the remainder flowed 
in ^globules, which were attracted by the magnet when 

Crystal pebble of North America, five grains, contract- 
ed in 15^ were perfectly glazed in 135', ebullesced in 150', 
and became of a slate colour and semitransparent. 
oriental flint, cornelian, 



Agate, oriental flint, cornelian, and jasper, were ren- 
dered externally of a glossy form. 

Garnet, placed upon black lead, fused in 120". It be- 
came of a darker hue, lost one fourth of a grain, and was 
attracted by the magnet. Ten cut garnets from a bracelet 
ran into one another in a few seconds. 

Mr Wedge wood's pyromctrical clay ran into a white 
enamel in a few seconds. Other seven kinds of clay sent 
by that gentleman were vitrified. 

Limestone was sometimes vitrified and sometimes agglu- 
tinated. A globule from one of the specimens flew into a 
thousand jiicees when put into the mouth. 

Stalactites zeolithus snatosus, nine grains, took a globu- 
lar form in CO". The globule began to become clear in 
148". It became perfectly transparent in 155". When 
cold, its transparency diminished, and it assumed a beau- 
tiful red colour. 

Lavas and other volcanic products likewise yielded to 
the power of this lens. 

In the year 1802 Sir Joseph Banks, Dr Crawford, and 
some other members of the Royal Society, were present 
at an experiment for concentrating the lunar rays ; but 
though the most sensible thermometers were applied, it 
was rather thought that there was a diminution than an 
increase of heat. 

It was not to be expected that this powerful lens, which 
cost so large a sum of rnonev, could have been retained 
in the hands of y\r Parker. That ingenious artist was na- 
turally desirous to indemnify himself for the expense of 
its construction. A subscription was therefore opened for 
purchasing the lens as a national instrument ; but this sub- 
scription failing, Mr Parker was induced to sell it to Cap- 
tain Mackintosh, who accompanied Lord Macartney to 
C hina. This valuable instrument was left at Pekiu, where 
it still remains. 

This glass of Parker's is perhaps the largest solid lens 
that can be made in practice, without very great difficul- 
ties and expense in procuring so large a quantity of mate- 
rial of sufficient purity, and casting it in the lenticular form 
free of faults ; ami supposing these overcome, we have 
still the great thickness in the centre, and the enormoua 
absorption of light in consequence of it, while the exterior 
portion of the glass by the spherical aberration disperses 
the rays from the focal point. With the compound lenses 
of Button, again, there is no limit to the magnitude further 
than what arises from the reflection of light near the cir- 
cumference of the glass when the rays fall there very 
obliquely. If the diameter of the lens were to be equal 
to the chord of 48° of the sphere to which the lens has 
been formed, the whole of the incident light near the cir- 
cumference would be reflected. 

To augment still further the power of burning 
menu, Dr Brewster proposes a compound instrument, »P h *" uf 
which he terms a burning sphere, consisting of lenses Ur B " 
and reflectors combined together, — a series of lenses be- 
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Burnisher ing arranged in a circle having their foci all in the cen- 
tre, and having each a plane reflector so situated as to 
, throw the sun's rays in the direction of the axis of the 
lens- The following is his description of it as represented 
in fig. 8, which is merely a section of the sphere, and re- 
presents only five of the lenses and four of the mirrors. 
The lenses A, B, C, D, E, which may be of any diameter 
and focal length, are so placed in the spherical surface 
AMN, that their principal foci exactly coincide in the 
point F. If any of the lenses have a different focal length 
from the rest, the coincidence of its focus with that of the 
other may be easily effected by varying its distance from 
F. The whole spherical surface, whose section is AMN, 
except a small opening for admitting the object to be fused, 
may be covered with lenses, having all their foci coinci- 
dent at F ; though it will, perhaps, be more convenient to 
have the posterior part MS witiiout lenses, and occupied 
by a mirror of nearly, the same radius FA as the sphere. 
The object of this mirror is to throw back upon the object 
at F the light that passes by it, without producing any 
effect. Each of the lenses, except the lens A, is furnish- 
ed with a plane gloss mirror, which may be cither fixed 
to the general frame of the sphere, or placed upon a sepa- 
rate stand. When this combination is completed the sphere 
is exposed to the sun, so that its rays may fall at right 
angles upon the lens A, which will of course concentrate 
them at F, and produce a pretty intense heat. The plane 
mirror PQ, when properly adjusted, will reflect the sun's 
light perpendicularly upon the lens B, by which it will be 
refracted accurately to the focus F, and produce a degree 
of heat fully one hulf of what was produced by the direct 
refracted rays of the sun through the lens A. A similar 
effect will be produced by the mirror KS and lens D, the 
mirror TU and lens C, the mirror VW and lens E, and by 
all the other mirrors and lenses which are not seen in the 
section. Tile effect may be still further increased by the 
addition of a large lens at XX. As the angle whicli the 
surface of each mirror forms with the axis of its corrc- 
i is a constant quantity, the mirrors may bo 
to the general frame of the sphere, and therefore 
■ adjustment which the instrument will require is 
» keep" the axis of the lens A parallel to the direction of 
the solar rays. 

In order to estimate the advantages of this construction, 
let us compare its effects with those of a solid lens, which 
exposes the same area of glass to the incident rays. 



B U It 

1. In the burning sphere, almost the only diminution of 
light is that which arises from reflection by the plane mir- 
rors, and which may be estimated pretty accurately at one 
half of the incident light ; but this loss can be amply 
pensated by adding a few more lenses. 

2. In the solid lens a great diminution of light 
from the thickness of the central portions, and from the 
obliquity of the parts at the circumference, which, we 
conceive, will be fully eaual to the light lost by reflection 
in the burning sphere. 

8*. In the burning sphere the lenses may be obtained of 
much purer glass than can be got for a solid lens; and 
therefore, caicris paribui, they will transmit more light. 

4. Owing to the small size of each lens in the burning 
sphere, the diminution of effect arising both from spheri- 
cal aberration and from the aberration of colour will be 
very much less than in the solid lens. 

5. In the burning sphere the effect is greatly increased, 
in consequence of the shortness of the focal length of each 
lens, and the greater concentration of the incident light. 

G. In the burning sphere all kinds of lenses may be com- 
bined. They may be mode of any kind of glass, of any 
diameter, and of any focal length ; and the lenses belong- 
ing to different individuals may be combined for any oc- 
casional experiment in which a great intensity of heat is 
requisite. 

For further information on the subject of burning instru- 
ments, sec Buffun, Supplement d Hittoirt Naturelle, tome 
premiere, 4to ; .Sirie'me Memmre, p. 899 ; Kircher, Art 
Muiftut Lueit et Umbret, p. 772 ; Wolfii, Opera Mathema- 
tical torn. ii. p. 165 ; Trabcrus, In A'crvo Optic, lib. iL ; 
Phil. Tram. No. 6, p. 93 ; Ibid. No. 33, p. 631 ; Ibid. No. 
40. p. 795 i Ibid. 1719, vol. xxx.; No. 360, p. 976 : Ibid. 
1687, vol. xvi. ; Tschirnhausen, vol. xix. 1*68; Vilette, 
Journal dts Sarmu, 1666 ; La Gorouste, Mt m. Acad. Par. 
1679, torn. L ; Nollet, Mem. Acad. Par. 1757 j Courtivron, 
Mim. Acad. Par. 1747 ; Trudaine, Mim. Acad. Par. 1 774 ; 
Cadet and Brisson, Mem. Acad. Par. 1777; Act. ErudU. 
1687; Kichman, AW. Com. Petrop. torn. iii. ; Zeiher, Nov. 
Com. Petrvp. torn, vie. 1758, 1759; Journal Encydopedique, 
1777; Dupuy, Mem. Acad. ImcripU 1777; (EurradArcAt- 
mede, par T. Peyrard, torn. ii. ; Bossuet, Histoirt dt$ Math*- 
matiquet ; Dutcn, Iht Miroir Ardent dArehimedt, 
1 755 ; A description of the great Burning G'km made by 
Vilette and hit two .Sons, with tome Ju marks on the turyrxt- 
ing and tconderful effect* thereof, London, 1719, &c. (c) 



BURNISHER, a round polished piece of steel, serving 
to smooth and give a. lustre to metals. Of these there are 
different kinds, of different figures, straight, crooked, and 
the like. Half burnishers are used to solder silver, as well 
as to give it a lustre. Burnishers for gold and silver are 
commonly made of a dog's or wolfs tooth, set in the end 
of an iron or wooden handle. Of late agates and pebbles 
have been introduced, which many prefer to the dog's 
tooth. The burnishers used by engravers in copper, usu- 
ally serve with one end to burnish, and with the other to 
scrape. 

BURNISHING, the art of smoothing or polishing a 
metalline body, by a brisk rubbing of it with a burnisher. 

BURNLEY, a market-town of the |i«rish of Whalley, 
and hundred of Blackburn, in the county of Lancaster, 
VI 0 miles from London. The district abounds with coal, 
the raising of which, as well as stones and slate, is the chief 
labour in which the inhabitants find occupation. The 
market is held on Saturday. The population amounted 
in 1801 to 3305, in 1811 to 4368, and in 1821 to 637a 

BURNS, Robert, the national bard of Scotland, was 

\ 



born on the 25th of January 1759, in a clay-built cottage 
about two miles south of the town of Ayr. He was the 
eldest son of William Burncs, or Hunter*, who at the pe- 
riod of Robert's birth was gardener and overseer to a 
gentleman of small estate ; but resided on a few acres of 
land which he had on lease from another person. The 
father was a man of strict religious principles, and also 
distinguished for that penetration and knowledge of man- 
kind which was afterwards so conspicuous in his son. 
The mother of the poet was likewise a very sagacious wo- 
man, and possessed an inexhaustible store of ballads and 
legendary tales, with which she nourished the infant ima- 
gination of him whose own productions were destined to 
excel them all. 

These worthy individuals laboured diligently for the 
support of an increasing family ; nor, in the midst of ha- 
rassing struggles, did they neglect the mental improve- 
ment of their offspring; a characteristic of Scottish pa- 
rents, even under the most depressing circumstances. In 
his sixth year Robert was put under the tuition of one 
Campbell, and subsequently under Mr John Murdoch, a 
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verv faithful and paint-taking teacher. With this indivi- was sent to scnool every alternate week for the improvc- 
dua'l he remained for • few year*, and wai accurately in- ment of his writing, in the meanwhile lie was Wily 
structed in the first principles of composition. The poet employed upon the operation* of the farm ; and, at the age 
and hii brother Gilbert were the aptest pupila in the of fifteen, was considered an the principal labourer upon it. 




generally at the head of the class. Mr About a year after this he gained three weeks of respite, 
awards recording the impressions which which he spent with his old tutor Murdoch at Ayr, in re- 
made on him, says, " Gilbert always ap- viaing the English grammar, and in studying the French 
peared to me to possess a more lively imagination, and to language, in which he made uncommon progress. Ere 
be more of the wit, than Robert. I attempted to teach his sixteenth year elapsed, he had considerably extended 
them a little church-music. Here they were left far be- hia reading. The vicinity of Mount Olinhant to Ayr af- 
hind by all the rest of the school. Robert's ear in parti- forded him facilities for gratifying what had now become 
cular waa remarkably dull, and his voice untunable. It o passion. Among the books which he had perused were 
was long before I could get them to distinguish one tune some plays of Shakspeare, Pope, the works of Allan Kam- 



from another. Robert's countenance was generally grave, say, and a collection of songs which constituted his vade- 
ond expressive of a serious, contemplative, and thought- mecum. " I pored over them," says he, " i" ' 
ful mind. Gilbert's face said, Mirtk, with thee I ntean to 
live i 
had 



or walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse, care- 
,- and certainly, if any person who knew the two boys fully noticing the true tender or sublime from affectation 
been asked which of them was the most likely to and fustian.' So early did he evince his attachment to 



court the muses, he would never have guessed that Ro- 
bert had a propensity of that kind." 

Beside* the tuition of Mr Murdoch, Burns received in- 
structions from his father in writing and arithmetic Un- 
der their joint care he made rapid progress, and was re- 
markable for the ease with which he committed devotion- 
al poetry to memory. The following extract from his 
letter to Dr Moore in 1 7b*7 is interesting, from the light 
which it throws upon hi* progress as a scholar, and on the 
formation of his character as a poet : — " At those years," 
say* he, " I was by no means a favourite with any body. 
I was a good deal noted for a retentive memory, a stub- 
born sturdy something in my disposition, and an enthu- 
siastic idiot piety. I say idiot piety, because I was then 
but a child. Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrash- 
ings, I made an excellent scholar ; and by the time I was 
ten' or eleven years of age, I was a critic in substantive*, 
verbs, and particle*. In my infant and boyish days, too, I 
owed much to an old woman who resided in the family, 
remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, and superstition. 
She had, I suppose, the largest collection in the country, of 
tales and songs concerning devils, ghosts fairies, brownies, 
witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candies, dead- 
lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantrips, giants, enchanted 
tower*, dragons, and other trumpery. This cultivated 
. the latent seeds of poetry ; but had so strong an effect on 
my imagination, that to this hour, in my nocturnal rambles, and a comparison between them and the composition of 
I sometime* keep a sharp look-out in suspicious places ; most of my correspondents flattered my vanity. I carried 
and though nobody can be more sceptical than I am in this whim so far, that though I had not three farthings 
such matters, yet it often takes an effort of philosophy to worth of business in the world, yet almost every post 
shake off these idle terrors. The earliest composition brought me as many letters as if I had been a broad plod- 
that 1 recollect taking pleasure in was The Virion of Mir- ding son of day-book and ledger." 

m, and a hymn of Addison's, beginning, How are thy srr- His mind, peculiarly susceptible of tender impressions, 
ranLi bU$t, O Lord .' I particularly remember one half- was continually the slave of some rustic charmer. In the 
which was music to my boyish ' 

For though on dreadful whirls we 1 
High on the I 



the lyric muse, in which he was destined to 
who nave gone before or succeeded him. 

At this period the family removed to Lochlea, in the 
parish of Tarbolton. Some time before, however, he had 
made hi* first attempt in poetry. It was a song address- 
ed to a rural beauty about his own age ; and though pos- 
sessing no great merit as a whole, it contains some lines 
and ideas which would have done honour to him at any 
age. After the removal to Lochlea his literary zeal 
slackened, for he was thus cut off from those acquaint- 
ances whose conversation stimulated his powers, and whose 
kindness supplied him with books. For about three years 
after this period he was busily employed upon the farm . 
but at intervals he paid his Addresses to the poetic muse, 
and with no common success. The summer of his nine- 
teenth year was spent in the study of mensuration, sur- 
veying, &c. at a small sea-port town, a good distance from 
home. He returned to hi* father's considerably improved. 
H My reading," says he, " was enlarged with the very im- 
portant addition of Thomson's and Shenstone's work*. I 
had seen human nature in a new phasis ; and I engaged 
several of my school-fellows to keep up a literary corre- 
spondence with me. This improved me in composition. 
I had met with a collection of letters by the wits of Queen 
Anne's reign, and I pored over them most devoutly; I 
kept copies of any of my own letters that pleased me ; 



wish myself tall enough to be a "soldier; while*the story 



town of Ir- 

; 



and whirlwind of his love," he generally 
lief in poetry, by which, as by a safety valve, his 
lent passions were allowed to have vent. He form 
resolution of entering the matrimonial state; but his cir- 
cumscribed means of subsidence a* a farmer preventing 
his taking that step, he resolved on becoming 
dresser, for which purpose he removed to the tow 
vine in 1781. 

for the shop catching fire, was burnt, and the poet 
ed to his father" without a sixpence. During his 
Irvine he had met with Ferguson's poems. This "cir- 
cumstance was oi some importance to Bums, for it roused 
of Wallace poured a tide of Scottish prejudice into my his poetic powers from the torpor into which they had 
veins, which will boil along there till the flood-gates of fallen, and in a great measure finally determined the Seot- 
life shut in eternal rest." tuh character of his poetry. He here also contracted some 

Mr Murdoch's removal from Mount Oliphant deprived friendships, which he himself says did him mischief; and, 
Burns of his instructions; but they were still continued by his brother Gilbert's account, from this date there was 
by the father of the bard. About the age of fourteen he • serious change ia his conduct. The < 



I 

of my school-books. The first two books I 
private, and which gave roe more pleasure than any two 
books I ever read since, were. The Life of Uatmibai, and 
'The Hittory of Sir William Wallace. Hannibal gave my 
young ideas such a turn, that 1 used to strut in raptures 
up and down after the recruiting drum and bagpi|ie, and 
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Burns, cedent parent of the poet died noon after his ton's return, of the finest volumes of poetry that ever appeared in the 
The support of the fapiily now devolving upon Burns, in world issued from the provincial press of Kilmarnock. 1 
conjunction with his brother he took a sub-lease of the It is hardly possible to imagine with what eager admi- 
farm of Mossgiel. in the parish of Mauchline. The four ration and delight they were everywhere received. They 
years which he resided upon this farm were the most im- possessed in an eminent degree all those qualities which 
portant of his life. It was here he felt that nature had invariably contribute to render any literary work quickly 
designed him for a poet ; and here, accordingly, his genius and permanently popular. They were written in a phra- 
began to developc its encrgtes in those strains which will seology of which all the powers were universally felt, 
make his name familiar to all future times, the admiration and which being at once antique, familiar, and now rarely 
of every civilized country, and the glory and boast of his written, was therefore fitted to serve all the dignified and 
own. picturesque uses of poetry, without making it unintelli- 

The vigour of Burns's understanding, and the keenness gible. The imagery and the sentiments were at once na- 
of his wit. as displayed more particularly at masonic tural, impressive, and interesting. Those topics oft 
meetings and debating clubs, of which he formed one at and scandal in which the rustic delights; that humi 
Mauchline, begun to spread his fume as a man of uncom- imitation of character, and that witty association of i 
i endowments. Me now could number as his acquaint- familiar and striking, yet not naturally allied to one ano- 
' several clergymen, and also some gentlemen of sub- ther, which has force to shake his sides with laughter ; 

those fancies of superstition, at which one still wonders and 
trembles; those affecting sentiments and image* of true 
religion, which are at once dear and awful to the heart ; 
were all represented by Burns with the magical power of 
true poetry. Old and young, high and low, grave and gay, 
learned and ignorant, all were alike surprised and trans- 
ported. 

In the mean time, a few copies of these fascinating 
poems found their way to Edinburgh, and having been 
read to Dr Blacklock, obtained his warmest approbation ; 
and he advised the author to repair to Edinburgh. Burns 
lost no time in complying with this request ; and accord- 
ingly, towards the end of the year 1786, he set out for the 
capital, where he was received by Dr Blacklock with the 
most flattering kindness, and introduced to every person 
of taste among that excellent man's friends. Multitudes 
now vied with each other in patronising the rustic poet. 
Those who possessed at once true taste and ardent phi- 
lanthropy were soon united in his praise ; those who were 
disposed to favour any good thing belonging to Scotland, 
purely because it was Scottish, gladly joined the cry ; while 
those who had hearts and understandings to be charmed 
without knowing why, when they saw their native cus- 
toms, manners, and language, made the subjects and the 
materials of poesy, could not suppress that impulse of feel- 
site pathos and humour, the strong manly scn-r>, the mas- ing which struggled to declare itself in favour of Burn*, 
tcrly command of felicitous language, the graphic power Thus did Burns, ere he had been many weeks in Edin-. 
of delineating scenery, manners, and incidents, which ap- burgh, find himself the object of universal curiosity, fa- 
pear so conspicuously in his various poems, could not fail to vour, admiration, and fondness. He was sought after, 
call forth the admiration of those who were favoured with a courted with attentions the most respectful and assiduous, 
perusal of them. But the clouds of misfortune were ga- feasted, flattered, caressed, and treated by all ranks as 
thcring darkly above the head of him who was thus giving the great boast of his country, whom it was scarcely pos- 
delighl to a large and widening circle of friends. The sible to honour and reward in a degree equal to hit merits, 
farm of Mossgiel proved a losing concern; and an amour A new edition of his poems was called for; and the 
with Miss Jane Armour, afterwards Mrs Burns, had as- public mind was directed to the subject by Henry Mac- 
sumed so serious an aspect, that he at first resolved to kenzie, who dedicated a paper in the Lounger to a corn- 
fly from the scene of his disgrace and misery. One trait mendatory notice of the poet- This circumstance will 
of his character, however, must be mentioned. Before ever be remembered to the honour of that polished wri- 
tnking any steps for his departure, he met Miss Armour tcr, not only for the warmth of the eulogy he bestow- 
by appointment, and gave into her hands a written ac- ed, but because it waa the first printed acknowledgment 
knowledgment of marriage, which, when produced by a which had been made to the genius of Burns. The copy- 
person in her situation, is, according to the Scots law, to right was sold to Creech for L.100 ; but the friends of the 
be accepted as legal evidence of an irregular marriage poet advised him to forward a subscription. The patro- 
having really taken place. This the lady burned at the nage of the Caledonian Hunt, a very influential body, waa 
persuasion of her father, who was adverse to a marriage ; obtained. The list of subscribers rapidly rose to loOO ; 
and Burns, thus wounded in the two most powerful feel- many gentlemen paying a great deal more than the price 
ings of his mind, his love and pride, was driven almost to of the volume ; and it was supposed that the poet derived 
insanity. Jamaica was his destination ; but as he did not from the subscription and the sale of bis copy-right a 
t the money necessary to defray the expense of his clear profit of at least L.700. 
I out, he resolved to publish some of his best poems, The conversation of Bums, according to the i 
:r to raise the requisite sum. These views were of all the eminent men who beard him, was even ■ 
warmly promoted by sonic of his 
and a sufficiency of gut 



stance; amongst wrTbm was Mr Gavin Hamilton, writer 
in Mauchline. one of his earliest patrons. One circum- 
stance more than any other contributed to increase his 
notoriety. " Polemical divinity," says he to Dr Moore 
in 1787, " about this time was putting the country half 
mad ; and I, ambitious of shining in conversation-parties 
on Sundays, at funerals, &c. used to puzzle Calvinism with 
so much heat and indiscretion, that 1 raised a hue-and- 
cry of heresy against me, which has not ceased to this 
hour." The farm which he possessed belonged to the 
Earl of Loudon, but the brothers held it in sub-lease 
from Mr Hamilton. This gentleman was at open feud 
with one of the niinicters of Mauchline, who was a rigid 
Calvin i. Mr Hamilton maintained opposite tenets; and 
it is not matter of surprise ^hat the young farmer should 
have espoused his cause, and brought all the resources of 
his genius to hear upon it. The result was The Holy Fair, 
The Ordination, Itoly Willie s Prayer, and other satires, 
as much distinguished for their coarse severity and bitter- 
ness, as for their genius. 

The applause which greeted these pieces emboldened 
the poet, and encouraged him to proceed. In his life by 
his brother Gilbtrt, n very interesting account is given of 
the occasions which pave rise to the poems, and the chro- 
nological order in which they were produced. The exqui- 



opulent friends ; derful than his poetry. He affected no soft air nor 
en procured, one ful motions of politcneas, which might have ill ac 
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Burns, with the rustic plainness of his native manner*. Con- 
--v— ' scious superiority of mind taught him to associate with 
the great, the learned, and the gay, without being over- 
awed into any such bashfulness as might have rendered 
him confused in thought or hesitating in elocution. He 
possessed withal an extraordinary share of plain common 
sense or mother-wit, which prevented him from obtruding 
upon persons, of whatever rank, with whom he was ad- 
mitted to converse, any of those effusions of vanity, envy, 
or self-conceit, in which authors who have lived remote 
from the general practice of life, and whose minds have 
been almost exclusively confined to contemplate their own 
studies and. their own works, are but too prone to indulge. 
In conversation he displayed a sort of intuitive quickness 
and rectitude of judgment upon every subject that arose. 
The sensibility of his heart, and the vivacity of his fancy, 
gave a rich colouring to whatever opinions he was dis- 
posed to advance ; and his language was thus not less 
nappy in conversation than in his writings. Hence those 
who had met and conversed with him once, were pleased 
to meet and to converse with him again and again. 

For some time he associated only with the virtuous, the 
learned, and the wise, and the purity of his morals remained 
uncontaminated. Hut unfortunately he fell, as others have 
fallen in similar circumstances. He suffered himself to be 
surrounded by persons who were proud to tell that they had 
been in company with Burns, and had seen Hums as loose 
and as foolish as themselves. He now also began to con- 
tract something of arrogance in conversation. Accustom- 
ed to be among his associates what is vulgarly but expres- 
sively called " the cock of the company," he could scarcely 
refrain from indulging in a similar freedom and dictatorial 
decision of talk, even in the presence of persons who 
could less patiently endure presumption. 

Alter remaining some months in the Scottish metropo- 
lis, basking in the noontide sun of a popularity which, as 
Dugald Stewart well remarks, would have turned any 
head but his own, he formed a resolution of returning to 
the shades whence he had emerged, but not before he had 
perambulated the southern border. On the 6th of May 
1787 he set out on his journey, and, visiting all that ap- 
peared interesting on the north of the Tweed, proceeded 
to Newcastle and other places on the English side. He 
returned in about two months to his family at Mauchline ; 
but in a short period he again set out on an excursion to 
the north, where he was most flatteringly received by all 
the great families. On his return to Mossgiel he complet- 
ed his marriage with Miss Armour. He then concluded a 
bargain with Mr Miller of Dalswinton, for a lease of the 
farm of Elliesland, on advantageous terms. 

Burns entered on possession of this farm at Whitsunday 
1788. He had formerly applied with success for an ex- 
cise commission, and during six weeks of the summer of 
this year he had to attend to the business of that pro- 
fession at Ayr. His life for some time was thus wander- 
ing and unsettled ; and Dr Currie mentions this as one of 
his chief misfortunes. Mrs Burn* came home to him to- 
wards the end of the year, and the poet was accustomed 
to say that the happiest period of his life was the first 
winter he spent in Elliesland. The neighbouring fanners 
and gentlemen, pleased to obtain for a neighbour the poet 
by whose works they had been delighted, kindly sought 
his company, and invited him to their houses. Burns, how- 
ever, found an inexpressible charm in sitting clown beside 
his wife, at his own fireside; in wandering over his own 
grounds ; in once more putting his hand to the spade and 
the plough ; in forming his inclosures, and managing his 
cattle. For some months he felt almost all that felicity 
which fancy had taught him to expect in his new situa- 
tion. He had been for a time idle ; but his muscle* were 



not yet unbraced for rural toil. He now seemed to find Burns, 
a joy in being the husband of the mistress of his affections, ^^v^- 
and in seeing himself the father of children such as pro- 
mised to attach him for ever to that modest, humble, and 
domestic life, in which alone he could hope to be perma- 
nently happy. Even his engagements in the service of 
the excise did not, at first, threaten either to contaminate 
the poet or to rtiin the farmer. 

From various causes, the farming speculation did not suc- 
ceed. Indeed, from the time he obtained a situation un- 
der government, he gradually began to sink the farmer in 
the exciseman. Occasionally he assisted in the rustic 
occupations of Elliesland, but for the most part he was 
engaged in very different pursuits. In his professional 
perambulations over the moors of Dumfriesshire he had 
to encounter temptations which a mind and temperament 
like his found it difficult to resist. His immortal works had 
made him universally known and enthusiastically admired; 
and accordingly he was a welcome guest at every house, 
from the most princely mansion to the lowest country inn. 
In the latter he was too frequently to be found as the pre- 
siding genius, aud master of the orgies. However, he still 
continued at intervals to cultivate the muse; and, besides 
a variety of other pieces, he produced at this period the 
inimitable poem of Tarn o'Shanter. Johnson's Miscellany 
was also indebted to him for the finest of its lyrics. One 
pleasing trait of hi* character must not be overlooked. 
He superintended the formation of a subscription library 
in the parish, and took the whole management of it upon 
himself. These institutions, though common now, were 
not so at the period of which we write ; and it should 
never be forgotten that Burns was amongst the first, if 
not the very first, of their founders in the rural districts of 
southern Scotland. 

Towards the close of 1791 he finally abandoned his farm ; 
and obtaining an appointment to the Dumfries division of 
excise, he repaired to that town on a salary of L.70 per 
annum. All his principal biographers concur in stating 
that after settling in Dumfries his moral career was down- 
wards. Heron, who had some acquaintance with the mat- 
ter, says, « His dissipation became still more deeply ha- 
bitual : he was here more exposed than in the country to 
be solicited to share the revels of the dissolute and the 
idle ; foolish young men flocked eagerly about him, and 
from time to time pressed him to drink with them, that 
they might enjoy his wit. The Caledonian Club, too, and 
the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Hunt, had occasional 1 
meetings in Dumfries after Burns went to reside there ; 
and the poet was of course invited to share their convivi- 
ality, and hesitated not to accept the invitation. In the 
intervals between his different fits of intemperance he suf- 
fered the keenest anguish of remorse, and horribly afflic- 
tive foresight. His Jane behaved with a degree of con- 
jugal and maternal tenderness and prudence, which made 
him feel more bitterly the evil of his misconduct, although 
they could not reclaim him." 

This is a dark picture, jverhap* too dark. The Rev. Mr 
Gra^, who, as the teacher of his son, was intimately ac- 
quainted with Burns, and had frequent opportunities of 
judging of his general character and deportment, gives a 
more amiable portrait of the bard. Being an eye-witness, 
the testimony of this gentleman must be allowed to have 
some weight. " The truth is," sajs he, " Burns was sel- 
dom inloxicattd. The drunkard soon becomes besotted, 
and is shunned even by the convivial. Had he been so, 
he could not have long continued the idol of every party." 
This is strong reasoning ; and he goes on to mention other 
circumstances which seem to confirm the truth of his po- 
sition. In balancing these two statements, a juster esti- 
mate of the moral deportment of Bums may be formed. 
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1792 party politics ran to • great height in 



In the 

Scotland,'and the liberal and 
did certainly betray him into some indiscretions, 
ral opinion prevail*, that he so far lost the good graces of 
hit superior* by hi* conduct, as to consider all prospects 
of future promotion as liopelcss. But this appears not to 
have been the case ; and the fact that he acted as super- 
visor before his death is a strong proof to the contrary. 
Of his political verses few have as yet been published. 
But in these he warmly espoused the cause of the Whigs, 
which kept un the spleen of the other party, already suffi- 
ciently provoked j and this may in some measure account 
for the bitterness with which hi* own character was at- 
tacked. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the extent of hi* 
dissipation in Dumfries, one fact i* unquestionable, that 
hi* power* remained unimpaired to the last ; it was there 
he produced his finest lyrics, and thoy arc the finest, as 
well as the purest, that ever delighted mankind. Besides 
Johnson's iftaeum, in which he took an interest to the 
last, and contributed most extensively, he formed a con- 
nection with Mr George Thomson of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman had conceived the laudable design of collecting 
the national melodies of Scotland, with accompaniment* 
by the most eminent composers, and poetry by the most 
eminent writers, in addition to those words which were 
originally attached to them. From the multitude of songs 
which Burns wrote from the year 1792 till the commence- 
ment of his illness, it is evident that few day* could have 
passed without hi* producing some stanzas for the work. 
The following passage from his correspondence, which was 
also most extensive, proves that his songs were not hur- 
riedly got up, but composed with the utmo»t care and at- 
tention. " Until I am complete master of a tune in my 
own singing, such as it is," says he, " I can never com- 
pose for it. My way is this. I consider the poetic senti- 
ment correspondent to my idea of the musical expression, — 
then choose my theme, — compose one stanza. When that 
is composed, which is generally the most difficult part of 
the business, I walk out, — sit down now and then, — look 
out for objects in nature round me that are in unison or 
harmony with the cogitations of my fancy, and workings of 
my bosom, — humming every now and then the air, with 
the verses I have framed. When I feel my muse begin- 
ning to jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my study, 
and there commit my effusions to paper ; swinging at inter. 




s upon his 

method of composition, bufit proves that conviviality had 
not as yet greater charms for him than the muse. 

From hi* youth Burn* had exhibited ominous symptom* 
of a radical disorder in his constitution. A palpitation of 
the heart, and a derangement of the digestive organs, 
were conspicuous. These were, doubtless, increased by 
his indulgences, which became more frequent as he drew 
towards the close of his career. In the autumn of 1795 
he lost an only daughter, which was a severe blow to him. 
Soon afterwards he was seized with a rheumatic fever; 
and " long the die spun doubtful," says he, in a letter to 
his faithful friend Mrs Dunlop, " until, after many weeks 
of a sick bed, it seems to have turned up life, and I am 
beginning to crawl across my room." The cloud behind 
which his sun wo* destined to be eclipsed at noon had 
begun to darken above him. Before he had completely 
recovered, he had the imprudence to join a festive circle ; 
and, on his return from it, he caught a cold, which brought 
back hi* trouble upon him with redoubled severity. Sea- 
bathing was had recourse to, but with no " 



He lingered until the 21st of July 1796, when he expired. Burnt- 
Thc intereat^which the death of Burn* excited wa. in- 

was thought of. On the 26th of die same month he was 
conveyed to the grave, followed by about ten thousand 
individuals of all ranks, many of whom had come from 
distant part* of the country to witne** the solemnity. He 
was interred with military honour* by the Dumfries vo- 
lunteers, to which body he had belonged. 

Thus, at the age of thirty-seven, an age when the men- 
tal powers of man have scarcely reached their climax, 
died Robert Burns, one of the greatest poets whom his 
country has produced. It is unnecessary to enter into 
any lengthened analysis of his poetry or character. Hi* 
works are universally known and admired, and criticism 
has been drawn to the dreg* upon the subject ; and that, 
too, by the greatest masters who have appeared since hi* 
death, — no mean test of the great merits of hi* writings. 
He excels equally in touching the heart by the exquisite- 
ness of his pathos, and exciting the risible faculties by the 
breadth of his humour. His lyre had many strings, and 
he had equal command over them all ; striking each, and 
frequently in chords, with the skill and power of a master. 
That his satire sometimes degenerates into coarse invec- 
tive, cannot be denied ; but where personality is not per- 
mitted to interfere, his poems of this description may take 
their place beside any thing of the kind which ha* ever been 
produced, without being disgraced by the comparison. It 
is unnecessary to re-echo the praises of his best pieces, as 
there is no epithet of admiration which has not been bestow- 
ed upon them. Those who had best opportunities of judg- 
ing, are of opinion that his works, stamped as they are with 
the impress of sovereign genius, fall short of the powers he 
possessed. It is therefore to be lamented that he undertook 
no great work of fiction or invention. Had circumstances 
permitted, he would probably have done so ; but his excise 
duties, and without doubt his own follies, prevented him. 
His passions were strong, and hi* rapacity of enjoyment 
corresponded with them. These continually precipitated 
him into the vortex of |>leasure, where alone they could be 
gratified ; and the re-action consequent upon such indul* 
gences (for he possessed the finest discrimination between 
right and wrong) threw him into low spirits, to which he 
was also constitutionally liable. His mind, being thus never 
for any length of time in an equable tone, could scarcely 
- e with steady regularity a work of any length. Hi* 
aberrations, as detailed by some of his biographers, 
is already noticed. This has 

be no appeal f for they had the 



aggerated, 
been proved by the I 
whose authority there 



best opportunities of judging. In fine, it may be doubted 
whether he has not, by hia writings, exercised a 



power over the minds of 



and the i 

by any other modern poet. 
A complete edition of his works, in four vols. 8vo, with a 
life, wa* published by Dr Currie of Liverpool. Editions 
have been since multiplied beyond number; and several 
excellent accounts of his life have been published, parti- 
cularly that by Mr Lockhart. 

BURNTISLAND, or Bmuntislano, a royal burgh and 
parish of Scotland, in the county of Fife, situated upon 
the Frith of Forth. It i«»»lightly peninsular, but it doe* 
not appear to have been ever surrounded by the sea. It 
i* well sheltered towards the north by steep hills ; and ac- 
cordingly the harbour, which lie* on its western quarter, 
it reckoned one of the safest in the frith. There is also 
a small light-house erected on the right of the entrance. 
The town is tolerably clean and well built, possessing one 
street of considerable length, with a back one of 
>ua divei 
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There is a large distillery here, and ship-building ia car- 
ried on to some extent. In ancient limes it was fortified, 
and the remain* of a wall and fort are still extant. There 
U a regular ferry between Burntisland and Leith, from 
which it is distant six miles north-north-wcBt. The popu- 
lation amounted in 182! to 2136, and in 1831 to 2366. 

BURRAMOOTEE, a large town of Hindustan, in the 
province of Bejapoor, forty. four miles south-east from 
Poonah, and one mile from Merud. It has a strong forti- 
fication, divided bv the Kurrah river. 

BURROW, Sir Jambs, master of the crown office, was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society and of the Society 
of ArU in 1751. On the death of Mr West in 1772, he 
was prevailed on to fill the president s chair at the Royal 
Society till the anniversary election, when he resigned it 
to Sir John Pringle; and on the 10th of August 1773, 
when the society presented an address to his mnjesly, he 
received the honour of knighthood. He published two 
volumes of reports in 1766 ; two others in 1771 and 1776 ; 
and a volume of decisions of the court of king's bench 
settlement cases from 1732 to 1772, to which 
subjoined an Essay of Punctuation, in three parts, 
♦to, 1768, 1772, 1776. The Essay was also printed sepa- 
rately in 4to, 1773. He published, without his name, 
A few Anecdotes and Observations relating to Oliver 
Cromwell and his family, serving to rectify several errors 
concerning him, published by Nicol. Comm. Papadnpnli, in 
his Historia Ggmnasii Patavini, 1 763, 4 to. He d ied in 1 782. 

BURSA, a large walled city of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
province of Natolia, about six miles in circuit, including 
the suburbs. It is situated on eminences on each side of 
a height, and is surmounted by a castle, which is about a 
mile in circumference, and which antiquaries conjecture 
to be the ancient Prusa. The city is said to contain 300 
mosques and churches, the tombs of several sultans, to- 
gether with chapels of marble and jasper. The popula- 
tion consists of 1 urks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. The 
two latter, however, do not amount to more than 600 and 
800 families. The Greeks dwell in a suburb west of the 
castle, and divided from it by a deep channel, planted 
with mulberry trees, and crossed by several bridges, one of 
them ninety paces long and sixteen broad, and occupied on 
each side by shops. The Greeks have three churches in 
this suburb, and their metropolitan. The Armenians in- 
habit a suburb to the east ot the former, where they have 
• church and an archbishop. The town is resorted to 
for ita mineral springs, which arc reckoned salutary in 
various disorders. At the west end of the town a spring 
of cold and another of hot water rise in the same apart- 
ment ; and in another bath called the New Spring, which 
is the largest and most beautiful of the whole, two hot 
streams issue from a copious fountain, and run through 
the middle of the room. There are various manufactures 
in the town, and an extensive trade. Satins in great va- 
riety, and chiefly striped, are made here, for the short 
under garments of the Turkish habit ; and there are besides 
manufactures of silk stuffs and gauze, while quantities of 
raw silk are exported by the caravans to Aleppo, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople. Bursa is a very ancient city, and is 
generally supposed to have been built by Prusius, king of 
Bithynio, about five or six centuries before the Christian 
era. After experiencing many "revolutions, it was cap- 
tured by an Arab prince in the year 957, but was soon 
retaken and held bv the Greeks. In 1356 it was con- 
quered by the Turks under Othman IL, and remained 
the capital of the Turkish empire until the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1452 by Mahommed IE, when the seat 
of government was transferred to that city. The popu- 
lation is computed at 60,000. It is 75 miles south-south- 
west of Constantinople. Long. 29. 12. E. Lat. 40. 1 1. N. 
vol. v. 
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BL'RSAR, or Burser (Burtrtrius), is used, in the mid- 
dle-age writers, for a treasurer or cash-keeper. In this sense 
we meet with bursars of colleges. Conventual bursars 
were officers in monasteries, who were bound to deliver an 
account yearly on the day after Michaelmas. The word 
is formed from the Latin bursa, whence the English word 
purse; and hence also the officer, who in a college is 
called bursar, in a ship is called purser. 

BtitsARs, or Jiursors (Jiursarii), also denote those to 
whom stipends are paid out of a burse or fund appointed 
for that purpose. 

BURSA RI A, the bursary, or exchequer of collegiate 
and conventual bodies; or tin- place of receiving, paying, 
and accounting, by the bursarii or bursars. 

BURSE, in matters of commerce, denotes a public edi- 
fice in certain cities, for the meeting of merchants to ne- 
gociate bills, and confer on otlu r matters relating to money 
and trade. In this sense burse amounts to the same 
with what we otherwise call an exchange. The first place 
of this kind to which the name Hurst was given was at 
Bruges. From this city the name was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the like places in others, as in Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam, Bergen in Norway, and London. This last, an- 
ciently known by the name of the connmm burst of mer- 
chants, had the denomination of the royal exchange given 
it by Queen Elizabeth. In the time* of the Id mums there 
were public places for the meeting of merchants in most 
of the trading cities in the empire: that built at Rome in 
the 250th year after its foundation, under the consulate of 
Appius Claudius and 1'ublius Scrvilius, was denominated 
the vollrge of merchants ; some remains of it are still to 
be seen, and are known by the modern Romans under 
the name loggia. The Hans Towns, after the example of 
the Romans, gave the name of calbges to their burses. 

BURSLEM, a market-town of the hundred of Pirehill, 
in the county of Stafford, 151 miles from I.nmlmi, on an 
elevated spot near the Trent and Mersey Canal, about one 
mile from an underground tunnel 1880 yards in length. 
It is one of the most important towns in the potteries, in 
a thickly-peopled neighbourhood, »here the chief em- 
ployment is making the various kinds of earthenware. It 
has good markets on Mondays and Saturdays. The num- 
ber of inhabitants amounted in 1601 to 6578, in 1811 to 
8625, in 1821 to 9699, and in 1831 to 1 1,250. 

BURTON, Robert, known to the learned by the name 
of Demoeritus junior, was a voungrr brother of the William 
Burton who wrote the Antiquities of Leicestershire, and* 
born of an ancient family at I.iudley, in that county, upon 
the 8th of February 1576. He was educated in gram- 
matical learning in the free school of Sutton Colcfield, in 
Warwickshire; in the year 1593 he was sent to Brazen- 
nose College in Oxford : and in 1599 he was elected student 
of Christ-church. In 1616 he had conferred upon him by 
the dean and canons of Christ-church, the vicarage of St 
Thomas, in the west suburb of Oxford, to the parishioners 
of which it is said that he always gave the sacrament in 
wafers ; and this, with the rectory of Segrave in Leicester- 
shire, given him some time afterwards by George Lord 
Berkeley, he held to the day of his death, which happened 
in January 1639. He was a man of general learning, a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, an exact mathematician, and, what 
constitutes the peculiarity of his character, a very curious 
calculator of nativities. He was extremely studious, and 
of a melancholy turn ; yet an agreeable companion, and 
very humorous. The Anatomy of Melancholy, by /Jrnwrn- 

qualities were strangely mixed together in his composition. 
This book was printed first in quarto, afterwards in folio, 
in 1624, 1632, 1638, and 1652, to the great emolument of 
the bookseller, who, as Mr Wood tells us, got an estate 
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by it. Some circumstances attending his death occasioned 
strange suspicions. He died in his chamber at or very 
near the time which, it seems, he had some years before 
predicted from the calculation of his nativity; and this 
exactness made it whispered about that, lor the glory of 
astrology, and rather than that his calculation should fail, 
he became a frio de se. This, however, was generally dis- 
credited. He was buried with due solemnity in the ca- 
thedral of Christ-church, and had a fair monument erect- 
ed to his memory. He left behind him a very choice 
collection of books, many of which he bequeathed to the 
Bodleian Library, and a hundred pounds to Christ-church, 
the interest of which was to be laid out yearly in books for 
tbeir library. 

Burton, John, D. D. a learned divine, was born in 
1696, at Wembworth, in Devonshire, of which parish his 
father was rector. He was educated at Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford. In 1725, being then pro-proctor and 
master of the schools, he spoke a Latin oration before 
the determining bachelor, which is entitled " HeJi, or an 
Instance of a Magistrate's erring through unseasonable 
Lenity; written and published with a view to encourage the 
salutary exercise of academical discipline;" and he after- 
wards treated the same subject still more fully in four 
Latin sermons before the university, and published them 
with appendixes. He also introduced into the schools, 
Locke, and other eminent modern philosophers, as suit- 
able companions to Aristotle ; and printed a double series 
of philosophical questions for the use of the younger stu- 
dents ; from which Mr Johnson of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, took the hint of his larger work of the same 
kind, which has gone through several editions. When the 
settling of Georgia was in agitation, Dr Bray, justly re- 
vered for his institution of parochial libraries, Dr Stephen 
Hales, Dr Berriman, and other learned divines, entreated 
Mr Burton's pious assistance in that undertaking. This 
he readily gave, by preaching before the society in 1732, 
and publishing his sermon, with an appendix on the state 
of that colony ; and he afterwards published an account 
of the designs of the associates of Dr Bray, with an 
account of their proceedings. About the same time, 
on the death of Dr Edward Littleton, he was presented 
by Eton College to the vicarage of Maple-Derham, in 
Oxfordshire. Here a melancholy scene, which too often 
appears in the mansions of the clergy, presented itself to 
his view ; a widow, with three infant (laughters, without 
a home, without a fortune. From his compassion arose 
love, the consequence of which was marriage ; for Mrs 
Littleton was handsome, elegant, accomplished, ingenious, 
and had great sweetness of temper. In 1760 he exchang- 
ed his vicarage of Maple-Derham for the rectory of Wor- 
nlesdon in Surrey. In his advanced age, finding his eyes 
begin to fail him, he collected and published, in one vo- 
all his scattered pieces, under the" title of Opiurula 
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Sir Robert Peel. Some other branches of the cotton 
trade arc carried on here. The market is held on Thurs- 
day, and well supplied. The inhabitants amounted in 1801 
to 7072. in 1811 to 8762, in 1821 to 10,583, and in 1831 
to 15,086. 

Bury St Ebmbkbi, a market and borough town of 
the hundred of Thingoe, in the county of Suffolk, 71 
miles from London. The river Bourn or Dark, which runs 
through the town, is navigable to Lynn. The 
bey is a magnificent pile of ruins. It is a 
and well-paved town, with a *" 




and other public buildings. The assizes for the county are 
held here. The markets arc held on Wednesday and 



i after died, on the 1 1th of February 
1771. 

Blkton-uposj-Thent, a market-town of the hundred 
6f Offlow, in the county of Stufford, 128 miles from Ixm- 
don. The river Trent is navigable for large barges as 
high as the bridge at this town. It is celebrated lor ale 
of peculiar excellence, and has some manufactures of hats, 
cotton goods, and iron, with several tanneries. The mar- 
ket, which is large, is held on Thursday. The country 
around it is very fertile in corn. The inhabitants amounted 
in 1801 to 3670, in 1811 to 3979, in 1821 to 11 14, and in 
1831 to 4390. 

BURY, a market-town of the hundred of Salford, in the 
county of Lancaster, 191 miles from London, on the river 
Irwelf. I| is celebrated for its extensive printing grounds, 
which have been the foundation of the large fortune of 



Friday. The inhabitants omounted in 1801 to 7655, in 
1811 to 7986, in 1821 to 9999, and in 1831 to 11,436. 
BURYING. See BtmiAL. 

Buhyiso Alirt was the punishment of a vestal who had 
violated her vow of virginity. The unhappy priestess waa 
let down into a deep pit, with bread, water, milk, oil, a 
lamp burning, and a bed to lie on. But this was only for 
show ; for the moment she was let down, they began to 
cast in the earth upon her till the pit was filled up. Some 
middle-age writers seem to make burying alive the punish- 
ment of a female thief. 

Bcky/so Plarr. The ancients buried out of cities and 
towns ; a usage which we find equally among Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans. Amongst the last, burying within the walls 
was expressly prohibited by a luw of the twelve tables. 
The usual places of interment were in the suburbs and 
fields, but especially by the way sides. We have instances, 
however, of persons buried in the city; but it was a fa- 
vour allowed only to a few of singular merit in the common- 
wealth. Plutarch says, those who had triumphed were in- 
dulged in it. Be this as it will, Val. Publicola, and C. Fa- 
bricius, are said to have had tombs in the forum ; and 
Cicero adds Tubertus to the number. Lycurgus allowed 
his Lacedemonians to bury their dead within the city and 
round their temples, that the youth, being inured to such 
spectacles, might be the less terrified with the apprehen- 
sion of death. Two reusons are alleged why the ancients 
buried out of cities: the first, an opinion that the sight, 
touch, or even neighbourhood of a corpse, defiled a man, 
especially a priest ; whence that rule in A. Gcllius, that 
the flamrn diali* might not on any account enter a place 
where there was a grave : the second, to prevent the air 



from being corrupted hy the stench of putrified bodies, 
and the buildings from being endangered by the fre 
of funeral (ires. 



Burying in churches was not allowed for the first three 
hundred years after Christ ; and the same was severely 
pro hibited by the Christian emperors for many ages after- 
wards. 'Die first step towards it appears to have been the 
practice of erecting churches over the graves of some 
martyrs in the country, and translating the rilu-sof others 
into churches in the city ; the next was, allowing kings 
and emperors to be buried in the atrium or church-porch. 
In (he sixth century, the people began to be admitted into 
the church-yards; and some princes, founders, and bishops, 
into the church. From that time the matter seems to have 
been left to the discretion of the bishop. 

Bl'.SHEC, Auger Gislf.s, Lord of, a person illustri- 
ous on account of his embassies, was born at C'ommincs 
in the year 1522, and educated at the famous universities 
of Louvain, Paris, Venice, Bologna, and Padua. He was 
engaged in several important employments and negotia- 
tions, and in particular was twice sent ambassador by the 
king of the Romans to the emperor Soliman. He collected 
inscriptions, bought aMDUKriptS, searched after rare plants, 
inquired into the nature of animals; and in his second 
journey to Constantinople carried with him a painter, that 
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he might be able to communicate to the curiou* the figures, 
at least, of the plant* and animal* that were not well known 
in the West. He wrote a Discourse of the State of the Otto- 
man Empire, and a Relation of hi* Two Journey* to Turkey, 
which are much eitecmcd. He died in 1592. 

BUSBY, Dr Richard, son of a gentleman in West- 
minster, was bom at Lutton in Lincolnshire in 160ft. He 
passed through the classes in Westminster school as king * 
scholar, and completed his studies at Christ-church, Ox- 
ford. In 1640 he was appointed master of Westminster 
school ; and by his skill and diligence in the discharge of 
this important and laborious office for the space of fifty- 
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e years, bred up the greatest number of eminent men, 
in church and state, that ever at one time adorned any 
age or nation. He was severe in his school ; though he 
applauded wit in his scholars, even when it reflected on 
himself. He died in 1695, aged eighty-nine, and was bu- 
ried in Westminster Abbey, where there is a fine 
ment erected for him, with a Latin inscription. He 
posed several books for the use of his school. 

BUSCHING, Anthony Frederick. This very emi- 
nent geographer was born at Stadthngcn, a village of 
Westphalia, on the 27th September 1724. In his youth 
he laboured under peculiar disadvantages, arising from the 
"erly life led by his father, and from the narrow 
ns of education which his native town afforded. For- 
j a clergyman of the name of Hauber, pleased with 
the promising talents of the young man, undertook to give 
him gratuitous instruction. He laid a solid foundation 
of learning, and also of a piety which, though fervent, was 
always accompanied with moderation and mildness. At 
the age of eighteen, young Busching was driven from hi* 
father's house, on account of the zeal with which he es- 
poused the cause of his- patron, on occasion of a contro- 
versy in which he was involved. Hauber, however, pro- 
cured for him the means of continuing his studies at Halle. 
There, by hi* application to learning, and hi* irreproach- 
able conduct, he acquired numerous friend*. They pro- 
cured him the appointment of tutor in the family of the 
Count de Lynars, who was then going as ambassador to 
Petersburg. The observation* made by Busching on this 
journey decided the pursuit* of his future life. In travel- 
ling through Poland and Russia, he compared the actual 
features of those regions with the descriptions given of 
them. He thus became sensible of the miserably defec- 
tive state of geographical science, and resolved to devote 
his life to its improvement. He withdrew as soon as pos- 
sible from the count's family, and went to reside at Co- 
penhagen, devoting himself entirely to this new pursuit. 
In 1752 he presented the first specimen of his powers in 
a Description of t/ie Counties of Slesicig and llolstein, a 
work which produced a favourable idea of his accuracy 
and ability. He soon after removed to Gcittingcn, and 
married Christiana Dilthey, a young lady of great accom- 
plishments, authoress of a volume of poems, and to whom 
he had been engaged from the time of his departure to 
Russia. Here, on account of a work which appeared to 
dissent from some of the Lutherun tenets he was exclud- 
ed from the theological chair, for which he had become a 
candidate. The chagrin occasioned by this disappoint- 
ment induced him to accept an invitation to the German 
congregation at Petersburg. He was employed there, also, 
in organizing a school, which, under hia auspices, soon be- 
came one of the most flourishing in the north. Thi* school 
was superintended by Marshal Munich, who at first showed 
great favour to Busching; but being accustomed to entire 
obsequiousness from all connected with him, the marshal 
did not accommodate himself to the hardy independence 
of the German sage. A collision arose, in consequence of 

to hU congregation that he 
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was under the necessity of returning to Germany. The Busclsing. 
empress expressed much dissatisfaction at the conduct — r ^/ 
of Munich, and made very high offers to Busching if he 
it to remain ; but he deemed it unworthy of 
iving resisted the entreaties of his congrega- 
te the favour* of the court. He returned to 
hout any fixed object or establishment in life, 
and went at first to reside at Altona. Next year, I 
he wa» called to superintend an extensive establl " 
education, which had been formed at Berlin, 
auspices of the great Frederick. His 
were liberal, and his e 

the institution of which he became the head. His writ- 
ings and example gave a new impulse to education through- 
out Prussia. He spent a number of hour* every day in the 
institute, superintended the progress of every pupil, and 
inspected the minutest detail* connected with its prospe- 
rity. He gave also courses of lectures on the history of 
the art* and science*. Thi* labour did not interrupt the 
composition of hi* numerous work*. The queen loved hit 
society, and at first often invited him to dine with her ; 
but, finding that such engagements occupied too much of 
his time, he entreated her majesty to allow him to devote 
himself a* much as possible to hi* numerous labours. 
Though seized with dropsy, which occasioned a serie* of 
the moat cruel sufferings, he did not remit his academical 
labours, til) the disease coming to a crisis, terminated his 
life on the 26th May 1793, in the 69th year of his age. 
His wife had died in 1777, and he had contracted a second 
marriage with Mademoiselle Reinbeck, the daughter of a 
clergyman at Berlin. By the first marriage he had two 
children, who survived him ; by the second he had six, 
who, except one, all died in infancy. 

Few authors, even in Germany, have produced a greater 
number of works than Busching. The entire number, as 
enumerated by Mcusel, in his Lexicon of German Authors 
amount* to more than a hundred. They may all be classed 
under the following heads: 1. Geography and History; 
2. Education ; 3. Religion ; 4. Biography. The first class 
comprehends those upon which hi* tame chiefly rests. 
He possessed not, indeed, the geographical genius, if we 
may so speak, of D'Anville, his skill in the construction 
of maps, his quick eye, or his sagacity in eliciting the 
truth from hints and imperfect notices. He may be re- 
garded, however, as the creator of modern Statistics, that 
science which exhibits the present state of every kingdom, 
its civil and political constitution, its wealth, the produc- 
tions of nature, the exchanges of commerce, and the esta- 
blishments for public instruction ; all these particulars are 
detailed in his works in the fullest manner, and from the 
most careful investigation of original materials. His works, 
devoid of the ornaments of style, and composed of minute 
details, arc rather useful to consult than profitable to read ; 
but this is a fault to which most writer* of hi* country are 
liable. Hi* grand work is the AW Erdbeschreibimg, AVr~ 



Geographical Description of the Globe. The first four parts, 
which comprehend Europe, were published in four »ucces r 
sive volumes, from 1754 to 1761, and have been translat- 
ed into all the F.uropean languages. They appeared in 
English with a preface by Murdoch, in six volumes 4 to, 
London, 1762. He published also, in 1768, the fifth part, 
being the first volume upon Asia, containing Asiatic Fur. 
key and Arabia. It displays an immense extent of re- 



displays 

i, and is generally considered as his masterpiece ; but 
it has not been translated either into French or English. 

Besides this great geographical work, Busching was the 
editor of a valuable collection, entitled Magazine for the 
History and Geography of Modern Times, 22 vols. 440, 
1767-88 ; also of a Journal appropriated to the Notice of 
Maps, Berlin, 1773-87. 
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The elementary works on education published by Hut- 
ching are very numerous, and have long held a distin- 
guished place, even in a country so eminent as Germany, in 
this branch of literature. If in some departments better 
works have now been produced, it is by labouring on the 
foundation of Busching. His theological writings arc not 
very highly esteemed. In biography he wrote a number 
of articles for the Historical Magazine ; also A Collection 
of Biography, in six volumes, 1783—9, including a very 
elaborate life of the great Frederick. (e.) 

BUSEO, a town in the eastern division of Wollachia, the 
sent of a Greek bishop, and the capital of the district of 
the same name, which comprehends one other town, and 
218 villages. It has several churches, mostly of the 
Greek communion, 1500 houses, and 45)00 inhabitants, who 
carry on considerable trade. 

BUS Hi Paul, the first bishop of Bristol, became a stu- 
dent in the university of Oxford about the year 1513, and 
iu 1518 took the degree of bachelor of arts. He after- 
wards became a brother of the order called bonhommes ; of 
which, after studying some time among the friars of St 
Austin, now Wadham College, he was elected provincial. 
In that stntion he lived many years, till at length King 
Henry VIII. being informed of his great knowledge in di- 
vinity and physic, made him his chaplain, and in disap- 
pointed him to the new episcopul see of Bristol ; but Bush 
having, in the reign of Edward VI., taken a wife, he was on 
the accession of Murv deprived of his dignity, and spent 
the remainder of his life in a private station at Bristol, 
1558, aged sixty-eight, 
of the choir of the cathedral. 
Wood says, that while he was a student at Oxford, he was 
numbered among the celebrated poets of that university ; 
and Pitt gives him the character ofa faithful Catholic, not- 
withstanding his want of chastity. He wrote, 1. An Ex- 
hortation to Margaret Burgess, wife to John Burgess, 
clothier, of King's Wood, in the county of Wilts. Lon- 
don, printed in the reign of EdwBrd VI. 8vo. 2. Notes 




he died in the year 1558, aged sixty-eight, and was 
on the north side 



on the Psalms. 3. Treatise in Praise of the Cross. 4. 
Answer to certain Queries concerning the abuse of the 
Mass, Records, No. 25. 5. Dialogues between Christ and 
the Virgin Mary. 6. Treatise of Slaves, and Curing Reme- 
dies. 7. A little treatise called the Extirpation of Igno- 
nincy. 8. Carmina diversa. 

BUSHEAB, an island in the Persian Gulf, about six- 
i miles in length and five or six in breadth, separated 
i the mainland by a channel of considerable breadth, 
from which runs a long ridge of rocks. It is inhabited, and 
covered with date trees. The chief resides at the east 
end, and subsists partly by piratical adventures. Long. 
53. +. E. Lot. 27. 2. N. 

BUSHEL. See Weights and Mkasurf*. 
BUSHIRE, Aoukchkiir, a town of Persia, in the pro- 
vince of Ears, situated in the Persian ( "mil". The surround- 
ing country is a parched and barren desert, consisting of 
brown sand or grey clay and rock, unenlivened by any 
kind of vegetation. The town, which is of a triangular 
form, occupies the southern extremity ofa peninsula eleven 
miles long and four broad, and is encircled on all sides ex- 
cept the south by water ; but in high tides and storms it 
luis sometimes been completely insulated. This, however, 
is not likely to happen again, as the water is fast receding 
from the town. It is fortified on the land side by a mud 
wall mounting twelve piece* of cannon. The streets are 
very narrow, nnd, like all the towns and villages in this coun- 
try, it is but a mean place, being in fact little better than a 
collection of clay houses, surrounded by walls and towers 
of the same material. At a distance they can scarcely 
be discerned from the lurtacc of the ground ; they resem- 
ble any thing rather than the habitations of man ; and they 
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arc enveloped in dirt and every species of discomfort. The 
heat here is intolerable, ranging in summer from 87° to 90°, 
and sometimes to 100°, 105", and 106°; to that few even of 
the natives can endure it. To add to this evil, there is 
scarcely a drop of sweet water to be had within the walls. 
There are wells in the sandy peninsula on which the town 
is situated, which are dug to the depth of thirty fathom*, 
and from which sweet water is brought from a great dis- 
tance. The I jut India Company have a factory at this place, 
but the apartments arc small, comfortless, and ill aired, A 
belter house whs at one time built, but the jealousy of the 
Persian government being awakened, an order was sent to 
raze it to the ground. A considerable exportation takes 
place of Persian commodities, such as carpets, wine of 
Shirax, rose-water, drugs, &c. ; and the imports are In- 
dian goods of different kinds, and English manufactures. 
Not more than eight ships under English colours frequent 
the port, and about six under those of Muscat, making an 
average of about 4500 tons of shipping. The outer road*, 
where ships exceeding 300 tons burden can alone anchor, 
are upwards of six miles from the town. The anchorage 
is tolerably good ; but during the fury of the north-west 
winds ships arc frequently obliged to cut their cablet and 
bear up for Karak. The inner roads afford better shelter, 
but are also at some distance from the i 
lation is said by Morier to amount to I 
it at 5000. It is ten mile* 
Long. 50. 43. E. Lat. 28. 59. N. 

BL'SIRIS. in Ancient Geography, a city of Lower Egypt, 
to the south of Leontopoli*. on that branch of the Nile 
called Busiriticu*. It is said to have been built by Buairi*. 
who was noted for his cruelty, and was slain by Hercule*. 

BUSK, a city of the circle of Lcmberg, in the Austrian 
province of Gallicia. It is situated on the river Bug, 
which runs from a beautiful lake here. The inhabitants 
are about 3150, and have four churches, three Greek and 
one Catholic, and manufactures of leather and of paper. 

BUSKIN", a kind of shoe, somewhat in the form of a 
boot, and adapted to either foot, and worn by either sex. 
This part of dress, covering both the fool and mid-leg, was 
lied underneath the knee; it wa» very rich and fine, and 
principally used on the stage by actors in tragedy. It was 
of a quadrangular form : and the sole wo* so thick, that 
by means of it men of the ordinary stature might be rait- 
ed to the pitch and elevation of the heroes they |>erso- 
nateti. The colour was generally purple on the stage ; and 
herein it was distinguished from the sock worn in comedy, 
which was only a low common shoe. The buskin teem* to 
have been worn not only by actors, but by girls, to increase 
their height ; travellers and hunters also made use of it 
to defend themselves from the mire. In classic author* 
we frequently find the buskin used to signify tragedy it- 
self; and it was al*o understood a* signifying a lofty »train 
or elevated stvle. 

BUSS, in maritime affair*, a small sea vessel, used in 
the herring fishery, commonly from forty-eight to sixty 
tons burden, and sometimes more. A bus* ha* two small 
shed* or cabins, one at the prow and the other at the 
stern ; anil that at the prow serves for a kitchen. 

BUSSOLENGO, a town of the Austrian kingdom of 
Venetian Lombardy, in the delegation of Verona. It ia 
situated on the river Etsch, and contains about 3000 in- 
habitants, chiefly employed in the manufacture of linen 
goods. 

BUSSORA, Bassora, Ba lsora, or Basra, a celebrat- 
ed city of Asia, in the government of Bagdad, situated on 
the western bank of the Shut-ul- Arab, about seventy miles 
from the mouth of this noble stream, which is navigable to 
the city for ships of 500 tons burden. Bussora ia surround- 
ed by wall*, which are kept in a tolerable slate of repair. 
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They have five gates, and are at the lowest computation 
about seven miles in circuit. They ore washed by the 
river, which frequently inundates the low-lying plain in 

like an " 

hout excep 

filthy town that can be conceived 



island 
most 



which the city is situated, so that it 
in the middle of a lake. It is, without 
filthy town that can be conceived ; the streets 
ingly narrow ; and the stench arising from nuisances, every- 
where exposed to view, is intolerable. The houses are 
meanly built, partly of sun-dried, and partly ofbumt bricks, 
with flat roofs, surrounded by a parapet ; and the bazars, 



jh stocked with the richest merchandise, are miserable 
structures, not arched, as in Bagdad unci the Persian 
towns, but covered with mats laid on rafters of date trees, 
which hardly aiford protection from the scorching rays of 
the sun. Of die vast area within the walls, the greater 
proportion is occupied with gardens and plantations of 
palm trees, intersected by a number of little canals, clean- 
ed twice a day, on the ebb and flow of the tide, which 
rises here about nine feet. The largest of these canals, 
which approaches the English factory and the palace of 
the governor, situated about two miles from the river, is 
continually crowded with small vessels. 1'he town has 
scarcely any public buildings that deserve notice. It has 
khans and coffee-houses without number, a wretched hum- 
mum, and upwards of forty mosques, of which one only is 
worthy of the name ; and this, with the palace of the go- 
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bowing deserts frequently harass the peasants by their Bust 
predatory incursions. To guard against these, and to II 
protect the farms and country houses, Abdul la Aga has Bust um. 
built a wall for sixty miles along the adjoining desert, at ^""V"*» / 
all the gates of which guards are placed. But flying par- 
ties of Arabs still break through this barrier, and annoy 
the peaceable inhabitants. 

The city of Bussora was founded by Omar, a. d. 636; 
and its situation was so favourable for commerce, that in a 
few years it became a large and flourishing city. It 
~urks in 1668, and since that pe 



vcrnor and the English facU 



iclt are al 



contiguous 



to one another, are the only decent buildings in the place. 
The population is a heterogeneous mixture of all the na- 
tions in the East, and consists of Turks, Arabs, Indians, 
Persians, Armenians, Jacobites, and Jews. The Arabs, 
however, constitute the principal class; and the Turks, 
though they are masters of the town, are not numerous. 

Bussora is a great emporium of Indian commerce. Three 
or four English ships of about 400 tons burden arrive in 
the course of a year from Calcutta; but the chief part of 
is carried on in Arabian bottoms; and the 
of Muscat possess some of the finest vessels 
Indian seas. From various parts of 
receives silk, muslin, linen, white and 
blue cloth for the clothing of the Arabians, gold and sil- 
ver stuffs, various metals, sandal wood, and indigo ; pearls 
from Bahrein, and coffee from Mocha; shawls, fruit, and 
the precious metals from Persia ; spices from Java ; and 



the 

that navigate the 



The trade with the 
by means of caravans to Aleppo and Bagdad, whence the 
goods arc conveyed to Constantinople. The returns are 
made in Indian goods, bullion, pearls, dates, copper, raw 
silk ; horses, which being very strong and beautiful, are 
exported by the English ; and gall-nut*. A Turkish fleet 
was formerly stationed here, which suppressed all pirati- 
cal adventurers in the Persian Gulf. But it is now re- 
duced to ten or twelve decayed hulks, incapable of unmoor- 
ing out of the river ; and the dignified office of capitan 
pasha, then held immediately under the Porte, is now one 
of the most insignificant appointments in the gift of the 
pasha of Bagdad. 

The situation of the town is unhealthy, owing to the in- 
undations of the river, from which noxious exhalations 
arise, and strangers arc commonly attacked by fever after 
a short residence. The adjoining country is fertile, pro- 
ducing, besides rice, wheat, barley, and dates of different 
species, a variety of fruits and vegetables, such as apri- 
cots, apples, figs, olives, pomegranates, and grapes ; and 
cabbages, broccoli, lettuce, onions, peas, beans, and truffles, 
in vast quantities. There are whole fields of roses, which 
the inhabitants cultivale for the purposes of distillation. 
The licorice plant also grows amidst the date groves on the 
of the river. The 



conquered by the Turks 
has experienced many revolutions. It was taken in 1777, 
after a siege of eight months, by the Persians under Sa- 
dick Khan. In about a year it fell again into the hands 
of the l urks, who were again deprived of it by the scheik 
of the Montefidge Arabs. The town was in October fol- 
lowing recovered by Solyman Pasha, who encountered the 
scheik on the banks of the Euphrates, and put him to 
flight. The governor has ever since been sent from Bag- 
dad, and is generally an officer of high rank. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 60,000. It is 210 miles south from 
Ispahan, and 1815 south-east from Constantinople. Long. 
44. 46. E. Lat. 30. 32. N. (Kinneir s Geographical Me- 
moir of the Persian Empire.) (r.) 

Bl'ST, or BirsTO, in Sculpture, denotes the figure or 
portrait of a tierson in relievo, showing only the head, 
shoulders, and stomach, the arms being lopped off, and 
ordinarily placed on a pedestal or console. 

In speaking of an antique, we say the head is marble, 
and the bust porphyry or bronze, that is, the stomach and 
shoulders. Felibien observes, that though in painting one 
may say a figure appears in busto, yet it is not properly 
called a bust, that word being confined to things in relievo. 
The bust is the same with what the Latins called Her- 
ma, from the Greek Hermes, Mercury, the image of that 
god being frequently represented in this manner amongst 
the Athenians. 

Bust is also used, especially by the Italians, for the trunk 
of a human body, from the neck to the hips. 

BUSTAR, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
the capital of an independent rajah, whose 
among the most barbarous of any people in 
Hindustan. Long. 82. 38. E. Lat. 19. 44. N. 
BUSTARD. Sec Ornithology, Index. 
Bustard Bay, a bay on the east coast of New Holland, 
in which there is a channel leading to a large lagoon. 
There is space here for a few ships to lie in safety, but 
access to the lagoon is prevented by shallows. Around 
the sides of the bay are salt marshes and bogs, and man- 
groves grow in various places. The bay derived its name 
from one of Captain Cook's officers having shot a bustard 
here. Many other large birds frequent the shore, and 
great quantities of the hammer and pearl oysters arc found 
under the mangroves. The country is but thinly inhabited, 
and the natives bear a resemblance to those in the other 
parts of New Holland. Long. 208. 18. W. Lat. 24. 4. S. 

BI STUAKII, in Roman Antiquity, gladiators who 
fought about the bustum or funeral pile of a person of dis- 
tinction, in order that the blood which was spilt might serve 
as a sacrifice to the infernal gods, and render them more 
propitious to the manes of the deceased. This custom was 
introduced in the room of the more inhuman one of sacri- 
ficing captives at the bustum, or on the tombs of warriors. 

BfJSTL'M, in Antiquity, denotes a pyramid or pile of 
wood, whereon were anciently placed the bodies of the 
deceased, in order to be burnt. 

The Romans borrowed the custom of burning their dead 
from the Greeks. The deceased, crowned with flowers, 
and dressed in his richest habits, was laid on the bustum. 
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Rustum ing, quasi bene uttum rtl eomtmslum : before the burning it 
H was more properly called pyra, during it roata, and alter- 
nuU-Jiire. war j g bustum. When the body was only burnt there, and 
W V- / buried elsewhere, the place was not properly called but- 
turn, but uttrini, or ustrinum. 

Bustlm, in the Campus Martiut, was a structure where- 
on the Emperor Augustus first, and after him the bodies 
of his successors, were burnt. It was built of white stone, 
surrounded with an iron pallisade, and planted within with 
alder trees. 

BOTTOM was also figuratively applied to denote any 
tomb : whence the phrases facere btutum, violare buttiau, 
and the like. 

BuiTUU of an Altar, was the hearth or place where the 
fire was kindled. 

BUSVAGON, an island in the Eastern Seas, belonging 
to the Philippines, fifty miles in length by thirteen in 
average breadth, and situated in the 12th degree of north 
latitude. 

BUTCHER, a person who slaughters cattle for the use 
of the table, or who cuts up and retails the tame. Among 
the ancient Romans there were three kinds of established 
butchers, whose office it was to furnish the city with the 
necessary cattle, and to take care of preparing and vending 
their flesh. The tuarii prov ided hugs ; the pceuarii or 
hoarii other cattle, especially oxen ; and under these was 
a subordinate class, whose office it was to kill, called lanii 
and carnificts. 

BuTciiKn-BiitD. See Ornithology, Index. 

BUTESHIRE, a county on the west coast of Scotland, 
in the Frith of Clyde, is composed of seven islands, viz. 
Bute, Arran, Great Cumbrac, Little Curabree, Inchmar- 
nock, Lamlash, and PLtdda. 

Bute, from which the county derives its name, is situ- 
ated between longitude 4. 51. and 5. 2. W., and latitude 
55. 41. and 55. 43. N., and is sixteen miles west from 
Greenock, thirty-eight miles from Glasgow, and eighty- 
three from Edinburgh ; but the usual route to these places 
is about four or five miles longer. It is about fifteen miles 
long, in a straight line from north-north-west to south- 
south-east, and the average breadth is three mdes and a 
half, although it is much indented with bays: in some places 
it is not above half that breadth, but in other places it is at 
least a mile broader. It is separated on the north from the 
district of Cowal in Argyleshire by the Kyle* of Bute, which 
for a considerable distance olong shore is not above half a 
mile broad. The more southerly part of the island is se- 
rrated from Ayrshire by the Frith of Clyde, which is from 
five to seven miles broad ; but the channel is much nar- 
rowed by the islands of Cumbraes, being situated betwixt 
Bute and Ayrshirc.and distant from Bute about three miles, 
but much nearer Ayrshire. Arran lies off the south point 
of Bute, distant about eight miles; and Skipness in Ar- 
gyleshire bounds it on the west at about the same distance 
ns Arran. There is considerable uncertainty as to the 
origin of the name of Bute. Some contend that it is de- 
rived from Both, signifying in the Irish tongue • cell ; 
and they ground this on the fact, that is has been so writ- 
ten by ancient authors, and that St Brendan, an Irish ab- 
bot, caused a cell to be erected on it in the sixth century. 
It has been written Both, Bote, Boot, and Botis; but Mr 
Blain, some time commissary of the isles, and sheriff-sub- 
stitute of Buteshire, in his manuscript history of Bute, en- 
deavours to show, with considerable ingenuity, that it has 
been derived from the old British word Ey Budh, or 
Gaelic word Ey Bhiod, signifying the Island of Corn or 
Island of Food, from its being more fertile than the adja- 
cent highland countries; and this opinion appears to be 
still further supported by the fact, that at the time of va- 
luing the teinds, the grain id the island amounted to about 
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34,700 bolls. The Butemen were anciently considered as Buteshire, 
a distinct people, and refused to be reckoned a part of the s — 'v— ' 
highlands, or even of the lowlands. The island contains 
about 30.000 English acres, or which about two thirds may 
be considered as arable ; the remainder consists of woods, 
muirs, mosses, and lakes. There are six lakes in the 
island. The largest, Loch Fad, extended originally to 138 
acres, but is now considerably enlarged by the embank- 
ments of the cotton spinning company, whose works are 
placed on the water flowing from this lake. Ascog Loch 
extends to seventy-two acres. The water flowing from 
this loch has also an excellent fall for a mill or other 
public work ; but nothing further has yet been erected on 
it than a dye-work, and a carding and wauking mill. It is 
hoped, however, that it will soon be made more available. 
Quien Loch covers fifty-four acres ; Greenan Loch, twelve 
acres ; Loch Dhu, or Black Loch, nine acres ; and Lorhan- 
tarbh, five acres. The climate is very mild, genial, and 
healthy, more so than in any other part of the west of 
Scotland. It is frequently compared to Devonshire, and 
in some respects is considered as superior. Tlie lofty 
mountains of Arran and Argyle skirt it on the west and 
south, and break the clouds coming from the Western 
Ocean, so that thev pass over Bute with a discharge of 
comparatively but Tittle of their contents, and leas rain 
falls here than on the rest of the west coast of Scotland. 
In summer the air is kept cool by the sea breeze, and in 
winter the same cause prevents intense frost; while snow 
seldom falls to the depth of twelve inches, and very rarely 
remains above two or three days on the ground. The 
winds most prevalent blow from the south and west. 

Agriculture, under the fostering care of the Marquis of 
Bute, has of late years made considerable progress in the 
island, especially in the middle and southern divisions. The 
soil in the southern half of the island is light and sandy; 
in the more northern it is of a clayey nature. The land 
is generally well subdivided with ditches and white-thorn 
hedges. Crops of all kinds common in the lowlands are 
produced in Bute. 

Freestone and coal arc both found in the island, but 
neither to any great extent. Several attempts have been 
made to get a good working vein of coals, but hitherto 
without success. But slate and lime arc found in iu The 
slate has been principally wrought on the estate of Karnes, 
formerly the seat of Sir William M'Leod Bannatyne, one 
of the lords of session, but now possessed by James Ha- , 
milton, Esq. The lime has been chiefly wrought in the 
south end of the island, -in the parish of Kingarth; and 
that manufactured there is considered as equal, if not su- 
perior, in point of adhesiveness, to the far-fumed Ardcn 
lime of Lanarkshire, when properly wrought; and it is 
much cheaper, though not so white in the colour. Inex- 
haustible beds of shells are found on the west side of the 
island, and considerable quantities of sea-weed are driven 
in upon the shores. The rocks in the north end are chiefly 
mica, clay, and chlorite slate, intersected with quartz and 
trap. Whinstonc is chiefly found uear the town of Rothe- 
say, and sandstone stretches along from thence to the 
south. 

Excellent banks for fishing arc found round the island ; 
and the herring fishery is prosecuted vigorously by the in- 
habitants, especially by residents in Rothesay. 

The Marquis of Bute is the chief proprietor of the 
island. His seat is Mountstuart, beautifully situated on 
the east side of the island, about four miles from Rothe- 
say. The real rent of his property in the island is about 
L.H0O0, including L.440 of feu-duty forground feucd 
chiefly within the burgh of Rothesay. The other pro- 
prietors of any extent are James Hamilton, Esq. of Karnes, 
rent L.1500; Kirkman Findky, Esq. of Kiimahalniaig. 
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L.500; Robert Thorn, Esq. of A scop, 1-300; M'Conechy 
of Ambriabcg, L.70 ; James M'Kay of Garrachtv, L.70. 

The burgh of Rothesay, the capital of the island and 
•hire, is beautifully situated at the head of a deep bay on 
the north-east side of the island, where there is safe an- 
chorage-ground for vessels of any size and any wind, and 
room enough to contain a very large fleet. The territory 
of the burgh is about nine miles in circumference, extend- 
ing fully a mile beyond the town on the east, south, and 
west sides. The burgh has an extensive harbour, built in 
1828, at an expense of L.6000. The shipping belonging 
to this port carries upwards of 4000 tons. There is a large 
spinning factory, consisting of two mills, in Rothesay, 
driven by water from Loch Fad ; and it may be worthy of 
notice, that the second mill erected in 'Scotland for the 
spinning of cotton was upon this water only about fifty- 
five - years ago, when the business was carried on with the 
strictest secrecy. The house then used was a thatched 
building, which is still standing. A power-loom factory, 
wrought by a steam-engine, has lately been erected. Rut 
the herring fishery has proved the chief source of employ- 
ment to the male population. In 1830 there were about 
400 men and 3000 tons of shipping employed in this trade, 
besides a great number of small wherries occupied in fishing 
about the island and neighbourhood. Several steam-boats 
ply daily to and from Glasgow and the intermediate ports. 
These convey the mail ; and in the summer season there 
are generally two, and sometimes three mails in the clay. 

There arc four places of worship in Rothesay ; the pa- 
rish church, situated on a gentle eminence about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the town ; a chapel of ease, erected in 
1800; a united secession church; and a reformed Pres- 
byterian church. The county jail is situated in Rothesay, 
where the head courts of the shire are held. The sheriff 
court is held every Wednesday, and the burgh court every 
Thursday. The ruins of an ancient castle, which was once 
the residence of the kings of Scotland, are situated in the 
It originally consisted of a circular 
neter, surrounded by a wall eight feet 
feet high, with battlements. It had 
» surrounded bv a wet ditch. It is 
supposed to have been built about the year 1100, though 
the particular date is not known. It is first mentioned in 
history in 1228. Hculbec, king of the Isles, was killed in 
besieging this castle in 1263. It was taken possession of 
by the English during the reign of John Bnliol, but sur- 
rendered to Robert the Bruce in 1311. King Robert the 
Second built a palace adjoining (he castle, and frequently 
took up his residence in it betwixt 1376 and 1308, when 
he created his eldest son Prince David Duke of Rothesay, 
a title which the king's eldest son still bears. This was 
the first dukedom conferred in Scotland. On the 12th 
January 1400 Robert granted the charter of erection of 
the burgh of Rothesay. He died in the castle of Rothe- 
say on 4th April 1400, and was buried in the abbey of 
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island, but the chief or most entire is at Langalchorid, i 
the parish of Kingarth. At Dunagoil, in this parish, there 1 
is a vitrified fort, and the remains of an old church and 
burying-ground, where, until after the reformation, the 
two sexes were not allowed to intermingle. Near this 
church there is a circular inclosure called the Devil's 
Cauldron, where penance was wont to be performed. As 
this rite of superstition is somewhat singular, we shall de- 
scribe it. Transgressors were imprisoned in this terrene 
purgatory for a given time, which, it may be readily con- 
ceived, was meted out according to the magnitude of the 
offences committed, being sometimes for several days and 
nights together. The priest threatened eternal punish- 
ment to the whole party if but one of their number fell 
asleep. To provide against this, the penitents were fur- 
nished with a sharp instrument, with which they kept 
pricking each other when inclined to somnolency. 

'There arc three small villages in the island ; Port Ban- 
natyne, situated at the head of Karnes Bay, about two and 
a half miles from Rothesay ; Kerrycroy, near Mountsluart, 
the seat of the Marquis of Bute ; and Kilcatten Bay, situ- 
ated on the south side of the island. The natives former- 
ly spoke the English and Gaelic languages indifferently, 
but English is now chiefly spoken. 

Arran is situated about eight miles south of Bute. It 
is very mountainous. Goatfield, a mountain situated about 
the centre of the island, is 2945 feet high ; and some others 
approach to that height. There is a remarkably fine view 
from this mountain on all sides, whence is seen part of 
the Atlantic Ocean, Ireland, the counties of Ayr, Ren- 
frew, Argyle.and Bute, the Frith of Clyde, Loch Fine, and 
hundreds of other scenes both grand and picturesque. 
There arc many druidical remains and monumental stones 
on the island. Fingal's Cave is still pointed out; and 



tradition says Ossian died on this island. It 
twenty miles long and eleven broad, and contai 
106,000 English acres, 15,000 of which only ai 



ly are aral 
le and some wild deer are found on the 
are either bare rocks, or only covered 
fern. There is comparatively little wood 
in the island, except near Brodick Castle. The climate in 
winter is very severe, and generally moist. The whole 
island, except a few farms, belongs to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, in which family it has been for several centuries. 



The roads are for the most part very good, having been 
chiefly made by the parliamentary commissioners u few 
years ago | and the expense of repairs is defrayed partly 
by the exchequer, and paYtly by the proprietors, in terms 
of the act 51) Geo. III. cap. 135. The herring fishery is 
prosecuted to a considerable extent, but this is almost 
wholly clone by means of wherries and other small vessels. 
There are two excellent harbours in the island, 1 ..nnL-h 
and Loch Ran/a, but without piers of any extent. There 
is a small pier at Brodick, but the bay is not well sheltered 
A very extensive pier was commenced at 



for onchorage. 



Paisley. This castle was burned by the Earl of Argyll's Lamlash in the reign of Queen Anne, and a considerable 
brother in 1685, and has since remuined in ruins. The part erected, but it was ofterwards neglected ; and all the 



population of the burgh of Rothesay in 1831 was 4817, 
besides upwards of 300 seamen belonging to registered 
vessels, not included in the census. 

The island is divided into two parishes, Rothesay and 
Kingarth ; the former containing a population of 6081, in- 
cluding the burgh; and the latter 740; thus making the 
whole population of the island 6830, exclusive of seamen, 
of whom there are betwixt 300 and 400 belonging to or 
connected with registered vessels. 'This island is highly 
esteemed, and is much resorted to as sea-bathing quarters 
in the summer season ; and many invalids are induced, by 
the mildness of the climate, to reside there during winter. 

There are several remains of druidical monuments on the 



stones above the water have from time to time been re- 
moved for building or other purposes, so that now the 
foundation can scarcely be traced ; and the only landing 
place is a small jetty recently built. The island produces 
barley, hear, oats, peas, beans, potatoes, and turnips. The 
islanders have been long addicted to illicit distillation, a 
pra [ice which hus not yet been given up, although it has 
considerably diminished, owing, it is believed, to the strong 
laws enacted against it, and the firmness with which they 
are executed. 'The smugglers give a better price for the 
barley and bear than could 01 hern ise be obtained, and this 
enables the tenants to pay a better rent. We see no rea- 
•on why this demoralizing traffic Bhould not be 1 
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ally put a stop to here as it ha« been in the Isle of Bute, 
by the exertions of the principal proprietor. From the 
prevalence of this practice, the inhabitants of Arran have 
acquired a very reserved and suspicious manner, especially 
in the presence of strangers. A visitor to Arran will be 
sometimes amazed to find, that in putting a question about 
any individual or place in the island, to any of the natives, 
no satisfactory answer will be returned, until he, in his 
turn, undergo a process of examination as to his purpose 
in landing, and his objects in asking for these persons and 
places ; and. from the same cause, it is very difficult to dis- 
cover the perpetrator of any crime, unless it be of very 
considerable magnitude. Agriculture was much neglect- 
ed till of late ; every farm being occupied by a society of 
ten wits, among whom the arable part of the farm was di- 
vided in small lots, and the pasturage grounds and moors 
were a common under one herd ; but they are now well 
subdivided. There has been a great emigration from this 
island to America of late years, although the inhabitants 
are strongly attached to their native soil. The language 
chiefly spoken by the natives is Gaelic, but they are 
rapidly advancing in the knowledge of English. The 
islanders are all Protestants, and strongly attached to the 
church of Scotland. Christianity is said to have been 
introduced here by St Molios, a disciple of St Columba. 
The island is divided into two parishes, and has also two 
chapels. The largest parish is named Kilmory, and con- 
tains 3771 inhabitants; the other parish is named Kil- 
bride, and contains 2656 inhabitants, making the popula- 
tion of the island 6427, besides a few seamen belonging 
to registered vessels. The population of this island has 
rather decreased of late years, owing to emigration. Ar- 
ran is highly celebrated for its mineralogy. (See Jameson's 
Mineralogy of the Scottish Ides, Headrich's Survey of 
Arran, and Dr M'CulIoch's works.) Granite, rock crystal, 
quartz, and small-grained granite, are abundant in the 
northern division of the island. Mica slate and granite 
unite at Catacoal. Gneiss, micaceous schistus, and pud- 
dingstone, are abundant at Glenrosa. Quartz is found in 
all kinds of crystallization, in beds of clay slate and in other 
aituations. Greenstone, sandstone resting on clay slai 
basalt, trap, and limestone, arc abundant. Pitchetonc 
found on the south, with pearlstone, ironstone, and por- 
phyry; also flint, agate, siliceous spar, jasper, and various 
beautiful crystals. 

Great Cumbrac* is aituated in the Frith of Clyde, be- 
twixt Ayrshire and the island of Uute. It is the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Bute and the Earl of Glasgow. 
It is' about two miles and a half long, and one and a half 
broad, and measures about 2500 acres, one half of which 
is arable. It has a gentle ascent of about 400 feet from 
the sea to the centre of the island. The village of Mill- 
port is situated on the south-west side of the island, op- 
posite which there is very safe anchorage-ground, and a 
small harbour is formed with a stone pier. The island 
abounds with lime and freestone. Considerable quantities 
of the freestone are exported, but the lime is seldom 
wrought. There are two basaltic rocks on the east side 
of the island, called Keppcl Walls. It forms one parish, 
and has one church. The population in 1631 was 877, 
besides thirty-five seamen belonging to registered vessels. 

Little ('umbrae lies about half a mile south of Great 
Cumbrac. It is the property of the Earl of Eglintoun. It 
is about a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, Rab- 
bits are very plentiful on this island, A light-house waa 
erected in 1750 on the highest point of the island, hut it 
was found that the fogs obscured the light; it waa therefore 
removed to a lower situation. Three or four families live 
on it. The ruins of a castle are situated on the south 
The ascent from the shore is over rocks, which rise 




The extent 
is thirty-two 



like steps of stair*, 
caves in the island, two of them ■ 
of one of these is not known, but 
feet square, and six feet in height. 

Inchmarnoch is a low-lying, small, beautiful i 
nted about a mile west from Bute- It takes its I 
a chapel built on it, dedicated to St Mamoch, and 
had a burying-ground attached. The ruins were risible 
till very lately, when they were removed by the rude 
hands of a farmer. It is about a mile long ana half a mile 
broad, and is divided into three farms, and nearly one half 
is arable. It is the property of the Marquis of Bute, and 
abounds in sea shell or marl. The inhabitants 




ledge the spiritual jurisdiction of the parish of Rothesay, 
although it was long considered as belonging to Saddel in 
Argylcshirc, from the monks of St Marnoch oeing attach- 
ed to the convent of Saddel : and still the minister of 
Kerry derive* a portion of his stipend from this island. 

Pladda is a small island, which lies about a mile south- 
east from Arran, on which there is a light-house, which 
directs the mariner to the Cumbrac light. 

I .amlash is a small island situated in the mouth of Lam- 
lash Bay. in Arran, and helps to form that safe and capa- 
cious harbour. 

The valued rent of the county in Scots money is L 15,04 2. 
13s. lOd. The lands belong to twelve proprietor*. The 
valuation Scots of the Marquis of Bute's land is L«806€. 
5s. 4}'i. ; Mir of the Duke of Hamilton, including a few 
fanns belonging to Miss Ann Hamilton, is 1*4955. Its. 
Nearly one fourth of the lands in the county is entailed. 
The real rent of the lands in 1811 was L. 18,560. 9s. 2<L, 
of the houses 1*23 10. Is. 7d. Of the thirty-three shires of 
Scotland, Bute was the twelfth in point of precedency in 
the Scottish parliament rolls and all public processions, 
though not entitled to that rank in point of valuation. It 
sent two member* to parliament before the union; since 
that time, and till the passing of the reform bill, Bute and 
Caithness returned a member alternately ; now Bute re- 
turns a member for itself. The family of Bute were here- 
ditary sheriffs of the county for upwards of 360 years, 
e. until' the jurisdictions were taken away in 1748. They 
is were also lords of the regality of Bute. The present 
r- marquis is lord-lieutenant and high sheriff of the .hire. 

the island of Bute, and keeper 
y. Criminals usually tried be- 



of the castle of Rothesay, 
fore the justiciary court are sent to the 
Inverary. Buteshire sends ten assizer* to that circuit 
court. 'The islands of Bute and Cumbrac were granted 
by the sovereign of Scotland, at an early period, to the 
lord high steward; and when they fell under the power 
of Norway, the monarch of that country gave Bute and 
certain other islands to Reginald, king of Man. After 
the marriage of Alexander VI„ lord high steward, with 
Jean, daughter and heiress of Angus, one of the grand- 
sons of the king of Man, the islands of Bute, Arran, and 
Cumbrac became a favoured part of the patrimony of 
the lord high steward, between whom and the people a 
strong attachment subsisted ; and they were, by way of dis- 
tinction, called the Lord High Steward's Brandane*. It is 
probable that this name was derived from St Brandane, who 
flourished in the eleventh century. Sir John Stewart of 
Bute, from whom the family of Bute descended, was son 
to King Robert II.. and received from his father the office 
of heritable sheriff, as well as an estate of lands in Bute 
and Arran. In the year 1544 the English burned the 
greater part of Bute and Arran. The shire of Bute con- 
tains 154 English square miles, or 98,547 English acre* ; 
and the population in 1831 amounted to 14,134, besides 
seamen belonging to registered vessels, of whom there 
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Butler BUTLER, Cuarlks, a native of Wycomb, in the coun- 
-—" • ty of Bucks, and a matter of art* in Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, who published a book entitled " The Principle* of 
Music in tinging and setting ; with the twofold use there- 
of, ecclesiastical and civil." 4to, London, 1636. The au- 
thor of this book was a |>crson of singular learning and 
ingenuity, which he manifested in sundry other works 
enumerated by Wood in the Athena Oxtmirntti. Among 
these is an English Grammar, published in 1633, in which 
he proposes a scheme of regular orthography, and makes 
use of characters, some borrowed from the Saxon, and 
others of his own invention, which it is impossible to re- 
present by means of ordinary types; and of this imagined 
improvement he appears to huve been so fond, that all his 
tracts, are printed in the same manner as his grammar ; 
the consequence of which has been an almost general dis- 
gust at every tiling he has written. His treatise on the 
Principles of Music is, however, a very learned, curious, 
and entertaining book ; and, by the help of the advertise- 
ment from the printer to the reader, prefixed to it, ex- 
plaining the powers of the several characters made use of 
by him, may be read to great advantage, and may also be 
considered a* a judicious supplement to Morley's intro- 
duction. 

Butler, Samuel, a celebrated poet, was the son of a 
respectable Worcestershire furmer, and was born in 1012. 
He passed some time at Cambridge, but was never matri- 
culated in that university. Returning to his native coun- 
try, he lived some years as clerk to a justice of peace, 
and found sufficient time to apply himself to history, poe- 
try, and painting. Being recommended to Elizabelh, 
countess of Kenl, he enjoyed in her house not only the 
use of all kinds of books, but the conversation of the illus- 
trious Selden, who often employed Butler to write letters, 
and translate for him. He lived also some time with Sir 
Samuel Luke, a gentleman of an ancient family in Bed- 
fordshire, and a famous commander under Oliver Crom- 
well ; and he it supposed at this time to have written, or at 
least to have planned, his celebrated Hmtibras, and un- 
der that character to have ridiculed the knight. The poem 
iuelf furnishes this key in the first canto, where Hudi- 
bras says 

Tis sung, there is s vstitnt Mameluke 
In foreign land ycleji'd — — 
To wham we oil h»ve been compsr'il 
Vat person, parts, address, sod beard. 

After the Restoration, Mr Butler was appointed secretary 
to the Earl of Carbury, lord president of Wales, who ap- 
pointed him steward of Ludlow Castle when the court was 
revived there. No one proved a more generous friend to 
him than the Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, to whom it 
was owing that the court relished his I/udibras, He had 
promises of a good place from the Earl of Clarendon, hut 
they were never accomplished ; though the king was so 
much pleased with the poem as often to quote it plea- 
santly in conversation. It is indeed said that Charles or- 
dered him the sum of I„3000 ; but the sum being express- 
ed in figures, somebody through whose hands the order 
passed reduced it, by cutting ofT a cypher, to L.300, and 
though it passed the offices without fees, it proved not 
sufficient to pay what he then owed ; so that Butler was 
not a shilling the better for the king's bounty. He died 
in 1680; and, though he met with many disappointments, 
he was never reduced to any thing like want, nor did he die 
in debt. Mr Granger observe*, that Butler " stand* with- 
out a rival in burlesque poetry. Hi* Iludihras," he adds, 
" is in its kind almost as great an effort of genius as the 
Parudtie Lost itself. It abounds with uncommon learn- 



ing, new 
truly and 
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ljosl itselt. It abounds with uncommon learo- 
rhymet, and original thought*. Its image* are 
naturally ridiculous. There are many strokes 



BUT 

of temporary satire, and some characters and allusions 

which cannot be discovered at this distance of time." 

Butler, Joseph, Bishop of Durham, a prelate distin- 
guished by hi* piety and learning, as well as by the depth 
and originality of his metaphysical and ethical view*, was 
the youngest son of Mr Thomas Butler, a respectable shop- 
keeper at Wantage, in Berkshire, where he was born in the 
year 1692. Hi* father, who wa* a Prcsby terinn, observing 
that he had a strong inclination to learning, sent him from 
a grammar-school where he had been placed, to an academy 
in Gloucestershire, in order to qualify him for a dissenting 
minister ; and while there he wrote some remarks on Dr 
Clarke'* first sermon at Boyle's lecture. Afterwards, re- 
solving to conform to the established church, he itudied 
at Oriel College, where he contracted an intimate friend- 
ship with Mr Edward Talbot, son of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and brother to the lord chancellor, who laid the 
foundation of his subsequent advancement. Soon after 
his admission into the university he took orders, and in 
1718 he was appointed preacher at the Roll* Chapel. He 
held this situation for about eight years, when he publish- 
ed a volume of sermons delivered in that chapel, which 
elevated him to great reputation as a profound and origi- 
nal thinker. The Bishop of Durham bestowed upon him 
the rectory of Haughton, and afterwards that of Stanhope, 
where he resided a considerable time, entirely devoted to 
the duties of his pastoral functions. Through the recom- 
mendation of his friend and fellow-student Seeker, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, he wa* in 1733 nomi- 
nated chaplain to the Lord Chancellor Talbot ; and a pre- 
~~i the church of Rochester followed this appoint- 
ive now took the degree of LL.D., and in 1736 
ted clerk of the closet to the queen, whom be 
every day by her majesty's special command, 
from seven till nine in the evening. In the same year he 
published hui celebrated wwfcflji Aw.hw of Aliyion, 

Aa'«™/w C |£h^^ 

found work in any language on the philosophy of reli- 
gion, and ha* accordingly placed the author in the first 
rank of deep and comprehensive thinkers. In 1738 Dr 
Butler was promoted to the bishopric of Bristol, on the 
recommendation of Queen Caroline, who had a philoso- 
phical taste, and highly esteemed this distinguished philo- 
sopher. Two years afterwards he was made Dean of St 
Paul'*, when he resigned the living of Stanhope. In the 
year 1746 he wa* appointed clerk of the closet to the king, 
and in 1750 he obtained hi* highest preferment, the bishop- 
ric of Durham. Thi* rich benefice he, however, enjoyed 
but a abort time ; for he died at Bath on the 16th of June 
1752. His corpse was interred in the cuthedral at Bristol, 
where there is a monument, with an inscription, erected 
to hi* memory. Dr Butler died a bachelor. His pro- 
found and comprehensive mind appears sufficiently in his 
Sermons at the Roll* Chapel, and in hi* celebrated work 
on the AttuI'MTy of Hriujiun. An account of his character 
a* a philosopher has been drawn with great ability and 
discrimination by Sir James Mackintosh, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, prefixed to this 
work. See vol. i. p. 343. 

Butlkr, the name anciently given to an officer in the 
court of France, being the same a* the grand echanson 
or great cupbearer of later time*. 

Butlir, in the common acceptation of the word, is on 
officer in the house* of prince* and great men, whose prin- 
cipal business is I 
similar articles. 

BUTT is used for a measure of wine, containing two 
hogshead*, or 126 gallon*, and is otherwise called pipe. A 




butt of currants i. from 1600 to 2200 pound* weight. 

5 c 
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i the sea language, are the fore Mine manner, but much flatter, and without any imprcs- 

ater, as they rue, and are join- sion. To the last or under plate i* soldered a small eye, 

utt-cnds in large ship* are mott made of wire, by which the button it to be fattened, 
fully bolted ; for if any one of them were to tpring or The two plates being thu* finithed, they are so 

way, the leak would be very dangcrout and difficult together with toft wider, and then turned in a 



Butts, or 
end. of all 
ed one end to 
care 
give 

Butts, the place where archers meet, with their bows 
and arrows, to shoot at a mark, which is called shooting at 
the butts. 

BL'TTEK, ft fat, unctuous substance, prepared from milk 
by beating or churning. It was late ere the Greeks ap- 
pear to have had any notion of butter; their poets make 
no mention of it, and yet speak frequently of milk and 
cheese. The Romans used butter as a medicine, never as 
food. According to Ik-it man, the invention of butter be- 
longs neither to the Greckt nor to the Romans. The for- 
mer, he thinks, derived their knowledge of butter from 
the Scythians, the Thracians, and Phrygians; and the lat- 
ter from the people of Germany. The ancient Christians 
of Egypt burnt butter in their lamps instead of oil ; and 
in the Roman churches it was anciently allowed, during 
Christmas time, to bum butter instead of oil, on account 
of the great consumption of the latter at that season. 
BUTTERFLY. See Estomolouy, lmltx. 
BUTT KRIS, in the manege, an instrument of steel, 
fitted to a wooden handle, wherewith to pare the foot or 
cut off the hoof of a horse. 

BUTTOCK of a Ship, is that pert which forms hrr 
breadth right astern, from the tack upwards ; and a ship 
is said to have a broad or a narrow buttock, according as 
she is built broad or narrow at the transom. 

BUTTSTED, a city, the chief of the bailiwick of the 
same name, containing 11,200 inhabitants, in the duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar. It stands on the river Lossa, and con- 
tains 1921 inhabitants, engaged in woollen manufactures. 

BUTTON, an article in dress, the form and use of 
which arc loo well known to need description. 

Mttal BvTTOSi. The metal with which the moulds 
arc intended to bc covered is first cast into small ingots, 
and then flatted into thin plates or leaves, of the thickness 
intended, at the flattening mills ; alter which it is cut into 
small round pieces proportional to the size of the mould 
they are intended to cover, by means of proper punches, 
on a block of wood covered with a thick plate of lead. 
Each piece of metal thus cut out of the plate is reduced 
tlie form of a button by beating it successively in 
al cavities, or concave moulds, of a spherical form, 
with a convex puncheon of iron, always beginning with 
the shallowest cavity of the mould, and proceeding to the 
dee|Kr, till the plate has acquired the intended form ; and 
the better to manage so thin a plate, ten, twelve, and some- 
times even twenty-four, are formed to the cavities, or con- 
cave moulds, at once ; often nealing the metal during the 
operation, to make it more ductile. This plate is general- 
ly called by workmen the rvp of tAe button. 

The form being thus given to the plates or caps, the 
intended impression is struck on the convex side, by 
means of a similar iron puncheon, in a kiud of mould en- 
graven rn crruz, either by the hammer or the press used 
in coining. The cavity or mould in which the impression 
is to be made is of a diameter and depth suitable to the sort 
of button intended to be struck in it ; each kind requiring 
a particular mould. Between the puncheon and the plate 
is placed a thin piece of lead, called by workmen a hob, 
which greatly contributes to lake off all the strokes of the 
engraving ; the lead, by reason of its softness, easily giving 
way to the parts which have relief, and as easily insinu- 
ating itself into the traces or indentures. 

'Hie plate thus prepared makes the cap or shell of the 
The lower part is formed of another plate, in the 



Generally indeed they use a wooden mould instead of the 
under plate ; and in order to fasten it, they pass a thread 
or gut across through the middle of the mould, and fill 
the cavity between the mould and the cap with cement, 
in order to render the button firm and solid ; for the ce- 
ment entering all the cavities formed by the relief of the 
other side, sustains it, prevents its flattening, and preserves 
its bosse or design. 

Buttoh's Bay, the name of the northern part of Hud- 
ton's Bay, in North America, by which Sir Thomas But- 
ton attempted to find out a north-west passage to the East 
Indies. It lies between long. 80° and 100 s west, and be- 
tween lat. 60° and 66° north. 

BUTTOOL, a small district of Hindustan, in the north- 
ern extremity of the province of Oude, ceded to the Bri- 
tish by the treaty concluded in 1801 with the nabob of 
Oude. On the north it is separated by hills and forests 
from the territories of the Goorkhalt rajah of Nepaul. 

BUTTRESS, a kind of abutment built archwise, or • 
mass of stone or brick, serving to prop or support the sides 
of u building or wall on the outside, where it is cither very 
high, or hat any considerable load to sustain on the other 
side, as a bank of earth, or the like. Buttresses are used 
against the angles of steeples and other buildings of stone, 
on the outside and along the walls of such buildings as 
have great and heavy roofs, which would be tuhject tu 
thrust out the walls, unless very thick, if no buttresses were 
placed against them. They are also placed for a support 
and abutment against the feet of some arches that are turn- 
ed across great halls in old palaces, abbeys, and the like. 

BUTZOW, a city in the grand duchy of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. It is situated near a lake on the river War- 
now, and is the Beat of a provincial judicature. 'I lie in- 
habitants amount to 2'Jbl, who are employed mostly in 
linen manufactures. 

BUXTEHUDE, a small city in the province of Bremen, 
and kingdom of Hanover. It is situated on the river Este, 
is walled, and contains about 1700 inhabitants, who find 
employment in making soap, leather, snuff, hosier)', and 
tome baize. 

BUXAB) a town of Hindustan, in the province of Ba- 
har, district of Shahabad, situated on the south bank or 
the Ganges. The fort, which, though of small size, com- 
mands the Ganges, is now dismantled. At this place 
every boat navigating the river, as well as every land tra- 
veller, is obliged to stop and produce a puss ; and the po- 
lice is very strict. This place is distinguished by a cele- 



brated victory gained here in 17U4 by the British 
under Mujor, afterwards Sir Hector Munro, over the 
united armies of Sujah ud Dowlah and Cossim Ali Khou. 
Travelling distance from Benares seventy miles ; from 
Calcuttn by Moorslu dabad 485, and by Birboum 408 
miles. Long. 83. 'M. E. Lat. '2b. 36. N. 

BUXTON, Jededi aii, a prodigy of skill in numbers. 
His father, William Buxton, was schoolmaster of the same 
parish where he was born in 1 704 ; yet Jedediah't educa- 
tion was so much neglected, that he was never taught to 
write; and with respect to any other knowledge but that 
of numbers, he seemed always as ignorant as a boy of ten 
years of age. How he came first to know the relative pro- 
portions of numbers, and their progressive denominations, 
he did not remember ; but to this he upplied the whole 
force of his mind, and upon this his attention was con- 
stantly fixed ; to that he frequently took no cognizance of 

■ it was only with n" 
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Buxton, to their number*. Ifnny space of time was mentioned, he 
'-""v-"-' would soon afterwards say it was so many minutes ; and if 
any distance of way, he would assign the number of hair- 
breadths, without any question being asked, or any calcula- 
tion expected, by the company. When he once understood 
a question, he began to work with amazing facility, after 
his own method, without the use of pen, pencil, or chalk, 
or even understanding the common rules of arithmetic as 
taught in the schools. He would stride over a piece of 
land or a field, and tell you the contents of it almost as 
exactly as if you had measured it by the chain. In this 
manner he measured the whole lordship of Kim ton, consist- 
ing of some thousand acres, belonging to Sir John Rhodes, 
and brought him the contents, not only in acres, roods, and 
perches, but even in square inches. After this, for his own 
amusement, he reduced them into square hair-breadths, 
computing forty-eight to each side of the inch. His me- 
mory was so great, that while resolving a question, he could 
leave off, and resume the operation again, where he had 
left off, the next morning, or at the distance of a week, a 
month, or several months, and proceed regularly till it was 
completed. His memory would doubtless have been equal- 
ly retentive with respect to other objects, ifhe had attended 
to them with equal diligence ; but his perpetual application 
to figures prevented the smallest acquisition of any other 
knowledge. He was sometimes asked, on his return from 
church, whether he remembered the text, or any part of the 
sermon ; but it never appeared that he had brought away 
one sentence, his mind, upon a closer examination, being 
found to have been busied, even during divine service, in 
his favourite operation, either dividing some time, or some 
space, into the smallest known parts, or resolving some 

?uestinn that had been given him as a test of his abilities, 
n the year 1 754 he came to London, where he was intro- 
duced to the Koyal Society, who, in order to prove his abi- 
lities, asked him several questions in arithmetic; and he 
gave them such satisfaction, that they dismissed him with 
a handsome gratuity. In this visit to the metropolis the 
only object of his curiosity, except figures, was his desire 
to see the king and royal family; but they being just re- 
moved to Kensington, Jedcdiah was disappointed. Dur- 
ing his residence in London, he was taken to see King 
Richard III. performed at Drury-lane theatre; and it was 
expected, either that the novelty and the splendour of the 
show would have fixed him in astonishment, and kept his 
imagination in a continual hurry; or that his passions 
would, in some degree, have been touched by the power of 
action, even ifhe had not perfectly understood the dialogue. 
But Jedediah's mind was employed in the theatre just as 
it was employed in every other place. During the dance, 
he fixed his attention upon the number of steps ; after a 
fine piece of music, he declared that the innumerable 
sounds produced by the instruments had perplexed him 
beyond measure; and he attended even to Mr Garrick, 
only to count the words that lie uttered, in which he said 
he perfectly succeeded. Jedediah returned to the place 
l of his birth, where, if his enjoyments were few, his wishes 
did not seem to exceed them. 

Buxtok, a town in the hundred of High Peake, in 
the county of Derby, 160 miles from London. It is in a 
valley, surrounded by a barren, hilly district. Its medi- 
cinal waters have great celebrity, and, with the excellent 
accommodation at the hotels and lodging-houset, and the 
salubrity of the air, attract a great number of visitors in 
the summer months. One of the most beautiful objects of 
Buxton is a range of buildings called the Crescent, con- 
structed by the late Duke of Devonshire, and containing 
hotels, shops, and libraries. The inhabitants amounted 
in 1801 to 760, in 1811 to 934, in 1821 to 1036, and in 
1831 to 1211. 
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BUXTORF, Jons, a learned professor of Hebrew at Buxtorf 
Basel, who, in the seventeenth century, acquired the II 
highest reputation for his knowledge of the Hebrew and Bjtig. 
Chaldec languages. He died of the plague at Basel in * ~ 
162'J, aged sixty-five. His principal works are, 1. A small 
but excellent Hebrew Grammar, the best edition of which 
is that of Leyden in 1701, revised by Leusden ; 2. A 
treasure of the Hebrew Grammar ; 3. A Hebrew Concor- 
dance, and several Hebrew Lexicons ; 4. Inttitutio episto- 
larit Ilebruiea ; 5. De Abbreviations Hebr<torum, &c 

Blxtorf, Jafin, the son of the former, and a learned 
professor of the oriental languages at Basel, distinguished 
himself, like his father, by his knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and his rabbinical learning. He died 
in?664,a 



1664, aged sixty-five years. His principal 

1. His translation of the More A'eeochim and the Corn; 

2. A Chaldee and Syriac Lexicon ; 3. An Anti-critique 
Cappcl ; 4. A treatise on the Hebrew Points and 

ts, against the same Cappel. 
BUYING, the act of making a purchase, or of acquiring 



against 
Accent 



the property of a thing for a certain price. 

Burtm the Refund is giving money for the right or 
liberty of purchasing a thing at a fixed price in a certain 
time to come, and is chiefly used in dealing for sharcB in 
stock. This is sometimes also called by a cant name, buy- 
ing the bear. 

Surma the Small Pox, is an appellation given to a 
method of procuring tliat disease by an operation similar 
to inoculation. It was performed either by rubbing some 
of the pus taken out of a pustule of a variolous person on 
the skin, or by making a puncture in the skin with a pin 
dipped in such pus. 

BCZOT, a town of the province of Valencia, in Spain, 
about ten miles from Alicant, in a most i 
It is celebrated for its warm baths, and for the 
collected from the querent eoccifera. 

BUZZARD. See Orkitholoc;v, Index. 
BYNG, Geohge, Lord Viscount Torrington, was the son 
of John Byng, Iisq. and was born in 1663. At the age of 
fifteen he went to sea as a volunteer with the king's war- 
rant. His early engagement in this course of life gavo 
him little opportunity of acquiring learning or cultivating 
the polite arts; but by his abilities and activity as a naval 
commander, he furnished abundant matter for the pens of 
others. After being several times advanced, he was in 
1702 raised to the command of the Nassau, a third rate, 
and was ut the taking und burning of the French fleet at 
Vigo ; and the next year he was made rear-admiral of the 
red. In 17U4 he served in the grand fleet sent to the Me- 
diterranean under Sir Cloud&ley Shovel as rear-admiral 
of the red; and it was he who commanded the squadron 
which attacked, cannonaded, and reduced Gibraltar. He 
was in the battle of Malaga, which followed soon after- 
wards; and for his behaviour in that action Queen Anne 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. In 1705, in 
about two months time, he took twelve of the enemy's lar- 
gest privateers, with the Thetis, a French frigate of forty- 
lour guns; and also several merchant ships, most of them 
richly laden. The number of men taken on board was 
two thousand and seventy, and of guns three hundred and 
thirty-four. In 1718 he was made admiral and command- 
er-in-chief of the fleet, and was sent with a squadron into 
the Mediterranean for the protection of Italy, according 
to the obligation England was under by treaty, against the 
" in o» the Spaniards, who had the year before sur- 
Sardinia, and had this year landed an army in Si- 
cily. In this expedition he dispatched Captain Walton 
in the Canterbury, with five more ships, in pursuit of t 
■, with galleys, fire-ships, 



and store-ships, which 



from the main fleet, 
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and stood in for the Sicilian shore. The captain's la- 
conic epistle on this occasion, which is dated Canterbury, 
off Syracuse, 16th August 1718, is worthy of notice, as 
showing that his talent, like the admiral's, consisted in 
fighting, not in writing. " Sir, — We have taken and de- 
stroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels which were up- 
on the coast, as per margin. I am, Sec G. Walton." 
From the account referred to, it appeared that he had 
taken four Spanish men-of-war, with a bomb-vessel and a 
ship laden with arms ; and burned four, with a fire-ship 
and bomb-Teasel. The king made the admiral a hand- 
some present, and sent him full powers to negociate with 
the princes and states of Italy, as there should be occa- 
sion. He procured the emperor's troops free access into 
the fortresses which still held out in Sicily, sailed after- 
wards to Malta, and brought out the Sicilian galleys, and 

Soon afterwards 



a ship belonging to the Turkey company- 
he received a gracious letter from the 
VI. written with his own hand, accompanied w 
ture of his imperial majesty, set round with large 
as a mark of the grateful sense the emperor enU 
his services. It was entirely owing to his advice and as- 
sistance that the Germans retook the city of Messina in 
1719. and destroyed the ships which lay in the basin ; an 
achievement which completed the ruin of the naval power 
of Spain. The Spaniards being much distressed, offered 
to quit Sicily; but the admiral declared that the troops 
should never be suffered to depart from the island tilt the 
king of Spain had acceded to the quadruple alliance. And 
to his conduct it was entirely owing that Sicily was sub- 
dued, and his Catholic majesty forced to accent the terms 
prescribed him by the quadruple alliance. After perform- 
ing so many signal services, the king received him with 
the most gracious expressions of favour and satisfaction, 
and made him rear-admiral of England and treasurer of 
the navy, one of his most honourable privy -council, Baron 
Byng of Southill in the county of Bedford, Viscount Tor- 
rington in Devonshire, and one of the knights companions 
of the bath upon the revival of that order. In 1727 
George II., on his accession to the crown, placed him at 
the head of naval affairs, as first lord of the admiralty ; in 
which high station he died on the 15th January 1783, in 
the seventieth year of his age, and was buried at Southill, 
in Bedfordshire. 

Bvko, t/ie Honourable Geort/e, the unhappy son of the 
former, was bred to the sea, and rose to the rank of admi- 
ral of the blue. He gave many proofs of courage ; but was 
at last shot, upon a questionable sentence, for neglect of 
duty- in 1757. See Bhitain. 

BYROM, John, an ingenious poet of Manchester, bom 
in 1691. His first poetical essay appeared in the Specta- 
tor, No. 60S, beginning, " My time, O ye Muses, was li&[>- 
pily spent ;" which, with two humorous letters on dreams, 
are to be found in the eighth volume. He was admitted 
a member of the Royal Society in 1724 ; and having origi- 
nal iy entertained thoughts of practising physic, to which 
the title of doctor is incident, that was the appellation by 
which he was always known ; but reducing himself to 
narrow circumstances by a precipitate marriage, he sup- 
ported himself by teaching a new method of writing short- 
hand, of his own invention, until an estate devolved to 
him by the death of an elder brother. He was a man of 
lively wit ; of which, whenever a favourable opportunity 
tempted him to indulge it, he gave many humorous speci- 
mens. He died in 1763; and a collection of his miscel- 
laneous poems was printed at Manchester, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
1773. 

BYRON, Lord Geobok Gordon, the only son of Cap- 
tain Byron, and Catharine, sole child and heiress of George 
Gordon, Esq. of Gight, in Scotland, was born on the 22d 
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January 1788, in Holies Street, London. His father, a 
man of dissolute and extravagant habits, died in 1791, at 
Valenciennes, leaving his widow, who was then residing 
at Aberdeen, to support herself and her son on a pittance 
of L.135 per annum. In 1794 his cousin, the grandson of 
the fifth Lord Byron, died in Corsica, and he became the 
presumptive heir to the peerage. The fifth Lord Byron 
died in 1798, and he succeeded to the title ; and in the 
autumn of that year removed with his mother from Aber- 
deen to Ncwstead Abbey, in Nottinghamshire, which since 
the reign of Henry VIII. had been in the possession of 
the ancient family of Byron. Lord Byron had received 
the first rudiments of education at a grammar-school in 
Aberdeen. He was next sent in 1799 to the school of 
Dr Glcnnie at Dulwich, and in 1801 to Harrow, which he 
quitted in 1805. He is described by the head master of 
the latter school, the Rev. Dr Drury,»a sensitive in dispo- 
' tractable except by gentle means, shy, defectively 
L and ill prepared for a public school ; but exhi- 
biting the germs of considerable talent, though it does not 
appear to have been then foreseen in what mode his ta- 
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lents would display themselves. He excelled in i 
tion ; and oratory, rather than poetry, was thought to be 
the prevailing bent of his genius. He seems to have been 
an active and spirited boy, at first unpopular, but finally 
a favourite ; ardent in his school friendships, and jealoua 
of the attachment of those whom he preferred. Among 
these the most learned were Lords Clare and Delawarr, 
the Duke of Dorset, Mr Harness, and Mr YYingfield. He 
was on friendly but less intimate terms with the most 
distinguished of his school-fellows, the present Sir Robert 
Peel. In classical scholarship Lord Byron acknowledged 
himself very inferior to Peel ; but he was thought supe- 
rior to him and to most others in general information. 
This was indeed extensive to a very unusual degree ; and 
he has left on record an almost incredible list of works, in 
many various departments of literature, which he had 
read before the age of fifteen. 

In October 1805 he was removed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He slighted the university, neglected its 
studies, and rebelled against its authority. Meanwhile 
he had commenced his poetical career, but at first feebly 
and with faint promise of future excellence. He first at- 
tempted poetry as early as 1800, under the inspiration of 
a boyish attachment to his young cousin 
Admiral Parker. In November 1806 lit 
printed by Ridge, a bookseller ut Norwich, 
dilution, a small volume of poems, am< 
written at the age of fifteen, is remarkab' 
a presage of his future fame. Some of th 
collection were of too licentious a character ; and, on the 
advice of Mr Becker, a gentleman to whom the first copy 
had been presented, it was with praiseworthy promptitude 
suppressed, and replaced by a purified edition. In 1807 
appeared his first published work, The liourt of hlltnest ; a 
collection of poems little worthy of his talent, and chiefly 
remembered through the castigation which it received from 
the Iiiiinhurffh fli vicic. To this critique, which galled but 
did not depress him, we owe the first spirited outbreak of 
his talent, the satire entitled EttglUh Harris and Seotrh 
Rtriewert, which was published in March 1809. The 
length of this poem »as increased, and many changes 
made in it, during its progress through the press. Cen- 
sures of individuals were turned into praises, and praises 
into censures, with all the fickleness and precipitance of 
his age and character. It 
menu, of which he afterwards 
vigorous as the satire was, and 

the time soon arrived when he was laudably anxious to 
it. A few days previous to the publication of this 



laughter of 
caused to be 
for private dr- 
ug which one, 
I as containing 
■ poems in this 



many harsh judg- 
ed ; and able and 
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satire, cm the 17th of March 1809, he took hi. scat in ing and found myself famous." A few days before the 

the House of Lord.. He seem, on that occasion to have publication of Childe Harold, he attracted attention, but 

keenly felt the loneline** of hi. position. He was almost in a minor degree, by hi. first .peech in the House of 

unknown to society at large; there was no peer to intro* Lord, on the subject of the house-breaking bill. He op- 

ducc him ; and his mortification led him to receive with posed it, and with ability ; and hi. first oratorical effort was 

ungracious coldness the welcome of the lord chancellor, much commended by Sheridan, Sir F. Burdett, and Lords 

Hia unfriended situation inspired him with disgust, and Grenville and Holland. He had prepared himself, by hav- 

chilled hi* incipient longing for parliamentary distinc- ing committed the whole of this speech to writing. It was 

tion ; and even a few days after taking his seat he retired well received, and he was extremely gratified by its suc- 

to Newstead Abbey, and engaged with hia friend Mr cess. He might perhaps have been incited by the praise, 

(now Sir J. C) Hobhouse to travel together on the Con- it received to seek political distinction ; but the greater 

tinent. About the end of June the friends sailed to- success which attended his poem turned his ambitious 

gether from Falmouth to Lisbon ; travelled through part feelings into a different channel. He nevertheless spoke 

of Portugal and the south of Spain to Gibraltar ; sailed again about six weeks afterwards, on a motion of Lord 




thence to Malta and afterwards to Albania, in which 
country they huided on the 29th of September. From 
this time till the middle of the spring 181 1, Lord By- 
ron was engaged in visiting many parts of Greece, Tur- 
key, and Asia Minor ; slaying long at Athens, Constanti- 
nople, and Smyrna. He touched again, on hia return, at 
Malta, quitted it on the 2d of June, and early in July, 
after two years absence, landed in England. His affairs 
during this period bad fallen into disorder, and it became 
advisable to sell either Rochdale or Newstead. The lat- 
ter he was then most anxious to retain, and professed 
that it was his " only tie" to England, " and if he parted 
with that, be should remain abroad." In a letter to a 
friend, written during his homeward voyage, he thus 
expresses his melancholy sense of his condition : " Em- 
barrassed in my private affairs, indifferent to public, — 
solitary without the wish to be social, — with a body a 
little enfeebled by a succession of fevers, but a spirit I 
trust yet unbroken, — 1 am returning home without a hope, 
and almost without a desire." This gloom was still deep- 
ened by numerous afflictions. His mother died on the 1st 
of August, without his having seen her again since his 
return to England ; and he was deprived by death of five 



Donoughmore, in favour of the claims of the Hotnan Ca- 
tholics, but less successfully than before. Less clear- 
ness was displayed in the matter of his speech, and his de- 
livery was considered as theatrical. In the autumn of this 
year he wrote an address at the request of the Drury- 
lane Committee, to be spoken at the rc-opening of the 
theatre ; and not long afterwards he became a member 
of that committee. The same autumn he engaged to sell 
Newstead for L. 140,000, of which L.GO.OOU was to remain 
in mortgage on the estate for three years ; but this pur- 
chase was never completed. In Mav 1813 appeared hie 
Giaour, a wildly poetical fragment, of which the story was 
founded on an event that had occurred at Athens while 
lie was there, and in which he was personally concerned. 
It was written rapidly, and with such additions during the 
course of printing as to be more than trebled in length, 
and swelled from about four hundred lines to upwards of 
fourteen hundred. On the 2d of June in thia year he 
•poke for the last time in the House of Lords, on pre- 
senting a petition from Major Cartwright. He had now 
apparently ceased to regard parliamentary distinction as 
a primary object of ambition. 

In his journal of November 1813 is the following entry : 



other relatives and friends between that and the end of " I have declined presenting the debtors' petition, being 

August. " In the short space of one month, ' he says, *' I sick of parliamentary mummeries. 1 have spoken thrice, 

have lost her who gave me being, and most of those who but I doubt my ever becoming an orator ; my first was 

made that being tolerable." Amongst the latter were liked, my second and third, I don't know whether they suc- 

Wingfield, and Matthews, the brother of the author of the ceeded or not ; I have never set to it con amort." In No- 

Diary of an Invalid. At this period of distress he was op- vcmber he had finished the Bride of Ahydot (written in a 

preaching unsuspectingly a remarkable epoch of his fame, week), and it was published the lollowing month. The 

He had composed while abroad two poem* very different in Cortair, a poem of still 
racier, and which lie regarded with s 



>m of still higher merit and popularity, ap- 
than three months uftcrwards : it was writ- 



id with strangely misplaced peared in less I 
; the one called HimU from Horace, a weak imi- ten in the astonishingly short space of ten days. During 
e other the first two can- the year 1813 I 



I of his former satire ; the 
tos of Childe Harold. The 



can- the year 1 8 1 3 he appears to have first entertained* serious 
pub- intention of marriage, and became a suitor to Miss Mill- 



lish immediately ; but the latter he thought of so disparg- bankc, only daughter and heiress of Sir Kalph Millbanke. 

ingly (owing probably to the injudicious comments of the His first proposal was rejected ; but the parties conti- 

single friend who had hitherto seen it), that it might pro- nued on the footing of friendship, and maintained a cor- 

bably have never become known to the public but for the respondence, of which, and of that lady, he thus speak^ 

wise advice of Mr Dallas. In compliance with the request and it may be presumed with the most perfect sincerity, 

of that gentleman, he withheld the Hint* from Horace, in his private journal : " Yesterday a very pretty letter from 

which would have been injurious rather than beneficial Annabel! a , which I answered. What an odd situation and 

to his Game, and allowed Childe Harold to be offered for friendship is ours ! without one spark of love on either 

publication. He received from his publisher, Mr Murray, aide, and produced by circumstances which in general lead 

L.600 for the copyright, which he gave to Mr Dallas, to coldness on one side, and aversion on the other. She 

The publication was long delayed | for though placed in is a very superior woman, and very little spoiled, which is 

the publisher's hand* in August, it did not appear till the strange in an heiress — a girl of twenty — a peeress that is 

beginning of March 1812. It, however, received during to be in her own right — an only child, and a Mi nute, who 

this interval considerable improvement* ; and the fear* of ha* always had her own way. She is a poetess, a matbe- 

thc author were allayed by the approbation of Mr Gifford, matician, a metaphysician, and yet withal very kind, ge- 

the translator of Juvenal, and then editor of the Quarterly nerous, and gentle, with very little pretension : any other 

Jieriew. The success of the poem exceeded even the an- head would be turned with half her acquisition, and a 

ticipation of tins able critic ; and Lord Byron emerged at tenth of her advantages." In September 181 4 he made a 

once from a state of loneliness and neglect, unusual for one second proposal by letter, which was accepted ; and on the 

in his sphere of life, to be the magnet and idol of society. 2d of January 1815 be was married to Miss Millbanke, 

As he ter»cly says in his memoranda, " I awoke one morn- at Seahara, the country seat of her father. The only i»- 
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sue of this marriage, Augusta Ada, was bom on the 10th 
of December of that year. We cannot lift the veil of their 
domestic life ; we can only state the unfortunate results. 
On the 15th of January 1816, I.tuly Byron left London 
for Kirkby Mai lory, the residence ot her parents, whither 
Lord Byron was to follow her. She had, with the con- 
currence of some of Lord Byron's relatives, previously 
consulted l)r Baillie respecting the supposed insanity 
of her husband, and by the advice of that gentleman 
had written to him in a kind and soothing tone. Lady 
Byron's impressions of the insanity of Lord Byron were 
goon removed, but were followed by a resolution on her 

f'urt to obtain a separation. Conformably with this MM* 
ution, Sir Halph Millbunke wrote to Lord Byron on the 
2d of February, proposing such a measure. This proposal 
Lord Byron at first rejected, but afterwards consented to 
sign a deed to that effect. Dr Lushington, the legal ad- 
viser of Lady Byron, has stated in a published letter, that 
he " considered reconciliation impossible." Of the cir- 
cumstances which led to such an event, and on which Ur 
Lushington founded such an opinion, the public is at pre- 
sent uninformed. We are therefore, in ubsence of full 
and satisfactory evidence, bound to suspend our judgment 
on the merits of this melancholy case, and dismiss it with 
the foregoing statement of the leading facts. In the 
rse of the spring he published the Siege of Corinth and 
He also wrote two copies of verses, which ap- 
peared in the public papers. Fare thee well, and A Sketch 
from Private Life ; of which his separation from his wife, 
and the instrumentality which he imputes to an humble in- 
dividual in conducing to that separation, were the themes. 
This private circumstance had become the subject of 
general comment. The majority of those who filled the 
circles in which Lord Byron had lately lived declared 
against him, and society withdrew its countenance. Lord 
Byron, deeply stung by its verdict, hastily resolved to leave 
the country; and on the 25th of April 1816 he quitted 
England for the last time. His course was through Flan- 
ders and along the Rhine to Switzerland, where, at a villa 
called Deodati, in the neighbourhood of Geneva, he resid- 
ed during the summer. From thence he made two excur- 
sions, one in the central part of Switzerland, in company 
with Mr llobhouse, and another shorter excursion with a 
celebrated poetical compeer Mr Shelley, with whom he 
became acquainted soon after his arrival at Geneva. He 
remained in Switzerland till October, during which time 
he had composed some of his most powerful works; the 
third canto of Childe Harold, the Prisoner ofChillon, Dark- 
nets, the Draim, part of Manfred, and a few minor poems. 
In October he quitted Switzerland in company with Mr 
llobhouse, and proceeded by Milan and Verona to Ve- 
nice. Here he resided from the middle of November 
J81C to the middle of April 1817. During this period 
his principal literary occupation was the completion of 
Manfred, of which he re-wrote the third act. He visit- 
ed ltome for about a month in the spring, and then re- 
turned to Venice, at which city, or at La Mint, in its im- 
mediate vicinity, he resided almost uninterruptedly from 
this time till 1816. He wrote during this period the Ijo- 
tnent if 'fasso, Heppo, the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
Marino Faliero, the Fotcari, Mazeppa, and part of Don 
Juan, The licentious character of bis life while at Venice 
corresponded but too well with the tone of that produc- 
tion. His able biographer and friend Mr Moore, alter ad- 
verting to his liaiton with a married Italian woman, says : 
" Highly censurable in point of morality and decorum us 
was his course of life while under the roof of Madame 
• • it was (with pain 1 am forced to confess) venial in 
comparison with the strange headlong career of license to 
which, when weaned from that connection, he so 



strainedly, and, it may be added, defy ingly, abandoned him- Byron, 
self." This course of unbridled libertinism received its w-,-^ 
first check from the growth of attachment which, as it was 
still unhallowed, not even the good which it may seem to 
have done in the substitution of a purer sentiment, will 
enable us to regard with satisfaction. In April 1819 he 
first became acquainted with the Countess Guiccioli, the 
young and newly-married wife of an elderly Italian noble- 
man. A mutual attachment, which appears to have com- 
menced on the part of the lady, soon arose between Lord 
Byron and the Countess Guiccioli. Their passion waa aug- 
mented by occasional separation, the interest excited by 
her severe illness during one of their forced absences, and 
the imprudent compluisunccof the husband in leaving them 
much in the society of each other. They long lived to- 
gether in a half-permitted state of intimacy, the lady ap- 
pearing with the consent of her husband to share his pro- 
tection with that of Lord Byron. But this equivocal po- 
sition soon terminated in the separation of the Count and 
Countess Guiccioli. The lady then went to reside with 
her father ; and under his sanction, during the next three 
or four years, she and Lord Byron enjoyed the intimate 
possession of each other's society. In December 1810 
I^ird Byron quitted Venice for Ravenna, where he re- 
mained till the end of October 1821. During this period 
he wrote part of Don Juan, the Prophecy of Dante, Sar- 
danaptdus, a translation of the first canto of Ptdcis Mor~ 
gante Maggiore, and the mysteries, Heaven and Hard,, and 
Cain i the latter of which may be justly considered as among 
the most faulty in principle, and powerful in execution, of 
the productions of his genius. He also wrote a letter on 
Mr Bowles's strictures on Rope, dated 7th February 1821, 
in which he defends the poet against his commentator ; 
and an answer to an article in Blackwood's Magazine, en- 
titled " Remarks on Don Juan," but tins was never pub- 
lished. 

During this period an insurrectionary spirit broke out in 
Italy ; the Carbonari appeared ; and secret societies began 
to be formed. The brother of the Countess Guiccioli, 
Count Pietro Gamba, espoused the cause of the insur- 
gents, and through his means Lord Byron became impli- 
cated in the proceedings of that purty. In his private 
journal of 16th February 1821, Lord Byron complains of 
the conduct of that gentleman and others, in sending to 
his house, without apprising him, arms with which he had 
a short time previously furnished them at their request, 
and thereby endangering his safety, and exposing him 
to the vengeance of the government, which had lately 
issued a severe ordinance against all persons having arms 
concealed. In July 1821, the father and brother of Ma- 
dame Guiccioli were ordered to quit Ravenna, and re- 
paired with that lady, first to Florence, and afterwards 
to Pisa, where they were joined in October by Lord By- 
ron. He remained at Pisa till September 1822, Madame 
Guiccioli still living with him under the sanction of her 
father, who, in consequence of one of the conditions of 
her separation from her husband, was always to reside 
with her under the same roof. While here he lost bis il- 
legitimate daughter Allegro, and his friend Shelley, who 
was drowned in July 1H22 in the Bay of Spezia. The 
body was burned, and Lord Byron assisted at this singular 
rite. His principal associates during this time had been 
theGamhas, Shelley, Captain Medwyn, and MrTrelawney. 
He had also become associated with the brothers John and 
Leigh Hunt, in a periodical paper called the Liberal; a 
transaction certainly disinterested, inasmuch as it does not 
appear that he expected either profit or tame to accrue to 
himself from the undertaking; and beseems to have allowed 
his name to be connected with it from a desire to serve the 
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Byron, received an asylum in his house. An affray with a §er- turned his mind chiefly to the fortification or Mil 

jeant-major at Piaa rendered hia residence in that city the formation of a brigade, and the composition c 

less agreeable ; und his removal from it was at length de- ferences among the Greek chieftains. Since his 

termined bv an order from the Tuscan Government to the February he had never been entirely well. Earl' 



he had never been entirely well. Early in April 
t a severe cold through exposure to rain. His fc- 
ased, and in consequence of his prejudice against 
bleeding, that remedy was delayed till it was too late to be 
effectual. On the 17th (the second day after he had been 
bled) appearances of inflammation in the brain presented 
day he became insensible, and 



. the fortification of Missolonghi, 
loflhcdif- 

i agreeable . 

d by an order from the Tuscan government to the 
to quit the territory. Accordingly, in September 
• with them to Genoa. While at Pisa 
esidea hi. contribution, to the Liberal, 
Werner, the Deformed Transformed, and the remainder 
of Don Juan. 

In April 1823 he commenced a correspondence with the themselves. The following day 
Greek committee, through Messrs Rlaquirre and Bow- about twenty-four hours afterwards, at a quarter past six 
ring, and began to interest himself warmly in the cause in the evening of the 19th of April 183 4-, Lord Byron 
of the Greeks. In May he decided to go to Greece; and breathed his last. Public honours were decreed to his 
in July he sailed from Genoa in an English brig, taking memory by the authorities of Greece, where his loss was 
with him Count Gamba, Mr Trelawney, Dr Burns, ail deeply lamented. The body was conveyed to England, 
Italian physician, and eight domestics; five horses, arms, and on the 16th of July was deposited in the family vault, 
ammunition, and medicine. The money which he bad in the parish church of Huckncll, near Xewstead, in the 
raised for this expedition was 50,000 crowns ; 10,000 in county of Notts. By his will, dated 29th July 1815, Lord 
specie, and the rest in bills of exchange. In August he Byron bequeathed to his half-sister, Mrs Leigh, during 
arrived at Argostoli, the chief port of Cephalonia, in which her life, and after her death to her children, the monies 
island he established his residence till the end of Decern- arising from the sale of nil such property, real and perso- 
ber. His first feelings of exaggerated enthusiasm appear nal, as was not settled upon Lady B> 
to have been soon cooled. Even as early as October he 
uses, in letters to Madame Guiccioli, such expressions as. 
" I was a fool to come here ;" and, " of the Greeks 1 
can't ray much good hitherto ; and I do not like to speak 
ill of them, though they do of one another." During the 
latter part of this year we find him endeavouring to com- 
pose the dissensions of the Greeks among themselves, und 
assisting them with a loan of L.4OO0. About the end of 
December 1823 he sailed from Argostoli in aGreek mistico, 
and after narrowly escaping capture by a Turkish frigate, 
landed on the 5th of January 1H24 at Missolonghi. His 
reception here was enthusiastic. The whole population 
came out to welcome him ; salutes were fired ; and he was 
met and conducted into the town by Prince Mavrocor- 
dato, and all the troops and dignitaries of the place. But 
the disorganization which reigned in this town soon de- 
pressed his spirits, which had been raised by this reception, 
and filled his mind with reasonable misgiving, of the sue- 




liy Uyron and his issue by 
her. The executors were Mr Hobhouse, and Mr Han- 
son, Lord Byron's solicitor. 

The personal appearance of Lord Byron was preposses- 
sing. His height was five feet eight and a half inches ; his 
head small : his complexion pale ; hair dark brown and 
curly ; forehead high ; features regular and good, and 
somewhat Grecian ; eves light grey, but capable of much 
expression. He was !umc in the right foot, owing, it was 
said, to an accident at his birth ; which circumstance seems 
always to have been to him a source of deep mortification, 
little warranted by its real importance. It did not prevent 
him from being active in his habits, and excelling in various 
munly exercises. He was a very good swimmer; success- 
fully crossed the Hellespont in emulation of Lcundcr ; 
swam across theTagus, a still greater feat; and, greatest 
of all, at Venice in 1818, from Lido to the opposite end of 
the grand canal, having been four hours and twenty minutes 
in the water without touching ground. In his younger 



cess of the Greek cause. Nevertheless his resolution did days he was fond of sparring : and pistol-shooting, in which 
not seem to fail, nor did he relax in his devotion to that he excelled, was his favourite diversion while in Italy. In 
cause, and in his efforts to advance it. About the end of riding, for which he professed fondness, he did not equal- 
January 1824 he received his commission from the Greek ly excel. He was nervous both on horseback and in a 
government as commander of the expedition against Le- carriage, tl 
panto, with full powers both civil and military. He was to proved his 
be assisted by a military council, with Bozzari at its head, had always a 

t of this expe- preferred tl 

and jea- a wolf, and 

spirit of his pets. '1 



dition, arising principally from the di» 
lousics of the native leaders, and the i 

i ; with which latter, on the Hth of Fc- 



though his conduct in Greece, and at other t 

ible courage on great occasions. He 
for animals, and seemed to have 
of a ferocious kind. A 1 
ati 



' to a rupture, in consequence of 



bits of his youth, after the period of boy- 
literary and intellectual ; nor were hi. 



of a refined or poetical 



He was 



their 'demand, that about a third part of their number always shy, and fond of solitude ; but when in society, lively 
led from common soldiers to the rank of and animated, gentle, playful, and attractive in manner; and 



bruary, Lord Byron i 
their demand, the 
should be raised 

officers. Lord Byron was firm, and they submitted on the he possessed the power of quickly conciliating the friend- 
following day. Difficulties in the civil department harass- ship of those with whom he associated. He was very sus- 
ed him at the same time, aggravated by a difference of ceptible of attachment to women. The objects of hi. 
opinion between himself and Colonel Stanhope, on the strongest passions appear to have been Miss Chaworth, 
subject of a free press, which the lutter was anxious to afterwards Mrs Musters, and the Countess Guiccioli. His 
introduce, and for which, on the other hand, Lord Byron amours were numerous, and there was in his character a 
considered that Greece was not yet ripe. On the 15th of too evident pronencss to libertinism. His constitution 
February, the day of the professed submission of the does not seem ever to have been strong, and his health 
Suliotes, he was seized with a convulsive tit, and for was probably impaired by his modes of lite. He was abate- 
many days was seriously ill. \\ bile he was on a sick bed, mious in eating, sometimes touching neither meat nor 
the mutinous Suliotes burst into his room, demanding fish. Sometimes also he abstained entirely from wine or 
what they called their rights; and though his firmness spirits, which at other times he drank to excess, seldom 
then controlled them, it soon afterwards became necessary preserving a wholesome moderation and regularity of 
to get rid of these lawless soldiers, by the bribe of a system. His temper was irascible, yet placable. He 
month's pay in advance, — and with their dismissal vanished was quickly alive to tender and generous emotions, and 
the hopes of the expedition against Lepanto. After this he performed many acts of f 
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ward* those whom he could not esteem, and in spite of par- 
simonious feeling*, which latterly gained hold upon him. 
He was a man of a morbid acuteness of feeling, arising 
partly from original temperament, and partly from circum- 
stances and habits. He had been ill educated; he had 
been severely tried , his early attachments, and his first 
literary efforts, had equally been unfortunate ; he had 
encountered the extremes of neglect and admiration ; pe- 
cuniary distresses, domestic afflictions, and the unnerv- 
ing tendency of dissipated habits, had all conspired to 
aggravate the waywardness of his excitable disposition. 
It is evident that, in spite of his assumed indifference, he 
was always keenly alive to the applause and censure of 
the world : and its capricious treatment of him more than 
ordinarily encouraged that vanity and egotism which were 
conspicuous traits of his character. 

The religious opinions of Lord Byron appear, by his 
own account of them, to have been " unfixed f but he ex- 
pressly disclaimed being one of those infidels who deny 
the Scriptures, and wish to remain " in unbelief." In politics 
he was liberal, but his opinions were much influenced by 
his feelings; and, though professedly a lover of free insti- 



lysucha. 



his imagination was wrought upon by its 
grandeur. He would not view Napoleon as the enslaver 
of France ; he viewed him only as the most extraordinary 
being of his age, and he sincerely deplored his fall. 

Lord Byron I prose compositions were so inconsiderable 
that they may almost be overlooked in the view of his lite- 
rary character. His letters nevertheless must not pass 
' >M y unnoticed. Careless as they are, and hastily writ- 
they are among the most lively, spirited, and pointed 
cimens of epistolary writing in our language, and would 
ne suffice to indicate the possession of superior talent. 
The critical theories of Lord Byron were remarkably at 
variance with his practice. The most brilliant supporter 
of a new school of poetry, he was the professed admirer 
of a school that was superseded. The most powerful and 
original poet of the nineteenth century, he was a timid 
critic of the eighteenth. In theory he preferred polish 
to originality or vigour. He evidently thought Pope the 
first of our poets ; he defended the unities ; praised Shak- 
speare grudgingly ; saw little merit in Spencer ; preferred 
his own Hints from Horace to his Childe Harvltl I Pilgrim- 
ayt i and assigned his eminent contemporaries Coleridge 
and Wordsworth a place far inferior to that which public 
opinion has more justly accorded to them. 

The poetry of Lord Byron produced an immediate ef- 
fect unparalleled in our literary annals. Of this influence 
much may be attributed, not only to the real power of his 
poetry, but also to the impressive identification of its prin- 
cipal characteristics with that which, whether truly or 
falsely, the world cho&e to regard as the character of the 
author. He seemed to have unbosomed himself to the 
public, and admitted them to view the full intensity of 
feelings which had never before been poured forth with 
such eloquent directness. His poems were as talcs of 
the confessional, portraitures of real (Mission, not tamely 
feigned, but fresh and glowing from the breast of the 
writer. The emotions which he excelled in displaying 
were those of the most stormy character, — hate, scorn, 
rage, despair, indomitable pride, und he dark spirit of mis- 
anthropy. It was a narrow circle, but in that he stood 
without a rival. 

His descriptive powers were eminently great. His 
works abound in splendid examples; among which the 
Venetian night-scene from Liouis balcony, Terni, the 
Coliseum viewed by moonlight, and the shipwreck in 
Don Juan, will probably rise foremost in the memories of 
In description he was never too 



individual 



He selected happily, and sketched freely, rapidly, and 
boldly. He seized the most salient images, and brought ' 
them directly and forcibly to the eye at once. There was, 
however, in his descriptive talent, the same absence of 
versatility and variety which characterized other depart- 
ments of his genius. His writings do not reflect nature 
in all its infinite change of climate, scenery, and season. 
He pnrtrnx ed with surpassing truth and force only such 
objects as were adapted to the sombre colouring of hit 
pencil. 1 lie mountain, the cataract, the glacier, the ruin, — 
objects inspiring awe and melancholy, — seemed more con- 
genial to his poetical disposition than those which led to 
joy or gratitude. 

His genius was not dramatic; vigorously as he por- 
trayed emotions, he was not successful in drawing cha- 
racters ; he was not master of variety ; all his most pro- 
personages are strictly resolvable into one. There 
iversities, but they were diversities of age, clime, 
not of character. They wi 
ave appeared in the same 

and the serious moods belonged alike to that one being ; 
but there was a bitter recklessness in the mirth of his 
lively personages, which seems only the temporary re- 
laxation of that proud misanthropic gloom that is 
bited in his serious heroes ; and each might easily be 
the other. It may also be objected to many of his per- 
sonages, that, if tried by the standard of nature, they 
were essentially false. They were sublime monstrosities ; — 
strange combinations of virtue and vice, such as had never 
really existed. In his representations of corsairs and re- 
negades, ho exaggerates the good feelings which may, by 
a faint possibility, belong to such characters, and sup- 
presses the brutality and faithlessness which would more 
probably be found in them, and from which it is not pos- 
sible that they should have been wholly exempt. Hia 
plan was highly conducive to poetical effect ; but its in- 
correctness must not be overlooked in an estimate of his 
delineation of human character. In his tragedies there is 
much vigour ; but their finest passages are either solilo- 
quies or descriptions, antl their highest beauties are sel- 
dom strictly of a dramatic nature- Many of his dialogues 
are scarcely more than interrupted soliloquies ; many of 
his arguments such as one mind would hold with itself. 
In fact, in his characters, there was seldom that degree of 
variety and contrast which is requisite for dramatic effect. 
The opposition was rather that of situation than of senti- 
ment ; and we feel that the interlocutors, if transposed, 
might still have uttered the same things. 

It is to be deplored that scarcely any moral good is 
derivable from the splendid poetry of Lord Byron. The 
tendency of his works is to shake our confidence in virtue, 
and to diminish our abhorrence of vice ; — to palliate crime, 
and to unsettle our notions of right and wrong. Even 
many of the virtuous sentiments which occur in his writ- 
ings are assigned to characters so worthless, or placed in 
such close juxtaposition with vicious sentiments, as to 
induce b belief that there exists no real definable bound- 
ary ; and it may perhaps be said with truth, that it would 
have been better for the cause of morality, if even those 
virtuous sentiments had been omitted. Our sympathy is 
frequently solicited in the behalf of crime. Alp, Conrad, 
Juan, Perisina, Hugo, Lara, and Manfred, may be cited 
a» examples. They 
the powerful i* 
the first muni 
the Satan of Milton, 

the compassionate friend of mankind. Resistance to the 
the Creator is represented as dignified i 
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They are all interesting and vicious. In 
drama' of Vain, the heroes are Lucifer and 
lerer; and the former is depicted, not like 
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tcmptible. It is implied that it was unmerciful to have 
created us such as wc are, aiul that wc owe the Supreme 
Being neither gratitude nor duty. Such sentiments are 
dearly deducible from this drama. Whether they were 
of Lord Byron is not certain ; but he must be held 
accountable for their promulgation. (v. y.) 

Byiios's Island, in the Pacific Ocean, discovered by 
Commodore Byron in the year 1765. It is ubout twelve 
miles in length, and is low, flat, and full of woods, in which 
the cocoa tree is predominant. It is inhabited by savages. 
Long. 173. 16. E. Lat. 1. 18. S. 

BYSSI'S, or Bysslm, a fine thready matter produced 
in India, Egypt, and the vicinity of Elis in Achaia, of which 
the richest apparel was anciently made, especially that 
worn by the priests, both Jewish and Egyptian. Some in- 
terpreters render the Greek which occurs both in 
the Old and New Testament, by Jine linen. But other ver- 
sions, as Calvin's, and the Spanish one printed at V enice in 
1556, explain the word by tilk ; and yet byssus must have 
been different from our silk, as appears from a multitude 
of ancient writers, and particularly from Julius Pollux. M. 
Simon, who renders the word by fine linen, adds a note to 
explain it, bearing " that there was a line kind of linen very 
dear, which the great lords alone wore in this country as 
well as in Egypt ;" an account which agrees perfectly well 
with that given by Hcsychius, as well as with the observa- 
tion of Bochart, that the byssus was a finer kind of linen, 
which was frequently dyed of a purple colour. Some au- 
thors will have the byssus to be the same with our cotton ; 
others take it for the linum ashestinum ; and a third class 
conceive it to have been the lock or bunch of silky hair 
found adhering to the pinna marina, by which the latter 
fastens itself to neighbouring bodies. Authors usually 
distinguish two sorts of byssus ; that of Llis, and that of 
.lud.T.i. which was the finest. Of this latter the priestly or- 
naments were made. Bonfrcrius remarks, that there must 
have been two sorts of byssus, one finer than ordinary, by 
reason there are two Hebrew words used in Scripture to 
denote byssus ; one of which is always used in speaking of 
the habit of the priests, and the other in alluding to that 
of the Levites. 

BYZANTIUM, an ancient city of 
the Bosphorus. It was founded, according to 
about the thirtieth Olympiad, when Tullus 
reigned in Home. But. according to Diodorus Siculus, 
the foundations of this metropolis were laid in the time 
of the Argonaut*, by one Bysas, who then 
neighbouring country, and from whom the city wa 
lii/mrttium. This Bysas, according to Eustathius, 
in Thrace a little before the Argonauts came into those 
seas, and settled there with a colony of Megarenses. But 
Velleius Paterculus ascribes the founding of Byzantium 
to the Milesians, while Ammianus MarceTlinus attributes 
it to the inhabitants of Attica. Some ancient medals of 
Byzantium, however, bear the name and head of Bysas, 
with the prow of a ship on the obverse. The year after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, Byzantium was 
reduced into the form of a Koman province. In A. d. 103 
the city took part with Niger against Scverus, and was 
strongly garrisoned by Niger, as being a place of the ut- 
most importance. But it was soon afterwards invested by 
Severus ; and as he was universally hated on account of 
his cruelty, the inhabitants defended themselves with the 
greatest resolution. Having been supplied with a great 
number of warlike machines, most of them invented and 
built by Periscus, a native of N iota, and the greatest en- 
gineer of his age, they for a long time baffled all the at- 
tempts of the assailants, killed great numbers of them, 
crushed such as approached the walls with large stones ; 
and when stones began to fail, " 
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of their gods and heroes as missiles against the enemy. But 
at last they were obliged to submit, through famine, after l 
having been reduced to the necessity ot devouring one 
another. The conqueror put all the magistrates and sol- 
diers to the sword ; but he spared the engineer Periscus. 
Before this siege Byzantium was the greatest, wealthiest, 
and most populous city of Thrace. It was surrounded by 
walls of an extraordinary height and breadth, defended 
by a great number of towers, seven of which were built 
willi such art that the least noise heard in one of them was 
immediately conveyed to all the rest. Severus, however, 
no sooner became master of the place, than he command- 
ed it to be laid in ashes. The inhabitants were stripped 
of all their effects, mid publicly sold as slaves, whilst the 
walls were levelled with the ground. But from the chro- 
nicle of Alexandria we learn, that soon after this terrible 
cutastrophe Scverus himself caused a great part of the 
city to be rebuilt, calling it Antuniu, after his son Cara- 
cal La, who assumed the surname of Antoninus. In a. v. 
262, the tyrant Galienus wreaked his fury on the inha- 
bitants of Byzantium. He intended to besiege it, but on 
his arrival despaired of being able to make himself master 
of so strong a place, lie was, however, admitted next day 
into the city ; and, without any regard to the terms agreed 
on, he caused the soldiers and all the inhabitants to be put 
to the sword. Trebellius Pollio says, that not a single per- 
son was left alive. W hat reason there was for such an 
extraordinary massacre we are nowhere informed. In the 
wars between the Emperors Licinius and Maximin the city 
of Byzantium was obliged to submit to the latter, but it 
was soon afterwards recovered by Licinius. In the year 
$23, it was taken from Licinius by Constantino tile Great, 
who in H30 enlarged and beautified it, with a design to 
moke it the second, if not the first city in the Roman 
empire. He began with extending the walls of the an- 
cient city from sea to sea; and whilst some of the work- 
men were busied in rearing these defences, others were 
employed in raising within them a great number of state- 
ly buildings, amongst which was a palace nowise inferior 
in extent and magnificence to that of Home. He built a 
capital and an amphitheatre, and constructed a circus 
maximus, several forums, porticoes, and public baths. He 
divided the whole city into fourteen regions or wards, and 
granted the inhabitants many privileges and immunities. 
By these means Byzantium became one of the most nou- 
lous cities of the empire. Vast numbers 
of people flocked thither from Pontus, Thrace, and Asia, 
by a law enacted a. d. 330, had decreed 
who had lands in those countries should 
be at liberty to dispose of them, or even to leave them 
to his proper heir at his death, unless such heir had u 
house in the new city. But however desirous the empe- 
ror might be that his city should be filled with |ieople> 
he did not care that it should be inhabited by any but 
Christians. He there lure caused the idols to be pulled 
down, and the temples to be consecrated to the true God. 
Besides, he built an incredible number of churches, and 
caused crosses to be erected in all the squares and public 
places. When most of the buildings were finished, he caus- 
ed the city to be solemnly dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
according to Cedrenus, but according to Eusebius, to the 
God of Martyrs. At the same time Byzantium was de- 
clared equal in rank to Home ; and similar rights, immu- 
nities, and privileges were granted to its inhabitants, with 
those enjoyed by the metropolis. Constantino establish- 
ed a senate and other magistrates, with power and au- 
thority equal to those of old Home; and he took up his 
residence in the new city, changing its name to Constan- 
tinople. 

BZO VIUS, Abraham, one of the moat celebrated wri- 
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ters in the seventeenth century, in as far aa respects the had on apartment assigned him in the Vatican. He me- Cabxllaria 

number of pieces composed by hitu. His chief work is rited that reception, for he has imitated Baronius to ad- II 

the continuation of Baronius's Anxalt. He was a native miration, in his design of making all tilings conspire to 

of Poland, and a Dominican friar. Upon his arrival at enhance the power and glory of the papal ace. He <" 

Rome he was received with open arms by the Pope, and in 1030, aged seventy. 



c. 



CTHE third letter, and second consonant, of the 
> alphabet, is pronounced like h before the vowels a, 
a, and u, and like * before c, i, and y. C is formed, ac- 
cording to Scnliger, from the x of the Greeks, by retrench- 
ing the stem or upright line ; though others derive it from 
the 3 of the Hebrews, which has in effect the same form ; 
only, that as the Hebrews read towards the left, and the 
Latins and other western nations toward* the right, each 
turned the letter their own way. However, the C not 
being the same as to sound with the Hebrew capk, :, and 
it being certain that the Romans did not borrow their let- 
ters immediately from the Hebrews or other orientals, but 
from the Greeks, the derivation from the Greek * is upon 
the whole the more probable. Indeed Montfauron, in his 
Palaographin, gives some forms of the Greek x which 
approuch very near to that of our C ; and Suidas calls the 
C the Roman kappa. Before the first Punic war C held 
the place which is n 
the Duilian Column, 



of Charles II. composed of five persons, Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, the first letters 
of whose names, in this order, furnished the appellation 
by which they were distinguished. 

CABALLARIA. in middle-age writers, lands held by 
the tenure of furnishing a horseman with suitable cqui- 
page during wnr, or when the lord had occasion for him. 

CABALLEROS, or Cavallerok, are Spanish wools, 
of which there is u pretty considerable trade at Bayonnc 
in France, and other places. 

CABALL1XE denotes something belonging to horse*. 
Thus eaballine aloes is so called, from its being chiefly 
used for purging horses ; and common brimstone is called 
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occupied by G, as 



The second sound of C resembles that of the Greek 3; 
and many instances occur of ancient inscriptions, in which 
2 has the same form with our C. Grammarians arc pretty 
generally agreed that the Romans pronounced their & 
like our C, and their C like our K. Mabillon informs us 
that Charles the (treat was the first who wrote his name 
with a C ; whereas all his predecessors of the same name 
wrote it with a K ; and the same difference is observable 
in their coins. A* an abbreviature, C stands for Cuius, 
Carolus, Ca-snr, condemno, 4c., and CC represent contu- 
lilius. As a numeral, C signifies 100, CC iiOO, and so on. 
C, in Music, placed alter the cleff, intimates that the mu- 
sic is in common time, which is cither quick or slow as it 
is joined with allegro or adagio; but if alone, it is usually 
adagio. If the C be crossed or turned, the first requires 
the air to be played quick, and the last very quick. 

CAABA, or Caabaii, properly signifies a square stone 
building, but it is particularly applied by the Mahommc- 
dans to the temple at Mecca, built, as they pretend, by 
Abraham and his son Ishmael. This temple enjoys the 
privilege of an asylum for all sorts of criminals ; but it is 
most remarkable for the pilgrimages made to it by the 
devout Moslemins, who pay it so great a veneration that 
they account a single sight of its sacred walls, without any 
particular act of devotion, as meritorious in the sight of 
God, aa the most careful discharge of one's duly, for the 
space of a whole year, in any other temple. 

CAANA, or Kaava, a town in Upper Egypt, seated 
on the eastern bank of the river Nile, whence corn and 
pulse arc carried for the supply of Mecca in Arabia. Here 
are several monuments of antiquity yet remaining, adorn- 
ed with hieroglyphics. I-ong. 32. 23. E. I.at. 2*. SO. N. 

CAB, a Hebrew dry measure, being the sixth part of a 
seah or satum, and the eighteenth part of an ephah. A 
cab contained 2£ pints of our old corn measure. 

CABAL, a name aptly given to the infamous ministry 
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ABA N IS, Pet eh John George, a 
writer and physician at I'aris, was born at Conac in 1757. 
His father. John Baptistc Cabanis, was a lawyer of emi- 
nence, and chief magistrate of a district in the Lower Li- 
fer aff- mou*in, highly respected I 
indexible integrity, and i 
country for the many improvements 1 
agriculture and (arming. He brought the culture of the 
vine to great perfection in his province, and introduced a 
mixed breed of sheep, by crossing the Spanish with those 
of Limousin and Berri." France is more particularly in- 
debted to him, however, for the successful methods he 
discovered of grafting fruit trees, and also for contributing 
to render more general the use of the potato in the south- 
ern provinces. He was exceedingly anxious that his son, 
the subject of the present article, and » ho had given early 
indications of talent, should have the advantage of a learn- 
ed education; and he accordingly placed him, when only 
) ears old, under the tuition of a neighbouring priest, 
remarked that, even at this early uge, he nad ac- 
habits of steadiness and perseverance, from which, 
proper direction, the best results might be expect- 
ed. At the age of ten he entered the college of Brive, 
where the severity of discipline to which he w as subject- 
ed had an injurious effect upon his temper, and fostered 
that habitual impatience of restraint which formed part 
of his character, and which afterwards so frequeutly ope- 
rated to interrupt his progress. When raised to the second 
class, he was fortunate in meeting with a master whose 
kind treatment soon softened a disposition which harsh- 
ness only had rendered stubborn and intractable. He was 
not only reconciled to study, but applied to it with the ut- 
most diligence, and became passionately fond of the great 
models of poetry and eloquence which were put into his 
hands. At a later period, being again exposed to the ri- 
gorous control of one of the heads of the college, his spirit 
was once more roused ; he came to the determination of 
provoking the anger of his master, and even suffered him- 
self to be accused of a fault of which he was innocent, in 
the hope that he might get expelled. Persisting in this 
extraordinary mode of conduct, he soon accomplished his 
object, and was sent back to his father. But far from cn- 
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joying any relaxation 
1 found himself under u 



the paternal roof, he now 
still more rigorous and 
than that from which he had managed to 
Indignant at the yoke imposed upon him, he re- 
lapsed into bis habits of obstinacy, and would do nothing. 
After a year had thus passed in sultcnncss, his father be- 
come sensible that other measures than those of severity 
must be tried, and adopted the bold expedient of taking 
him to Paris, and leaving him there, at the age of fourteen, 
without any restraint on his actions, or even commission- 
ing any one to superintend his conduct. The experiment 
was hazardous in the extreme, but it was attended with 
complete success. Young CahanU no sooner felt himself 
at full liberty to do as he pleased, than his love of litera- 
ture revived, and he engaged with ardour in the pursuit. 
He had formerly paid no attention to the lectures of his 
professors j but he now, of his own accord, resumed those 
branches of his education in which he had remained de- 
ficient, and prosecuted them with the same perseverance 
which marked his character throughout. He devoted 
himself entirely to the cultivation of his mind, and asso- 
ciated only with a few chosen companions of his own age, 
who had a congenial taste for literature, and an equal de- 
sire of improvement. 

Thus constantly occupied, two years passed away with 
a rapidity which astonished him, when he received a let- 
ter from his father, offering him the place of secretary to 
a Polish nobleman of high rank. He had now to choose 
between accepting a situation, which, although it would 
totally interrupt his present pursuits, might give him the 
power of resuming them at some future period, or return- 
ing to his family, where he felt that all his exertions must 
be paralysed, and his hopes blighted by neglect. He em- 
braced, therefore, without hesitation, the offer made to 
him, and, though only sixteen, committed himself into the 
hands of strangers, in a distant country, which was repre- 
sented to him as in a state of barbarism. This was in 
1773, the year during which that diet was sitting which 
was to deliberate upon giving its sanction to the first par- 
tition of Poland. The corrupt intrigues and compulsory 
measures which were practised on that occasion gave him 
an insight into the affairs of the world peculiarly revolting 
to a youthful and generous mind, and inspired him with a 
contempt for mankind, and a degree of misanthropic gloom, 
which are generally the fruits of a later experience of hu- 
man depravity. He returned to Paris two years after- 
"s, when Turgot, the friend of his father, was minister 
l\ On being presented to this statesman, he was 
with kindness, and would soon have been placed 
perfectly conformable to his tastes and wish- 
es, had not a court intrigue produced the sudden downfal 
of the 



Thus, the only fruits which he had gathered from his 
travels were the knowledge of the German language, and 
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a premature acquaintance with the world. He now felt 
the necessity of making up for the time he had lost, and 
again applied to his studies with his former ardour. His 
father, feeling it incumbent upon him to second his efforts, 
secured to him the means of subsistence for two or three 
years longer, which was all that Cabanis desired. He 
had contracted a friendship with the poet itoucher, who 
possessed some celebrity. This connection rekindled his 
taste for poetry ; and the French Academy having pro- 
posed as a prize subject the translation of a passage in the 
Iliad, he not only ventured to appear as competitor, but 
set about translating the entire poem. The two specimens 
which he sent to the Academy did not obtain any public 
notice, but they were judged of favourably by several 
of taste; and some other 
to 
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with general approbation. He received the i 
of those critics who were the dispensers of literary I 
in Paris, and was introduced at once into a large circle of 
acquaintance, where he was everywhere greeted with ac- 
clamation. He was soon, however, sensible of the empti- 
ness of these applauses ; and, dissatisfied with successes 
that offered no prospect of solid advantage, be sunk into a 
state of melancholy, which, together with his excessive 
application to study, began visibly to prey upon his con- 
stitution. His father now urged him to choose a useful 
profession, and he at length decided for that of medicine, 
which, embracing such various objects of study, present- 
ed an ample field for the exertions of his uctivc mind, 
while it necessitated that degree of bodily exercise which 
had become so necessary for the preservation of his health. 
Dubreuil, whose counsels had had nfucli influence with 
him in forming this determination, offered to be his guide 
in the new and arduous career which he was commencing. 
Cabanis continued for six years the pupil of this able mas- 
ter, following his steps both in his hospital and private 
practice, and conducting his studies conformably to his 
instructions. In 1789 he published Oiterrationi sur la 
Ilopitaux, a work which procured him the appointment 
of administrator of hospitals at Paris. 

His state of health, in the midst of his laborious pro- 
fessional exertions, requiring occasional relaxation in the 
country, he fixed upon Auteuil, in the immediate vicinity 
of Pans, as his place of residence. It was there that he 
became acquainted with the widow of Helvetius, and ever 
after cherished for that excellent woman the affection of 
a son, as she, on her part, fulfilled towards him the duties 
of the kindest mother. He spent all his leisure hours in 
her society, and profited by the opportunity her house 
afforded him of cultivating the acquaintance of the most 
distinguished literary men of that period. He continu- 
ed his intercourse with Turgot ; was on terms of intimacy 
with Condillac, Thomas, and D'Alcmbert; and acquired 
the friendship of Holbach, Franklin, and Jefferson. Dur- 
ing the last visit which Voltaire made to Paris, Cabanis 
was presented to him by Turgot, and read to him part 
of his translation of the Iliad, which that acute critic, 
though old, infirm, and futigued with his journey, listened 
to with great interest, and bestowed much commendation 
on the talents of the author. Cabanis had now, however, 
long ceased to occupy himself with that work ; and, fully 
engaged with the studies and duties of his profession, bad 
renounced the cultivation of letters. He even bade h 
formal adieu to poetry in bis Si i ment .fun Meilecin, which 
appeared in 1789, and is a free imitation of the Greek of 
Hippocrates, but is more remarkable as exhibiting the au- 
thor in the light of a zealous friend to liberty. Political 
now, indeed, beginning to engross the ge- 
; and the muses were deserted amidst the 
of parties, the dill of arms, and the various 
d passions which were called into play during 
this eventful period. Cabanis espoused with enthusiasm 
the cause of the revolution, to which he was attached from 
principle, and of which the opening prospects were so con- 
genial to his active and ardent mind. But, however he 
may have shared in the intoxication which seized its early 
partisans, it is certain that he had no participation in the 
criminal excesses which followed, and which have left so 
indelible a stain upon the history of those times. 

During the two last years of Mirabeau's life he was in- 
timately connected with that extraordinary man, who had 
the singular art of pressing into his service the pens of all 
his literary friends, whom lie engaged to furnish him with 
their ideas, in writing, on the political topics of the day, 
that he might afterwards combine them as he chose, and 
aahisi 
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1 association of labourers, and contributed the 
Trarail tur T Education Puldir/ue ; a tract which was found 
among the papers of Mirabeau at his death, and was edited 
by the real author soon afterwards in 1791. During the ill- 
ness which terminated his life, Mirabeau confided himself 
entirely to the professional skill of Cabanis ; and, though 
repeatedly and strongly urged, as his danger increased, to 
have further medical assistance, constantly refused to have 
recourse to any other advice. Of the progress of the ma- 
lady, and the circumstances attending the death of Mira- 
beau, Cabanis has drawn up a very detailed narrative, 
which, whatever proof it may afford of the warmth of his 
friendship for his patient, is nut calculated to impress us 
with any high idea of his skill in the treatment of an acute 
inflammatory disease. 

Condnrcet was another distinguished character with 
whom Cuban is was on terms of intimacy. The calamitous 
events of the revolution, niul the relentless persecution 
which the former wag suffering from the party which had 
gained the ascendency, tended only to unite them still 
more closely in the ties of friendship : and Cabanis exert- 
ed every means in his power to avert his impending fate. 
But all nis efforts were unavailing; and he had only the 
melancholy consolation of preserving the last writings of 
his unfortunate friend, and of collecting his dying wishes 
relative to his wife and children. Soon after this event he 
married Charlotte Grouchy, si«tcr to Madame Condorcet 
and to General Grouchy, ■ union which was a great source 
of happiness to him during the remainder of his life. 

After the subversion of the government of the terrorists, 
Cabanis, on the establishment of central schools, wus named 
professor of Hggie'ne, in the medical schools of the metro- 
polis. He was chosen member of the National Institute 
the next year, and on the following was appointed clinical 
professor. He was afterwards member of the Council of 
Five Hundred, and then of the Conservative .Senate. The 
dissolution of the Directory was the result of a motion 
which he mude to that effect. Hut his political career 
was not of long continuance. He was profoundly affect- 
ed at the turn which the affairs of his country were taking, 
so unfavourable to the cause of liberty, and' so dispiriting 
to the friends of humanity ; and the latter years of his lift- 
were, in consequence, deeply tinctured with melancholy. 
A foe to tyranny in every shape, he was decidedly hostile 
to the policy of Bonaparte, and had constantly rejected all 
his solicitations to accent of a place under his government. 

For some years before his death, his health became 
gradually more impaired, in consequence of the exertions 
and anxieties he had undergone ; and, in the spring of 
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Besides the tracts already mentioned, he was author of 
several other works. The only one among them which is * 
purely of a literary nature is the Melanges de Literature 
Al/cmande, oil Choix de Traductions de I Allcmande, Ac. 
Paris, 8vo, 1797. It is dedicated to Madame Helvetius, 
and consists of translations of different works of Meisner, 
of a drama ut Goethe's entitled Stella, of Gray's Elegy on 
a Country Church Yard, and of the Idyl of Bion on the 
death of Adonis. His work Du Degre de Certitude de la 
Miihfiite appeared in the same year ; and a second edition 
was published in 1803, containing a republication of his 
Observations sue Us llopitaux, and his Journal de la Ma- 
tadie it de la Mini de Mirabeau /" ami ; together with a 
short tract on the punishment of the guillotine, in which 
he combats the opinion of Soemmering, (Elsuer, and Sue, 
that sensibility remains fur some time after decapitation. 
This tract had already uppcared in the Magazin Encydo- 
petlique, and in the lirst volume of the Mcmoirtt fie la So- 
ciele" Mediralc if Emulation. This new edition also con- 
tains his Rapport fait au Consul des Cinq-cents tur T Or- 
ganisation den Ecolcs de Mcdccine ; and a long dissertation 
entitled Qutl'/ues Principts d auclipies \'nes tur let Se- 
eours I'idiliffues. In 1799 he published (Jnelutus Consi- 
derations tur f Organisation sociale en general, tt partiru- 
lierement sur la nouvellc Constitution, I'.'mo. His prin- 
ci|>al work, however, is that entitled Det Rapports du 
Physique el du Minnie de T Homme, 1803, in two volumes 

the first six of which 



1807, he had a slight apoplectic attack, from which he 
soon recovered. He, however, took the warning that was 
thus given him, and retired from the laborious duties of 
his profession, spending the greatest part of his time at the 
chateau of his father-in-law at Median, ubout thirty miles 
from Paris. Here he again solaced himself with reading 
his favourite poets, and even had it in contemplation to 
resume his translation of the Iliad, which had been the 
first effort of his youthful muse. The rest of his time was 
devoted to kindness and beneficence, especially towards 
the poor, who flocked from all parts to consult him on 
their complaints. Increasing infirmity now made him sen- 
sible that his life was drawing near to a close ; and he was 
fond of conversing on the subject of his approaching end, 
an event which he always contemplated with perfect sere- 
nity of mind. A more complete attack of his disorder at 

Sth carried him off on the 5th of May I Sum. when he 
attained his fifty-second year. He left a widow and 
a daughter to lament the loss of one who united to the 
ornaments of a highly cultivated mind the greatest sensi- 
bility and benevolence of " 



Bvn ; consisting of twelve essays, the 
had been presented to tho National 
inserted in the first two volumes of their Memoirs, in the 
class of moral and political sciences. This work was re- 
printed in the following year, with the addition of a copious 
analytical table of its contents by M. Destutt-Tracy, and 
alphabetical indexes by M. Sue. His Coup dCEil sur tes 
Revolutions ct lei Reformetde la Mcdccine came out in 1 803. 
Of this work we possess an excellent English translation, 
with notes by Dr Henderson. His only practical work on 
medicine is the Observations tur tes Affections Catarrka/es 
en i/encral. rt particulicrement svrcelles con nues sous le nam 
dr Rhymes de Cerrtau, et Rhiunesde Poitrinc, 8vo, 1 807. He 
wrote many interesting articles in the Magazin Encyclo- 
pedique. Several of his speeches to the legislative assem- 
bly are given at full length in the Moniteur. (v.) 
CABBAGE. See HonriciaTUMii. 
CABBALA, according to the Hebrew style, has a very 
distinct signification from that in which we understand 1't 
in our language. The Hebrew cabbala signifies tradition ; 
and the rabbin, who arc called cabbolisU, study principally 
the combination of |>artieular words, letters, and numbers, 
by which means they pretend to discover what is to come, 
and to see clearly into the sense of many difficult passages 
of Scripture. There arc no sure principles of this know- 
ledge, which in fact depends upon some particular tradi 
tions of the ancients ; for which reason it is termed cab- 
bala. The cabbalists have abundance of names which they 
cull sacred, and not only make use of in invoking spirits, 
but imagine that they derive great light from them. They 
tell us that the secrets of the cabbala were discovered to 
Moses on Mount Sinai ; and tliat these have been deliver- 
ed down to them from father to son without interruption, 
and without any use of letters; for to write them down 
is w hat they are by no means permitted to do. This is 
likewise termed the oral law, because it passed from father 
to son, in order to distinguish it from the written law. 
There is another cabbala, called artificial, which consists 
in searching for abstruse and mysterious significations of 
a word in Scripture, from which are borrowed certain ex- 
planations, by combining the letters which compose it. 
This cabbala is divided into three kinds, the gematric, the 
and the themora or themura. The first, or ge- 
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raatric, consists in taking the letters of a Hebrew word 
for ciphers or arithmetical numbers, and explaining every 
word hy the arithmetical value of the letters of which it 
is composed ; the second, called nouricon, consists in tak- 
ing every particular letter of a word for an entire diction ; 
and the third, called theraura, or change, consists in mak- 
ing different transpositions or changes of letters, placing 
one for the other, or one before the other. Among the 
Christians, likewise, a certain sort of magic is, by mistake, 
called cabbala, and consists in using improperly certain 
passages of Scripture for magical operations, or in forming 
magical Characters or figures with stars and talismans. 
Some visionaries among the Jews believe that Jesus 
Christ wrought his miracles by virtue of the ridiculous 
mysteries of the cabbala. 

CABBALISTS, the Jewish doctors who profess the 
study of the cabbala. In the opinion of these men, there 
is not a word, letter, nor accent in the law, without some 
mystery in it. The Jews are divided into two general 
sects; the Karaites, who refuse to receive either tradi- 
tion or the Talmud, or any thing but the pure texts of 
Scripture ; and the Kabbinists, or Talmudists, who besides 
this receive the traditions of the ancients, and follow the 
Talmud.' The latter are again divided into two other 
sects ; pure rabbinists, who explain the Scripture in its na- 
tural sense, by grammar, history, and tradition ; and cab- 
balists, who, to discover hidden and mystical senses, which 
they suppose God to have couched therein, make use of 
the cabbala and the mystical methods above mentioned. 

CABECA.or Caress, a name given to the finest silks in 
the East Indies, while those from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
inferior to them arc called barina. The Indian workmen 
endeavour to pass them off one with the other ; for which 
reason the more experienced European merchants take 
care to open the bales, and to examine all the skaines one 
after another. The Dutch distinguish two sorts of cabc- 
i-as, namely, the moor cabeca and the common cabeca. 

C ABELLO, or Cavbllo Porto, a sea-port of Venezu- 
ela, in South America, with an excellent harbour and bay. 
It is situated a league to the west of the harbour of Bon- 
burata, and has become the centre of the commerce and 
navigation of the province of Venezuela. The bay is ex- 
ceedingly commodious, safe, and well defended from the 
prevailing winds. The trade of Cabcllo is considerable, 
and principally carried on with the ports of the same con- 
tinent and with the neighbouring colonies ; but only a few 
vessels are employed in that trade with the mother coun- 
try. Population 8000. Long. 10. 20. E. LaU 34. N. 

CABENDA, a great emporium on the western coast of 
Africa, situated a little to the north of the river Zaire, in 
the district of Cacongo. From the remarkable beauty and 
fertility of its situation, it has been called the Paradise of 
the coast The bay is very commodious for trade, wood- 
ing, and watering. Long. 12. SO. E. Lat. 5. 40. S. 

CABEZA DE BUEY, a town in the Spanish province 
of Estremadura, with 3500 souls. There is carried on 
here a cloth manufactory, which employs 1G66 workmen. 

CABEZZO. See Angola. 

CABIDOS, or Cavidos, a long measure used at Goa, 
and other places of the East Indies belonging to the Por- 
tuguese, to measure stuffs, linens, and the like, and equal 
to four-sevenths of the Paris ell. 

CABIN, a room or apartment in a ship, where any of the 
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Cabot. 



officers usually reside. There are many of these in a large 
ship, the principal of which is designed for the captain or 



r. The apartments where the inferior officers or 
sailors sleep and mess arc usually called berths. 



CABINET, the most retired place in the finest part of CaUnt 
a building, set apart for writing, studying, or preserving 
any thing that is precious. 

Cabinet also denotes a piece of joiner's work 
being a kind of press or chest, with several doors and draw- 
ers. There are common cabinets of oak or of chestnut var- 
nished, cabinets of China and Japan, cabinets of inlaid 
work, and cabinets of ebony, or other precious woods. 

Cabinet is also used in speaking of the more select and 
secret councils of princes. Thus, we say the secrets, the 
intrigues of the cabinet. To uvoid the inconveniences of 
a numerous council, the policy of Italy and the practice 
of frame first introduced cabinet councils. 

Cabin et-M akin cj. See Joinery. 

C AB1K1, a term in the theology of the ancient Pagans, 
signifying great and powerful god*, and being a name given 
to the gods of Samotnracia. They were also worshipped in 
other parts of Greece, as Lemnos and Thebes, where the 
Cabiria were celebrated in honour of them. These gods 
are said to have been in number four, namely, Axicros, 
Axiocersa, Axiocersus, and Casmilus. 

CABIRIA, festivals in honour of the Cabiri, celebrated 
in Thebes and Lemnos, but especially in Samothracia, an 
island consecrated to the Cabiri. All persons initiated in 
the mysteries of these gods were thought to be thereby 
secure against storms at sea, and all other dangers. The 
ceremony of initiation was performed hy placing the can- 
didate, crowned with olive branches, und girded about 
the loins with a purple riband, on a kind of throne, about 
which danced the priests and persona previously initiated. 

CABLE, ■ thick, large, strong rope, commonly of hemp, 
which serves to keep a ship at anchor. 

Cable is also applied to ropes which are used to raise 
heavy loads by the help of cranes, pulleys, and other en- 
gines. The name cubit, is usually given to such as are 
at leust three inches in circumference; those which are 
less are only called rope*, of different names, according to 
their use. See Rope-makink. 

Sheet Anchor Cmt.tx is the greatest cable belonging to 
a ship. 

Stream C.iblk, a hawser or rope, used to moor the ship 
in a river or haven sheltered from the wind and sea. 

Cam.ks Ijengih, a measure of 120 fathoms, or of the 
usual length of the coble. 

CABOT, Sebastian, the celebrated navigator, and first 
discoverer of the American continent, was the *on of John 
Cabot, a Venetian merchant, resident iu England. Al- 
though the subject of much dispute for a long time, it is 
now placed beyond a doubt that England may confidently 
claim the honour of his birth. In an ancient collection of 
voyages and travels by Richard Eden, a learned writer and 
contemporary of Sebastian, the author, in a marginal note, 
says, " Sebastian Cabote tould me, that he was borne in 
Brystowe (Bristol), and that at iiii yeare ould he was cur- 
ried with his father to Venice, and so returned agayne into 
England with his father after certaync years, whereby 
he was thought to have been born in Venice."' (Ihwtelet 
of the New If WW, fol. 255.) It i ' 
turned, while still young (jtene I 
remained there till lie grew up to i 

From an unaccountable laxity in the scrutiny of writers, 
considerable misrepresentations relating to this extraor- 
dinary man have hitherto prevailed, and obtained general 
credence. These hypcthctic.il statements, so long main- 
tained, must now give place to facts, which the research 
of a modem writer has recently brought to light, and 
placed upon a basis of irrefragable veracity. 1 



appears that he re- 
), to England, and 



1 See s Memoir of Scbattian Cabot, with a Hcview of the llutory of Maritime Dieniery } illitilrttcd f>ii dvcuincst* Jrt m t\t flipNkj wtr Jirtt 
Bvo. London, 1831. 
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The brilliant discoveries of Columbus, toward* the close 
of the fourteenth century, awakened a spirit of enterprise 
throughout the enlightened nations of Europe; and Eng- 
land was not inattentive to movements, from which great 
and important advantages might result to her dominions. 
Her monarch, Henry VII., however avariciously inclined, 
evinced great readiness to facilitate and promote adven- 
ture in the novel career opened up to human ambition. 
The all-important and engrossing object was to discover a 
route to India : and an expedition in a north-westerly di- 
rection, ostensibly to reach what was called Catliay, or the 
Land of Spice, was speedily, after the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus, projected by Sebastian Cabot, and fitted out un- 
der the auspices of the English government. The first 
patent, which bears date the 5th of March 1496(Hymer, 
Fttdcrn, vol. xii. p. 595), was given to John Cabot, and his 
three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sauciu*, and authorizes 
them " to seek out, discover, and find whatsoever isles, 
countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen find infi- 
dels, whatsoever they be, and in what part of the world 
soever they be, which before this time have been unknown 
to all Christians." The patentees were further empowered 
to set up the rovnl banner, and occupy and possess all 
the " newly found" lands in the name of the king, who re- 
served a filth of the profits. It was also stipulated that 
the vessels should return to Bristol, and that the privilege 
of exclusive resort und traffic belonged to the patentees. 

Although the patent was conferred on John Cubot and 
his three sons, there can he no doubt, even if the father 
did accompany the expedition, that its success was entire- 
ly owing to the genius of Scb.istian. The inaccuracies 
which have arisen from the loose investigation and im- 
mature consideration of several ancient and modern writers, 
are now satisfactorily traced to certain perverted state- 
ments of Hakluyts ; and their exposition, which we one to 
the industry and acumen of the utithor of the Memoir al- 
luded to, is worthy of attentive examination. Suffice it 
here to remark, that from a singular misinterpretation of 
some documents, und the omission of others, John Cabot, 
who was not the discoverer, but ouly a part owner of 
an expedition to discover new lands, erroneously got the 
credit, not only of his son Sebastian's discovery of the 
American continent, but also of possessing powers of mind 
and scientific knowledge which were scarcely inferior to 
those possessed by Columbus himself. 

To Sebastian Caliot, therefore, belongs the undoubted 
glory of the first discovery of the terra Jirma of the West- 
ern World. The expedition, consisting of the ship com- 
manded by Sebastian, and three or four smaller vessels, 
sailed from llristol in the beginning of May 141)/ ; and an 
ancient Bristol manuscript records the fact, that, " in the 
year 1497, the 21th June, on St John's day, was New- 
foundland found, by Bristol men, in a ship called the Ma- 
thew." On the authority of Peter Martyr, we learn, that 
after quitting the north, where he reached latitude sixty- 
seven and a half, Cabot proceeded along the coast of the 
continent, to a latitude corresponding probably with that 
of the Straits of Gibraltar. Indeed he is said to huve gone 
so far southward, " ut Cubam Insulnm a la va longitudine 
graduum pene parem hahuerit." A failure or provisions 
at this point compelled him to desist from further pursuit, 
and the expedition returned to England. 

The second patent, which for the first time has hcen 
published in the Memoir referred to, is dated 3d Ecb- 
ruary 1498, and gives authority to " John Kabotto or 
his deputies," to t.ike at pleasure six English ships, and 
" them convey and ledc to the londe and isles of late 
found." Shortly after the date of this patent John Cubot 
died ; and it is said that his sons Lewis and Saucius went 
to settle in Italy. Sebusliun, however, did not abandon 
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an enterprise in which he had embarked ; and a second dabs*, 
voyage was zealously undertaken under his superintend- 
enee. A ship equipped at the king's expense, along with 
four small vessels, sidled from Bristol in the spring of the 
vcar 1498. It is curious, that although, both from the 
language of the patent, and the circumstance of three 
hundred men embarking, colonization seems to have been 
contemplated, the leading object of the voyage waa to ef- 
fect the discovery of a north-west passage. The result i* 
unfortunately wrapt in much obscurity. Gomara alone 
furnishes us with what may be a correct account. Ac- 
cording to this author, Cabot " directed his course by the 
trncte of islande, uppon the Cape of Labrador, at Iviii. de- 
grees ; aflirmyngc that, in the monethe of July, there was 
such could, and heapes of ise, that lie durst posse no fur- 
ther ; also, that the dayes were very longe, and in maner 
without nyght, and the nyghte* very clear. Certayne it is, 
thai at the Ix. degrees, the longest day is of xviiL houres. 
But consyderynge the coulde, and the straungenesa of the 
unknoweu lunde, he turned his course from thense to the 
west, fulowynge the coast of the lande of Baccalnoe unto 
the xr.xviii. degree*, from whense he returned to Eog- 
landc." (Eden s Decade*, foL 318.) 

The results of this second voyage were not sufficient- 
ly important to induce Henry to equip another expedi- 
tion. We have good authority for believing, however, that 
Cabot, in 1499, •• with no extraordinary preparations sett 
forth from Bristoll, and made greatc discoveries." (Seyer's 
Memoirs of Ihittol.) This is confirmed by the naviga- 
tor ilojcdu having, in his first voyage, found " certain 
Englishmen" in the neighbourhood of Caquibacoa. It is 
highly probable, from the unlikelihood of any other English 
seamen pursuing such a route, that these were Cabot 
and his companion*. But the narrative of Cabot's life for 
the fifteen years subsequent to the departure of hi* second 
expedition is meagre and unsatisfactory. One circum- 
stance deserves notice, that during that period Amerigo 
Vespucci, in company with llojedo, crossed the Atlantic 
for lUcJirst lime, whilst Sebastian was prosecuting his third 
voyage ; yet, a* the author of his memoir* says, " while 
the name of the one overspreads the new world, no bay, 
cape, or headland, recal* the memory of the other." 

After the death of Henry VII., upon the invitation of 
Eerdinand. Sebastian Cabot went to Spain ; and Vespucci, 
who held the office of pilot-major, having died, he was ap- 
pointed his succcsior. He was soon employed in a gene- 
ral revision of maps and charts ; and his public and private 
character endeared him to most of the learned and good 
men in Spain. He had, however, like Columbus, many ene- 
mies; and the death of Eerdinand put an end to an expe- 
dition then in contemplation. The ignoble commence- 
ment of the reign of Charles V. frustrated all further hopes 
of its prosecution : and Cabot in disgust returned to Eng- 
land, where, under Henry VIII. he got honourable em- 
ployment, and performed another wcstwardly voyage in 

successful. 

In 1518 we find our navigator in Spain, and again re- 
instated in the appointment of pilot-major. The dispute 
between Spain and Portugal in regard to their respective 
rights to the Moluccas having been decided at the con- 
gress of Badajos in 1524 in favour of Spain, a company 
was Conned at Seville to open a commercial intercourse 
with these islands; and Cabot, with the title of Captain- 
general, set sail, after many delays with a fleet in April 
UM. The squadron was ill assorted, and a mutiny broke 
out, the consequences of which diverted his course from the 
Molucca* to the mouth of the It io de la Plata, up which 
he penetrated about three hundred and fifty leagues. He 
erected a fort at St Salvador; and afterwards sailing up 
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fort*. He subsequently Lumgham 
was drawn into a sangui- leys, each 



fibra the Parana, he "built other two 
. II entered the Paraguay, where he was 

nar y contest with the nativeg. From the report then made 
by him to Charles V. it is probable, had he been supplied 
with means and ammunition, he would have made the con- 
quest of Peru, which Pizarro afterwards accomplished with 
his own private resource*. After tarrying in the hopes of 
receiving supplies, Cabot was forced to return to Sjwin, 
where he resumed his functions of pilot-major. 

He finally settled in England, where he appears to have 
exercised a general supervision over the maritime concerns 
of the country, and enjoyed a pension of two hundred und 
fiAy merk*. It was then that he disclosed to Edward VL 
his discovery of the phenomenon of the variation of the 
needle; — a discovery for which alone his name deserves 
to be immortalized, 'it was also at his instigation tliut the 
important expedition was undertaken which resulted in 
the opening of the trade with Russia; and in the charter 
of the company of merchant adventurers he was nomi- 
nated govcrnor'for life, as " the chiefest setter -forth" of 
•the enterprise. Cabot lived to a very advanced age, and 
died probably in London ; but neither the date of his death 
nor the place of his interment is properly authenticated. 

Sebastian Cabot may be justly reg-.irded as one of the 
most illustrious navigators the world has ever seen. His 
life exhibits one continued devotion to the mighty impul- 
ses of his genius. England owes him a debt of imperish- 
able gratitude. " He ended." says the author of the Me- 
moir which lias rescued so much of his life from obscurity, 
" he ended, as he had begun, his career in the service of his 
native country, infusing into her marine a spirit of lofty 
enterprise, a high moral tone, a system of mild but in- 
flexible discipline, of which the results were not long alter 
so conspicuously displayed. Finally, he is seen tu open 
new sources of commerce, of which the influence may be 
distinctly traced on her present greatness and prospe- 
rity." (z. 2.) 

CABIIA, a town of Central Africa, situated on the Ni- 
ger, and serving as a port to Timbuctoo, from which it is 
about twelve miles distant. It is represented as consist- 
ing of one long row of about 1200 houses along the river; 
the ground is wet and marshy. The people are entirely 
employed in trade. 

CABRERA, an inland belonging to Spain, in the Me- 
diterranean Sea, to the south of Majorca. There is a cas- 
tle, and a presidio to which delinquents are transported, 
and kept to hard labour, from the neighbouring ports of 
the peninsula. It is provided with excellent springs of 
water, and the harbour is of great capacity, and has good 
anchorage, with from fifteen to twenty fathoms of water, 
so that the largest ships of war can enter. The centre of 
the island is in long. 3. 31. 26. E. and hit. 39. 7. 30. N. 

CABL'L, or Caudui., a province of Afghanistan, which 
sometimes gives its name to the whole kingdom, with 
which its limits are frequently c 
to ex 
It is. 

Int. and is bounded on the north by Kuttore or CafTristan, 
on the east by Pcshawer or the Indus, on the south by 
Ghizni and Condahar, and on the west by Hazareh. The 
country is divided into two parts by a ridge of very high 
' which run from cast to west, and are covered 
- the greater part of the year, whilst the valleys 
ched with excessive heat ; the country contains, 
, hills of moderate height, and extensive plains and 
forests. But from the Indus to the city of Cabul there is 
a great scarcity of wood, and a want of fuel in the winter 
seaion for the poorer classes. Near Baramow is a sandy 
uninhabited valley, twenty miles in length ; the tract I; ' 
to the north of the dividing ridge of mountains is 



250 miles in length by 150 in average breadth. 
*d between the 33d and 35th degrees of north 



tis occupying 



to the south Bungishshat. There are val- Cabul 
" in its whole length by one or more i 
running through it. The valley of Caecanio. 
Cabul lies between the Hindoo Coosh Mountains on the s —v— ' 
north and the Soliman ridge on the south, and is in many 
places about twenty-five miles in breadth. Towards the 
caat the valley is occupied by hills of inferior elevation, 
that connect the mountainous ridges. West of these hills 
is the town of Jellalabad, and farther west the country 
still rises. The river Cabul runs through the centre of 
this province, which is principally occupied by | 
tribes, who constantly live in tents, migrating | 
with the seasons; during the summer months 
the mountains, and in winter returning to the valleys. 
These vagrant tribes attend little to agriculture, and it is 
in the vicinity of the towns only that the country is well 
cultivated. The chief towns are Cabul, Pcshawer, Ghizni, 
Jellalabad, &c A considerable trude is carried on by the 
inhabitants ot the towns. To Cabul resort merchants 
from the most distant countries. A number of horses arc 
brought here from Tartary, which are exported to Hindu- 
stan ; also furs and hides which are exchanged for the in- 
digo and other productions of Hindustan. To Candahar 
arc exported iron, leather, and lamp-oil, whence the returns 
arc made in the manufactures of Persia and Europe. 

Cabul, a very ancient city, and at present the capital 
of Afghanistan, surrounded by a brick wall about a mile 
and a half in circumference, with towers at the angles, 
and scarcely any ditch. It stands on the eastern side of 
two united hills of a semicircular form, in the midst of 
an extensive and fertile plain, well watered, and inter- 
spersed with walled villages. A stream runs through the 
town, and has a small bridge over it. Through the plain 
runs the Cabul river, over which, at the distance of four 
or five miles to the southward of the city, is a bridge of 
brick. The houses are built of rough stones and clay, and 
make but a mean appearance, l our spacious bazars were 
erected here in the centre of the city, by Ali Murdan 
Khan, a celebrated Persian nobleman, who for many years 
governed these western' provinces. These arc now occu- 
pied by the meanest order of mechanics, and the foun- 
tains with which they were supplied are choked up with 
filth. The citadel, called Bala-llissur, or Upper Fort, is 
situated on a rising ground in the eastern quarter of the 
city, and it contuins the pulaceand other public buildings. 
The climate, from the vicinity of the great central range 
of the Hindoo Coosh Mountains, covered with pcqietual 
snow, inclines to cold, and is liable also to sudden varia- 
tions. Cabul is a great resort of trade, and the great ba- 
zar is frequently crowded will) I'ulxck Tartars, and with 
Hindoos trom Pesliawer. This city is mentioned by the 



in the 



ith century as the resi- 




r of a Hindoo prince. It was for some time the ca- 
of the Emperor Baber, and in the year 1739 



who, after abandoning it to plunder, 
it, along with the province, to his Persian domi- 
On his death Ahmed Sliah Abdally took posses- 
sion of it, and in the year 1774 it was constituted the ca- 
pital of Afghanistan by his son Timour Shah. The travel- 
ling distance from Delhi is 839 miles, from Agra 976, from 
Lucknow 1118, and from Calcutta 18 Id miles. 

CABYNA, a small island in the Eastern Seas, about 
twenty-one miles in length by fifteen in breadth, lying 
due south of the eastern extremity of Celebes. Long. 
121. 53. E. Lat, 5. 18. S. 

CACAVONE, a town of Italy, in the Neapolitan pro- 
vince Molese, with 2247 inhabitants. • 

CACCAMO, a city in the iutendancy of Palermo, in 
the island of Sicily. It is situated on the i 
6420 inhabitants. 
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CACERES, a town of Spain, in the province of Eatre- 
nwdurau It is situated on the left bank of the Tagus, be- 
tween Alcantara and Truxillo, and principally known from 
giving its name to a particular kind of Merino wool, of a 
second or third rote fineness. It contains 8<KI0 inha- 
bitants, and has twenty-six tanneries, which employ sixty- 
two workmen, and complete 16,680 pieces ; it has also 
three potteries, seven rope-walks, and four dyeing houses. 

CACHALUNG, a name given by mineralogists to a 
peculiar variety of calcedony. It is commonly of a milk- 
white colour, and translucent, occurring imbedded in the 
trap rocks of Iceland and Faro, along with calcedony. It 
is met with also on the borders of the river Cuch in link- 
huria ; whence its designation. 

CACHAO, Kaciio, Keciio, or Backhikc, the capital 
of the kingdom of Tonquin, in Asia, situated on the west 
side of the river Songkoi, about eighty miles from the sea. 
It is of great extent, and has neither walls nor fortifications, 
being merely surrounded by a bamboo hedge. The prin- 
cipal streets are wide and airy, and for the most part are 
paved with bricks and small stones ; intermediate spaces 
being, however, left for the passage of elephants and other 
beasts of burden. The other streets are narrow and ill 
paved. Many of the houses are built with brick, though 
the larger proportion are constructed of mud and timber, 
and thatched with leaves, straw, or reeds, which exposes 
them to the danger of fires ; and they are not above one 
story in height. The magazines and warehouses belong- 
ing to foreigners are the only edifices built of brick : and 
these, though plain, yet, by reason of their height and more 
elegant structure, make a considerable show among the 
rows of wooden huts. The public edifices arc very spaci- 
ous, hut particularly the royal palace, which is several 
miles in circuit, and is surrounded by high walls. It con- 
tains many buildings within its precincts, which arc de- 
voted to different purposes, and embellished with a va- 
riety of carvings and gildings after the Indian manner, 
all finely varnished. In the outer court arc sumptuous 
stables for the king's horses and elephants. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to procure access to the inner courts dur- 
ing the residence of the sovereigns of Tonquin, who have 
for some years past transferred their abode to a city in 
Cochin China. Besides this palace there are to be seen the 
ruins of one still more magnificent, which is said to have 
been six miles in circumference. Cachoo is a great com- 
mercial resort.and its trade is facilitated by the river, which 
is always crowded with vessels. The imports are long cloths, 
chintz,' arms, pepper, and other articles, in exchange for 
which gold is given ; and manufactured goods, namely, 
beautiful silks, and lackered ware, which is generally 
reckoned superior to any in the East. The English fac- 
tory, which stood on the bunks of the river, north of the 
city, and that of the Dutch, south of it, have long been 
withdrawn. On the opposite side of the Songkoi is the 
Campez, a town of the Chinese. Cachao, built chiefly of 
wooden and brick houses, is peculiarly liable to fires ; and 
to prevent these, or to extinguish them after they have 
broken out, the city is governed by a very rigid police, 
and is divided into wards, eacli subjected to a certain juris- 
diction. Fires for domestic use are only permitted some 
hours during the day. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century the city was nearly burnt to the ground by a 
conflagration, which was the work of incendiaries, who 
discharged fire-arrows during the night against the straw- 
covered roofs, and the whole was in a moment in a blaze. 
The accounts of the population vary extremely. By some 
of the missionaries it is reckoned equal to that of Paris. 
Later authors compute it at 40,000. Long. 105. 15. E. 
Lot. 22. 36. N. 

CACHAK, a district in Asia, tributary- to the 
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empire, and lying about the twenty-fifth "degree of north Cachurwln 
latitude, between that country and Bengal. It is a moun- 
tainous and sterile country, bounded on the north by As- , 
sam, on the soutli by the Cassay country, on the east by 
Cassay, and on the west by the districts of Tipperab and 
Silhet in the province of Bengal. It is of a large though 
uncertain extent. The country is naturally fertile, but 
greatly overgrown with jungle, and thinly inhabited. The 
natives arc Hindoos of the Khutzi tribe, and are said to 
be very pusillanimous. It was invaded by a Burman array 
in 1774. but the troops were attacked by the hill fever, 
and died in such numbers that they were obliged to re- 
treat, and were finally cut off in detail by the natives. A 
second expedition in 1776 was more successful; and the 
rajah of Cachar was obliged to do homage to the Burman 
sovereign. The British formerly maintained an intercourse 
with this country, but since it has fallen under the Bur- 
man yoke this intercourse has been stopt. 

C.VCHl'NDE, the name of a medicine, highly celebrat- 
ed among the Chinese and Indians, and composed of seve- 
ral aromatic ingredients, perfumes, medicinal earth, and 
precious stones. They make the whole into a stiff paste, 
and, according to their fancy, form out of it several figure*, 
which are dried for use ; these are principally used in the 
East Indies, but are sometimes brought over to Portugal. 
In China the principal persons usually carry a small piece 
in their mouths, which is a continued cordial, and gives 
their breath a very sweet smell. 

CACOPHONTA, in Grammar and Rhetoric, the meet- 
ing of two letters or syllables which yield an uncouth 
and disagreeable sound. The word is compounded of 
bad, and fum, voice. 

CACUS, in fabulous history, an Italian shepherd upon 
Mount Aventine. As Hercules was driving home the herd 
of King Geryon, whom he had slain, Cacus robbed him 
of some of his oxen, which he drew backward into his den 
lest they should be discovered. Hercules at last finding 
them out by their lowing, or the robbery being otherwise 
discovered to him, killed Cacus with his club. He was 
Vulcan's son, of prodigious bulk, and half man half satyr. 

CADALEN, a market-town of the department of the 
Tarn, in France, on the river Candou, with 1404 inhabit- 
ants. 

CADARI, or Kadari, a sect of Mahommedar 
assert free will, attribute the actions of men to mei 
not to any secret |>ower determining the will, and deny i 
absolute decrees, and predestination. The author of tf 
sect was Mobeb ben Kalcd al Gihoni, who i ' 
tyrdom for his doctrine. The word comes from the Arn- 

rlnra. nr.... 

of the Mosle 
CADENCE, or Repose, in 
to fail or descend), the i 
_ hraae on a repose, or on a perfect chord. 
Cadence, in Heading, is a falling of the voice below 
the key-note at the close of every period. In reading, 
whether prose or verse, a certain tone is assumed, which is 
called the ktynott ; and in this tone the bulk of the words 
arc sounded ; but this note is generally lowered towards 
the close of every sentence. 

CADEXET, a city of the department of the Vaucluae, 
in France, on the right bank of the Durance, with distil- 
leries for brandy, and 2447 inhabitants. 

CADEKOLSE, a city of the department of Vauclusc. 
in France, where are several silk mills. It contains 800 
houses and 3876 inhabitants. 

CADET, the younger son of a family, is a term natu- 
ralized in our language from the French. In Spain it is 
usual for one of the cadets in great families to take the 



(from the Latin 
of an 1 
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Cadet Cadet is also a military term denoting a young gentle- 
man who chooses to carry arms in a marching regiment 
as a private man. His views arc, to acquire some know- 
ledge in the art of war, and to obtain a commission in the 
army. Cadet differs from volunteer, as the former takes 
pay, whereas the latter serves without pay. 

CADI, or Cadiii, a judge of civif affairs in the Turkish 
empire. It is generally token for the judge of a town, 
judges of'provinces being distinguished by the appellation 
of nmllaht. 

C ADILESCHER, a capital officer of justice among the 
Turks, answering to a chief justice among us.' There are 
but three codileschers in all the grand seignior's territories; 
the first is that of Europe, the second that of N'atolia, and 
the third resides at Grand Cairo. This lost used to be 
the most considerable. The cadileschcrs have scats in 
the divan next to the grand vizir. 

C ADILAC, a city of the department of the Gironde, in 
France, where there are some considerable iron-works, and 
cutlery and other goods made. The inhabitants are 1326. 

CADIZ, the most important maritime city of Spain. It 
is situated in the province of Seville, one of the four divi- 
sions of Andalusia. Its situation is peculiarly favourable 
for foreign commerce, especially with the western world, 
more southerly and westerly than any other con- 
.• port. Its harbour, or rather bay, is a most secure 
port ; and the entrance, though obstructed by some group* 
of rocks, which, being visible, mav be avoided, is both easy 
and safe. The anchorage-ground' is good for holding, and 
it is well protected by strong fortifications. Vessels can- 
not indeed approach the wharfs, but must be loaded and 
unloaded by the assistance of barges ; and but for this 
drawback, it would perhaps be the best port in Europe. It 
is situated at the extremity of a long ridge of sand, which 
connects it with the Isla de Leon, and separates the bay 
from the ocean. If those who defend Cadiz arc masters 
of the sea, it is perhaps the most impregnable fortress in 
the world ; but by means of a superior naval force and a 
large army, it is thought by the best judges to be liable 
to capture. The spot on which the city is built being 
very contracted, and incapable of extension, the streets 
are in consequence narrow, and the houses lofty, so that 
those of the public buildings which arc not near the walls 
have their magnificence hid from the eye of common ob- 
servers. 

From its situation, Cadiz is destitute of good water ; 
and though most of the houses have reservoirs for the 
preservation of rain, a scarcity is felt, and expensively re- 
moved by means of numerous boats, which arc constantly 
occupied in the conveyance of water across the bay from 
the city of Santa Maria. They yearly expend 1K0,000 
guclders in this necessary article. Its principal buildings 
are the general hospital, which is excellently regulated, 
and where the aged, the infirm, the sick, and orphans, 
ore relieved. I he cathedral, though rich in ornaments, is 
inferior to most of the episcopal churches in Spain ; but a 
new one, which has been more than ninety years in build- 
ing, will, if ever it be finished upon the present plan, be 
extremely magnificent. The other churches are nume- 
rous, elegant, and in general richly endowed, and many of 
them decorated with pictures, the productions of Munllo, 
Velasquez, Zubaron, and the other great masters of the 
Spanish school. 

When Spain possessed a navy, the principal arsenal 
was at Caraccas, which is reached by the largest ships 
through an inlet from the bay of Cadiz. The magazines 
and stores are beautiful, and well adapted for the design ; 
and the arsenal is well guarded by a deep ravine on one 
side, which separates it from the continent, and by impas- 
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As Cadiz is situated on the extremity of a sand-bank, its Cmlizadc 
commerce depends on the country around it, and on the lites. 
security which its port affords to all property when once ""V"^ 
It has hence become the entrepot for almost 



within it. 



s 



panisn empire in 



the whole extensive commerce of the 
the western hemisphere. The articles required for the 
supply of these colonies from Russia, Germany, England, 
Holland, and France, as well as the manufactures of Spain, 
are first collected here, and from hence distributed over 
the whole surface of Spanish America. The whole of-tlie 
gold and silver from Mexico and Peru, and the other va- 
luable productions of those countries, centre here, and are 
then diffused over the surface of Europe, in return for the 
various commodities that have been furnished. The im- 
ports from America in 1805 amounted in merchandise to 
45,865,896, and in silver to 77,328,403 guelder*. Besides 
this commerce with America, Cadiz is the focus into 
which are collected the wines and oils which Andalusia 
produces, and the other valuable commodities of the ad- 
jacent country. 

The custom-house is a well-regulated establishment, and 



enjoys in its various store-houses great conveniences for 
the reception of such goods as are 



brought to it to be 
The trade of Cadiz, like that of most of the 
minent maritime cities in the Spanish domi- 
nions, is under the regulation of a body called the Con- 
•ulado, consisting of the principal rnerchunts, who have 
very considerable power and wealth as a corporation, and 
are besides a tribunal for determining such legal questions 
as are purely commercial. 

The police of the city is regulated by the cabildo or 
municipal corporation, to whom, under the order* of the 
governor, is intrusted the preservation of the public walks 
and buildings, the cleansing and lighting of the streets, 
the care of the prison* and hospitals, and other similar 
objects. 
Several 



vol. v. 



in this city bespeak an attention 
not merely to commerce, but to science. There is a col- 
lege, in which both the classics and mathematics are taught, 
as well as the theology of the Peninsula. There is an as- 
tronomical observatory, in which observations are conti- 
nually made, and where a nautical ephemeris is composed, 
which does not suffer by comparison with those of Green- 
wich or of Paris. Some of the best map* extant have been 
framed by those who were educated here ; and the names 
of Molaspina, Lopez, Tofini, and Rios dc Mendozn, will 
be of equal authority with any that England or France 
has produced. 

This city was known before the Roman conquest as a 
place of trade, and not improbably was the port of Tarsh- 
ish, to which the ships of Solomon resorted. Under the 
name of Gadcs it was long occupied by the Romans, and 
was a place of great importance to Cirsar in his wnrs with 
the Pompcys. A bridge called Puente de Suarzo, leading 
from the continent to the city, was, according to tradi- 
tion, constructed by that commander ; but though it i* 
now known to be of more recent erection, it it highly pro- 
bable, from the importance of the passage, that a bridge on 
the spot was erected by the Roman conqueror. 

The inhabitants of Cadiz, in ordinary time*, amount 
to about 75,000. During the late war, when it was the 
ultimate refuge of the government, they are said to have 
been trebled ; but of this, and the other occurrences of 
the war, the article Spain will narrate the particulars. 
Very accurate observations have fixed the observatory to 
be in north latitude 36. 32^ and west longitude 2. 33. 54. 
from Madrid, or 5. 45. 54. from Greenwich. (o.) 

CADIZ AD ELITES, a sect of Mahommedans very like 
the ancient Stoics. They shun feasts and diversions, and 
affect an extraordinary gravity in all their actions; they 
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arc continually talking of God, and some of them make a 
jumble of Christianity and Mahommcdanism. They drink 
wine, even in the fast of the Ramazan ; they love and pro- 
tect the Christian*; they believe that Mahommcd it the 
Holy Ghost; they practise circumcision, and justify it by 
the example of Jesus Christ. 

CADMEAN Letters, the sixteen ancient Greek or 
Ionic characters, such as they were first brought by Cad- 
mus from Phoenicia, whence Herodotus calls them also 
Phoenician Letters. According to some writers, Cadmus 
was not the inventor, nor even the importer, but only the 
modeller and reformer, of the Greek letters; and it was 
from this circumstance they acquired the appellation Cad- 



they had been called Pelasgian Letters. 

CADMIUM. This metal lias not yet been met with 
in its native state, but is contained in certain ores of zinc, 
and especially in the black fibrous blende of Bohemia, 
which contains about five per cent, of it. It was disco- 
vered by M. Stromcycr in 1817, who used the following 
process for separating it from its ore. He dissolved it 
in dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid, and, after adding a 
portion of free acid, transmitted a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas through the liquid, by which means the cad- 
mium was precipitated as sulphurct, while the zinc re- 
mained in solution. The sulphurct of cadmium was then 
decomposed by nitric acid, and the solution evaporated to 
dryness; then the dry nitrate of cadmium was dissolved 
in water, and an excess of carbonate of ammonia added. 
The white carbonate of cadmium subsides, which, when 
heated to redness, yielded a pure oxide, and by mixing 
this oxide with charcoal, and exposing it to a further heat, 
metallic cadmium was obtained in the form of sublima- 
tion. Dr Wollaston's process is somewhat more simple ; 
he placed the solution of the mixed metals in a platinum 
capsule along with a piece of metallic zinc. If cadmium 
be present it is reduced, and adheres to the capsule, after 
which it may be dissolved, either by nitric or dilute mu- 
riatic acid. 

The cadmium thus obtained 1ms in colour and lustre a 
strong resemblance to tin, but is somcwliat harder and 
more tenacious. It is very ductile and malleable ; melts 
at about the same temperature as tin, but is nearly as vo- 
latile as mercury; condensing like it into globules which 
have a metallic lustre. When heated in the open air it 
absorbs oxygen, and is converted into an orange-coloured 
oxide. It is readily dissolved by nitric acid, but is less 
easily acted upon by sulphuric and muriatic acids. Its 
specific gravity is b-G'i. 

CADMUS, in fabulous history, king of Thebes, the 
son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, and the brother of Phoe- 
nix, Cilix, and Europa. According to tradition, he carried 
into Greece the sixteen simple letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet ; and there built Thebes, in Iloeotia. The poets say that 
he left his native country in search of his sister Europa, 
whom Jupiter had carried away in the form of a bull ; and 
that, inquiring of the Delphic oracle for a settlement, he 
was answered, that he should follow the direction of a cow, 
and build a city where she lay down. Having arrived among 
the Phocians, he was met by a cow, which conducted him 
through Bceotia to the place where Thebes was afterwards 
built. But when he was about to sacrifice his guide to Pal- 
las, he sent two of his company to the fountain Dirce for 
! they were devoured by a serpent or dragon j 
i which Cadinus slew the monster, and afterwards, by 
t advice of Fallot, sowed his teeth, when there sprung 
up a number of armed soldiers, who prepared to revenge 
the death of the serpent ; but on his casting a stone among 
. warriors, they turned their weapons against 
with such animosity, that only five survived 
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the combat, and this remnant assisted Cadmus in founding 
his new city. Afterwards, to recompense his labours, the 
gods gave him Harmonia, or Harnuotie, the daughter of 
Mars and Venus ; and honoured his nuptials with presents, 
and peculiar marks of favour. Hut at length resigning 
Thebes to Pcnthcus, Cadmus and Harmione went to go- 
vern the Ecclellenses ; and when they grew old they were 
transformed into serpents, or, as others say, sent to the 
Elysian fields in a chariot drawn by serpents. 

Cadmus of Miletus, a celebrated Greek historian, was, 
to Plinv, the first of the Greeks who wrote his- 




tory in prose. He flourished about 550 before Christ. 
CADRITES, a 



sort of ; 

a week spend a great part of the night in turning round, 
holding each other's hands, and repeating incessantly the 
word hai, which signifies tiring, and is one of the attri- 
butes of God ; during which one of them plays on a flute. 
They never cut their hair, nor cover their heads, and al- 
ways go barefooted ; they have also liberty to quit their 
convent when they please, and to marry. 

CADSAND, an island on the coast of Dutch Flanders, 
situated at the mouth of the Scheldt, whereby the Dutch 
command the navigation of that river. 

CADUCEUS, in antiquity, Mercury's rod or sceptre, 
being a wand entwisted by two serpents, borne by that 
deity as the ensign of his quality and office, and, according 
to the fable, given him by Apollo for his seven-stringed 
harp. Wonderful properties are ascribed to this rod by 
the poets ; as laying men asleep, raising the dead, and 
such like marvels. It was also used by the ancients as a 
symbol of [teacc and concord. The Romans sent to the 
Carthaginians a javelin and a caduceus, offering them their 
choice either of war or peace. Among that people, those 
who denounced war were called ficialet ; and those who 
went to demand peace, eaduceatores, because they bore a 
caduceus in their hand. 'I lie enduccus found on medals 
is a common symbol, signifying good conduct, peace, and 
prosperity. The rod expresses power, the two serpents 
prudence, and the two wings diligence. 

CADIS, in antiquity, a wine vessel of a certain capa- 
city, containing eighty amphora? or firkins ; each of which, 
according to the best accounts, held nine gallons. 

CADL'SII, in Ancient Geography, a people of Media 
Atropalene, situated to the west, in the mountains, and 
reaching to the Caspian Sea; between whom and the 
Medcs perpetual war and enmity continued down to the 
time of Cyrus. 

CADUT1NADA, a small district of Hindustan, in the 
province of Malabar. It is well cultivated, and is natu- 
rally a rich country, containing a large proportion of rice 
ground, but the grain which it produces is scarcely ade- 
quate to the support of its inhabitants; and a regular im- 
portation takes place from the southern parts of Malalayo, 
and from Mangalore. The plantations arc numerous. 
The higher parts of the hills are overgrown with wood, 
which the Nairs formerly encouraged, as it afforded them 
protection against invaders. The female Nairs in this 
country, when children, go through the ceremony of mar- 
riage, w hich is, however, merely nomirfW, as the man and 
the wife never cohabit. When the girl attains to matu- 

Nair. 



upon I 
the ai 



ritv, she is taken to live in the house of 
[b 1761 a treaty was concluded by the 
mcnt with the chief of this country, for the purchase of 

^ILeLIL'S, Aureliakuh, an ancient physician, and the 
only one of the sect of the Methodists of whom we have 
any remains. He was a native of Sicca,a town of Numidia ; 
but in what age he flourished cannot be determined. It 
is probable, however, that he lived before Galen; 
though he carefully i 
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C«*n he take* no notice of Galen. He had read over very dili- 
II gently the ancient physicians of all sects ; and we arc in- 
iherahin ^ eDte " to n ' m f°* tnc knowledge of many dogmas which 
\j- if are not to be found but in his books Dt ctlrribus el lardit 
Paisionibu*. He wrote, as he himself tells us, several 
other works; but they have all perished. 

CAEN, an arrondissement of the department Calvados, 
in France. Its extent is 450 square miles. It L<i divided 
into nine cantons, which are subdivided into 205 com- 
munes, containing 129,863 inhabitants. 

Cakn, a city, the capital of the department of Calvados, 
and of the arrondissement of its own name, in Trance. It 
stands on a fine plain at the influx of the Odon into the 
navigable river Orne. The fortifications are in a dilapi- 
dated state. The ground plan of the city has the form 
of a horse shoe. It has some good places, and streets of 
moderate width, and the houses are of stone. The dwell- 
ings are 8000, and the inhabitants amount to 36.361. It 
is a manufacturing town, which produces silk and thread 
lace, a large quantity of hosiery, woollen, linen, and cot- 
ton goods, besides snuff, leather, porcelain, wax-candles, 
paper, parchment, and other articles. It has extensive 
fisheries on the sea, and some foreign ships repair to its 
harbour. There is also some internal trade up the river 
Orne. The city has some good institutions for education 
and for promoting a knowledge of the fine arts. It is si- 
tuated in latitude 49. 11.12. K. and longitude 0. 26. 58. W. 

CjEKK. in Ancient G'eof/rajt/ttf, a town of Etruria, the 
royal residence of Mezentius. Its ancient name was Ar- 
rpjlltc. In Strabo's time not the least vestige of it re- 
mained, except the baths called arretana. From this 
town the Roman censor's tables were called carilet tafml<e. 

CAERLEON, a market-town of the hundred of Usk, 
in Monmouthshire, 157 miles from London. Near it are 
some ruinsdesignated by the people Arthur's Round Table. 
The market day is Thursday, flie inhabitants amounted 
in 1801 to 667, in 1811 to 821, in 1821 to 1062, and in 
1831 to 1071. 

CAERMARTHEN, the capital town of the county of 
that name, in South Wales. It is situated in a beautiful 
valley on the river Towy, which is navigable to it. It is 
an ancient place, was once fortified, and is the best built 
town in the principality. In the reign of James I. it was 
incorporated as a town and county of itself. Near to it 
arc some iron and tin works ; but the commerce is incon- 
siderable for the population, who, in some measure, derive 
their occupation from its being a kind of capital for Wales, 
as relates to the Stannory courts and the great sessions. 
There are markets on Wednesday and Saturday. It con- 
fers the title of Marquis on the Duke of Leeds'. The in- 
habitants amounted in 1811 to 7275, in 1821 to 8906, and 
in 1831 to 9995. 

CAERMARTHENSIIIRE, a county in South Wales, 
containing 926 square miles, or about 590,640 acres. The 
northern and eastern parts are mountainous. Near the 
sea the land is flat, but the general surface of the county 
is hilly. It is intersected in almost every direction by 
valleys, from the sides of which the hills rise abruptly. 
These valleys arc, for the most part, very narrow. The 
most celebrated for fertility and picturesque beauty, at 
well as the most extensive, is the vale of Towy, which 
stretches thirty miles up the county, with a breadth of 
only two miles. From the celebrated Grongar Hill, and 
the ruins of the Castle of Dynevor, the picturesque beau- 
ties of this vale are seen to the greatest advantage. 

The principal rivers in Caermarthcnshire are the Towy, 
the Teivy or Tair, the Cothy, the Dulos, and the G willy. 
The Towy rises in Cardiganshire. It enters Caermarthcn- 
shire at its north-eastern corner, crossing towards the 
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rnto the large bar between the counties of Glamorgan Caermsr- 

and Pembroke, colled Cacrmarthcn Bay. Many rivulets thenshire. 
join the Towy in its course, among which is tl'ie Cothy. V "*"V~' 
Fhis stream rises on the north side of the county, and, 
running mostly in a southern direction, unites with the 
Towy about six miles nbovc Caermarthen. The Teivy 
rises in Cardiganshire, between which county and Caer- 
marthcnshire it afterwards forms the boundary : soon after 
receiving the Keach, it enters the county of Pembroke. 

The principal ports in this county are Llanelly, Kid- 
welly, Caermarthen, and Llaugharne. Llanelly has a 
good port for vessels of ten feet draught, formed by an 
inlet of the sea called Hurry River, which divides this 
county and Glamorganshire. Llanelly is the port of entry 
of Kidwelly and Caermarthen: its exports are coal and 
tinned iron plates. Kidwelly is situated on two small 
streams called Givandraeth, which form a little haven, 
but mostly choked with sand. From this town a canal 
has been cut, at the expense of a private gentleman, be- 
tween three and four miles long, to his coal-mines and 
lime-quarries; and by means of this canal Kidwelly has 
been enabled to export n considerable quantity of coals. 
Vessels of 250 tons burden ascend to the bridge of the 
town of Caermarthen on the Towy, but the entrance of 
the river is rather difficult, in consequence of a bar across 
it. The principal exports of Caermarthen are tin plates 
and cast iron. Llaugharne, on a creek, is chiefly remark- 
able for a considerable flat tract in the vicinity, embank- 
ed from the sea, and of singular fertility. 

The climate of this county is soft and mild, but moist; 
the soil of the lower districts is fertile, being for the most 
part either a rich clay or a sharp or deep loam. Little 
wheat is grown ; and, except on the lighter soils, barley 
is not a commun crop ; but oats arc extensively cultivat- 
ed, and, in respect both of produce and quality, are a very 
profitable crop. Great quantities are exported, chiefly to 
Hr.--.nl. The pasture lands, especially where the soil is 
suitable, support a heavy stock ; they are applied either 
to the duiry or to the breeding of black-cattle and horses. 
The latter are reared in great numbers on the hills, and 
constitute the principal article of trade at the fairs of this 
and the adjacent counties. Much butter is exported. It 
is computed that 114,000 acres are in tillage, and about 
double that number in pasture ; the rest is unfit for culti- 
vation, though by no means unprofitable. According to 
the original agricultural report of this county, there are 
only about 170,000 acres of wastes and commons. This 
county was formerly extremely well wooded ; but of late 
years great waste has been made of the timber. Its rivers 
and sea-coast abound in fish, especially salmon of excellent 
quality, and a species of trout, called wes, in high request 
with epicures. 

Caermarthenshire is rich in mineral productions. Coals 
and lead are the most abundant and profitable. The 
greatest lead-mines are not far from Llsndowry. Lime- 
stone also abounds, and there are considerable quantities 
of iron ore. The sands in the vicinity of Llaugharne, ac- 
cording to Mr Donovan, abound in shells of great rarity 
and beauty. On the road from Caermarthen to Llandillo 
Vawr a medicinal spring has lately been discovered, con- 
taining carbonic acid gas, carbonate of iron and lime, mu- 
riate of soda and lime, and sulphate of lime. At Kastell- 
Karrcg there is a fountain which ebbs and flows twice in 
twenty-four hours. There are several remains of anti- 
quity, chiefly Roman, to be seen in Caermarthcnshire. 

The inhabitants who are not engaged in agriculture 
are principally employed in working the mines, in manu- 
facturing the produce of these mines, and in making wool- 
len stockings. The most extensive manufactures of tinned 
iron plates are carried on at Kidwelly, where are also other 
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paid, in parochial rate*, the sum of L.30.354. 6s. 9$d- 

lent furnaces, forges, flatting-mills, &c. Tinned plates from eighty-three parishes alone, the remaining forty-three 

and cast iron are also manufactured at Cacrmarthcn, and not having made any return. By the population returns 

the works in both brandies arc extensive. In the neigh- in the year 1800 there were 13,449 inhabited houses, 

bourhood of Llandowry the woollen-stocking manufactory 67,317 inhabitants, 31,439 males, and 35,878 females ; of 

principally prevails. this number 32,862 were returned as employed in agricul- 

The money raised for the maintenance of the poor in ture, and 4343 as employed in trade. The following are 

1803 was L.17,04fi, at the rate of 12s. 9d. in the pound, the results of the population returns in 1811, 1821, and 

In the year ending the 25th of March 1815, there was 1831. ' 
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CAERNAKVON, the capital of the countyofthat name 
in South Wales. It is a very ancient town ; and the castle, 
in which the first prince of Wales was bom, is in better 
preservation than any other of the ancient edifices of that 
kind and age in the kingdom. The town, which is on the 
entrance of the Menai Strait, is finely situated, command- 
ing a view of Anglesey and the mountain Snowdon. The 
principal trade to its port is for slate, which is fuuml in 
abundance near it. A market is held on Saturday, and is 
well attended. The population amounted in 1811 to 4595, 
in 1821 to 5788, and in 1831 to 7612. 

CAERNARVONSHIRE, a county in North Wales, is 
divided by the Conway from Denbighshire, from part of 
Merionethshire by a rivulet, from Anglesey by the Straits 
of Menai; and tile residue is bounded by the sea. In 
figure it is very irregular, a great peninsulutcd point run- 
ning out from it to the south-west- From the extremity 
of this point the length is forty-five miles; the breadth 
varies extremely ; its circumference is about 150 miles. 
According to a late survey, it contains 300,000 ucrcs 
of land, of which, by one account, about 200,000, and, 
by onother account, only 160,000, are in a state of culti- 
vation. 

This county is the most mountainous in Wales. Its 

m, and it* 
Conway in the 
north-east to the shore that bounds the Perthorian road, 
including the Rhife) ridges. The Snowdon Mountains 
are connected with another chain of hills, which approach 
the sea at Aberdaron. Among these are very deep 
passes, forming narrow valleys, through which numerous 
streams, issuing from various lakes, rush in some places 
with great violence. The highest region of the moun- 
tainous district is covered with snow during the greater 
port of the year; the middle region affords fuel and pas- 
turage, though the woods which once clothed it are near- 
ly exhausted. The bases of the mountains, and the val- 
leys, are in general temperate and fertile. The vale of 
Conway is ttie most extensive in the county ; it is a long 
and narrow tract, equally romantic and beautiful, through 
which the river of the same name runs. At first it is very 
narrow, but it gradually widens to the breadth of a mile. 
Its extent is about twenty miles, terminating at the town 
of Conway. It affords rich pasturage,' especially near 
Llanwost, wlvere it is formed into the finest meadows, 
1 exhibits a striking and pleas- 



ing contrast to the 
above it. 

The general escarpment of the mountains, which rise 
from the sea towards the centre of this county, fronts the 
sea ; but th-.* particular escarpment of the detached 
groups depends upon the course of the streams. The 
mountain of Snowdon is composed of various cliffs of dif- 
ferent heights ; the ultitudc of the highest point of the 
mountain is about 36(H) feet from the high-water mark on 
Caernarvon quay. Snow lies all the year in the hollows 
near the top of Snowdon, the temperature here being very 
low, even in the middle of summer. On the morning of 
the 5th of July 1795, just after sunrise, Mr Aikin observ- 
ed the thermometer at 34, whereas in the vale of Beddge- 
lest, at seven in the morning, it was at 62 ; at one in the 
afternoon it had reached only forty-eight on the top of 
Snowdon. 

The principal rivers in 
and the Soiont. The first rises 
of Denbigh, Merioneth, and 
nearly in u northerly direction 
county, for about twenty-tour i 
into the sea at the town of the 



are the Conway 



Its course is 
the east side of the 
when it empties itself 
I it is half a 



This county is the most mountainous 
central part is entirely occupied by Sn 
subordinate mountains extend from near 



mile wide at the Tash at high water, and not above fifty 
yards at low, the remaining space being sand-banks, which 
at high water are covered to the depth of twelve bat 
These sands still abound in the pearl muscle, as they did 
in the time of the Romans; but they have been long ne- 
glected. The Conway is navigable for about twelve miles. 
The Seiont rises from a lake near Snowdon ; its course is 
westward, and it runs into the Menai Strait at Caernarvon. 
The bar admits vessels of about 300 ton* into the haven. 



The sea-coast of this county presents many object* 
worthy of notice. Tracth Bach and Tracth Mowr are 
two inlets of the sea having one entrance, and each re- 
ceiving a little river. The greater part of them are dry at 
low-water, and become quicksands. They lie between Caer- 
narvonshire and Merionethshire, but as they seem more 
properly to belong to the latter county, the attempts of 
Mr Maddocks to embank the sands of Tracth Mawr will 
more properly be noticed under Merionethshire. Passing 
from this county into Caernarvonshire, the first sea-port 
is Pwllheli, on an inlet which receives three or four rivu- 
lets. It has a considerable coasting trade in small ves- 
sels. St Tudwell's boy is sheltered by two small islands. 
To it succeed* the boy named Hell'. Mouth, from die 
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voiuhire. blow continually into it, while there is also a constant in- porphyry, whin, and other primitive aggregate rock*? in- vonshire. 
draught of the current. The promontory of Lyn extend* closing considerable blocks of quarts. The western side V """"V~" / 
to the west of the mass of mountains that occupy the of Snowdon itself consists of ironstone, on which are placed 
space between the west entrance of the Menai and 1 racth basaltic columns of different lengths, and about four feet 
Mawr. At the extremity of this promontory lies the Isle in diameter. On each side of the primitive rocks there 
of Uardsey, two miles long and one mile broad. The tides are mountainous banks of slate, the coarsest on the cast- 
run with great rapidity between this island and the pro- cm, and the finest invariably on the western side of the 
montory. The gulf between the pcninsulated hundred of central ridge. At Nantfrancon are the slate quarries of 
Lyn and Anglesey is called the bey of Caernarvon. It is Lord Penryhn, who has constructed admirable railways 
lined by the high ridge of Snowdon. The only port on from them to Port Penryhn. The banks of slate, becoming 
this coast is Porthyn Lyn, formed by a long point of land finer as they descend, occupy the country'between Snow- 
jutting into the sea, and sheltering a cone on the west, don and the Menai, usually terminating within a few nun- 
Port Penryhn, on a small rivulet, has been recently en- dred yards of its banks. The channel of the Shast, as well 
larged into a haven for vessels of 300 or 400 tons ; and by as its banks, consists of limestone ; breccia, or the frag- 
itarc exported immense quantities of slate, from Lord Pen- menu of the Snowdon Mountains in a calcareous cement ; 
ryhn's estate in this county, to the amount of 500 tons a- and hard marl, inclosing shells. The general dip of the 
week when the demand is great. About seven miles to strata in the promontory of Lyn is to the south-west ; on 
the west-south-west of Conway, on the road from that the north coast are found chlorite slate and coarse serpen- 
town to Bangor, is the stupendous precipice of Penmssn tine. On the former rest beds of primitive argillaceous 
Mawr, the last of the long Caernarvon chain. It is 1400 schistus. The argillaceous schistus in some places is large- 
feet perpendicular from its base, and, according to Mr Cas- ly mixed, with carbon, forming a kind of hard drawing slate; 
well, who was employed by Mr Flamstead the astronomer and in others it is penetrated by carbon and pyrites, forming 
to measure it, 1545 feet above the beach at low water. In alum slate. No mines have been opened in this district. 
1772 application was made to parliament to improve and A hard stone, used instead of brass for supporting the pi- 
secure the road across this precipice, which was accord- • 1 sol light machinery, and another stone something resem- 
ingly done; and there is now a good road on a ledge of bling the French burr, have been found in this county. There 
the rock, defended by a wall five feet high. The county are some lead mines near Gwydir ; but the most important 
of Caernarvon is terminated by the lofty round promon- and valuable metal found in this county is copper. The 
tory called Llandudno, or the Great Orme's Head, on the richest mines of it arc in the vicinity of Lkinbcri* ; it is 
east of the Conway river. It is a fine sheep-walk, ending alto found in various parts of the Snowdon Mountains ; 
in a steep precipice over the sea, which is hollowed into and the green carbonate of copper lies between the lime- 
various inaccessible caverns. . stone strata, in the promontory of Orme's Head. There 
In consequence of the elevated surface of the greater arc also mines of calamine on the Caernarvon side of the 
part of the county, and its cold, piercing, and damp at- river Conway. 

mosphere, there is little corn grown in it. Near the sea, Many rare vegetables, met with only on the most clevat- 
however, and in some of the vales, barley of fine quality is ed spots, grow in this county. Some of the steepest crags 
raised ; and, in some of the higher districts, oats are cul- of the Great Orme's Head arc inhabited by the peregrine 
tivated. The vales yield a little meadow grass for hay, falcon. Considerable quantities of fish, particularly her- 
which is got in without the aid of wheel-carriages, the un- rings, arc caught on the shores of this county ; and lob- 
even surface of the ground not admitting their use. Sheep sters and oysters are met with in great abundance. In 
and black cattle, however, constitute the principal ogri- some of the lakes arc found the char, and the gwyniad, 
cultural stock of the Caernarvonshire farmers. The for- another alpine fish. Foxes ore the chief wild animals, 
mer are pastured on the mountains, which in general are The money raised for the poor in 1H03 was L.9137, 
commons ; and the latter on the lower grounds. A con- being at the rate of 4s. 0\d. in the pound. In the year 
siderablc quantity of cheese, made from the mixed milk ending the 25th of March 1815, there was paid in paro- 
of ewes and cows, is made. From the pcninsulated hun- chial rates the sum of L.15,776. 17s. 6d. In 1800 there 
dred of Lyn, which is in general flat, oats, barley, cheese, were 8304 inhabited houses, and 41,521 inhabitants; 
and black cattle arc exported ; of the last about 3000 an- 19,586 males, and 21,935 females, of whom 12,808 were 
nually. The numerous herds of goats which used to fre- employed in agriculture, and 4234 io manufactures, trade, 
uuent the rocky districts of this county are now nearly ex- and handicrafts. The inhabitants live in a slate of the ut- 
rinct. There are some profitable orchards in the vales, but most simplicity, manufacturing their clothes from the wool 
in general the climate is very unfavourable to fruit trees, of their own flocks, and dyeing them with lichens ; while a 
Caernarvonshire is an interesting county to the miners- little oatmeal added to the produce of their dairies con- 
logist ; but we can only notice very briefly the principal stitutcs their food. In 1811, 1821, and 1831, the results 
features of its mineralogy. The highest and interior re- of the population returns were as follows : 
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CAERWYS, a market-town in the hundred of Rhydd- 
lani in Flintshire, North W ales, five miles from St Asaph 
and 212 from London. The market is held on Tuesday, 
and is much frequented. The inhabitants amounted in 
I SOI to 773, in 1811 to 822, and in 1821 to 952. 

CJESALPINUS, Andrew, one of those great and dar- 
ing geniuses who, contending with the mists of a dark age, 
elicit the most brilliant truths on the one hund, whilst 
they sometimes wander into great absurdities on the other, 
n at Arezio in Tuscany in 1519. Of his family 
is recorded, nor does he apprar to have left any 
progeny, or to have been ever married. Devoted to the 
studies of physic and natural philosophy, he attained at 
length the honour of being physician to Pope Clement 
VIII., during the chief part ot whose pontificate, from 
1592 till his own death in 1003, at the age of eighty-four, 
Csrsalpinus lived at Home, in the highest credit and cele- 
brity ; for which, as we trace the circumstances of his his- 
tory, and inquire into his opinions, it seems at first sight 
difficult to account. Eminent talents have seldom proved 
a shield against persecution. On the contrary, by adding 
fear to its malice, they have generally tended to exaspe- 
rate its fury. How then could Ctrsalpinus, a professed 
Aristotelian, and an open unbeliever of revealed religion, 
whose opinions nearly approached those of Spinosa, exist 
in the holy court of Home, which was then beginning to 
persecute the immortal Galileo ? This mystery will but 
too readily unravel itself. 

Ca-salpinus seems to have been furnished with two dis- 
tinct philosophical intellects, which, like a good and evil 
genius, directed him by turns. Under the influence of 
the one he discovered the circulation of the blood, the 
icxes of plants, and the only true principles of botanical 
classification ; under the guidance of the other he became 
entangled in the metaphysics of the schools, the dreams 
of Aristotle, and a philosophic contempt for every thing, 
good or bad, connected with the nonsense he was obliged 
publicly to respect. It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
reader,* that, however brilliant the reign of literature and 
taste in the golden age of Leo X. and the times which im- 
mediately succeeded, true science and experimental phi- 
lo»ophy were as yet in the cradle. In this respect the 
time of Citsalpinus was « dark as Erebus," and the light 
he struck out was altogether his own. 

We have no account of this great man till we find him 
the botanical chair of the University of Pisa, 
also he studied, if he did not teach, anatomy and 
His first publication was entitled Specutvm 
rtt Hwocralirum, in which it were too much to 
expect he should have released himself from the shackle* of 
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plain*, of the want of synonyms ; and has subjoined his own CessdpJ- 
genertc names to nearly every species. He has particular- 



ly indicated those remarkable passages, in page* 13 and 15, 
where the germination of plants and their sexual distinc- 
tions are explained. In the former we trace the first ru- 
diments of a natural classification of plants by the differ- 
ences in their cotyledons: or, in other words, we find the 
origin of the natural systems of I.int.aus and Jussieu : in 
the latter passage we detect the fundamental principle of 
the Liniuran artificial system. Nor were these merely 
incidental suggestions of the illustrious author. He has 
pursued his inquiries to a conclusion on which the ex- 
istence of botany as a science depends, and which the 
no less eminent Conrad Gesner detected about the same 
time, though his ideas respecting it were not then made 
public The principle to which we allude is the classi- 
fication of plants by their parts of fructification alone. 
This was afterwards extended, by the greatest writers 
on the subject, as Hay and Tournefort, and more com- 
pletely by Linnirus, to the discrimination of their genera 
by the same parts, more particularly considered and 
contrasted. To this more extensive conclusion, indeed, 
the principle of Crcsalpinus directly and inevitably leads. 
He pursued it himself to such a length, as to develop 
some of the most important characters for generic dis- 
tinctions, such as the flower being superior or inferior 
with respect to the fruit ; the heart of the seed situated 
at its summit or base ; the seeds, or the cells of the seed- 
vessels, solitary' or otherwise ; the partitions of certain 
pericarps parallel or contrary to their valves. Linnsru* 
remarks that this author, though the first systematical 
botanist, found out as many natural classes, or orders, aa 
any of his followers. He did not indeed define well the 
philosophical limits of genera in the vegetable kingdom, 
and therefore his work cunnot be regularly quoted through- 
out for generic synonyms. The want of plates of his own, 
and of references to other authors, render, as we have al- 
ready hinted, some of his names and descriptions unintel- 
ligible. Yet Linnsrus has in manuscript tilled up many 
blanks which he had been obliged to leave in his own 
Clatiet Plantarum, where the system of Csrsalpinus first 
assumed a synoptical form. This author might probably 
have adopted a more clear and methodical mode of ar- 
ranging and explaining the botanical part of his subject, 
had he not had in view the 

of Pliny, whom he closely imitates in the materials of his 



cal part 
anode 

y, whom he closely imitates in the mat 
>us chapters, as well as in his style of 
1 and unimportant Appendix to this w. 



his venerable guide ; but he has left evident proofs, in a pass- 
age often quoted, of his having a clear idea of the circu- 
lation of the blood, at least through the lungs. In botany of above two 



his inquiries were conducted on a more original plan, and 
their result was one of the most philosophical works in 
that science, which issued from the press at Florence in 
1583, in one volume quarto. The title-page runs thus : 
J)e Plantit tilrri XVI. Andrv<r Catalpini Arrtini, Mtdici 
clarisrimi doctitsimique, alqut Philotcrphi altlierrimi or 
ndititittimi i yet he appears to have been himself the edi- 
tor of the work, to which is prefixed, in his own name, an 
elegant and learned epistle dedicatory to Francis de* Me- 
dici, grand duke of Tuscany. This book, now rarely to 
be met with, is not only the unacknowledged source from 
which various subsequent writers, and especially Morison, 
derived their ideas of botanical arrangement; hut it was a 
mine of science to which Limn us himself gratefully avow- 
ed his obligations. His own copy evinces the great assi- 
duity with which he studied the book. He has laboured 
throughout to remedy the defect of which Haller com- 



teen pages, appeared at Rome in 1603, which 
rare occurrence, but un\y be found reprinted in Be 
Mh.ko di Pianle Rare, p. 125. 

Osalpinus printed at Rome, in 1596, a quarto 

- MdaUici 



fitffcra, dedi- 



pages. entitled Zfe 
cated to Pope Clement VIII. which, like his botanical 
publications, is now extremely rare. In the philosophy of 
this work Aristotle is his guide; in its method and com- 
position, Pliny. A prefatory address to the pope declares 
it to have been undertaken m opposition to a certain trea- 
tise on the same subject, which, though written with dili- 
gence and elegance, contained many things inconsistent 
with the principles of philosophy, and subversive of the 
peripatetic doctrines ; and with the author of which, as 
being excommunicated by the holy church of Rome, no 
measures were to be kept. 

In our author's Quastitmum Peripateticaruin libri qum- 
que, published at Rome in 1603, it appears that he scrupled 
not to stand forth as an open defender of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, without any concealment of his own peculiar 
opinions and hypotheses derived from thence. By thei 
" itheism, preferred by a j " 
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Cmlpi- named Taurel, who, punning on the name of hit antagonist, 
nut. entitled his book Aipet exrur, hoc tut, Andrea Cittaliiini 

> ^"v _ *' monstrota dogmata ditctusa et exciusa. This attack, how- 
ever, met with little or no countenance ; and the learned 
Aristotelian died in the course of the year, receiving, no 
doubt, in the very focus of sanctity itself, the funeral ho- 
nours due to an orthodox physician of his holiness. 

Of the medical publications of Cicsalpiuus, entitled 
Praxi* Univcrta ^ledirintt, and De Medieamentorum FacuL 
tatibut, we have had no opportunity of forming an opinion 
for ourselves. By what is to be gathered from his other 
writings, his ideas of the medical qualities of plants and 
fossils seem adopted from ancient writers rather than 
from any considerable portion of actual experiment. Like 
other physicians of his time, he was too much occupied 
in ascertaining the articles of the materia medico, to find 
leisure for doubt, or for practical inquiry, respecting the 
truth of their reputed virtues. He did, however, promul- 
gate some original ideas relative to the investigation of 
the properties of plants by their taste and smell. With 
botany lie was not only theoretically hut practically con- 
versant. He left behind him a collection of above 7<K» 
dried specimens, one of the earliest upon record, which is 
said to have come into the hands of Micheli, and there- 
fore is doubtless still preserved in the museum of Dr Tar- 
gioni Toxxetti at Florence. A catalogue of this venerable 
herbarium is reported to have been prepared for the press, 
but we do not find that it ever appeared. 

Cttsalpinus having been settled at Pisa when the great 
Galileo first presumed to doubt the infallibility of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, and, most likely, when that rising 
character became, at the ape of twenty-six, professor of 
mathematics in the tame university, we cannot presume 
him to have been free from the party-spirit which so dis- 
gracefully manifested itself there. He must have concur- 
red in the measures which his own associates, leagued with 
the ruling powers, thought proper to adopt. The ancient 
school philosophy, derived from the Peripatetics, whether 
it was considered as a mere abstract speculation, or whe- 
ther, as being equally absurd and unintelligible witli the 
orthodox establishment, it did not excite alarm, was, a* 
every body knows, allowed to go on very lovingly with 
that establishment ; nor did it, in general, raise any more 
suspicion than the heathen mythology, studied and exem- 
plified in the same and other schools. But when a spirit 
of truth and inquiry arose, when principles and opinions 
were to be submitted to the tests of reason and experi- 
ment, the same fatal results which the preceding age had 
witnessed in what was called religion, were justly appre- 
hended fur what was now with scarcely more propriety 
denomiqated philosophy. Hence the papal authority, 
which had suffered shipwreck in the one case, wanting 
the wisdom to avoid a similar disgrace in the other, gladly 
clung for support to any ally. These two celebrated oc- 
casions, the divorce of Henry YUI. and the base perse- 
cution of Galileo, are almost the only ones in which the 
authority of the pope has been exerted about any matter 
that human reason could determine, or that much signified, 
except to his own immediate dependents, how it might be 
determined. It is a memorable fact, that his decision was 
no lest just in one case than unjust in the other; yet 
both proved equally ruinous, the former to his power, the 
latter to his credit. So hazardous is the exercise of usurp- 
ed or overstrained authority, and so infallibly, thanks to 
the Author of all Good, do truth and justice rise, with 
renovated vigour, from such contests. 

By this view of our subject the mystery above alluded 
to becomes clearly unravelled. Qrsalpinu*, though a 
known heretic and infidel, professing to be on obedient 
son, and even a champion, of the church, tried to rise by 
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the ruin of equally learned and more honest men than evessr- 
himself. On the side on which he was absurd and ecn- 
surable, and on that side only, he was unjust and unprin- 
cipled ; nor is such a character uncommon. Where he 
exercised his unbiassed judgment, and honestly sought 
for truth, he, like Galileo, enlarged the bounds of human 
knowledge, and made discoveries which will for ever claim 
the gratitude and admiration of mankind. (x. x.) 

CESAR, Jcmus, the illustrious Koman general and 
military historian, was of the family of the Julii, who pre- 
tended they were descended from Venus by .'Eneas. The 
descendants of Ascanius, sons of /Eneas and Crcusa, and 
surnamed Julius, lived in Alba till that city was ruined by 
Tullus Hostilius, king of Rome, who carried them to Rome, 
where they afterwards flourished. We do not find that 
they produced more than two branches. The first bore 
the name of Tullus, the other tliat of Ca-sar. The most 
ancient of the Cscsars were thote who held public em- 
ployments in the eleventh year of the first Punic war. 
After that time some of the family always enjoyed public 
offices in the commonwealth, fill the time of Caius Julius 
Casar, the subject of this article. He was born ot Rome 
the 12th of the month Quintilis, in the year of the city 
663, and lost his father in 669. By his valour and elo- 
quence he soon acquired the highest reputation both in 
the field and in the senate. Beloved and respected by his 
fellow-citizens, he enjoyed successively every magisterial 
and military honour the republic could bestow consistently 
with its own free constitution. But at length having sub- 
dued Pompcy, the great rival of his growing power, his 
boundless ambition effaced the glory of his former actions. 
For, pursuing his favourite maxim, that he had rather be 
the first man in a village than the second in Rome, he 
caused himself to be chosen perpetual dictator ; and, 
not content with this unconstitutional power, his faction 
had resolved to raise him to the imperial dignity; when 
the friends of the civil liberties of the republic rashly as- 
sassinated him in the senate-house, instead of seizing and 
bringing him to a legal trial for usurpation. By tint im- 
politic measure they defeated their own purpose ; involved 
the city in consternation and terror, which produced ge- 
neral anarchy ; and paved the way for the revolution which 
they wished to prevent, the monarchical government be- 
ing absolutely founded on the murder of Julius Ca-sar. 
He fell in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and the forty- 
third before the Christian era. His CommeiUarici con- 
tain a history of his principal voyages, battles, and vic- 
tories. The London edition in 1712, in folio, is preferred. 
See Rome. 

C/Ksar, in Roman Antiquity, a title borne by all the 
emperors, from the time of Julius Ca-sar till the destruc- 
tion of the empire. It was alto used as a title of distinc- 
tion for the intended or presumptive heir of the empire, 
as King of the Jiomans was latterly used for that of the 
German empire. 

This title took its rise from the surname of C. Julius 
Co* sar. which, by a decree of the senate, all the succeeding 
emperors were to bear. Under his successor, the appella- 
tion of Auf/wU'in being appropriated to the emperors, in 
compliment to the prince of that name, the title Va*ar was 
given to the second person in the empire, though still it 
continued to be given to the first ; and hence the difference 
betwixt Ca-sar used simply, and Cicsar with the addition 
of Imperator Augustus. 

The dignity of Cesar remained to the second of the 
empire, till Alexius Comnenus having elected Nicephorut 
Melissenus Ca?sar by contract, and it being necessary to 
confer some higher dignity on his own brother Isaaciua, 
he created him Sebastocrator, with the precedency over 
Melissenus; ordering, that in all acclamations, lsaacius 
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C*m Sebastocrator should be named the second, and Melissenus 

I Cicsar the third. 
CirtrrU. Cesar, Sir Julim, a learned civilian, was descended 
^^V*"' by the female line from the Duke de Cessarini in Italy, 
and was born near Tottenham in Middlesex in the year 
1557. He was educated at Oxford, and afterwards stu- 
died in the university of Paris, where, in the year 1581, 
he was created doctor of the civil law, and two years after- 
wards was admitted to the same degTee at Oxford, and 
became doctor of the canon law. He was advanced to 
honourable employments, and for the last twenty 
years of his life was master of the rolls. He was remark- 
able for his extensive bounty and charity to all persona 
of worth, so that he seemed to be the almoner-general 
of the nation. He died in 1639, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. It is very remarkable that the manu- 
scripts of this lawyer were offered, by the executors of 
some of his descendants, to a cheespmonger as waste 
paper ; but being timely inspected by Mr Samuel Pater- 
son, this gentleman discovered their value, and had the 
satisfaction to find his judgment confirmed by the profes- 
sion, to whom they were sold in lots, for upwards of L.500, 
in the year 1757. 

C.ESAREA, an ancient city of Palestine, of great cele- 
brity, but now in ruins, and entirely deserted. It is situ- 
ated on the sea-coast, and had an extraordinary harbour, 
which, according to Josephus, was constructed by Herud. 
Louis IX. of France is said to have rebuilt its walls dur- 
ing the holy wars. The adjacent ground is covered to a 
great extent with numerous and magnificent remains of 
antiquity. When this country was visited by Pococke, 
Cscsarea was inhabited by a few families ; but at the time 
it was visited by Dr Clarke it was quite deserted. It is 
36 miles from Acre, and 62 from Jerusalem. 
CESAREAN Operation. See Midwifery. 
C.ESARIANS, Ca-mrienset, in Homan Antupaty, w ere 
officers or ministers of the Roman emperors. They kept 
the account of the revenues of the emperors, and took 
in their name of such things as devolved or 
a them. 

CVESONES, a denomination given to those cut out of 
their mothers' womb*. Pliny ranks this as an auspicious 
kind of birth ; the elder Scipio Africanus, and the first of 
the family of the Osars, were brought into the world in 
this way. 

CiESTUS, in Antiquity, a large gauntlet made of raw 
hide, which the wrestlers made use of when they fought 
at the public games. This was a kind of leathern strap, 
strengthened with lead or plates of iron, which encompass- 
ed the hand, the wrist, and a part of the arm, as well to 
defend these parts as to enforce their blows. 

Ctcstus, or CaMutn, was also a kind of girdle, made of 
wool, which the husband untied for his soouse the first day 
of marriage. 

C/ESL'RA, in the ancient poetry, is when, in the 
ning of a verse, a word is divided, so that one part 
cut off, and goes to a different foot from the rest. 

Cxst'RA, in the modern poetry, denotes a rest or pause 
towards the middle of an Alexandrine verse, by which the 
voice and pronunciation are aided, and the verse as it 
were divided into two hemistichs. 

CETERIS Paribus, a Latin term in frequent use 
among mathematical and physical writers. The words 
literally signify the rest, or other things, being alike or 
equal. Thus we say, the heavier the bullet, eteterii pari- 
but, the greater the range ; that is, by how much the bul- 
let is heavier, if the length and diameter of the piece and 
strength of the powder be the same, by so much will the 
utmost range or distance of a piece of ordnance be the 
Thus also, in a physical way, we say, the velo- 
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city and quantity circulating in a given time through any 
section of an artery, will, etcterii parUna, be according to 
its diameter, and nearness to or distance from the heart. 

CAFFA, in commerce, painted cotton cloths manufac- 
tured in the East Indies, and sold at Bengal. 

Caffa, Kaffa, or Kjeffe, a town of European Rus- 
sia, in the Crimea, and at one time the largest and most 
important place in that peninsula. It is pleasantly situat- 
ed at the end of a large bay on the northern shore of the 
Black Sea, and is defended by two forts. The harbour, 
although capacious, is shallow, and little sheltered from 
the south-cast winds. This town has repeatedly changed 
masters, but it was finally incorporated with the Russian 
empire in 1783. Its trade consists principally in stuffs of 
Turkish manufacture, and in wine, rice, and coffee. Long. 
35. 12. 45. E. LaU 45. 6. 30. N. 

CAFF1LA, a company of merchants or travellers, who 
join together in order to go with more security through 
various countries on the continent of the East Indies, and 
also Africa. 

-The caffila differs from a caravan, at least in Persia; 
for the colli I a properly belongs to some sovereign, or to 
some powerful company in Europe ; whereas a caravan is 
a company of particular merchants, each trading upon his 
own account. There are also such caffilas which cross 
some parts of the deserts of Africa, particularly that call- 
ed the Sahara. 

CAGANUS, or Cacanl's, an appellation anciently 
given by the Huns to their king*. The word appears also 
to have been fonnerly applied to the princes of Muscovy, 
now called czar. From the same also, probably, the Tar- 
tar title chain or khan had its origin. 

CAGAYAN Sooloo, an island in the Eastern Seas, 
about twenty miles in circumference, of a rich soil, and of 
luxuriant aspect. It has a good harbour on the north side, 
with a bar which admits vessels of fifteen feet water. The 
island is governed by a 
11&S6. E. Lat. 7. N. 

CAGE, an inclosure made of wire, wicker, or the like, 
interwoven lattice-wise, for the confinement of birds or 
wild beasts. The word is French, cape, formed from the 
Italian gaggia, of the Latin carea, which has the same sig- 
nification : a caceis theatralibm in quibut 
Jctcf. 

were usually brought to Rome shut up in i 
cages artfully funned, and covered or 
s, that the creatures, 




deceived with the ap- 
pearance of a wood, might fancy themselves in their forest. 
The fiercer sorts were pent in iron cages, lest wooden pri- 
sons might be broken through. In some prisons there are 
iron cages for the closer confinement of criminal*. 

Cages (earnr) denote also places in the ancient am- 
phitheatres, wherein wild beasts were kept, ready to be let 
out for sport. The carta were a sort of iron cages, diffe- 
rent from dens, which were under ground and dark ; and 
being airy and light, the beasts rushed out of them with 
more alacrity and fierceness than if they had been pent 
up under ground. 

C AGGIANO, a city of Italy, in the province Principa- 
to-Citeriore of the kingdom of Naples, with 2777 inhabi- 
tant 

CAGLIARI, the capital of the island of Sardinia, as well 
as of the province of the same name. It stands on the 
gulf of that name, and contains thirty churches, about 
5000 houses, and 25,880 inhabitants. It is the residence 
of the viceroy, of an archbishop, and the place of assem- 
bling of the hoards of administration and of the courts of 
justice. It has little commerce, which is chiefly confined 
to the sale of wine, corn, cheese, and especially of salt 
it. Long. 9. 0. 25. E. Lat.39. 15. 20. N. 
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CsgUari Caoliari. Capo Di, one of the province* into which 

,11 the island of Sardinia it divided. 
^ Cault. Caoi.ia*i, Paolo, called Paulo Veronese, an excellent 
~ i ~ painter, was born at Verona in the year 1532. Gabriel 
Cagliari, hia father, was a sculptor, and Antonio Badile, 
his untlv, was his master in painting. He was not only 
esteemed the best of all the Lombard painters, but by 
reason of his extensive talents in the art was peculiarly 
styled 11 Pittor /Wire, the happy painter ; and there is 
scarcely a church in Venice where some of his perfor- 
mances are not to be seen. He died of a fever at Venice 
in 1588, and had a tomb and a statue of brass erected to 
his memory in the church of St Sebastian. 

CAGNANO, a town of Italy, in the Neapolitan pro- 
vince Cupitanata, with 3477 inhabitants. 

( AllOltS, an arrondisscraent in the department of the 
Lot, in France. It extends over 865 square miles, and 
contains twelve cantons, divided into 136 communes, with 
106,417 inhabitants. The chief place, from which the ar- 
rondissement takes its name, is on the right bank of the 
Lot, which forms almost a cirde round it. It contains 15)00 
houses, and 1 1,728 inhabitants. There are in it manufac- 
tures of paper, cloths, lace, cassimcres, and leather ; and 
some trade in wine, brandy, nut-oil, and other produc- 
tions, which is increasing. Long. 1. 21. 15. E. Lat. 44. 
26. 48. N. 

CAHU8AC, a town of France, in the ( 
Tarn, on the river Verre, with 1424 

CAIAPHAS, high priest of the Jews after 
Christ to death ; and wi 

Vitellius, for which disgrace he 



CAIFONG. See Ciiixa. 

C A1LLAC, an arrondissement of the department of the 
Tarn, in France, extending over 510 square miles. It is 
divided into eight cantons and eighty-four communes, and 
contains 63,736 inhabitants. The capital is a city of the 
same name, on the river Tarn, which is navigable to a cer- 
tain extent. It has 1503 houses, and 6636 inhabitants. 
The chief trade consists in wine, which is produced of the 
best quality in the vicinity, and largely shipped from Bour- 
deaux to the most remote markets. Long. 1. 45. E. Lat. 
43. 50. N. 

CAILLE, Niciiolas Louis nr. la, an eminent mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was born at a small town in the 
diocese of Rheim* in 1713. His father had served in the 
army, which he quitted, and in his retirement studied ma- 
thematics, and amused himself with mechanic exercises, 
in which he proved the fortunate author of several inven- 
tions of considerable use to the public. Nicholas almost 
in his infancy took a fancy to mechanics, which proved of 
signal service to him in his maturer years. He was sent 
young to school at Mantcs-sur-Seine. where he discover- 
ed early tokens of genius. In 1729 he repaired to Paris, 
where he studied the classics, philosophy, and mathema- 
tics; and he afterwards went to study divinity at the college 
de Navarre, proposing to embrace an ecclesiastical life. At 
the end of three years he was ordained as a deacon, and 
officiated as such in the church of the college tic Mozarin 
several years ; but he never entered into priest's orders, 
apprehending that his astronomical studies, to which he 
had become most assiduously devoted, might interfere too 
much with his religious duties. In 1739 he was conjoined 
with M. dc Thury, son to M. Cassini, in verifying the me- 
ridian of the royal observatory throughout the whole extent 
of the kingdom of France. In the month of November 
the same vear, whilst he was engaged day and night in 
the operations which this grand undertaking required, and 
at a great distance from Paris, he was, without any solici- 
tation, elected to the vacant mathematical chair which the 

vou v. 
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celebrated M. Varignon had so worthily filled. Here lie 
began to teach about the end of 1740; and an observa- 
tory was ordered to be erected for his use in the college, 
and furnished with a suitable apparatus of the best instru- 
ments. In May 1741, M. de la Caillc was admitted into 
the Royal Academy of Sciences as an adjoint member 
for astronomy. Besides many excellent paper* dispersed 
through their Memoirs, he published elements of geome- 
try, mechanics, optics, and astronomy. Moreover, he care- 
fully computed all the eclipses of the sun and moon that 
had happened since the Christian era; which were print- 
ed in a book published by two Benedictines, entitled I,' Art 
de Verifier let Dates, Paris, 1750, in 4 to. Besides these, 
he compiled a volume of astronomical ephemcrides for the 
years 1745 to 1755; another for the years 1755 to 1765; 
a third for the years 1765 to 1775; an excellent work en- 
titled Attronomite Fundmnenta nacisiimis Soli* et Stellarum 
observationibus ttabilita ; and the most correct solar tables 
which had ever appeared. Having performed a seven years' 
series of astronomical observations in hi* own observatory, 
he formed a project of going to observe the southern star* 
at the Cape of Good Hope. This was highly approved of 
by the academy, as well as by the prime minister Comte 
de Argenson, and very readily agreed to by the states of 
Holland. Upon this he drew up a plan of the method be 
intended to pursue in his southern observation* ; setting 
forth, that, besides settling the places of the fixed stars, he 
to determine the parallaxes of the Moon, Mars, 
But as this required contemporaneous obser- 
to be made in the northern parts of the world, he 
to those of his correspondents who were expert in 
practical astronomy previous notice in print, what observa- 
tions he designed to make at particular times for the above 
purpose. At length, on the 21st of November 1750, he 
sailed for the Cape, and arrived there on the 19th of April 
1751. He forthwith got his instrument* on shore; and, 
with the assistance of some Dutch artificers, set about 
building an astronomical observatory, in which hia appara- 
tus of instruments was properly disposed of as soon as the 
building was in a fit condition to receive them. 

The sky at the Cape i» generally pure and serene, un- 
less when a south-cast wind blows; but this is often the 
case ; and when the wind in question blows, it is attended 
with some strange and striking effects. The stars look 
bigger, and seem to quiver; the moon ha* an undulating 
tremor ; and the planets have beards like comets. Two 
hundred and twenty-eight nights did our astronomer sur- 
vey the face of the southern heavens, during which *pace 
of time he observed more than 10,000 stars; and as the 
ancients had filled the heaven* with monsters and old 
wive*' tale*, the Abbe de la faille chose rather to adorn 
them with the instruments and machines which modern 
philosophy has made use of for the conquest of nature. 
With no less success did he attend to the parallaxes of the 
Moon, Mars, Venus, and the Sun. Having thus execut- 
ed the purpose of hi* voyage, and no present opportunity 
offering for his return, he thought of employing the vacant 
time in another arduous attempt, which was no less than 
that of taking the measure of the earth, a* he had already 
done that of the heavens. This indeed had, through the 
munificence of the French king, been done before by dif- 
ferent sets of learned men, both in Europe and America, 
some determining the ex t en t of a degree under the equator, 
and others its extent under the arctic circle ; but it had 
not as yet been decided whether in the southern parallels 
of latitude the same dimensions obtained as in the northern. 
His labours, however, were rewarded with the satisfaction 
he wished for, having determined a distance of 410,814 
feet from a place called Klip Fontyn to the Cape, by means 
of a base of 38,802 feet, ascertained by three actual measure- 
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i ; and in this way he discovered a new secret of na- 
1 ture, namely, that the rndii of the parallel! in south latitude 
arc not the same as those of the corresponding parallels in 
north latitude. About the twenty-third degree of south 
latitude he found a degree on the meridian to contain 
342.2-22 Paris feet, tic returned to Paris on the 27th of 
September 1754, having, in his almost four rears' absence, 
expended no more than 9144 livres on himself and his 
companion ; and at his coming into port he refused a 
bribe of 100.000 livres, offered by one who thirsted less 
after glory than gain, to share his immunity from custom- 
house sea'rehrs. 

After receiving the congratulatory visits of his more in- 
timate friends and of the astronomers, he first of all em- 
ployed himself in drawing up a reply to some strictures 
which Professor Euler had published relative to the meri- 
dian ; and then he settled the results of the comparison of 
his own with the observations of other astronomers for the 
parallaxes. That of the sun he fixed at that of the 
moon at 56' 56', that of Mars in his opposition at 36", that 
of Venus at 38*. He also settled the laws by which as- 
tronomical refractions are varied in consequence of the 
different density or rarity of the air, owing to heat or cold 
and dryness or moisture. And, lastly, lie showed an easy, 
and by common navigators practicable, method of finding 
the longitude at sea by means of the moon ; which he illus- 
trated by examples selected from his own observations 
during his voyages. His fame being now established upon 
a firm basis, the most celebrated academies of Europe 
claimed him as their own ; and he was unanimously elect- 
ed a member of the Royal Society at London, of the Insti- 
tute of Itologna, of the Imperial Academy at Petersburg, 
and of the Royal Academies of Berlin, Stockholm, and 
(juttingen. In the year 1760, M. de la faille was attack- 
ed with a severe fit of the gout, which, however, did not 
interrupt the course of his studies ; for he then planned 
nut a new and immense work, which was no less than the 
history of astronomy through all ages, with a comparison 
of the ancient and modern observations, and the construc- 
tion and use of the instruments employed in making them. 
In order to pursue the task he had imposed upon himself 
in a suitable retirement, he obtained a grant of apartments 
in the royal palace of Vincenncs: and whilst his astrono- 
mical apparatus was erecting there, he began printing his 
C-alutoffue of the Southern Start, and the third volume of 
his Ei»hemeriae*. Hut towards the end of the year 1703, 
the state of his health became greatly reduced. His blood 
grew inflamed ; he had pains of the head, obstructions of 
the kidneys, and loss of appetite, with a plethoric oppres- 
sion on the whole system. His mind remained unaffect- 
ed, and he resolutely persisted in his studies as usual. In 
the month of March medicines were administered to him, 
which rather aggravated than alleviated his symptoms ; 
and he was now sensible, that the same " 
in Africa, ten years before, had yielded to a 
remedies, would in his native country bid " 
best physicians. This induced him to settle his 
his manuscripts he committed to the ca 
of his esteemed friend M. Maraldi. It was at lost 
mined that a vein should be opened ; but this brought on 
an obstinate lethargy, of which he died, at the age of forty- 
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CAIMAN, or Caymax 
situated fifty-five leagues north-north-west of 
The southernmost of these islands is called Great Caiman, 
and contains about 160 inhabitants, whose chief employ- 
ment consists in fishing for turtle, with which they sup- 
ply Porto Kigal and other places. A considerable number 
of them arc also employed as pilots. 

CAIN, eldest son of Adam and Eve, killed his brother 



simple their 
to the fires 



CAIMACAN, or Kaimacam, in Turkish affairs, a dig- 
nity of the Ottoman empire, answering to lieutenant, or 
rather deputy, amongst us. There are usually two caima- 
cans, one residing at Constantinople as governor of the 
capital, and the other attending the grand vizir in quality 
of lieutenant, secretary of state, and first minister of his 
council, and giving authence to ambassadors 



for which he was condemned by God to banishment 
and a vagabond state of life. Cain retired to the land of 
Nod on the east of Eden, and built a city, to which he 
gave the name of his son Enoch. 

CAIN1TES, a sect of heretics in the second century, 
to called on account of their great respect for Cain. They 
pretended that the virtue which produced Abel was of an 
order inferior to that which had produced Cain, and that 
this was the reason why Cain had the victory over Abel 
and killed him ; for they admitted a great number of genii, 
which they called rirtttes, of different ranks and orders. 
They made profession of honouring those who carry in 
Scripture the most visible marks of reprobation, as the in- 
habitants of Sodom, Esau, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
They had, in particular, a very great veneration for the 
traitor Judas, under the pretence that the death of Jesus 
Christ had saved mankind. They had also a forged gospel 
of Judas, to which they paid great respect. 

CAIRNS. or Causes, the vulgar name of those heaps 
of stones which arc to be seen in many parts of Britain, 
particularly in Scotland and in Wales. They are compos- 
ed of stones of all dimensions, thrown together in a conical 
form, a flat stone crowning the apex. Various causes have 
been assigned by the learned for these heaps of stones. 
They have been supposed to be, in times of inauguration, 
the places where the chieftain elect stood to show himself 
to best advantage to the people ; or the spots from which 
judgment was pronounced ; or erections by the way-side in 
honour of Mercury ; or fabrics formed in memory of some 
solemn compact, particularly when accompanied by stand- 
ing pillars of stones ; or sites destined for the celebration 
of certain religious ceremonies. Such might have been 
the reasons, in some instances, where the evidences of 
stone chests and urns arc wanting : but these are so gene- 
rally found that they seem to leave little doubt that the 
most usual purpose of the piles in question was to serve as 
sepulchral monuments. But even this destination might 
render them suitable to other, particularly religious, pur- 
poses, to which by their nature they might be supposed to 
give additional solemnity. According to Toland, indeed, 
fires were kindled on the tops of flat stones, at certain 
periods of the year, particularly on the eves of the 1st of 
Slay and the 1st of November, for the purpose of i 
Bring; at which time all the pcople^having extingr 

of the cuirn--. In general* therefore, these *c 
lations appear to have been designed for the sepulchral 
protection of heroes and great men. Ihe stone chest*, 
the repositories of the urns and ashes, are lodged in the 
earth beneath ; sometimes only one, sometimes more, are 
found thus deposited ; and MV Pennant mentions an in- 
stance of seventeen having been discovered under the 
same pile. 

Cairns are of different sizes, some of them very large. 
Mr Pennant describes one in the island of Arran, as 11* 
feet over, and of a vast height. They may justly be sup- 
posed to have been proportioned in size to the rank of the 
person, or to his popularity. The people of a whole dis- 
trict assembled to show their respect to the deceased; 
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hcop« equal to those that astonish us at this time. But 
these honour* were not merely those of the day ; as long 
M the memory of the deceased endured, not a passenger 
journeyed by without adding a stone to the heap. They 
supposed it would be an honour to the dead, and accept- 
able to his manes. To this day there is a proverbial ex- 
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hundred year* 



prewion among the Highlanders referable to the old prac- viron. 
tice ; and a suppliant will tell his patron, " I will add a ruins 
stone to your cairn ;" meaning, ■ when you are no more, 
1 will do all possible honour to your memory." 

Cairns are to be found in all parts of the island, in Corn- 
wall, Wales, and everywhere in North Britain. They were 
in use among the northern nation* ; and Dahlberg, in his 
S2Sd plate, has given the figure of one. In Wales they 
are called carntddaH ; but the proverb taken from them 
there is not of the complimental kind : Kant ar dy ben, 
" a cairn on your head," is a token of imprecation. 

CAIRO, or Grand Caiiio, the capital of Egypt, situ- 
ated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, in long. 32. 0. K. 
lut. SO. 0. N. It was founded by Jawhar, a Moggrebin 
general, in the middle of the tenth century. He gave his 
new city the name of Al Kahira, or the I'ictoritnu. It be- 
came the residence of the caliphs of Egypt, and of conse- 
quence the capital of that country, which it has ever since 
continued to be. It is divided into the new and old cities. 
Old Cairo, on the eastern bank of the Nile, is now almost 
uninhabited. The new city, which is properly Cairo, is 
seated in a sandy plain about two miles and a half from 
the old city, and on the same side of the river. It is ex- 
tended along the mountain on which the castle is built, 
having been removed hither, it is supposed, in order to be 
under its protection. Bulac may be called the port of 
Cairo, for it stands on the bank of the Nile, and all the grain 
and other commodities destined for Cairo are landed there. 
Some travellers have assigned to Cairo a most enormous 
magnitude, by taking in the old city and Hulac along with 
the new ; the real circumference ot the latter, however, is 
not above ten miles, but it is extremely populous. The 
first thing that strikes a traveller is the narrowness of the 
streets, and the gloomy appearance of the houses, built 
of mud walls, without any exterior windows. Besides, as 
the streets arc unpaved, and always full of people, walking 
is very inconvenient, especially to strangers. The number 
of the inhabitants has never been ascertained with any 
precision. Volney thinks it may amount to 200.000 ; but 
some later travellers estimate it as high as 300,000 or 
400,000. The houses arc from one to two or three stories 
in height, and flat at the top, where the inhabitants take 
the air, and often sleep all night. Those of the more 
wealthy have a court in the inside ; but the poorer classes 
reside in very little space. 

There is a canal, called hhalis, derived from the Nile, 
which runs along the city from one end to the other, with 
houses on cither side, which makes a large street- It forms 
in its progress several small lakes, which are called Inrht 
in the language of the country. The principal of these, 
which is in the great square near the castle, is five hun- 
dred paces in diameter. The most elegant houses in the 



city are built on its banks ; but being filled from the i 
dation of the Nile, it contains water only for a few ma 
of the year, and during the others it appears covered 
a charming verdure. When there is water sufficient, it is 
always full of gilded boats, barges, and barks, in which 
people of rank amuse themselves by sailing, especially in 
the evenings, at which time there are curious fins-works, 
and a variety of 
New Cairo is i 
handsome battlements; and at the distance of every 
dred paces there are very fine towers. The walls 
never very lofty, and are in many place* gone to 



The fortified palace built by Saladin 
ago, on part of the " 
place of defence in Cairo ; and yet the Turks look no notice 
of its falling, insomuch that it was becoming a heap of 
rubbish, till the present pasha gave it a thorough repair. 
The principal apartment in it was a magnificent hall, en- 
vironed with twelve columns of granite, brought from the 
of Alexandria, of a prodigious height and thickness, 
> open dome, under which Saladin distri- 
buted justice to his subjects i but in the repairs made upon 
the edifice it was judged necessary to demolish this part of 
it. From the palace the whole city of Cairo may be seen, 
and above thirty miles along the Nile, with the fruitful 
plain* that lie near it, as well as the mosques, pyramids, 
villages, and gardens, with which these fields are covered. 
The present pasha, however, no longer resides there, but 
has removed to a still more splendid palace, which he has 
reared in the vicinity. It contains a pavilion two hundred 
and fifty feet by two hundred, each wall of which is adorned 
with colonnades of white marble. The pasha has founded 
a military college and other institutions, with the view of 
introducing European arts and improvements. The gate* 
of Cairo are three, which are very magnificent. There 
are about three hundred public mosque* in the city, some 
of which have six minarets. That of Sultan Hassan is the 
finest structure in modern Egypt, and is extremely light 
and elegant. There is in the neighbourhood an extensive 
necropolis, containing man) splendid tombs, particularly 
one built by the pasha for his family, adorned with five 
spacious dome*. Hie khans or caravanserais are nume- 
rous and large, with a court in the middle, like the houses 
of the people. Some of them are several stories high, 
and are always full of people and merchandise. Cairo is 
a great centre of the trade of interior Africa ; and cara- 
vans at short intervals depart from it for Fczzan, Darfur, 
and other quarters. The slave market of Cairo exhibits 
natives brought from almost every region of that great 
continent. 

Old Cairo ha* scarcely any thing remarkable except 
the granaries of Joseph ; which are merely a high wall, 
lately built, including a square spot of ground where the 
owners of land deposit wheat, barley, and other grain, as 
tribute to the pasha. There is likewise a tolerably hand- 
some church, which is made use of by the Copt*, who are 
Christians, and the original inhabitant* of Egypt. Over 
against old Cairo there is an apartment built above the 
river, into which the water if admitted, and a column, 
which has line* at the distance of every inch, marks at 
every two feet as far as thirty. When the water rises to 
twenty-two feet, it is thought to be of a sufficient height ; 
when it rises much higher, it becomes very injurious. 
There is much pomp and ceremony used in letting the 
water into the khali* or canal which lead* to Cairo. 
Joseph'* well i* in the fortified palace, and was made by 
King Mohammed about 700 year* ago. It i* so called, 
because the Egyptians attribute every thing extraordinary 
to that remarkable person. It is cut in a rock, ami is two 
hundred and eighty feet in depth. The water is drawn 
up to the top by means of oxen, placed on platforms at 
proper distances, which turn about the machine* that raise 
IL The descent is so sloping, that, though there are no 
steps, the oxen can descend and aacend with ease. The 
inhabitants of Cairo are a mixture of Moor*, Turk*, Jews, 
Greeks, and Copts. 

Cairo, a town of Italy, in the province Mondovi, of the 
of Sardinia. It is i 
4000 inhabitants. 
Cairo, a town of Italy, in the province Mortara, of the 
kingdom of Sardinia, at the junction of the 
UicPo. Itcout 
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CAIROAN, or Cairwam, • city of Africa, in the king. 
I dom of Tunis, tented in a sandy barren soil, about fire 
miles from the Gulf of Caprea. It has neither spring, well, 
^-*~i~^- f nor river ; for which reason tbey are obliged to preserve 
rain water in tanks and cisterns. It was built by the 
the seat of a considerable king- 
ayed. There is still, however, 
a very superb mosque, and the tombs of the kings of Tunia 
arc yet to be seen. Long. 9. 12. E. Lit. So. 40. C. 

CAISSON, in the military art, a wooden chest, into 
which several bombs are put, though it is sometimes fill- 
ed only with gunpowder. This is buried under tome 
work of which the enemy intend to possess themselves, 
and when tlicy arc musters of it, is fired in order to blow 
them up. 

Caisson it alto used for a wooden frame or cheat used 
in laying the foundations of the piers of a bridge. 

CAISTOH, a market-town in the hundred of Yarbo- 
rough and county of Lincoln. It is joined by a canal to 
the town of Ulanford Brigg. It is a place of great anti- 
quity, said to have been built by the Saxon Hengist. The 
town is supplied with water by four springs, whose streams, 
after passing through it, unite and form the river Ancolm. 
It is 157 miles from London. The market is held on 
Monday. The inhabitants amounted in 1811 to 1051, in 
1821 to 1253, and in 1831 to 1525. 

CAITHNESS it the most northern county of Scotland. 
It it bounded on the north by the Pent land Frith, which 
separates it from the Orkney Islands; on the east and 
south-east by the Moray Frith ; on the south and south- 
west by Sutherlandshire : and on the west by the North, 
ern Ocean. A chain of hills, commencing on the east at 
the Ord, runs along the division between Sutherland and 
it. One of these, Morven, rises to an elevation of 1929 
feet. The Burn of the Ord forms the true boundary be- 
tween the two counties on the cast side ; and a line drawn 
across i In hill of Drumholliston, on the east of the river 
Halladale, constitutes that on the west coast. The form 
of the county is an irregular triangle, measuring along the 
eastern coast from Duncansbay-head to the Ord about 
forty miles, and from Duncansbay-head along the north- 
ern shore to Bighousc on the west, about thirty-five miles. 
No accurate map of the county hat yet been constructed; 
but it it supposed to contain about 650 square miles. There 
are ten parishes of very unequal extent, the least being 
four miles long and two broad ; the largest twenty-seven 
miles by ten or twelve. The coast nearly along the whole 
line it rocky and precipitous, will) deep water to the edge 
of the rock, and at Ounnet-head it rises to the height of 
340 feel. It is remarkable for a number of bold headlands. 
The principal of these are Sandside-head on the west ; Hol- 
burn-head, Dunnet-head, Duncansbay-head, Nous-head, 
and Clythnets. Dunnet-head is the most northerly land 
on the mainland, lying in long. 3. 29. E. and hit. 58. 42. N. 
Near Duncansbay-head lies John 

e most northern point; 
than Dunnet-head. 
There are several bays along the 
lies on the east of the head of that name. It 
not safe for shipping in particular winds. On the east of 
Hulburn-head, and sheltered by it, lies Thurso Buy, hav- 
ing Scrabtter roadstead close to the head, affording the 
anchorage on a stiff blue clay bank sloping 
Dunnet Bay is much exposed to the north, 
for shipping, being often mistaken for the 
to the frith : the low sands lying at its bottom 
not being observable in a dark night till close at hand. 
Last year a light-house was finished nn Dunnet-head, by 
which this danger is obviated. The light stands 346 feet 
the sea. Kiett Bay, or Sinclair's Bay, 
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by Nosg-head, is also an exposed bay from 
it; but in certain winds it •fiords good anc 
age. Wick Bay, at the bottom of which ttands the town 
of that name, it tmall, and very unsafe with the wind high 
from the east and south-east, a heavy sea then rolling in. 
The tide in the Pentland Frith runt, at spring tides, at 
the rate of nine miles an hour ; and, when opposed by a 
strong wind, raises a very heavy sea. Within two mdea 
of tlie shore, off Duncansbay, lies the island of 
about a mile long, round which the tide* form 
dies. Off the point of Mey, a few miles farther west, 
there is an eddy of considerable strength, called the 
Merry Men of Mey, into which boats are sometimes in 
danger of being drawn. The navigation of the frith re- 
quires the aid of a pilot, unless the crew of the thip are 
well acquainted with it. 

The county is generally level, or swelling into slight 
elevations, with very few hills, which are chiefly on the 
west side. It is well watered with rivers, brooks, and 
lochs, and seldom suffers from drought. The climate is 
variable. On an average of eight years, the number of 
days of more or lets rain in each month i* as follows : 
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making for the whole year 193 days. 

The average of days with snow is as follows : — 

immmrf. February- Much. April. October. 

7$ 7 7A 4 2 5 34, 
Instances of snow in May have occasionally occurred, as 
in May 1831, when there were four days of snow and 
heavy wind, which destroyed the prospect of r 
The average of days of frost stands thus : 

January Fobruafy, March. AprlL Oetufeat Nuvonbcr 

8 7* 44 2 1 H H 
In the summer and narvest, frost frequently occurs at 
night. Haiti, snow, and frost, frequently occur on the 
same day during the winter. 

The range of the barometer is very extensive, some- 
times two inches and more ; yet the climate ia in general 
healthy. The soil is various, from black and clay loam 
to light sandy, in general yielding abundant crop* of oat* 
and bear, of which large quantities are exported. Wheat 
is also grown, but in small quantities, ana also peas and 
beam. The subsoil it almost throughout clay upon clay 
slate rock. Whinstone and sandstone also occur. Dun- 
net and Duncantbay-hcadt are composed of rough sand- 
stone of a red colour. A white sandstone is found in 
abundance in the interior of Dunnet-head, and in oilier 
places on the coast of the Pentland Frith. Granite i* found 
in mats in the Berridale Hills. A good deal of an infe- 
rior limestone also occurs, and shell marl in great abun- 
dance. Traces of various metallic minerals have been 
A lead vein was discovered at 



Groat't, 
but it is two 



12. N. Thurso, and copper at Old Wick, near Wick, but neither 
nonly was of any value. Bog-iron also occurs, 
mile* Great numbers of black cattle are reared for home use 



and 



oflal 



sale. Many 



annually i 

very dull. A curious kind 
the Caithness and Orkney people, 
one or two years old, arc sent 
trn a proportional number of 
from five to eight years old. This practice has 
existed from time immemorial. 

Then are few trees in the counly ; but experience hat 
shown that they would thrive if proper care were employ- 
ed to protect them when young. The trunks of large 
tree* are often found in the mosses which abound in this 
county, and which yield the chief part of the fuel used by 
the people. Coals, principally English, are also now much 
in use. Purtridges, hares, rabbits, grouse, plovers, 4c 
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- abound ; and there are some black-cock around Berridale 
and Langwell. Formerly great flock* of a bird larger than 
the sparrow, called the snow-fowl, risited this county in 
the winter season; but for some years past they have 
scarcely been seen. The rocks are frequented by eagles, 
hawks, and a variety of sea-fowl, which breed in great 
numbers. 

The rivers and lochs afford trout, salmon, and eels ; and 
the sea yields abundance of cod, haddocks, and other kinds 
of fish. The salmon fishery is not now so successful as 
formerly. The herring fishery has of late years been very 
prosperous. Wick is the principal station. (>n an average 
of eleven years ending in 1830, there have been caught 
100,000 barrels annually. There were 134 curcrs, em- 
ploying 736 boats, 3564 fishers, 384 coopers, 239 labourers, 
and 2455 women. In 1830 about 153,000 barrels were 
taken. But the fishing of 1831 was not so productive. 
The quantity caught at other stations along the coast may 
amount to 40,000 or 50,000 more. 

The population amounted at last census (1831) to 
34,500, including Wick, Pultcneytown, and Thurso. In 
1801 it was 22,609. The people are hardy and indus- 
trious. Their condition as cultivators of the ground has 
materially improved within the last forty years. Formerly 
they were oppressed with the exaction of personal ser- 
vices by the landlords. These consisted of labour on the 
lands in the natural possession of the proprietors, plough- 
ing, sowing, cutting, and gathering in the crops ; furnish- 
ing straw, fuel, fowls, eggs, &c ; shipping grain, and other 
services, which are now almost entirely abolished, and 
money payments substituted. Still they labour under se- 
veral disadvantages, the principal of which are want of 
leases and too high rents. In general the rents, especially 
on the coast, are high ; nor could the tenants pay them, 
but for their traffic in cattle, and the herring fishery. The 
improvement in agriculture has been very great within the 
last forty years. At the beginning of that period artificial 
or sown grasses and turnips were commodities possessed by 
few ; now both are common, and their value is duly ap- 
preciated. A regular system of rotation of crops is pur- 
sued on all farms of any size ; and the breed ot working 
horses is greatly improved. The real rent of the county, 
which has increased to nearly one half within the last 
thirty years, exceeds L.61,000. On some estates the rente 
arc payable partly in money, partly in meal and bear. 
Wick is the head burgh of the shire. It was erected 
I in 1580, in favour of the Earl of Caith- 

, of Sir 
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t rapid advance 
within the last twenty 
years than any other place of the same size in the empire. 
In the foreign trade of last year (1831) fifty vessels and 
4072 tons of shipping were employed, while in the coast- 
erc liave been generally about 5O0 vessels and 
likewise annually engaged. The chief imports 
hemp, iron, and tar, while the exports consist 



ing tra. 

35,000 



are timber, hemp, 
chiefly of fish. 

The settlement of Pultcneytown, on the south side of 
the river of Wick, has sprung up entirely from the herring 
fishery. The first house was built only twenty-two years 
since, and now the town contains 2845 inhabitants. The 
ground was purchased from Lord Duius, then Sir 15. Dun- 
bar, by the British Fishery Society, who derive a large 
income from the feu-duties, and the harbour dues of a 
large and secure port, lately completed at an expense of 
L. 40,000. 

The town of Thurso is of great antiquity, and was erect- 
ed into a burgh of barony in 1633. It has 2364 inhabitants. 
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The antiquities of this county consist of old castles and Caithness. 
Picts' cairns. The former are nearly all on the coast, 
and on bold projecting points. The ruin* of Castle Sin- 
Hair, anciently called Girnego, the residence of the carls, 
are situated on a tongue of lofty rock on the west side of 
Noss-head, and within Kiets Bay. The castle of Kiess 
stands on the opposite side of the bay. The castle of Old 
Wick, to the south of the town, is known to mariners as 
tin' Old Man of Wick, and is a noted land-mark. The 
Bishop of Caithness, whose see included Sutherland, had 
a castle at Scrabster, a short distance west of Thurso. 
There are ruins of castles also at Forse, Latheron, and 
Berridale, and in the interior at Braal, Oirlet, and Loch- 
more, along (he river Thurso. The only habitable castles 
arc those of Mey, Ackergill, and Dunbeath. 

The Picts' cairns are scattered over the face of the coun- 
try, generally on the slopes of rising grounds. They are 
very numerous, and it has been remarked that there are 
at least three always in sight of one another. They were 
probably the houses of the richer inhabitants, the lower 
classes lodging in more perishable huts of turf, us many 
of them still do. 

lite names of places are generally of Danish origin ; and 
a number of them end in tier, which signifies a station or 
estate. The language spoken by the people is the same 
as that of the south of Scotland, except iu the parts bor- 
dering on Sutherland, where Gaelic is still in use, though 
giving place to English. 

The ancient history of this county is, as might be ex- 
pected, very obscure. What is known of it is little more 
than a record of petty quarrels, strifes, robberies, and 
bloodshed, as in other parts of Scotland in the same 
times. 

The aborigines were the Picts, who were subdued and 
their possessions seized by the Norwegians, a kindred race, 
in the beginning of the tenth century. At the same time 
they took possession of the Orkneys. Their chiefs, under 
the title of larl or Earl, ruled Caithness and Orkney down 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the direct 
line ceased in the person of Magnus. For a century the 
succession was unsettled and disputed. In 145b the 
first of the family of Sinclair became earl. In the end of 
the seventeenth century the property of the earldom was 
alienated, and acquired by Glenorchy, afterwards Lord 
Broadalbane, who sold it to various persons ; so that the 
present family succeeded to nothing but the title. 

The county formerly sent a representative to Parlia- 
alternately with Bute. But under the alteration 
just been made on the representation of Scot- 
( II have a^ representative for itself, to which indeed 

importance. 

Great improvements have been made in the county 
since the money wisely appropriated by government from 
the price of the forfeited estates has been expended in the 
Highlands in making roads and bridges. By that appro- 
priation the recesses of the north have been opened up, 
and communication with the other end of the island ren- 
dered easy ; the mail-coach now travelling through tracts 
where a Highland pony, twenty years ago, could only 
make his way. Valuable tracts of land have in conse- 
quence been brought into a state of high cultivation, and 
lime from Sunderland conveyed into the interior for that 
purpose. An impulse has been given to the spirit of im- 
provement ; uud so much has the benefit arising from roads 
been valued by the inhabitants of this northern county, 
that the proprietors and tenants have lately procured an 
act of parliament for assessing themselves for the price of 
making 180 miles of additional roads. By^ this public 
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the district ; and within a short period, it ii not doubted district* at 
that fine fields and modern farm-steading* will be seen in known. 
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CAIUS, K aye, or Kryr, Da John, the founder of Caius 
College in Cambridge, was born at Norwich in 1510. He 
was admitted very young a student in Gonvillc Hall in the 
above-mentioned' university ; and at the age of twenty-one 
translated front Greek into Latin some pieces of divinity, 
and into English Erasmus's paraphrase on Jude, and other 
works. From these his juvenile labours, it seems probable 
that he first intended lo prosecute the study of divinity. 
But be this as it may, he travelled into Italy, and at Padua 
studied physic under the celebrated Montanus. In that 
university he continued some time, where we arc told he 
read Greek lectures with great applause. In 1543 he tra- 
velled through part of Italy, Germany, and France ; and 
reluming to England, commenced doctor of physic at Cam- 
bridge. He practised first at Shrewsbury, and afterwards 
at Norwich ; but removing to London in 1547, he was ad- 
mitted fellow of the college of physicians, of which he was 
several vears president. In 1557, being then physician to 
Queen Mary, and in great favour, he obtained a license to 
advance Gonvillc-hall, where he had been educated, into 
a college, which he endowed with several considerable 
estates, adding an entire new square at the expense oi 
L.1834. Of this college he accepted the mastership, 
which he held till within a short period of his death. He 
was physician to Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth. Towards the latter end of his life he retired 
to his own college at Cambridge, where having resigned 
the mastership to Ur Legge of Norwich, he spent the re- 
mainder of his life as a fellow commoner. He died in July 

1573, aged sixty-three, and was buried in the chapel of 
his own college. Dr Caius was a learned, active, and bene- 
volent man. In 1557 he erected a monument in St Paul's, 
to the memory of the famous Linucre. In 1563 he obtain- 
ed a grant for the college of physicians to take the bodies 
of two malefactors annually for dissection ; and he was 
the inventor of the insignia which distinguish the presi- 
dent from the rest of the fellows. He wrote, I. Annals 
of the College from 1555 to 1572. 2. Translation of se- 
veral of Galen's works, printed at different times abroad. 
S. Hippocrates de Mcdicamentit ; first discovered and pub- 
lished by our author; also De Ration* Virtut, Lov. 1556, 8vo. 
4. De Medendi Mithodo, Basel, 1554; I.„ml. 1556, 8vo. 5. 
Account of the Sweating Sickness in England, Load. 1556, 
1721. It is entitled Dt Ephemera Britanniea. 6. His- 
tory of the University of Cambridge, Lond. 1568, 8vo; 

1574, 4to, in Latin. 7. Dt Thermit Britannia* i but it is 
this work was ever printed. & Of some 

I Animals, Lond. 1570. 9. Dt Canibut Bri- 
1570, 1729. 10. Dt Pronunciatwne Graratt La- 
Una Lingua, Lond. 1574. II, Hi Librit propria, Lond. 
1570. Besides many other works which never were printed. 

C AJ ARE, a market-town of the department of the Lot, 
in France, on the right bank of the Dordogne, with 1912 



CAJAZZO, a city of Italy, in the province Terra di Lav- 
voro, of the kingdom of Naples, near the Volt umo. It has 
a cathedral, several other churches, and 2765 inhabitants. 

CAJETAN, Cahdikal, was born atCajeta, in the king- 
dom of Naples, in the year 1469. His proper name ' 



Thomas de Vio, but he adopted that of Cajetan from the 
place of his nativity. He defended the authority of the 
pope, which had suffered greatly at the council of Nice, in 
a work entitled Of the Potceraftht Pope ; and for this work 
he obtained the bishopric of Cajeta. He was afterwards 
raised to the archiepiscopal sec of Palermo, and in 1517 
was made • cardinal by Pope Leo X. The year after, he 
was sent as legate into Germany, to cjuict the commotions 
raised against indulgences by Martin Luther : but Lu- 
ther, under protection of Frederic elector of Saxony, set 
him at defiance : for though be obeyed the cardinal's sum- 
mons in repairing to Augsburg, yet he rendered all his 
proceedings ineffectual. Cajetan was employed in several 
other ncgociations and transactions, being as ready in bu- 
siness as in letters. He died in 1534. He wrote com- 
mentaries upon Aristotle's philosophy, and upon Thomas 
Aquinas'* theology ; and made a free translation of the 
Old and New Testament*. 

CAJL'PL'T OIL, a volatile oil obtained by distillation 
from a species of mclaleuca, which has lately obtained the 
name of Melaleuca cajuputi ; cajuputi being its Malay name. 
Thi* tree, or rather shrub, is a native of the island of Am- 
boyna, and of the louthern part of Borneo. Cajuput oil i* 
prepared from the leave* which are collected in a hot 
dry day, macerated in water, and distilled after ferment- 
ing for a night. Five bags of the dried leaves, it is said, 
are required to produce one ounce of the oil, which when 
distilled is limpid ; but being generally transported to Eu- 
rope in copper vessel*, attains a greenish colour. When 
imported in glass bottles, it is perfectly pellucid. As the, 
real cajuput oil is high priced, it is much exposed to adul- 
teration. 

Cajuput oil should be free from colour, or of a bluish 
green : it is extremely pungent to the taste, and has the od- 
our of a mixture of turpentine and camphor. When drop- 
ped in water, it diffuses itself over it* surface, and then en- 
tirely evaporate*. It should burn without leaving any re- 
siduum. It is very soluble in alcohol, and sparingly so in 
water. Like other volatile oil*, the cajuput i* a powerful 
stimulant, and is used medicinally where such medicine* 
are required. Some practitioners have given it a high cha- 
racter a* a remedy for the pestilence which is at present 
ravaging Europe. It doe* not appear, however, to have 
any claim as a specific in the treatment of cholera. The 
dose taken internally is about five drop*. It i* 
ternally as a rubifacicnt, and is also i 
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The Hebrews had several sorts of cakes, which they of- 
fered in the temple. These were made of the meal either 
of wheat or barley, and were kneaded sometime! with oil 
and sometimes with honey; though sometimes they only 
rubbed them over with oil* when they were baked, or fried 
n with oil in a frying-pan upon the fire. In the cere- 
y of Aaron's consecration, they sacrificed a calf and two 
s, and offered unleavened bread, and cake* unleavened 
tempered with oil, and wafers unleavened anointed with 
oil ; the whole being made of fine wheaten flour. 

CALABASH, in Commerce, a light kind of vessel form- 
ed of the shell of a gourd emptied and dried, serving to 
put divers kinds of goods in, as pitch, rosin, and the like. 
The word in Spanish, cnlabayn, signifies the same. 

CALABRIA Citebiork, one of the southern provin- 
ces into which the kingdom of Naples, in Italy, is divided. 
It is bounded on the south by Calabria Ulteriore, on the 
east by the Ionic Sea, on the north by Baailicata, and on 
the west by the Mediterranean. Its extent is 3652 square 
miles, or 2,337,280 English acres. The Appenincs arc con- 
tinued into this province, but arc inferior to the height 
they attain in Abruzzo. In the south the mountains of 
Silla extend over more than 220 square miles. The pro- 
vince is watered by numberless small streams, whose course 
is short, and commonly rapid. 'Die climate is mild, and, 
except on the mountains, the snow never remains. The 
productive power of the soil is very various, but it yields 
sufficient corn for the inhabitants. The products are wheat, 
barley, beans, maize, rice, flax, and hemp ; besides cotton, 
tobacco, saffron, liquorice, and wine of great strength. Oil 
and silk arc also produced. The fishery is an important 
means of affording employment to numerous persons, who 
catch large quantities of the tunny, and of sardinias. 
There are scarcely any roads through the province, and of 
the few, some are nearly impassable ; consequently there 
is little internal traffic. What little external commerce 
exists, centres in the capital Cosenza. The number of in- 
habitants, by a census of 1 793, appeared to be 34.5,532 ; but 
in 1907, by the product of a tax on fire-places, the popula- 
tion was estimated at 374,000. It is divided into four dis- 
tricts, viz. Cosenza, Kossano, A man tea, and Castrovillari. 

Calabria l'i.teriore, a province of the Neapolitan 
kingdom of Italy. It is usually divided into two parts, 
numbered one and two, but these arc here described toge- 
ther. The province is a |>eninsula, bearing a resemblance 
to the foot of the boot to which the map of Italy has been 
likened. It is surrounded bv the sea, except on the north, 
where it is bounded by Calabria Citeriore. The extent 
is 3388 square miles or 2,178,320 English 
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Although thecontinuation of the ridge of the Appenincs is 
obvious throughout the whole province, yet their elevation 
generally decreases towards the south. The soil is gene- 
rally fertile ; and the heat of the climate makes it a kind 
of forcing house as compared with the other porta of Italy. 
Snow and ice are scarcely known ; and the aloe and date 



trees come to perfection in the o|icn air. In summer, how- 
ever, the whole province is burnt up, and the sirocco 
extends the scorching breath of Africa over all the land. 
The products are wheat, maize, barley, beans, rice, cot- 
ton, buck-wheat, sugar-canes, tobacco, licorice, and melons, 
with other fruita. Besides these, much silk of an excel- 
: quality is raised; and pitch, tar, and turpentine, are 
lc from the trees. The sheep and other cattle are by 
> means so abundant as in the other Calabria. There are 
ark* of gold, silver, lead, and copper, but no mines are 
worked of any of these metals. Manufactures are at a low 
ebb, and confined to silk and wool. There are a few coast- 
ing vessels, and some fishing vessels belonging to the Ca- 
labrese, but there is no foreign trade. The whole popula- 
tion of the province amounts to about 450,000 individuals. 



CALABRITTO, a city of Italy, in the Neapolitan pro- CaUbrltto. 
vince Princinato-Citeriore, with 2160 inhabitant*. 

CALAIIORBA, a town of Spain, in the province of Old 
Castile, and in the district of Soria. It was a city of con- 
siderable distinction in past ages, and the vestiges of it* 
grandeur are still visible around it. The vicinity of the 
place yields a considerable quantity of fine wool. It is on 
the banks of the little river Yregua, which falls into the 
Ebro. It is the teat of a bishop, and contains 7200 inha- 
bitants ; and there is a beautiful bridge of ten arches over 
the river. This town was the birth-place of Quintilian. 

CALAIS, a city of the arrondissemcnt of Boulogne, and 
department of Calais, in France. It is a place of import- 
ance from being the nearest point to England, and the land- 
ing place of those who pass from thence to the Continent, 
The harbour, which is dry at low water, is only fit for the 
reception of small vessels. It is fortified strongly both on 
the land and sea sides. The walls form a pleasing, and 
indeed the only promenade. It is well built, with a good 
square, and with streets leading from it in straight lines. 
It contains 900 houses, besides barracks; and the inha- 
bitant* amount to 8500. Hie place suffers from want of 
good water. 

Calais, Pas de, one of the departments of France, on 
the sea coast. It i* bounded on the north by the British 
Channel, on the north-east by the department of the north, 
on the south by that of the Somme, and on the west by 
the Channel. It extends over 2596 square miles, and i* 
divided into six arrondiasements, and these are subdivided 
into forty-three cantons and 953 communes. The popula- 
tion amounts to 584,650. It is generally a level district, 
near the sea-coast, rather marshy, but remarkable for ex- 
cellent pasture and dairy land. The greater portion of 
the land is under the plough, and is well cultivated on the 
Flemish system. The department is abundantly supplied 
with water, which is applied both to pur[>oses of naviga- 
tion and of irrigation, with a few exceptions, it is by tar 
the best cultivated of any part of France, and in the great- 
er part of the arrondissement* of Arras, Bethune, and St 
Omer, it is scarcely possible to find a spot of land not 
highly productive. Green crops arc abundantly raised, 
and the dung from the animals led on them provides abun- 
dant manure for the corn land ; while the mode of plough- 
ing the land and furrowing it operates to prevent injury 
from too much rain. It is a manufacturing as well as an 
agricultural district. Woollen, linen, and cotton goods, 
hosiery, lace, leather, earthenware, beer, corn, spirits, pa- 
per, hats, and soap, are extensively produced, besides flax, 
hemp, and linseed oil. There are considerable fisheries 
on the tea-coast and in the several rivers. 

Calais, St, an arrondissement in the department of 
the Sarthe, in France, extending over 465 square miles. 
It ia divided into six canton*, and these again into sixty 
communes, containing 66,330 inhabitants. The chief place 
is a city of the same name, on the river Anille, in an un- 
fruitful'spot, containing 3646 inhabitants, occupied in ma- 
nufacturing serges, flannels, and some kinds of linen good*. 

CALAMANCO, a sort of woollen stuff manufactured 
in England and Brabant. It has a fine gloss, and i* chec- 
kered in the warp, whence the check* appear only on the 
right side. Some calamancoes arc quite plain, others have 
broad stripes adorned with flowers, others plain broad 
stripes, other* narrow stripes, and others are watered. 

CALAMIANES, a group of small islands in the East- 
ern Seas, about twelve in number, and situated to the 
north and north-east of the Philippines. They are sur- 
rounded by numerous shoals and rocks, which render the 
navigation intricate and dangerous«/\l*he largest of these 
islands are called Bucvagon and Ctnamianc, and the latter 
is about twenty-three mile* in length by five in breadth j 
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Calamine the whole constituting a province under its name, which is 
)i divided between the Sultan of Borneo and the Spaniard*, 
i .iv. There are besides numerous tribes of natives who dwell 
~~ ' "~- in the interior parts, without chiefs or' established laws. 
The island produces the edible birds-nests which the 
Chinese consider as so great a delicacy, and it trades be- 
sides in rice, honey, and wax. Pearls are found on the 
coast. Long. 120. 20. E. Lat. 12. X. 

CALAMINE, the native carbonate and silicate of zinc, 
which, though very generally found in the same deposits, 
differ materially both in their mineralogical and chemical 
characters. The most prevalent colour of Calamine is 
white ; occasionally, however, it is blue, green, yellow, or 
brown. It varies also from transparent to opake ; has a 
vitreous lustre ; and occurs both crystallized, stulactitic, 
mam ilia ted, and massive. It is frequently found in veins, 
associated with blende, and ores of iron and lead. Con- 
siderable quantities occur at Dleiberg and liaibel in Ca- 
rinthia, Tarnowitz in Silesia, Altenberg near Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc, in the Mendip-hills of Somersetshire, at Wanlock- 
ficad in Dumfriesshire, and at Alston Moor in 
land. It is a very useful ore of zin 
from sixty to seventy per cent, of that metal, 
particulars see Miszkalooy. 

CALAMOTA, an island on the coast of the Austrian 
of Dalmatia, in the Adriatic Sea. It is a little 
to the west of Ragusa, and contains only one town, or 



by Mr Carstairs, principal of that university, sent over on Cslanw* 
purpose to find a person properly qualified for such an H 
office. This he declined, and returned to England in 1691, Calas. 
bringing with him letters from Grwius to Dr Pococke, y> "" , "~t 
canon of Christ-church, and rcgius professor of Hebrew, 
and to Dr Bernard, Savilian professor of astronomy, who 
obtained leave for him to pro'secutc his studies in the Bod- 
leian Library. Having resolved to make divinity hi« prin- 
cipal study, he entered into an examination of the contro- 
versy between the conformists and nonconformists, which 
determined him to join the latter, and, coming to London 
in 1692, he was unanimously chosen assistant to Mr Mat- 
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ed at Mr Annesley's meeting-house in Little St Helena, 
and soon afterwards was invited to became. assistant to Mr 
Daniel Williams in Hand-Alley. In 1702 he was chosea 
one of the lecturers in Salter* Hall ; and in 1703 he suc- 
ceeded Mr Vincent Alsop as pastor of a great congregation 
in Westminster. He drew up the table of content* to Mr 
Baxter s History of his Life and Timee, which was sent to 
the press in 1696 ; made some remarks on the work itself, 
1 lddcd to it an index; and, reflecting on the useful- 
of the book, he saw the expediency of continuing 
it, as Mr Baxter's history came no lower than the year 
1684. Accordingly he composed on abridgment of it, with 
of many other minister* who were ejected 
II.; their apology, Con- 





or a reed. 

Calamus Seriptoriut, in antiquity, a reed or rush to 
wTite with. The ancients made use of styles to write on 
tables covered with wax, and of reed or rush to write on 
parchment or Egyptian paper. 

CALAMY, Edmund, an eminent Presbyterian divine, 
born at London in the year 1600, and educated at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, where hi* attachment to the Armi- 
nian party excluded him from a fellowship. Dr Felton, 
bishop of Ely, however, made him his chaplain ; and in 
1639 he was chosen minister of St Mary Aldcrmary, 
in tlie city of London. Upon the opening of the long 



parliament he distinguished himself in defence of the 
Presbyterian cause, and had a principal hand in writing 
the famou* Smettyautut, which, he himself say*, gave the 



; and a continuation of their history until the 
691. 'Hi is work was published in 1702. He af- 
terwards published a moderate defence of nonconformity, 
in three tracts, in answer to »omc tracts of Dr Hoadley. 
In 1709 Mr Calaroy made a tour to Scotland, and had 
the degree of doctor of divinity conferred on him by the 
universities of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. In 
1713 he published a second edition of hi* Abridgment 
of Mr Baxter's History of his Life and Time*; in which, 
among various additions, there is a continuation of the 
history through King William's reign and Queen Anne's, 
down to the passing of the occasional bill ; and io the 
close is subjoined the reformed liturgy, which was drawn 
up and presented to the bishops in 1661, ** that the 
world may judge," as he says in his preface, " how fairly 



first deadly blow to Episcopacy. Hie authors of this tract 
were five, the initials of whose names formed the name 
under which it was published, viz. Stephen Marshal, Ed- 
mund Calamy, Thomas Young, Mathew Newcomen, and 
William Spargtow. He was afterwards an active member 
in the assembly of divines, and a strenuous opposer of 
sectaries ; and he used hi* utmost endeavours to prevent 
the violences which were committed after the king was 
brought from the Isle of Wight. In Cromwell's time he 
lived privately, but was assiduous in promoting the king's 
return ; for which he was afterwards offered a bishopric, 
but refused it. He 



was ejected for nonconformity in 
1662, and died of grief at the sight of the great fire of 
London. 

CALAMY, Edmund, grandson to the preceding (by 
his eldest son, Mr Edmund Calamy, who was ejected from 
the living of Moxton in Essex, on St Bortliolomew'a day 
1662), was born in London on the 5th April 1671. After 
having learned the languages, and gone through a course 
of natural philosophy and logic at a private academy in 
England, he studied philosophy and civil law at the uni- 
versity of Utrecht, and attended the lectures of the learn- 
ed Or • Whilst he resided there, an offer of a pro- 
fessor's chair in the university of Edinburgh was made nim 



the ejected ministers have been often represented as i 
concilablc enemies to all liturgies." In 1718 he wrote 
a vindication of his grandfather, and several other persons, 
against certain reflections cast upon them by Mr Arch- 
deacon Echard in his History of England ; and in 1728 
appeared his continuation of the account of the ministers, 
lecturers, masters, and fellows of colleges, and school- 
maulers, who were ejected, after the Restoration in 1660, 
by or before the act of uniformity. He died on the 3d of 
June 1732, greatly regretted, not only by the dissenters, 
but also by the moderate members of the established 
church, both clergy and laity, with many of whom he 
lived in great intimacy. Besides the pieces already men- 
tioned, he published a great many sermons on several sub- 
He was twice married, and had thir- 



jects and occasions, 
teen children. 

CALANORE, the chief town of • small district of the 
same name in Hindustan, province of Lahore. A char was 
here first proclaimed emperor on the death of hi* father in 
1556. Long. 75. 0. E. Lat. 31. 51. N. The district i* 
situated in the Sikk territories, between the 31st and 32d 
degrees of north latitude. 

CALAS, John, the name of a most unfortunate Pro- 
testant merchant at Toulouse, inhumanly butchered under 
forms of law which were prostituted to shelter the san- 
guinary dictates of ignorant and fanatical zeal. He had 
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Calud- lived forty years nt Toulouse. His wife was an English- containing 10,000 inhabitants. This district is celebrated CslaUni- 
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of French extraction, and they had five sons, one 
of whom, Louis, had turned Catholic through the persua- 
sions of a Catholic maid who hud lived thirty years in the 
family. In October 1701 the family consisted of Galas, his 
wife, Mark Antony their son, Peter their second son, and 
this maid. Antony was educated for the bar ; but being 
of a melancholy turn of mind, was continually dwelling on 
passages from authors on the subject of suicide, and one 
night in that month hanged himself on a bar kid across 
two folding doors in the shop. The crowd collected by 
the confusion of the family on so shocking a discovery 
took it into their heads that he had been strangled by the 
family to prevent his changing his religion, and that this 
was a common practice among Protestants. The officers of 
justice adopted the popular talc, and were supplied by the 
mob with what they accepted as conclusive evidence of 
the fact. The fraternity of White Penitents got the body, 
buried it with great ceremony, and performed a solemn 
service for him as a martyr ; the Franciscans did the same ; 
and after these formalities no one doubted the guilt of the 
devoted heretical family. Being all condemned to the tor- 
ture in order to bring them to confession, they appealed to 
the parliament ; but this body, being as weak and as wick- 
ed as the subordinate magistrates, sentenced the father to 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to be broken alive 
upon the wheel, and then to be burnt to a»hes ; a diabolical 
decree, which, to the shame of humanity, was actually 
carried into execution. Peter Cuius, the other son, was 
banished for life ; and the rest were acquitted. The dis- 
tracted widow, however, found some friends, and among 
these Voltaire, who laid her case before the council of state 
at Versailles ; and the parliament of Toulouse was ordered 
to transmit the proceedings. These the king and council 
unanimously agreed to annul ; the chief magistrate of 
Toulouse was degraded and fined ; old Calas was declar- 
ed to have been innocent; and every imputation of guilt 
was removed from the family, who also received from the 
king and clergy considerable gratuities. 

CALA.SCIBF.TTA.a city of the intendancy of Calatanl- 
aetta, in tlie island of Sicily, in the defile between two moun- 
tains, on the river Nehroden. It contains 4780 inhabitant*. 

CALASH, or C'ai.ksii, a small light kind of chariot or 
chair, with very low wheels, used chietly for taking the air 
in parks and gardens. 

CALASIO, Marius, a Franciscan, and professor of the 
Hebrew language at Rome, of whom there is very little to 
be said, but that he published there, in the year 1621, a con- 
cordance of the bible, which consisted of four great volumes 
in folio. This work has been highly approved and com- 
mended both by Protestants and Catholics, and i* indeed 
a most admirable work ; for, beside* the I lebrew words of 
the bible, which compose the body of the book, with the 
Latin version over against them, there arc in the margin 
the differences between the Septuagint version and the 
Vulgate ; so that at one view may be seen wherein the 
three bibles agree, and wherein they differ. Moreover, 
at the beginning of every article there is a kind of dictio- 
nary, which gives the signification of each Hebrew word ; 
affords on opportunity of comparing it with other oriental 
fig, with the Syriac, Arabic, and Chaldee: and 



for its dairy and breeding cattle, 

CALA'l AKISETTA, one of the intendaticics into 
which the island of Sicily is divided. It is bounded on 
the north by Palermo, on the east by Catania, on the south- 
cast by Seragosa, on the south by the sea, and on the 
by Girgenti. It is divided into three districts, viz. 
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: the Hebrew words. 
CALASIRIS, in antiquity, a linen 



bottom, and worn by the Egyptians under a white wool 
" *l they were obliged to pi 

; only allowed to ap- 



fringed at the 
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ull off 



Calatanisetta, a city, the capital of the intendancy 
and district of the same name, in the island of Sicily. It 
is situated in an extensive and fertile plain, on a healthy 
spot, has broad streets and good buildings, and contains 
2800 houses, with 15,627 inhabitant*, who are chiefly em- 
ployed in making linen cloth. 

CALATAYL'D, a small city of Spain, in the province 
of Aragon. It is situated on the river Xalon, a little be- 
low its junction with the Xiloca, in a fertile valley, which 
produces abundantly olives, grasses, and melons. The 
ruins of the ancient city of Bilbilis, the native place of the 
poet Martial, ore to be seen near Calatayud. This city 
contains 1500 houses and 9000 inhabitants, three 
neries, and twelve soap-boiling houses. There is I 
raised here 20,000 hundredweight of hemp. 

CALATHL'S, in antiquity, a kind of hand-basket 
made of light wood or rushes, u«ed by the women some- 
times to gather (lowers, but chiefly, after the example of 
Minerva, to put their work in. The figure of the calathug, 
as represented on ancient monuments, is narrow at the 
bottom, but widens upwards like that of a top. Pliny 
compares it to that of a lily. The calathus or work-basket 
of Mi nen a is no less celebrated among the poet* than 
her distaff. 

Calathus was also the name of a wine-cup used in 

sacrifice*. 

CALATOR, in antiquity, a crier, or officer appointed 
to publish something aloud, or call the people together. 
The word is formed from xaXtu, two, " I call." '1 he pon- 
tiliccs had such ministers, whom they used to send before 
them when they went to sacrifice on fcriec or hulidays, in 
order to advertise the people to leave off work. The ma- 
gistrates also used calatortt, to call the people to the coroi- 
tia, both curia/a and ctnturiata. Hie officers in the army 
also had calahtret ; us had likewise many private families, 
to invite their guests to entertainments. 

CALATRAVA, a small town of Spain, in New Castile, 
situated on the river Guadiana, from which a well-known 
order of knights take their title. Long. 3. 20. W. Lat. 
39. ♦. N. 

Knight* of CALATRjrA, a military order in Spain, insti- 
tuted by Sancho HI. king of Castile, upon the following 
occasion. When that prince took the strong fort of Ca- 
latrava from the Moors of Andalusia, he gave it to the 
Templars, who, wanting courage to defend it, returned it 
to him again. Then Don Raymon, of the order of the Cis- 
tercians, accompanied with several persons of quality, 
made an offer to defend the place, which the king there- 
upon delivered up to them, and instituted that order. It 
increased so much under the reign of Alphonso, that the 
knights desired they might have a grand master, which 
was granted. Ferdinand and Isabella, with the consent 
of Pope Innocent VIII., afterwards reunited the grand 
mastership of Calatrava to the Spanish crown, so that the 
kings of Spain became perpetual administrators of this 



len garment; but this last 
when they entered the 
pear there in linen gan 

CALATAFINI, a city of Sicily, in the intendancy of 
TrapanL It is between two hills, iu a fine corn country, 
vol. v. 



The knights of Calatrava bear a cross gules, i 
liscd with green. Their rule and habit were originally 
those of the Cistercian*. 

CALAURI A, \n Ancient Geography, an island of Greece, 
in the Saronic bay, over against the port of Trocxcn, at 

6 o 
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the distance of forty stadia. Hither Demosthenes went 
twice into banishment, and here he died. 

CALAYAN, a small island in the Pacific Ocean, and 
the most northerly of those called the Babuyanes islands. 
It is situated due north of the large island of Luzon, and 
is about twenty-three miles in circumference. Long. 121. 
30. E. Lat. 19. 28. N. 

CALATVOTURA, a city of Italy, in the intendancv of 
Palermo, in the island of Sicily. It is situated in a valley 
among the mountains, near the river Grande, and contains 
about 3200 inhabitants. The situation is somewhat un- 
healthy. 

CALCAR, Jong de, a celebrated painter, was the dis- 
ciple of Titian, and perfected himself by studying Raphael. 
Among various pieces, he drew a Nativity, representing 
the angels around the infant Christ ; and so ordered the 
deposition of his picture as to cause the light to proceed 
from the child. He died at Naples in 1546, in the flower 
of his age. 

CALCAREOUS SPAR, or Crystallized Carbonate 
of Lime, one of the most generally diversified substances 
in the mineral kingdom, and certainly that which presents 
the greatest variety of crystalline forms. The Abbe Haiiy 
has drawn and described upwards of 500 of these ; and 
since his time not fewer than 800 other distinct modifica- 
tions have been determined, all of which, when fractured, 
present as their primitive form an obtuse rhomb of 105° 
5f and 74* 55*. The most prevalent colour of calcareous 
spar is white, though it also presents numerous shades of 
yellow, green, blue, and red, most of them pale. Its dark 
brown and black colours are owing to the admixture of 
bitumen. It is transparent or translucent, and has in the 
clear specimens a very distinct double refraction. It lius 
a vitreous lustre, and |>erfecl cleavage. The pure varie- 
ties consist, according to the analyses of Stromeyer, and 
Philips, of 

Lime 5615 55-50 

Carbonic acid 43 70 44-00 ; 

but the coloured ones not unfrequently contain small por- 
tions of oxide of iron, silica, magnesia, alumina, carbon, and 
bitumen. It effervesces violently with acids, and if pure 
is entirely soluble in nitric acid. At an ordinary heat it 
does not fuse, but gives off its carbonic acid, shines with 
a peculiar brightness, and ultimately becomes quick-lime. 
Among the most distinguished localities of calcareous spar 
may be enumerated Andreasberg and other mining dis- 
tricts in the Hartz, where the varieties in six-sided prisms 
have been found of great beauty ; Alston Moor in Cum- 
berland, which affords numerous flat rhombic crystals ; and 
Derbyshire, whence the pyramidal forms, sometimes of 
very large dimensions, are obtained. Under the head of 
culcareous spar there are a number of sub-species, which 
depend chiefly upon their mode of composition, and upon 
admixtures and impurities, with which the individuals 
have been affected at their formation. These will be 
fully described among the minerals. 

CALCEAKIUM, in antiquity, a donative or largess be- 
stowed on Roman soldiers for buying shoes. In monas- 
teries, calctarium denoted the daily service of cleaning the 
shoes of the religious. 

CALCEDOS Y. The distinction between this substance 
and agate rests upon very arbitrary grounds. Agate fre- 
quently presents a variety of colours, and a multiplicity 
of beautiful delineations. Culcedony is generally of one 
uniform colour, of a light brown, and sometimes nearly 
white. It occurs in irregular masses, forming grotesque 
cavities in the trap rocks, particularly in Iceland and the 
Faroe Isles, from the former of which there are specimens 
in the Museum of Edinburgh of a very large size. These 
stalactites appear always to have proceeded from the up- 
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per part of the cavity, which is sometimes filled up to the Gskcedoaj. 
very summit with solid matter. From a close examination 
of tnese specimens, we are led to believe that the material 
must have been introduced into the cavity either in a 
state of the most attenuated fluidity, or even in a gaseous 
foi-m. The structure can be traced down the sides of 
the cavity, regularly surrounding every portion of the 
stalactite, and passing across the horizontal plate which 
uniformly forms the base of these cavities. A slight inter- 
mixture of opalescent matter, which renders the calcedony 
more white and opaque, delineates thia structure in the 

Faroe. 

Calcedony is not confined to the trap rocks : it occurs in 
granite: and the most beautiful specimens known were 
found in one of the mines of Cornwall, distinguished by 
the name of Trevascus. It was, however, in one solitary 
cell that these occurred. Although the mine has continued 
to yield calcedony of the same character, nothing similar 
to these magnificent specimens has been produced since. 
They can scarcely be compared to any thing whicli they 
resemble more than the anatomized wing of a large bat, 
exhibiting the bones and arteries in the most perfect man- 
ner. One of these beautiful specimens, which was in the 
possession of the late Mr Greville, is now in the British 
Museum. 

Calcedony is used for the construction of cups and plates, 
and other articles of taste, of which the most splendid 
specimens arc imported into this country from India. The 
labour which has been bestowed in the manufacture of 
these articles, and the perfection with which it has been 
accomplished, is a matter of surprise to all who examine 
them. There are some of them as thin and as delicate 
as china. The finest stones are of course selected for this 
purpose. They are generally clear and almost transparent, 
still maintainingthe warm brown colour which character- 
ises the stone. They often have the appearance of having 
been hammered, so shaded and undulated is the aspect 
of the mass; and to add to their beauty, the fine dendri- 
tic Mocha stones are often selected. We are in igno- 
rance even of the locality where these beautiful objects 
are manfactured, whether in Japan or China ; but to thia 
country they generally come from India, where, we believe, 
they are found among the most precious jewels in the re- 
positories of the nabobs and princes of the East. 

Calcedony in Europe is-confined to labours on a much 
smaller scale, such as knife-handles, and mortars for che- 
mical purposes ; also for snuff-boxes, buttons, and other 
minor objects. The principal manufactory is at Oberstein 
in the Palatinate. 

Calcedony is semitransparent ; its texture is fine and 
compact; the fracture is scaly, resembling that of wax ; 
it is less hard than rock crystal, but gives firewilh steel. No 
indications of regular form have ever been observed in this 
substance ; for we need not except the pale blue variety 
from Tresztyan in Transylvania, which is decidedly a 
pseudomorphic formation in the form of fluor spar. Calce- 
dony frequently assumes the forms of other minerals, as 
well as of shells in many instances ; but these may be con- 
sidered as accidents unconnected with the history of the 
substance. 

Connected with agate and calcedony, we may at once 
enumerate the different varieties whfeh are still main- 
tained by mineralogists. 

L Sardonyx (quartz, agate, sardoinc of the French). 
This variety is characterised by a rich orange colour. 

2. Cornelian (comalinc of the French). The charac- 
teristic colour of this variety is a brilliant red. 

3. Prase (the chrysoprase of the Germans). This va- 
riety occurs at Kosmiiu in Silesia. It - 
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I rent. 
I'sle-tuff. 



dark grass-green 
ancients as a stone 



4. Plasma, a semitram parent, and of a 
lour, and was used very much by the ai 
tor engraving. 

& Onyx (the band-agate of the Germans). This stone, 
when of favourable colours, is used by artists for cutting 

Mineralogists have had the patience to split the agate 
into a variety of other denominations, which are not worth 
enumerating. 

CALCHAS, in fabulous history, a famous diviner, fol- 
lowed the Greek army to Troy. He foretold that the siege 
would last ten years ; and that the fleet, which was detain- 
ed in the port of Aulis by contrary winds, would not sail 
till Agamemnon's daughter had been sacrificed to Diana. 
Alter the taking of Troy he retired to Colophon, where, 
it is said, he died of grief, because he could not divine 
!icr of his profession, called Moptut, had di»- 



what another 
covered. 

CALCINATO, a market-town of Italy, in the Austrian 
delegation of Brescia, with 3207 inhabitants. 

CALC-SINER, or Stalactitic Carbonate or Lime. 
This occurs marnillated, or in long pendulous masses or 
tubes, commonly coating, or even entirely filling, the interior 
of caves. Though deposited from water loaded with par- 
ticles of lime, and therefore in a constant state of forma- 
tion, these stalactites (which outside are commonly of a 
yellowish-white colour, and present an infinity of different 
shapes und sizes) invariably afford when broken the most 
distinct cleavage. In this way the perfect rhomb, hav- 
ing the same angles as that of the calcareous spar, is 
easily produced from any portion of them. The extensive 
caverns of Adelsberg in Carniola derive their entire splen- 
dour from the thousands of these stalactites with which they 
are naturally ornamented in the shape of festoons, curuins, 
foliage, and whatever else a lively imagination may choose 
to invent out of the variety of fanciful and extraordinary 
forms they assume. These caverns constitute a labyrinth 
of many miles within the porous limestone rocks of the vici- 
nity, and as yet but a small portion of them has been ex- 
plored by man. The cave of Macallister, commonly called 
the Spar Cave, on Loch Sunert in the Isle of Skye, is ano- 
ther of the same description, though much inferior in ex- 
tent and beauty to that of Adelsberg. The oriental ala- 
baster, which is this same mineral in a massive state, was 
much prized by the ancients for statuary purposes. 

CALC-TUFF.orCALCARBous Tufa, is the most impure, 
the most irregular, and the most porous, of all the varieties 
of limestone. It occurs in beds generally in the vicinity of 
lakes and rivers, also encrusting rocks, and enveloping ani- 
mal and vegetable remains in the proximity of calcareous 
springs. Immense deposits of calc-tuff have taken place 
at Terni, and on the banks of the river Anio near Tivoli; 
where some very curious impressions, such as that of a 
cart-wheel, trunks of trees, Arc. are to be met with. The 
celebrated Grecian temples of 1 Vstum arc formed of this 
stone, and no doubt owe their existence, at the present pe- 
riod, to the circumstance of its becoming harder the longer 
it is exposed to the air ; for, as the quarries whence it Has 
been procured are in the immediate vicinity, and the stone 
previous to being exposed is so much softer, modern Van- 
dals have found it easier to go directly to the quarry for 
what they wanted, than attack the long weather-beaten 
and now indurated Doric pillars of the temples. From its 
property of hardening so much on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere and to wet, this rock makes a very useful building 
stone in the formation of bridges. Over the Danube at 
Ulm a very handsome bridge has lately been constructed 
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is cut into its rrquired dimensions with the 
ance merely of the axe and the saw. 

CALCULUS primarily denotes a little stone or pebble, 
anciently used in making computations, taking suffrages, 
playing at tables, and the like. In after times, pieces of 
ivory, and counters struck of silver, gold, and other mat- 
terials, were used in lieu of the calculi, but still retained 
the ancient name. Computists were by the lawyers called 
calculone*, when they were either slaves or newly freed 
men ; those of a better condition were named calculatort* or 
numerarii ; there was ordinarily one of these in each family 
of distinction. The Roman judges anciently gave their 
opinions by calculi, which were white for absolution, and 
black for condemnation. Hence calrulut aUiut, in ancient 
writers, denotes a favourable vote, either in the case of a 
person to be absolved and acquitted of a charge, or elected 
to some dignity or post ; and catmint niger had a contrary 
signification. This usage is said to have been borrowed 
from the Thracians, who marked their happy or prosperous 
days by white, and their unhappy by biuck pebbles, which 
were put each night into an urn. 

Besides the diversity of colour, there were some calculi 
also which had figures or characters engraven on them, as 
those which were in use in taking the suffrages both in 
the senate and in assemblies of the people. These calculi 
were made of thin wood, polished und covered over with 
wax. Their form is still seen in some medals of the Cas- 
pian family ; and the manner of casting them into the 
urns is represented in the medals of the Licintan family. 
The letters marked upon these calculi were U. R. for uti 
Toga*, and A. for anliouo ; the first of which expressed 
an approbation of the law, the latter a rejection of it. Af- 
terwards the judges who sat in capital causes used calculi 
marked with the letter A. for ufaolro ; C. for amdemno ; 
and N. L. for turn liquet, signifying that a more full informa- 
tion was required. 

Calculus is also used by ancient writers for a kind of 
weight equal to two grains of cicer. Some make it equi- 
valent to the siliqua, which is equal to three grains of 
barley. Two calculi composed the ceratium. 

Calculus, in Mathematict, is a general name given 
to various ways of investigating or establishing the 





ways of investigating or 
of that science by the aid of conventional symbols or 
rectors which represent the things treated of, also the 
rations to be | 

they stand to one another. Thus we have the i 
Anthmetical Calculus, and the Algebraic Calculus, 
term is applied to a considerable number of distinct ma- 
thematical theories, the principal of which are these : 

The Differential Calculus and the Integral Calcu- 
lus. The invention of these is claimed for Leibnitt. They 
are identical with the / Y nonary Calculus, the invention 
of Newton. 

The Calculus rf Partial Difference*, which is a branch 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

TheC'ALCULUsof Variation*, another branch of the same 
theory. Its principal object is to determine when mathe- 
matical quantities, subject to certain conditions, are the 
greatest or least possible. This theory, first broached by 
James and John Bernoulli, was perfected by Euler and La 
Grange, who have discussed it in their writings. There ia 
a distinct treatise on this subject by the late Mr Wood- 
house of Cambridge. 

The Cmavlvs of Exponential*, or Exponential Calculus. 
This may include the doctrine of logarithms ; but the name 
is commonly applied to the method of finding the differen- 
tials or fluxions of exponential and logarithmic quantities. 
John Bernoulli was the first who treated of this subject 
as a distinct calculus. (Bernoulli Opera, torn. i. page 1781) 

The Calculus of Function*, the same i 
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Calcutta. Differential or Fluxionary Calculus. La Grange cave this 
N — name tr> hit particular view of* the subject. ( TMorie det 
Functions Analytujurs. also Ltfont sur le Calcul des Fonc- 

The Calculus of Finite Differences. Thia investigates 
the properties of quantities by means of their differences ; 
it is of great value in the summation of infinite series. 
Brooke Taylor's Mtthodus Incrtmentorum, Stirling's Me- 
thodus Differential*, and Emerson's Method of Increment*, 
also his Differential Method, all treat of this subject. There 
arc also various treatises in works on the Differential Cal- 
culus, as Lacroix, &c 

The Calculus of Derivations. This is applicable to the 
doctrine of scries, and is due to a continental mathema- 
tician, Arbogust, who has composed a treatise on the sub- 
ject. (Arbogast Du Calcul dts Derivations.) 

The Calculus of Probabilities. This treats of every 
thing connected with the Doctrine of Chance*. The most 
valuable work on this subject is La Place's Theorie Ana- 
hftinuc de* Probability*. 

The C alculus of Sine*. This branch of mathematical 
science was embodied in a distinct form by Ruler. Sec his 
various writings, particularly his Analysis Infinttorum. We 
have explained this calculus in our article Ali.kbha. 

There arc some other mathematical theories which have 
been distinguished each as a separate Calculus, as lin- 
den's Residual Analysis, denies Anteredental Calculus 
(Ftlin. Phil. Trans, vol. iv.), (frc. 

Calcuiu* Minerva, among the ancient lawyers, denoted 
the decision of a cause in regard to which the judges were 
equally divided. The expression is taken from the history 
of Orestes, represented by /Eechylus and Euripides ; at 
whose trial before the Areopagites, for the murder of his 
mother, the votes being equally divided for and against 
him, Minerva interposed, and gave the casting vote or cal- 
culus in his behalf. 

CALCUTTA, one of the largest and most splendid 
cities of Asia, the modern capital of Hindustan, and the 
seat of the supreme government of the British in India. 
It is situated upon the river Hooghlv, which forms the 
western channel of the Ganges, and, though not the prin- 
cipal, is the only one of its numerous branches which is 
navigable for large vessels. It stands on an almost per- 
fect level of alluvial and marshy ground, which a ceutury 
ago was covered with jungle and stagnant pools, and 
which still almost everywhere betrays its unsoundness by 

100 miles from the mouth of the river, the navigation of 
which is difficult, and often dangerous, on account of its 
numerous sand banks, many of which are continually shift- 
ing their situation. Vessels drawing more than seventeen 
feet water cannot, except at spring-tides, ascend with 
safety above Diamond Harbour, where the vessels of the 
East India Company usually load and unload. This is 
about sixty miles below Calcutta; and passengers are 
conveyed to the city in smaller vessels or in boats. The 
country, from the mouth of the Hooghly to Diamond 
Harbour, is dreary in tlie extreme ; the banks of the river 
are high, and the adjacent land on each side, which is per- 
fectly Hat, forms a complete wilderness of timber and brush- 
wood, the haunt of tigers, and of other beasts of prey. 
Advancing up the river, the scene gradually improves ; 
the country becomes more and more cultivated ; the ship- 
ping and the bustle on the river increase ; and the beau- 
tiful country-seats on its banks announce the approach to 
the capital." The city, with its numerous spires ami other 
public edifices, presents, at a distance, a striking appear- 
ance ; and, on landing, the magnificence of the buildings 
commands the admiration of all strangers. The town and 
1 along the left or eastern bank of the river 
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above six miles, but varying much in breadth at 

places. In the middle of it, and very near the 
place, is an immense square, each side of which exi 
above a quarter of a mile ; and the centre is occupied by 
a large tank or open reservoir of water for the supply of 
the town. This square, together with the adjacent build- 
ings and those towards the south, forms what is properly 
termed the town of Calcutta, the residence of the Euro- 
pean inhabitants and of the natives of distinction. To the 
south, along the bank of the river, lies the Black Town, 
which is occupied entirely by the lower classes of inhabit- 
ants, and is rather considered as part of the suburbs ; and 
about a quarter of a mile to the north stand Fort-William 
and the barracks, which form on this tide a great 



to the city. The intermediate spice, which is an 
extensive open plain, is termed the esplanade. The cita- 
del of Fort-William, which was begun by Lord Give in 
1757, after she battle of Plaascy, is the strongest and most 
regular fortress in India; but the works are so extensive 
that they would require at least 9000 or 10,000 men, with 
600 pieces of cannon, to defend them. On the west of 
the esplanade stands the government-house, built by the 
Marquis Wellesley, which is the largest and most splen- 
did building in Calcutta. It is the residence of the go- 
vernor-general, where he holds levees, and transacts all 
the government business ; it also contains magnificent 
apartments for public entertainments. The other public 
buildings are a town-house, with public rooms, which, 
though handsome, are too confined for the climate and 
for the number of the inhabitants ; a court of justice, the 
hospital, and jail, which ure situated on the esplanade ; 
two English churches, tbe one of which is a plain build- 
ing, but the other has an elegant appearance ; a Scottish 
church ; also churches for the Portuguese Catholics ; ano- 
ther for those of the Greek persuasion, an Arminian church, 
many small Hindu pagodas, Mahommeuan mosques, and a 
Sikk temple. All these various religions here enjoy the 
most perfect toleration. 

The custom-house faces the river, and forms part of she 
west side of the great square. It is built upon the site of 
the old fort, which was taken in 1757 by Surnjah Dowlah. 
Near to it is the famous Black Hole, which is now con- 
verted into a warehouse ; and before the gate stands the 
monument which has been erected to commemorate the 
unfortunate persons who perished there. It is surround- 
ed by an iron railing; but it has been struck with light- 
ning, anil has since been allow ed to go to decay. In front 
is the quay, which has been of i 
to the numerous shipping which the 
On the west side of the river, and in a I 
stands the botanic garden, at a bend to which it 
gives the name of Garden Reach. It contains a splendid 
collection of plants from every quarter of the globe, and 
if laid out with great taste, but more with a view to prac- 
tical utility than scientific arrangement. Above the gar- 
den there is an extensive plantation of teak. Horse-racing 
having been discouraged by government, the course, which 
was to the south of the town, is now converted into a ride ; 
but the practice still continues at Barrackpore, sixteen 
miles up the river, where the fashionable society of Cal- 
cutta assemble to partake of the amusement. The south 
side of the great square is occupied by the writers' build- 
ings, which make but an indifierent appearance. They 
form the residence of this class of the Company's servants 
who arc newly arrived from Europe, and who arc students 
at the college of Fort-William. The private liouscs in 
Calcutta, in the central or genteel part of the town, are 
built mostly after the Euro|>ean fashion, but modified to 
the nature of the climate and to the magnificence of cast- 
In a line with the government-house is a 
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ranee of elegant buildings, ornamented with large veran- 
dahs, and another, at right angles with it, called Chourin- 
gee, formerly occupied by native huts. These houses are 
built of brick, covered with a species of stucco called 
chunam. They are all separated from each other, every 
one having attached to it a considerable piece of inclosed 
ground, in the middle of which it is situated. The ap- 
proach is by a flight of steps under a large portico. The 
architecture is Grecian, and the profusion of columns, 
porticoes, and verandahs, gives them more the air of pa- 
laces tlian of private houses. To this part of Calcutta the 
Black Town, which extends along the river to the north 
of Calcutta, forms a striking contrast It is built after the 
model of Indian towns, is very large, and swarming with 
population. The streets are exceedingly narrow, crook- 
ed, and dirty, and arc all unpaved, with numerous ponds, 
reservoirs, and gardens, interspersed. A few of the streets 
are paved with brick. The houses are built, some of brick, 
above two stories high | but the great majority are built of 
bamboos and mats, only one story high, and covered with 
thatch ; all which different kinds of fabrics standing inter- 
mixed present a very uncouth appearance. The houses 
being for the roost part formed of such combustible im- 
terials, fires are common, and have often proved very de- 
structive. Within these thirty or forty years, however, 
tin's quarter of the town has been greatly improved both 
in appearance and in the salubrity of the air; the street* 
have been widened and properly drained, and the ponds 
have been filled ; a large surface of stagnant water hr.s 
been thereby removed, the exhalations from which were 
prejudicial to health ; and the houses have been rendered 
less combustible, by being tiled in place of thatched. 

Though building materials are abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, house-rent is not moderate. This 
is owing partly to the high interest of money, and partly 
to the constant repairs which are required, from the cast- 
ing of the wood in this hot climate, ami from the ravages 
of insects, particularly the white ants. Though the wood- 
work of a house appear externally quite sound, it often 
turns out upon examination to be completely excavated 
or honeycombed by these insects, which assemble in in- 
credible numbers wherever they can find an entrance. 

The houses here which are known under the name of 
taverns are greatly inferior in respectability to those in 
Europe. They are, with the exception of two or three 
particular houses, resorted to only by the lowest company ; 
and strangers who are enticed into them are exposed to 
every species of imposition, and frequently to total ruin. 
A European, on his first landing, is surrounded by nume- 
rous dangers and inconveniences, which he finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to escape. These arc so well described 
in the East lmlia Vade-Mecum, by Captain Thomas Wil- 
liamson, that we will extract the following passages for 
the instruction of such of our countrymen as propose to 
visit those distant regions. 

" The tavern-keeper, under the plausible pretext of 
aiding towards the completion of the youth's wishes, never 
fails to inquire whether the gentleman has any friends in 
town, or even in the country. If affirmatively answered, 
' mine host' feels himself tolerably secure of his money ; 
but will probably assert that the friend in town is out of 
the way, and will not be back for some days. Should the 
gentleman be totally destitute of friends, then comes the 
rich harvest. Imposition following imposition swell the 
bill which, if appearances warrant forbearance, is kept 
back as long as possible, under the pleading assurance of 
perfect confidence ; but in the end a catalogue of items is 
produced, which never fails to alarm, if not to ruin, the 
unsuspecting victim ! 

" It, unhappily, the guest should so 



to associate with the ordinary company of the common Calcutta, 
drinking-room, he is irretrievably gone. Quarrels, riots, and 
inebriety, must follow, in all probability rendering him 
subject to the notice of the police. Should kit face ever 
be seen at that office, it would be next to iniitostiltte t/uit he 
should be admitted into any res/jectable circle. What with 
lodging, dinners, wines, Ac. of the worst description, but 
all rated at the highest prices, he must be a fortunate 
wight who escapes under a gold tnohar («.<•- two guineas) 
per day ; in general double that sum is charged; so that 
a person starts at the rate of L.1U00 per annum at least ; 
while, in all probability, no established or even apparent 
provision exists whereby he may be maintained. 

" To state the evil without pointing out the remedy 
would be next to useless | but when I suggest the means 
of avoiding those difficulties, or any portion of them, at- 
tendant on arrival in a foreign land, it must be i 
that I consider the stranger to be possessed of \ 
means ; that is, that he can pay his way. Without this he 
can do nothing, and must undergo all the afflictions and 
miseries attendant upon despised poverty in every part of 
the globe. It may be proper to point out in this place, that 
what might here appear to be liberal calculations, would not 
suit the East, where every article of European manufac- 
ture bears to enormous a price, where house-rent is so 
expensive, and where it is indispensably necessary to 
retain so many servants. The first thing to be done (set- 
ting a letter of recommendation out of the question) should 
be to report arrival at the secretary's office, depositing the 
certificate of the court of directors' license to proceed to 
India; without which the party is considered as an alien, 
and scarcely considered as entitled to British protection. 
This does not arise from ill will on the part of government 
or of the inhabitants, but from that strict attention the 
politics of the country imperiously demand to be paid to 
the several characters and descriptions of persons residing 
within our territory. 

" The above relates equally to all persons in the civil 
or military branches ; the certificate granted at the ludia 
House must be produced, in order to identify the party; 
hut if it should nave been lost, he himself, together with 
the commander who received the order for taking him on 
board, must attend, to make affidavit to that effect, before 
the appointment can be admitted upon the registers in 
India. 

" Such as appertain to the civil service, being always 
strongly recommended, and often finding many old ac- 
quaintances of their families on the spot, require but little 
advice ; nor does the cadet stand much in need of instruc- 
tion as to the manner in which he should provide himself 
with a home. AH he has to do is to wait upon the town- 
major, at his office in Eort-Willium, when he will receive 
tile necessary order for his admission into the < 
at Barasct, about sixteen miles from Calcutta. 

" He who has not these advantages must do the best 
his circumstances may afford ; he will find temperance to 
be not only cheap, but indispensable ; for if he should act 
so indiscreetly at the outset as to injure his health, a 
thousand privations and a certain increase of difficulties 
must follow. The first point must necessarily be to get 
under cover, 'litis will not be found so easy as those who 
have never quitted England may suppose. It will be 
after much research that a small house will be hod, and 
then only the bare walls ; for no such thing is known in 
India as a furnished house to be let ; and lodgings ore, if 
possible, still more out of the question. Fortunately there 
are among the European shopkeepers in Calcutta some 
most respectable characters, — men distinguished for their 
urbanity, philanthropy, and generosity. Application should 
be instantly made to one of these firms for aid and advice. 
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Calcutta. Tlie cmc should bo candidl 
confidence, a deposit of 
with them or at one of the banks. " The consequences will 
be, that in a few hours some small tenement will be ob- 
tained, either on hire or granted as a temporary accom- 
modation ; and the whole of the articles really i 
will be provided at some one or other of the 

rh daily take place within the central parts of the 
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Calcutta is the groat emporium of the East. By means 
of the Ganges and it* tributary streams it has an uninter- 
rupted water communication with the whole of the north of 
Hindustan. There are three artificial canals by which the 
communication is maintained with the upper country with- 
out passing through, the unhealthy and dangerous channel 
of the Sunderbunds. But this channel has never yet been 
kept permanently open. The discovery of steam navi- 
gation has proved of eminent utility on the Ganges. 
Steam packets now proceed up the river with passenger*, 
and effect a voyage in three week* that used to occupy 
as many months. Government steam vessels, some of 
them armed, also ply upon the river. Calcutta, being so 
advantageously situated for commerce, trades extensively 
with almost every country in the world, and numbers of 
vessels of every form and description arc constantly ar- 
riving in or departing from the river, which in the vicinity 
of the town presents the busiest scene imaginable. Nu- 
merous dock-yards have also been established, in which 
are built vessels of great burden and of admirable con- 
struction. Piece goods, shawls, indigo, silk, sugar, opium, 
and mm, arc the staple commodities of export. Treasure 
is imported from all quarters. From London, the imports 
consist principally of articles of consumption for the Euro- 
pean inhabitants, consisting of wine, porter, ale, confection- 
arirs, and generally of all the finer manufactures. 

in 1808 a bonk was established at Calcutta, under the 
name of the Calcutta Hank. Its capital amount* to fifty 
lac* of rupee*, of which ten were subscribed by govern- 
ment, and the remainder by individual*. There are be- 
sides three private banks, and it is estimated that the paper 
circulation amounts to one croro of rupees, or one million 
■toiling. There arc twelve insurance companies ; and in 
1825 there were published two daily newspapers, beside* 
the Government Gazette and the India Gazette twice a 
week, and one weekly paper. There were two native week- 
ly newspapers in Persian, and two in Bengalcse, to which 
in 1826 another was added. 

The institution* for education in Calcutta are numerous, 
of which the principal are, the Madrcsaa or Mahommedan 
college, founded in 1780, for the instruction of the Mus- 
sulman youth in the Arabic and Persian language*, and in 
Mahommedan law ; the college of Fort William, begun in 
1801, for instructing the public servant* of the Company 
in the native language* of the country, namely, the Hin- 
dustanee, Bengalee, Persian, and Arabic, now a flou- 
rishing and well-regulated institution, in which, at the an- 
nual examinations, great proficiency is displayed by the 
•tudent* ; the Sanscrit College, for which a handsome 
building has been erected, founded in 1821, for the in- 
struction of the native* in tin- Sanscrit language and Brah- 
minical literature, and also in the English language and 
literature; the Anglo-Indian College, established original- 
ly by respectable native*, chiefly for the instruction of 
Hindu youths in the English language , Bishop's College, 
for the instruction of missionaries in the languages of the 



East ; and a Medical School for native doctor*, established Calcutta, 
at Calcutta in 1822. In 1823 a committee of public in- — > w 
struction was formed, who are authorized to exercise a 
superintendence over all government seminaries, and to 
give an impulse, aa well a* a judicious direction, to efforts 
' ig instruction among the Hindu*. There are 
missionary societies and institutions, with ex- 
tensive establishments for education,' as well us various 
institutions, religious and charitable. A 




at which 

boys and girls are boarded, besides day scholars. They 
are taught according to Or Bell * system. Some few of 
the scholar* arc Arminian Christiana, and there are one 
or two Hindus. There is also the Armenian Academy and 
a grammar school for the instruction of the Indo-British 
youth in classical literature. Under the patronage of a 
society of European ladies, native school* were establish- 
ed in 1821, with female teacher*. Formerly no instance 
was ever known of an Indian female being instructed in 
reading, writing, or sewing. In 1826, 600 female Hindu 
pupils were taught in the various schools of Calcutta,-* and 
in the indigenous schools, which are taught by native mas- 
ter*, and in which the parents of the boy* pay for their 
education, the number of pupil* amounts to nearly 3000.' 
There are two schools for the education and maintenance 
of the children of European* -in the military service of 
the Company, one for the children of officer*, and another 
for those of the private*; and there are several literary 
and scientific nocicties. The A»iatic Society still con- 
tinues its sittings, and publishes its Transactions, which 
contain much interesting information concerning the his- 
tory, literature, languages, and antiquities of Asia. The 
charitable institution; arc numerous, namely, the Bethel 
Union, the Seaman's Friend Society, the Military Orphan 
Society, the Military Widow's Fund, Lord Clive's tund, 
the King'* Military Fund, the Marine Pension Fund, the 
Civil Fund, the Mariner'* and General Widow'* Fund, the 
Presidency General Hospital, the Native Hospital, the 
Hospital for Native Lunatics, the Government Establish- 
ment for Vaccination, the Charitable Fund for Distressed 
Europeans, the European Female Orphan Society. 

The supreme court consists of a chief justice and two 
puisne judge*, all nominated by the crown. Ita jurisdic- 
tion extends to all British subjects in India, and to all 
civil action* between natives, or between natives and Eu- 
ropeans. Criminal cases are tried in this court by a jury 
consisting exclusively of British subjects, a* also all cri- 
minal charges against the Company* servants, and all civil 
actions in which the Company or any of it* servants are 
concerned ; but it take* no cognizance of the land reve- 
nue*. The law practitioner* attached to this court are 
fourteen attorneys and six barristers. 

The population of Calcutta, which is stated by some to 
amount to 500,000, by other* to 700,000, is composed of 
persons from every quarter of the world. British and 
other Europeans, Armenians, Persians, Chinese, Hindoos, 
and Mahommedan*, are all seen mixing in the streets of this 
metropolis. The occupation* of these various classes are 
nearly what might be expected in the luxurious capital 
of a great empire, and in so great an emporium of ma- 
ritime commerce. Public officers, lawyers, physicians, 
merchants, and their families, make up the bulk of the 
British inhabitants. The natives and foreigners of respec- 
tability arc mostly engaged in trade, or living upon their 



1 These arc, the Calcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary Society, the Church Missionary Association, Diocesan Committee for the 
Distribution nf Roots and tbe Conversion of the Hindus, the Bengal Mbsioaary Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, an Auxi- 
liary Bible Kocietv, Ac. 

• See Heber's Jmrnry Unmgt, the Ufftr Pnvimcaef lni<*. • Aiistic Annual RegUter, vol six. 
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property, and the lower classes arc principally composed 
of retail-dealers, mechanic*, and servant*. 

The moat various estimate* are (riven of the population 
of Calcutta; and it ia doubtful if there be any correct 
census. In 1752 the number of houses within the Com- 
pany 'a bounds waa estimated at 51,132, and the constant 
inhabitant* at 409,056. lu 1802 the police magistrates 
estimated the population at €00,000. In 1810 the chief 
judge Sir Henry Kussel computed the population at be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 inhabitants. In 1819 the 
School Society's eatiiuate amounted to 750,000 j and in 
1822 the following census was returned: 

Christians 13,138 

Mahommedana 48,161 

Hindu*. 118,203 

• 414 

179,916 
j it appeared to the magis- 
trate* that the resident population might be estimated at 
200,000, and those going and coming at 100,000: and 
that the medium estimate of 300,000 would therefore be 
not far from the truth. 

The Britiah merchant* form a most respectable class or 
men, and contribute essentially to the prosperity of the set- 
tlement ; many of them are possessed of large fortunes, and 
live in a style of suitable splendour. The Armenian* are 
the most numerous body of foreign merchants in Calcutta. 
They trade extensively to all part* of India and China, 
arc uncommonly diligent and attentive to business, and 
arc considered to liavc the mott minute intelligence from 
foreign port* of any other body of merchants. The na- 
tive ban leers, agents, and money-dealers, arc numerous. 
Though formerly timorous, the Hindu now adventure* in 
almost every species of mercantile speculation ; and cloth* 
belonging to the native merchants, to the amount of 
L.1,000,000 sterling, are generally lying for sale in the 
warehouses of Calcutta. The native merchants of an in- 
ferior class engross nearly the whole of the retail trade of 
Calcutta, under the titles of Banian*. Sircars, and Writer* ; 
and they are generally described as fond of money to ex- 
cess, and mott unprincipled in all their dealing*. 

The English society in Calcutta is of the best descrip- 
tion, and numerous fetes are given during the cold season, 
which last* from September to April, on a splendid scale, 
by the governor-general and other public functionaries, a* 
well as by individuals. There arc public subscription as- 
semblies, besides select evening parties under the name 
of conversaziones, enlivened by music, dancing, cards, and 
other amusement*. There is a theatre, supported by ama- 
teur performers ; and public concerts arc given, which arc 
also supported by amateur talent. The usual mode of 
visiting is in palanquins. But many of the British have 
carriages adapted to the climate ; and the breed of horses 
having been greatly improved, it is the universal practice 
to drive out between sunset and dinner ; and as it becomes 
dark, servants go out with torches and meet their master*, 
and run before their carriage*, though going at a rapid 
rate, for a very long time. The British inhabitants of 
India arc distinguished by their hospitable dispositions, 
and are most liberal to all who call on them for aid. It ia 
only during the cold season that it is possible to venture 
abroad in the heat of the day, which, in the rest of the 
year, is devoted to repose. The hot season begins in 
April. Every day the neat increases until the middle of 
June, when the periodical rain* begin, which last till Au- 
gust. The weather then being extremely close, is more 
oppressive and more unhealthy than before. The ther- 
mometer throughout the year generally ranges between 
75» and 95% but frequently rises to 100° and 110°. 
• 
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It was in 1690 that the English, in virtue of a firman Calcuiu. 
granted by Aurungzcbe, founded a factory at Calcutta, ^t~— ■ 
which was then a village, the house* of which were scat- 
tered about in clusters of ten or twelve each, and the in- 
habitants chiefly husbandmen; and in 1696, in conse- 
quence of the disturbed state of Bengal, they were allow- 
ed to raise works of defence. To the southward of Chan J- 
paul Ghaut extended a fore*t; and between Kidderpoor 
and the forest were two villages, where now stand Fort 
William and the esplanade. In 1717 there was a small 
straggling village, surrounded by puddles of water, where 
now stand the elegant house* at Chowringhee, and the 
town extended to Chitpore Bridge; but the intervening 
space consi«ted of ground covered with jungle- In 1752 
a ditch was dug round a considerable part of the town, aa 
a barrier against the inroads of the Mahratta*. About this 
the town was garrisoned by three hundred Europeans, 

eying the Company's 



ves*el« from Patna, loaded with saltpetre, piece goods, 
opium, and raw silk. The trade of Bengal alone supplied 
rich cargoes for fifty or sixty ships annually, beside* what 



ims annually, 
vessels to the adjacent countries. 



It was this flourishing state of Calcutta which probably 
induced the nabob Surajah Dowlah to attack it in the 
year 1756. Having had the fort of Cotaimbazar deliver- 
ed up to him, he marched againtt Calcutta with all hi* 
force*, amounting to seventy thousand horse and foot, 
with four hundred elephants, and invested the place on 
the 15th of June. Previous to any hostilities, however, 
he wrote a letter to Mr Drake, the governor, offering to 
withdraw his troops, on condition that he would pay him 
his duty on the trade for fifteen years past, defray the 
expense of his army, and deliver up the black merchants 
who were in the fort. This being refused, he attacked 
one oftlie redoubt* at the entrance of the town ; but was 
repulsed with great slaughter. On the 16th he attacked 
another advanced post, but wa* likewise repulsed with 
great loss. Notwithstanding this disappointment, how- 
ever, the attempt wa* renewed on the 18th, when the 
troop* abandoned these posts and retreated into the fort ; 
on which the nabob's troops entered the town, and plun- 
dered it for twenty-four hours. An order was then given 
for attacking the fort ; for which purpose a small breast- 
work was thrown up, and two twelve-pounders mounted 
upon it, but without firing oftener than two or three times 
an hour. '1 he governor then called a council of war, 
when the captain of the train informed them that there 
was not ammunition in the fort to serve three days, in 
consequence of which the principal ladies were sent on 
board the ships lying before the fort. They were follow- 
ed by the governor, who declared himself a quaker, and 
left the place to be defended by Mr Holwell, the second 
in council. Besides the governor, four of the council, 
eight gentlemen of the Company's service, four officers, 
and a hundred soldiers, with fifty-two free merchants, cap- 
tains of ships, and other gentlemen, escaped on board the 
ships, where were also fifty-nine ladies, with thirty-three 
of their children. The whole number left in the fort was 
about two hundred and fifty effective men, with Mr Hol- 
well, four captains, five lieutenants, six ensigns, and five 
Serjeants ; as also fourteen sea-captains, and twenty-nine 
gentlemen of the factory. Mr Holwell then having held 
a council of war, divided three chests of treasure among 
the discontented soldiers, making them large promises 
also, if they behaved with courage and fidelity ; after 
which he boldly stood on the defence of the place, not- 
withstanding the immense force which opposed him. The 
attack was very vigorous; the enemy having got posses- 
sion of the houses, galled the English from thence, and 
drove them from the bastions ; but they themselves i 
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C»l<Urium several time* dislodged by the fire from the fort, which 
II killed an incredible number, with the loss of only five 
CsMemn. KniHish auldters the first dav. The attuck. however, was 




s the first dav. The attack, 
till the afternoon of the 20th, when many of 
and wounded, and their amm 



English 

being killed 

', a flag of truce was hung out. Mr 
' of this opportunity to 
make his escape on board the ships, but they had fallen 
several miles down from the fort, without leaving even a 
single boat to facilitate the escape of those w ho remained. 
In the mean lime, however, the bock gate was betrayed by 
the Dutch guard ; and the enemy, entering the fort, killed 
all they first met, and took the rest prisoners. 

The fort was taken before six in the evening; and, in 
an hour after, Mr Holwell had three audiences of the na- 
bob, the last being in the durbar or. council. In all these 
the governor had the most positive assurances that no 
harm should happen to any ol the prisoners. As soon as 
it was dark they were collected, to the number of a hun- 
dred and forty-six ; and the guard, by pressing on them 
with presented muskets, and by clubs and simitars, forced 
them into the Black Hole prison, a dungeon about eigh- 
teen feet square, in which, out of a hundred and forty-six, 
only twenty-three persons came out alive in die morning, 
and most of them in a high putrid fever. 

The injuries which Calcutta suffered at this time, how- 
ever, were soon repaired. The place was retaken by Ad- 
miral Watson and Colonel Clive early in 1737; Surajah 
Dowlah was defeated, deposed, and put to death ; and 
Mecr Jaffier, who succeeded him in the nabobship, engag- 
ed to pay an immense sum for the indemnification of the 
inhabitants. Since that time the immense acquisition of 
territory by the British in this part of the world, and the 
constant state of security enjoyed by this city, have raised 
it to its present prosperity and splendour. Fort William 
stands in long. 88. 28. E. lat. 22. 33. N. (r.) 

CALDAKIUM, in the ancient baths, denoted a brazen 
vessel or cistern, placed in the hypocaustum, full of hot 
water, to be drawn thence into the piscina or bath, to give 
it the necessary degree of heat. In this sense the caltta- 
rium stands contradistinguished from the tepedarium and 
frigidarium. 

Caldarium also denoted the stove or sudatory, being 
a close vaulted room, in which, by hot dry fumes, without 
water, people were brought to a profuse sweat. In this 
sense caldarium was the same with what was otherwise 
denominated vaporarium, sudatorium, t:id laconium ; and 
in the Greek baths, hypocaustum, .rnaverm. 

C ALDER IN US, Domitius, a learned critic, born at 
C aider ia. near Verona, He read lectures upon polite lite- 
rature at Home with great reputation, and was the first 
who ventured to write upon the most difficult of the an- 
cient poets. He died very young in 1477. 

CALDERON DE LA HA RCA, Don Pedro, a cele- 
brated Spanish dramatic author, was born in 16UO. Hav- 
ing early completed his studies, he attached himself to 
some patrons about court; but being soon disgusted with 
this suite of dependence he etdisted as a common soldier, 
and made several campaigns in Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries. During .this time, hnwever, he cultivated a taste 
poetry ; and Philip IV, who was a passionate 
of the ' 



prolific writers as 
said to have conti 



' the drama, hearing people speak highly of the 
our author, and dunking that he might confer 
r-n the court theatre, invited Calderon to Madrid in 
1636, made him a knight of the order of St Jago, sup- 
plied the expense of the representation of his pieces, and 
consulted him as to the arrangement of all public festivals 
and solemnities. It is also said that, during the minority 
of Louis XIV. Calderon vi. itetl Paris, and composed v 
' ! of Anne of Austria. Id 1652, he devoted 
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aelf to the church, and became a canon at Toledo. From CsMcr. 
this period till that of his death, which happened in IG87, w««l. 
he abandoned dramatic composition, except on sacred sub- < «— -v» 
jects. His works are very I 
lievc, fifteen hundred. No nation, in fact, I 

Lopez de Vega, for instance, is 
9 thousand comedias , a fertility 
which would be less surprising if the pieces themselves 
were of an inferior order, or destitute of merit ; but, though 
deformed by the most extraordinary faults, they are at the 
same time eulivened by brilliant coruscations of genius 
and fancy. It must, however, be admitted that Virvez, 
and particularly Lopez and Calderon, had begun, even in 
the age of Cervantes, to corrupt the Spanish drama. Be- 
fore their time, the productions of Castillejo and of Juan 
de la Cucva were more regular, though less forcible, spi- 
rited, and interesting; but after their appearance, the 
unities were totally disregarded, and dramatic writers as- 
sumed a degree of license which was pushed to the utmost 
height of extravagance. Cervantes opposed himself stre- 
nuously to this innovation, but in vain. Lopez and Cal- 
deron were as well acquainted with the established rule* 
as Cervantes himself; but they knew only to despise them. 
The judicious author of the tiiUiotkeriue Pspagnol places 
Calderon on a footing of equality with Lopez de Vega, and 
says that this was the general opinion among their con- 
temporaries. But Linguct in his Theatre L'spagnol hesi- 
tates not to place Calderon in the first rank ; whilst Em- 
manuel de-Guerra says that Calderon imitated no one 
(a ninguno inuto), and drew from his own imagination alone. 
This is indeed evident ; for his delineations arc deficient in 
truth, and his characters arc altogether fantastical. The 
pieces of Calderon, like those of the Spanish theatre gene- 
rally, are divided into three day* or acts, and the scene is 
often changed. His comedies almost always exhibit vice 
triumphant; and it cannot with any truth be said of him, 
castigat ridendo mora. The gracioso or buffoon is, for the 
roost part, one of his principal characters ; and sometimes, 
as in Heruclius, a couple of these personages are introdu- 
ced. The piece of Calderon entitled No at burins ron tt 
Amor appears to have suggested to Muliere the idea of 
his Femma Savantes ; while the one entitled Nuttca la 
peor rs cierto has been grossly disfigured by Scarron in his 
comedy of La Pavsse Apparence. Lastly, the infamous 
Collot d'Herbois caused to be represented, with a certain 
degree of success, in 1777, on one of the provincial thea- 
tres of France, and again in 1789, in the Theatre Francois 
at Paris, the Paysan Magistral, imitated from the piece 
of Calderon entitled Alcalde de Zatamta. Besides his 
plays, Calderon composed a considerable number of Autos 
Sacramentales, or sacred pieces, analogous to those which 
arc elsewhere denominated Mysteries, Acts vf the Saints, 
and Moralities. Calderon is not relished in France, and 
but little known in this country. In Germany, however, 
he enjoys a great reputation. M. Schlegel has translated 
some of his best pieces; while his Constant Prince, and 
Life is a Dream, have been repeatedly represented with 
success on the boards at Weimar. 'Ihe former of these 
pieces is generally considered as the master-piece of Cal- 
deron. The works of this author were reprinted at Ma- 
drid in 1726 and 1760, in ten volumes 4to; and a collec- 
tion of his Autos Sacramentales appeared at Madrid in 17 
in six volumes 4to. His manuscrij 
among the archives ol' the house o 

C ALDER WOOD, David, an industrious historian of 
the church of Scotland, and a strenuous defender of its 



discipline, was born in the year 1575. He was educated 
in the university of Edinburgh, where be took the degree 
of A. M. in the year 1594 ; and having been early destin- 
ed for the church, he devoted roue 



to the re- 
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Calder. qui»i(c studies, and acquired a large fund of theological 
wo od, learning. Soon after the commencement of the ensuing 
s ^ v ""*"^ century, he became minister of ("railing near Jedburgh, 
and he speedily began to take a very conspicuous part in 
the ecclesiastical proceedings of that period. 

The king, who norms to hare considered prelacy as a 
convenient instrument of arbitrary power, was extremely 
anxious to assimilate the church of Scotland to the church 
of England. Having succeeded in obtruding episcopacy, 
which was a very unwelcome guest, it was the next object 
of his solicitude to enlarge the authority and jurisdiction 
of the bishops ; and regarding the end as highly desirable, 
he was not extremely scrupulous as to the means. His 
schemes were however opposed by many of the clergy, 
and were not relished by the great body of the people ; 
nor was any individual more resolute or more consistent 
in his opposition than Calderwood, who spent the best 
years of his life in contending for purity of doctrine and 
simplicity of discipline. In the year 1608, when Law, 
bishop of Orkney, made his appearance in the capacity of 
visitor of the presbytery of Jedburgh, Calderwood, together 
with George Johnston, minister of Ancram, took a forma) 
protest against his authority, and drew up a declinature, 
divided into various heads. Dr Aberoethy, minUter of 
Jedburgh, professed at first to support them in their op- 
position ; but his zeal having very speedily abated, he was 
appointed perpetual moderator of the presbytery, and in 
due time became bishop of Caithness. Calderwood and 
Johnston had been elected members of the general assem- 
bly ; but in order to exclude them from this and other 
ecclesiastical courts, the visitor ordered them to be " put 
to the horn" the very same night. The registration of 
the writ in the sheriff's books was with great difficulty 
prevented : but in consequence of Bishop Law's informa- 
tion, the king directed the privy council to punish them 
in an exemplary manner. By the intercession of the earl 
of Lothian with the chancellor and the earl of Dunbar, 
their punishment was restricted to confinement within the 
limits of their respective parishes. 1 

With the benefit of episcopacy the king imparted to his 
native country the benefit of a Court of High Commission ; 
an illegal and despotic tribunal, which, though not vested 
with such terrific powers, bore some resemblance to the 
Spanish inquisition. The English court was erected in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and was intended to maintain the 
dignity and peace of the church, by reforming, ordering, 
and correcting the ecclesiastical state and persons, and all 
manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, con- 
formities : but it is admitted by a writer who 
uches despotism with a very gentle hand, that 
x the shelter of these general expressions, " means 
^! found in that and the two succeeding reigns, to vest 

potic powers, of fining and imprisoning : which they exert- 
ed much beyond the degree of the offence itself, and fre- 
quently over offences by no means of spiritual cognizance."* 
This court was erected by virtue of an act of parliament ; 
bat, in 1610, James, of his sovereign authority, issued 
under the great seal of Scotland a commission for erect- 
ing a similar court in each of the two archbishoprics of St 
Andrews and Glasgow. It is very justly observed by 
Calderwood, who did not entirely escape the fangs of this 
new instrument of persecution, that " this commission 
put the king in possession of that which he had long time 
hunted for; to wit, of absolute power to use the bodies 



and goods of his subjects at pleasure, without form or pro- Calder- 
cuisc of the common law."-' wood. 

James paid a visit to Scotland in the year 1617. Dur- 
ing the sitting of the parliament, which assembled on the 
17th of June, the clergy held severul meetings in the 
Little Church, one or more of the bishops being always 
present. Calderwood, whose zeal was never dormant, re- 
puired to the church in order to learn the nature of their de- 
liberations ; and on hearing Knox, bishop of the Isles, make 
some allusion to the English convocation, he protested 
that such a meeting should not be acknowledged as a ge- 
neral assembly, or any other meeting equivalent to it, " or 
any wayes answerable to the English convocation-house, 
where the clergie conveened in time of their parliaments." 
It is by no means improbable that such an innovation was 
secretly contemplated. Their chief consultations related 
to the temporal emoluments of the clergy, and he attempt- 
ed to direct their attention to matters of greater import- 
ance than the augmentation of stipends, evidently allud- 
ing to what he conceived to be the danger of the church 
from foreign ceremonies and observances. He was assured 
that no alteration was to be apprehended, and thut the 
bishops had given such a promise. Of their fidelity in 
keeping their promises, said the inflexible presbyter, we 
have had sufficient proofs for the last sixteen years ; and 
he was proceeding to enlarge on some kindred topics, 
when he was interrupted by Dr Whitford and Dr Hamil- 
ton, who reverted to the more interesting subject of sti- 
pends. Finding that they were not disposed to listen to 
his suggestions, he left the meeting with this expression 
of his indignation : " It is absurd lo see men sitting in 
silks and sattins, and to cry povertie in the kirk, when 
puritie is departing." 'I he two archbishops, on being in- 
formed of what had taken place, attended the meeting next 
day, and solemnly declared that no innovations were in- 
tended : but this declaration was so much at variance with 
unequivocal facts, that many of the clergy felt no small 
degree of alarm ; and a considerable number of them hav- 
ing assembled in the music-school, resolved upon drawing 
up a remonstrance to his majesty. Two of the Edinburgh 
clergy, Hewat and Struthers, were appointed to prepare it ; 
and when it was finally adjusted, Archibald Simson, mi- 
nister of Dalkeith, was directed to sign it as clerk of the 
meeting ; but the names of all those who attended were 
subscribed in a separate paper, which was delivered to 
him as a voucher to be used according to circumstances. 
He presented a copy to the clerk register, who refused to 
read it in parliament ; and having been summoned before 
the High Commission, he declined to produce the signa- 
tures, and was committed as a prisoner to the castle of 



as a prisoner to the I 
paper he had entrusted to the n 
Patrick Henryson, who delivered it to 
Calderwood. The minister of Crailing was therefore 
cited to appear at St Andrews on i he eighth of July, and 
there to exhibit the roll of names, and " to answer for his 
mutinous and seditious assistance to the said assembly." 
Hewat and Simson were summoned at the same time, and 
they all made their appearance ; but their examination was 
deferred till the twelfth, in order that it might take place 
in his majesty's presence. James conducted himself in 
his usual manner, but the stern and undaunted Calderwood 
was not to be overawed by any earthly authority which he 
conceived to be unjustly exercised. The king having at 
length whispered in the primate's ear, " his majesty," he 
-, « saith that if ye will not be « 



' Caldenrood's Hist, of the Church of Scotland, p. 57 B, 609. 
• H lack st tine's Commentaries on the I.aws of England, vol. lil p. 
sition » Sot me up this throne, Satan shall set up |«pistry, or any ot 
p. 30.) 

CaUlerwood's Hist p. 611 
VOL. v. 



" What is this," savs Calderwood, "but the 
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ed spiritually, ye (hall be suspended corporally." Undis- 
mayed by tins declaration, he replied, " Sir, my bodig it 
in your majesty '» hand* to do with it aa it pi ease th your 
majesty ; but as long aa my bodic is free, I will tench, 
notwithstanding of their sentence." Spotswood describes 
him as " carrying himself unreverently, and breaking forth 
into speeches not becoming a subject ;"' nor is it difficult 
to conceive that the archbishop of St Andrews and the 
minister of ('railing may have formed a very different 
estimate of the speeches which became a subject placed 
in such circumstances. 

Hewat, adhering to the protestation, was deprived, and 
confined in the town of Dundee ; but as he had obtained 
a grant of the temporalities of Crossrogwell abbey, he was 
not left* without a provision. Simson, who had aggravated 
the original offence by writing a letter in which he dispa- 
raged the English bishops, likewise received sentence of 
deprivation, and was for several months detained in pri- 
son : but on making his submission, he 




the nullity of the assembly itself, and the unlawfulness of Calder- 
ita five articles, relating to kneeling at the communion, wood, 
the observance of festivals, confirmation, private baptism, ^T"** 
and private communion. They who hazarded die peace 
of the church and kingdom by such innovations as these, 
had not sufficiently reflected on all the consequences 
which ensued; nor are we disposed to blame the faithful 
presbyters for their very strenuous opposition to some of 
the articles of Perth. Kneeling at the communion, for 
example, may in itself be a very harmless ceremony : but 
this was not the position of the apostles when our Saviour 
instituted the sacred rite ; and such a position was con- 
sidered by many of our ancestors as too much connected 
with the adoration of the host, and the doctrine of trau- 
substaotiation. Some of the episcopalians still indulge in 
certain obsolete speculations as to the eucharist being a 
feast upon a sacrifice.* A i 
priest o 

Ul&IlOp, 



uires a priest, a 
can only be ordained by a bishop ; and without a 
», a priest, and an altar of sacrifice, they suppose 



to prison at St Andrews, and 
I to Edinburgh. The privy coun- 
cil, which long exercised an undefined and despotic juris- 
diction, ordained him to be banished from the kingdom 
for refusing to acknowledge the sentence of the High Com- 
mission ; and the whole proceedings in this case exhibit a 
curious example of the arbitrary and iniquitous admini- 
stration of that period. On giving security to banish him- 
self from the kingdom before the ensuing Michaelmas, 
and not to return without the royal license, he was re- 
leased from prison. He accompanied Lord Cranstoun to 
Carlisle, where that nobleman presented to the king a pe- 
tition in his favour ; but although the suit appears to have 
been very zealously urged, it was followed by no benefi- 
cial result. The king inveighed against Calderwood, and 
at last repelled the noble baron with his elbow. The ap- 

Slication was however renewed after an interval of two 
ours : his lordship entreated him to permit t lie petitioner 
to remain in Scodand till the last day of April, on account 
of the danger of a winter voyage, and in order to receive 
his stipend for the current year ; but his majesty was 
graciously pleased to declare, that it was no matter if he 
begged his bread, and " as for the season of the year, if 
he drowned in the seas, he might thank God that he hath 
escaped a worse death :" a princely answer, and full of 
Christian comfort ! The subsequent application of Lord 
Cranstoun to the privy council, and to the bishops, was 
attended with no better success; and if they had been 
more inclined to lenient measures, the unbending spirit of 
Calderwood, who would neither make an unqualified con- 
fession of his supposed errors of conduct, nor promise 
strict obedience to the new regulations in the church, left 
very little room to hope for the remission of bis sentence. 

He continued for a considerable time to linger in his 
native country; and during this interval he began the 

byterian cause. In tL year 1618 he ""printed V£at£ 
tract on the polity of the church of Scotland. The gene- 
ral assembly, which met at Perth on the SJoth of August, 
gave a new impulse to his mind ; and in 1619 he produced 
an English work, in which he undertook to ' 



the character and destin 
cided by earthly judges ; 

of their mystical reveries, which 



are not to be de- 



wc cannot help suspecting of a very 
with the spirit of popery. 

While Calderwood was still lurking in Scotland, an at- 
tempt was made to apprehend him at Edinburgh in the 
house of James Calhkin, a bookseller ; but the officers 
neither found him nor any conies of his obnoxious publi- 
cation relative to the Perth AaamUy. Cathkin had visit- 
ed London in the prosecution of his business ; and being 
immediately taken into custody, he underwent two exami- 
nations, one of them in presence of his majesty, who was 
moved with violent indignation.* His alleged offence was 
that of being concerned in printing or publishing the book, 
and receiving the author into his house. In reference to 
the people of Edinburgh, whom he had not found suffi- 
ciently submissive to the royal will, James uttered the 
following paternal wish : " The Devill ryvc tlier soules 
and bodies all in col lops, and cast them in hell !"' The 
worthy bookseller, who conducted himself with manly 
firmness, was released from prison after having been de- 
tained for eight days. Calderwood was in the mean time 
concealed at Cranstoun, in a secret apartment allotted to 
him by Lady Cranstoun, who rendered him many services. 
He afterward* removed from one place to another, till the 
27th of August 1619, when he embarked at Newhaven, 
and sailed for Holland, " with bis purse well filled by i 
wives of Edinburgh." 4 Where he chiefly resided iu 
country, we are not informed ; but HUhop (juthry sts 
" in the time of his cxUe he hud seen the wild follies of 
the English Brownists in Arnheini and Amsterdam."* 
His exile may have been attended with some advantages, 
by enabling him to extend his acquaintance with men of 
learning, and to collect books in his own department of 
study. 



dencc in Holland he published various works, 
the rest, his Aitar v/Jiamatrw,. At one pe- 
emies supposed him to be dead ; and he Us 



fabricated in his 



rami^ "pMrk 



1 Spotswood's Hist of the Church of Scotland, p. 534. 

■ Sec Bishop Jolly's Christian Sacrifice in the Kurbarist. Aberdeen, 1831, 12mo. See likewise Dr Geddes's Modest Apology for 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain, p. 164. I-ond. 1800, Bvo. 

' Of his examination Cnthkin has given a curious account, printed in the Aaimu/ymr Miml/my, vol L p. I'M. Edinb. 1827, ttn. 

* Calderwood's Hist. p. JM, He imputes this expression to Die archbishop of St Andrews. 

* Memoirs of Henry Guthry, late Bishop of Dunleld, p. 78 edit. Glaag. 1748, lttmo. 

* CaUh-nroods KecantaluHi i or, a tripartite Discourse, directed to sveh of the Miniaterie, and others id Scotland, that refuse Con. 
fonnilie to the Ordinances of the Church ; wherein the Causes and bad Effects of such Separation, the legall I'rarredings against the 
w4T U "*' * n< * NuUiUe 01 thclr c,u, *> "* softly launced, and they louingly inuited to the Vniformilie of the Chvrch. Load. 
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Scot, a landed gentleman betide Falkland, having waited 
his patrimonie, had no other means to recover hit estate, 
but by Home unlawful shift at court. He set forth a re- 
cantation under the name of a banished minister, Mr 
David Calderwood, who, because of bis long sickness be- 
fore, was supposed by many to have been dead. The 
king, as he alledgcd himself to some of his friends, furnish- 
ed him the matter, and be set the matter down in forme. 
This course (ailing, he went over to Holland, and sought 
tile said Mr David in aundrie townes, specially in An- 
stcrdamc, in the m one tli of November. It appeareth his 

{mrpose was to dispatch the said Mr David. Alter ho 
tad stayed at Amsterdaroe 20 dsyes, and made diligent 
inquirie, he was informed that the said Mr David was re- 
turned home privatly to his own native countrey. How 
he cutened a distressed Englishman after bis returning, I 
passe by. After the death of King James, he set out a 
pamphlet full of lies, entituled Vox vera, but as true as 
I. union's Vera Histona. Notwithstanding of all his god- 
less and unlawful shifts, he died soon alter so poo re that 
he bad not wherwith to bear the charges of his burial ; 
but it behoved the bishop of Hoes, being then present 
where he departed, to bear the charges, for the | 
vice he had done to the king and the bishops." 1 

From the date of this narrative, Calderwood appears to 
have returned to Scotland in the year 1624. He was still 
found to be the most redoubtable champion of presbytery ; 
and after the abolition of episcopacy, he was appointed 
minister of Pencaitland, in the county of Haddington, but 
the date of this appointment has not been ascertained. 
The following statement proceeds from an episcopalian 
writer : " David Calderwood, a man of great reading and 
study, but very unhappy in his way of expressing himself, 
both which appeared in his Altare Damancenum. He was 
at first very factious, and banished the kingdom by King 
James, yet was afterwards much neglected by that violent 
party, who judged him too moderate, though, from his 
book, none would imagine him guilty of it."' Baillie, in 
relating the proceedings of the general assembly in 1641, 
remarks, " it was regretted by the moderator that Mr 
David Catherwood, who deserved so well of our church, 
was so long neglected. He was recommended to the first 
commodious room. Likely he shall not be in haste pro- 
vided. The man is sixty-six years old ; his utterance ia 
unpleasant | his carriage about the meetings of this assem- 
bly and before, has made him less considerable to divers 
of his former benefactors." 3 Though not a member, he 
had repeatedly spoken with too much pertinacity. Hen- 
derson the moderator treated him with great forbearance, 
but at length the commissioner commanded him to be si- 
lent. In 1643 the assembly appointed Henderson, Cal- 
derwood, and Dickson, to prepare a directory for public 
worship. During the remainder of his life, he continued 
to take an active part in the affairs of the church ; and as 
firmness may be nearly allied to obstinacy, he appears to 
have maintained his own opinions with habitual keenness. 
It was he that introduced the practice, which is now con- 
firmed by long usage, of dissenting from the decision of 
the assembly, and requiring the protest to be entered in 
the record. In 1649, an act having been introduced re- 
specting the election of ministers, he proposed that the 



Propot>aln for printing it were issued 
the plan did not meet with adequate 
unless a similar plan should be adopl 



right of electing should be vested in the presbytery, leav- 
ing to the people the power of declaring their dissent, 
upon reasons of which it should be competent for the pres- 
bytery to judge ; but this suggestion was not adopted ; and, 
according to HailhVs statement, " Calderwood entered ■ 
very sharp protestation against our act, which he required 
to be registered. This is the first protestation we heard 
of in our time ; and had it come from any other, it had 
not escaped censure- * 

He devoted many years to the preparation of a history 
of the church of Scotland. In 164b the general assembly 
urged him to complete the design, and voted him a yearly 
pension of eight hundred pounds. 5 He left behind him 
an historical work of great extent, and of great value, not 
indeed as a masterly composition, but as a storehouse of 
authentic materials for history. The laborious author lias 
incorporated many original documents which are not other- 
wise preserved, and has recorded an immense multiplicity 
of facts, whieh illustrate the civil as well as the ecclesias- 
tical annals of the period to which bis work relates. An 
abridgment, which appears to have been prepared by him- 
self, 0 was published after his death ; but it is much to be 
that his great work still remains in manuscript. 

issued many years ago, but 
juate encouragement ; and, 
adopted by the Bannatvne 
Club, we despair of seeing it carried into execution. The 
authors manuscript, which lately belonged to General 
Calderwood Durham, has been presented to the British 
Museum. A copy, transcribed under the inspection of 
Wodrow, is among the archives of the church ; another 
belongs to the library of the university of Glasgow . and, 
as Dr M'Crie has stated, " in the Advocates Library, be- 
sides a complete copy of that work, there is a folio volume 
of it, reaching to the end of the year 1572. It was writ- 
ten in 1634, and has a number of interlineations and mar- 
ginal alterations, differing from the other copies, which, if 
not made by the author s own hand, were most probably 
done under his eye." 7 

Calderwood died at Jedburgh on the 29th of October 
1 650, 8 at the age of seventy -five. He appears to have 
been a man of unbending integrity, fearless in maintaining 
his opinions, and uniformly consistent in his professions ; 
but as human virtues are never perfect, his decision of 
character had some tendency to deviate into that obstinacy 
of humour from which good men are not always exempt- 
ed. With his honesty and piety he united no small por- 
tion of acuteness and learning. He was conversant with 
the fathers, schoolmen, and canonists, as well as the more 
recent theologians ; and the shrewdness of his understand- 
ing enabled him to apply his learning with due effect. 

His works are numerous; and as they were almost all 
published without the author's name, it is not easy to form 
a complete and accurate catalogue. The place of print- 
ing is omitted in all the original editions, but several, if 
not most of them, appear to nave been printed in Holland. 
The following is a fiat of publications which we believe 
may be safely ascribed to Calderwood. 

1. De Itcgimine Ecclesiss Scoticana? brevis Rclatio. 
1618, 8vo. — -To this tract an answer was published by 
Archbishop Spotswood, under the title of •• Kefutatio Li- 




Calderwood'a Hint, of the Church of Scotland, p. 802. 

• Mkddletans Appendix to S|KiUwood'» HiiL of the Church of Scotland, p. 20. 

• Baillie'* letters and Journals, vol. 1. p. 31 1. 

• Baillie, vol. ii. p. 310. > Baillie, vol. tt. p. 307- 

• See Dr M'Crie '» Appendix to the Memoirs of Yeltch and Brysaon, p. 49A, SOI. 

• M'Crie'i Life of Knox, vol i. p. vi — Some of his papers are preserved among Wodrow'i MSS. in the Advocates Library. Two 
original letters from John Paget to Calderwood occur in M. 0. 9. No. 107-8. 

■ Bannatvne Miscellany, vol. i. p. 809. Baillie, in a passage already quoted, I 
In 1041. 
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belli de Regimine Ecclesis; Scoticaiuc." Lond. 1620, 8vo. 
C'alderwood replied in the Vindici* subjoined to hi* Allan 
Dantascenum. % 

2. A Solvtion of Doctor Rcsolvtvs hii Resolutions for 
Kneeling. 1619, 4to. — This it an answer to a book writ- 
ten by David Lindsay, D.D. who became bishop of Bre- 
chin, and afterwards of Edinburgh : " The Reasons of a 
Pastors Resolution, touching the reuerend Receiuing of 
the holy Commvnion." Lond. 101!), 8vo. 

3. Perth Assembly, &c. 1019, 4to. — This publication 
was followed by " A" true Narration of all the Passages of 
the Proceedings in the General! Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, holden ut Perth the 2i> of August anno Dom. 
1618 : wherein is set downe the copy of his Maicstics Let- 
ters to the said Assembly : together with a iust Defence of 
the Articles therein concluded, against a seditious I'amph- 
let. ByDrLyndesay, Bishop of Brechen." Lond. 1621, 4to. 

4. A Defence of our Arguments against Kneeling in the 
act of Receiving the sacramcntall Elements of Bread and 
Wine, impugned by Mr Miclielsone. 1020, 8vo. 1638, 
8vo.— This is an answer to a book entitled, " The LawfVlnes 
of Kneeling in the act of Receiuing the Sacrament of the 
Lordes Supper. Written by M. Iohn Michael son. Preacher 
of Gods Word at Bvrnt-Yland." Suinet Andrewes, 1620, 
8vo. In his preface, C'alderwood remarks of his antago- 
nist, " he hath given so notable proofe of profound know- 
ledge in divinitie, and subtilitie in handling this contro- 
versie in this worthie work of his, that the bishop of St 
Andros (a man as voyd of teaming as of good manners) 
hath made him a doctor." This is not a very decent man- 
ner of treating Spotswood, who was neither destitute of 
talents nor of learning. 

5. A Diulogve betwixt Cosmophilus and Theophilus 
ancnt the urging of new Ceremonies upon the Kirkc of 
Scotland. 1620, 8vo. 

6. The Speach of the Kirk of Scotland to her beloved 
Children. 1620, 8vo. 

7. (inn-res concerning the State of the Chvrch of Scot- 
land. 1021, 8vo. 1638, 8vo. 

8. The Altar of Damascus ; or the Patent of the Eng- 
lish Hierarchic and Church-Policie obtruded upon the 
Church of Scotland. 1621, 8ro. 

9. The Course of Conformitie, as it hath proceeded, is 
concluded, should be refused. 1622, 4to. 

10. A Reply to Dr Mortons gcnerull Defence of the 
three nocent Ceremonies, Ace. 1622, 4to. 

11. A Reply to Dr Mortons particular Defence of the 
three noccnl Ceremonies, Sec. 1623, 4to. — Dr Morton, who 
was successively bishop of Chester, Lichfield, and Durham, 
had published " A Defence of the Innocencie of the three 
Ceremonies of the Chvrch of England ; viz. the Surplice, 
Crosse after Baptism?, and Kneeling at the Receiuing of 
the blessed Sacrament." Lond. 1619, 4to. This is the se- 
cond impression. 

12. Allure Damascenum ; seu Politia Ecclesise Angli- 
canae obtrusa Ecclesise Scoticana a formalista quodam de- 
lineate, illustrate et examinata studio ct opera Edwardi 
Didoclavii. Cui locis suis inscrta Confutatio Parsrncseos 
Tileni ad Scotos, Genevensis, ut ait, Discipline Zelotas : 



et odjecU Epistola Hieronymi Philadclphi de Regimine C«l»!er. 
Ecclesis Scoticana' ; cjusque Vindicia* contra Calumnias woo<t. 
Johannis S|x>tsuodi, Fani Andrcic Pseudoarchiepiscopi, ,— v^— 
per anonymum. 1623, 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1708, 4to. — The 
application of the title may be learned from 2 Kings, xvi. 
10. The work itself, which is an enlargement of his Eng- 
lish Altar of Dttmatcus, contains a most formidable attack 
on the polity of the church of England ; and, as Mr Peirce 
remarks, " the patrons of episcopacy hove never yet an- 
swer d it, how much soever their cause requires it." 1 A 
late writer, by some unaccountable inadvertency, has sta- 
ted thai " this book is a refutation of Linwood s Descrip- 
tion of the Policy of the Church of England." William 
Lyndcwode, an eminent canonist who became bishop of 
St David's, could certainly write no book about the pro- 
ttstant church of England, inasmuch as he died in 1446, 
nearly a century before the reformation. He is the com- 
piler or a well-known work, entitled Provinriafe, teu Con- 
ttitutione* Anglia, to which C'alderwood I 
among many other juridical and theological 
One of the hooks which he undertakes to refute bears the 
title of " Paramnesia ad Scotos, Genevensis Discipline Ze- 
Tilcno Silesio." Lond. 1620, 8vo. An- 
ion was written by Sir James Scmnle : 
" Scoti nu ruymroi Paraclesis contra Danieli* Tileni Silesii 
Parxnesin ad Scotos, Genevensis Discipline Zelotas, con- 
scriptam : cujus prima pars est, de Epiacopati Ecclesise 
Regimine." Anno 1622, 4to. 

13. An Exhortation of the particular Kirks of Christ in 
Scotland to their sister Kirk in Edinburgh. 1624, Hvo. 

14. An Epistle of a Christian Brother, exhorting an 
other to keepe himselfe vndefiled from the present Cor- 
ruptions brought in to the Ministration of the Lords Sup- 
per. 1624, 8vo. 

15. A Dispvtc vpon Commvnicating at ovr confused 
Communions. 1624, Hvo. 

16. The Pastor and the Prelate; or Reformation nna 
Conformitie shortly compared by the Word of God, by 
Antiquity and the Proceedings of the ancient Kirk, &c. 
1628, 4 to. 

17. A Re-examination of the five Articles enacted at 
Perth anno 1618; to wit, concerning the Communicants 
Gesture in the act of Reccaving, the Observation of Fes- 
tivall Daves, episcopal Confirmation or Bishopping, the 
Administration of Baptitme and the Supper of the Lord 
in privat Places. 1636, 4to. 

1 8. The He-examination of two of the Articles abridged ; 
to wit, of the Communicants Gesture in the act of Re- 
ccaving, Eating, and Drinking; and the Observation of 
Festival) Dayes. 1636, 8vo. 

19. An Answerc to M. I. Forbes of Corse his Peace- 
able Warning. 1638, 4to. — This is an answer to a tract 
written by Dr Forbes, professor of divinity in King's Col- 
lege, Aberdeen : " A peaceable Warning to the Subjects 
in Scotland ; given in the yeare of God 1638." Abcrdene, 
4to. 

20. The true History of the Church of Scotland, from 
the beginning of the Reformation, unto the end of the 
Reigne of King James VI. AVc 1678, fol. (x.) 



1 1'circc's Vindication of the Dissenters, p. 176, second edit. Load. 17 IH, ttvo. 
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